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An Account of their Mannzzs, Cosrous, pe 
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5 | Printed for T. Cap ERTL, in the Strand; J. War TIIs, Lud: 
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SAMUEL. JOHNSON, La bi b. 


Hou 76H e is the common 
language of Dedication, it is a 
Kind of incenſe which You are by no 
means diſpoſed to receive, nor I to offer. 
M Intel is to inſcribe to Vou the 
following Work, which has engaged ſuch 
3 of my time as could be ſpared 
from a laborious employment. I could 
think of no name ſo proper to be pre- 
fixed to it, as that of Dr. JOHNSON, to 
whom the World is ſo much indebted for ,# 
a variety of inſtruction. Indeed, the ſuc- 
ceſs of Your Philological Labours, gives 
Lou a right of patronage to whatever has 
a tendency to ſmooth the paths of Sci- 
ence, or remove the impediments which ob- 
ſtruct the road to Claſſical Erudition. My 
utmoſt ambition is to be conſidered as an 
uſeful Pioneer in that. ſervice; wherein 
You have deſervedly fſen to the higheſt - 
a 2 rank, 


I A r n az 


will meet with a more favourable „ee 
tion under the ſanction of a Name, which 


| e to poſterity with the merited 


cept, and energy of e my ha 
I united. A, 


9 


DEDICATION. 


ele SS ＋ flatter my a . 


robation of the preſent age. . AG, : 


I cannot n without * 


my acknowledgments for the many hours 


go elegant entertainment, and uſeful in- 


Fs vat which I haye enjoyed from Yaur 
Works; in which we have: a ſtriking ex 
ample of the great effects of refinement. of. 
taſte, ſolidity of judgment, purity of pod 


That the eve of Wir life may be at- 
with with comforts equal to your moral 
worth; and productive of new honours to 


the Literature of theſe e is che 
warm SEP, of, _ 


81 R, * 
Your moſt bedient; = 0 
| 1 wry humble Servant, 


CriTaznON, 5 Tho. Wilken. 


Sept. 0th, 1782. 


THE 


i R E F A ol E. 


Ge para direction of my Qudics, ben from 
on and profeſſion, has given me frequent 


nities of obſerving that a Book of eaſy acceſs 
was wanting, to explain the Manners and Cuſtoms of 
the Ancients; ſo far eſpecially as the Greek and Roman | 
Claflics are concerned. For tho' PoTTER's Archeologi, 
and KennzTT's Antiquities, are deſervedly held in high 
eſteem, yet the former ſeems rather calculated for the 
Man of Erudition, than for the Student ; and-the latter, 
po pes, many ufeful articles, is entirely filent.” 


8 
hs 
a. 
6 
aw 


As both theſs Authors are eee tonfultak- by 
means of Indexes; I concluded, that an Alphabetical 
Arrangement of Claſſical Antiquities would have an 
advantage over any other form. And, as Biblical 
Learning is but too much neglected, I conceived that 
it would not be amiſs to mix, with the general deſign, 
an account of Hebrew Antiquities, ſo fat as to illuſtrate 
many paſſages of Scripture, in which alluſions are 
made to particular cuſtoms and inſtitutions of th 


Fetiſh nation. 


I had hopes s' of ſeeing ſome perſon 3 a 1 
of this kind, who had both more leiſure and greater 
abilities for the taſk; but as this has not been the caſe, 
I have (perhaps raſhly) made the attempt, 5 

The Rev. Mr. Knox, of Tunbridge, however, Has 
been pleaſed to expreſs. his good opinion of the deſign, 
and to approve the execution; an "OO the approba- 
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| I LE P R E F A C E. \ #46 
tion of ſo able 2 Claſſic, and ſo polite a Scholar, may 

be allowed to give the Author very flattering hopes that 

his time has not been uſeleſsly employed. 


My materials were culled from Writers of credit on 
the different ſubjects; _ tho', it muſt be confeſſed, there 
are many ſources of information which, from my rural 
ſituation, I could not have acceſs tox. 1 
Jo quote my Authorities, would anſwer no material 
purpoſe; and to mention the Writers whom I have 
conſulted would have the appearance of pedantry and 
needleſs parade : But gratitude calls upon, me. to ac- 
knowledge the liberal encouragement. given by Mr. 
 SzRJEANT ASPINALL, in offering me the unreſerved 
uſe of his Library. EL. | 5 
The different articles, as may be A from the 
ſize of the Book, are very conciſely han 

was my intention to bring every thing into as ſmall a 
ſpace as poſſible, without omitting any thing of conſe- 
quence. I have ſometimes condenſed, into the com- 
Paſs of a couple of pages, what has been expanded into 
volumes. Becauſe what others have proved by deep 
inveſtigation, laboured arguments, and multiplied quo- 
tations, I have ſtated as ſimple facts: For what has 
once been proved, there is no occaſion to prove again. 


The Work, I truſt, will be found a ready Oracle to 
the Student and Gentleman of Claſſical Taſte, and an 
uſeful Remembrancer to the Man of Erudition. The 
time that was ſpent upon it was, as it were, the 
gleanings of a more laborious employment; and the 
Work itſelf was conſidered as a relaxation from ſeverer 


ſtudies. 1 
The Author's diſtance from the preſs, it is hoped, 
will apologize for typographical errors, which he 
flatters himſelf will not be found very numerous. 
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g pb occaſions for Anti- an oblong 


Was by the Roman Uſed on N was a counting FEEDS of 


2 figure, r 5 ſere- 
2 . to anti uate or reject ral lines or wires, and "monnted. 
a propoſe d 1 


aW.— Fry udges- of with an equal number of little ivoryy . 
the ſame Pe as alſo ufed it for balls or pegs, by the. arrangement. 
abſol vo, ſolves, or, 


acguit; of which Mops expreſſed units, tens, 
whence it by the name of hundreds, uſes, &c. The 
Litera ſalutaris. annexed figure will give a comp 


ABACUS, e and tent den 11 it. 


- 


i 


N . 4 
* a ** : — L 
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The aud of each. peg or - ball on | ing Father. 


the loweſt line is 1, on the ſecond © den, from the 25yloni an Gemara, 


rhe earned M Me. 1 


10, on the third 100, on the fourth has proved that ſlaves were not al- 
1000, on the fifth 10,000 ; and | lowed to uſe the title of Aba in 


the balls in the middle ſpaces - - addrefling the maſter of the 9. 90 
ſignify half as much as each of to which they belonged : 


thoſe in the lines above them : The being remembered, will benuifally 


amount of all the balls, repre- 
ſented in the above figure, will 
HY Be PHI: 255 


Ar is a Syriac word +” 


illuſtrate ſeveral paſſages in the 


. 


New Teſtament, particularly Rom. 


viii. 15, and * De. 
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_ © AppricaTrION; amongſt the R- 
mans ſienifies a voluntary. reſigna- 
_ _"ticn of liberty, and finkiag ſponta- 
neouſly into the condition of a 
flave It alſo fignifies the renoun- 
eing or reſignation of an office. 


ABLECT1,. a name given by the 


Romans to one diviſion of their fo- 


reign troops, choſen out of that 
body of them called Extraordinarii. 
See the article Extraordinarii. 


 " ABLEGMINA among the Romans 


were choice pieces of the ſacrifices, 


-_ 


cut off from the entrails of the vic- 
tim, then ſprinkled with flour and 
offered to the Gods. The Ablegmina 
were alſo called Proficiz, Porricie, 
Praſecta and Proſegmina. See Sa- 
cri ſice. TE | 


AssTINENCE, a religious duty 
amongſt the Jeaus.— Their Iaw or- 


daited that the prieſts ſhould ab- 


ain from che uſe of wine during 


the whole time of their being em- 
ployed in the ſervice of the temple. 


See P 


e J. 2 \ 
The — abſtinence was enjoin- 
ed the Nazarites during the time 


of their Nazarite/hip, or ſeparation. 


The Jews were commanded to 
abſtain from ſeveral ſorts of ani 
mals, by the expreſs words of 
the law. The fat of all ſorts of 


animals that were ſacrificed was 


forbidden : and the blood of every 
animal was forbidden under pain 
of death: — neither did they eat the 
ſinew which is upon the hollow of 


the thigh, becauſe the Angel 


touched it when he wreſtled with 
Facob, and made it ſhrink. For 
the other inſtances of abſtinence in 
the Nazarites, fee the article Na- 
8 8 8 
Accens1, amongſt the Romans, 
were certain ſupernumerary ſoldiers 
on the field of battle, intended to 
ſupply the places of thoſe who 


mould be killed, wounded or diſ- 


ABLUT10N, ſee Purification, Ex- 


OUR 
abled in the N e 


Acckusi, in Roman antiquity, | 
gnifies a ſort of public criers, 
whoſe buſineſs ſeems to have been 
the calling and ſignifying the ad- 
journment of the court and the 
like. They ſeem to have been 
ſomething like the Praccones, with 


this difference however, that the 
Prascones had more buſineſs aſſigned 


* 


them, as Ran things in the 


ſtreet, aſſiſting at ſales, &c. whereas 


the Actenfi more nearly attended on 
the Magiſtrate, and at the Bench 
of Juſtice gave notice. every three 
hours what o'clock it was. They 
generally belonged to the body of 
the Libertini, but ſometimes to the 


| Liberti. See Prueco, Liberti and 


Libertini. 


Accterr & Exyexs: Copzx, 


a Roman account-book, ſomething _ 


like the ledger in modern book- 
keeping, giving an account of re- 
ceipts and diſburſements, —- with 
proper ſpaces for debtor and cre-' 
ditor, Horace feems to have allud- . 
ed to this Lib. 1. Od, g. 14. | 
. Duem ſors dierum cunque dabit, 


lucro appone. 


= AccLaMaTio, the loud expreſ- 


ſion of joy and applauſe given to 
perſons and things, uſual amongſt 
the Romans on ſeveral occaſions.— 
It was the manner in which they 
teſtified their approbation of the 
conduct of Princes, Commanders 
and Emperors. The forms of ac- 
clamation were different upon dif- 
ferent occaſions, but always in- 
cluded their prayers and good 
wiſhes for the welfare of the perſon 
that was the object of the noiſy 


| complimgny,; and was often ex- 


preſſed by one word Feliciter.. 
Sometimes the acclamation was 


uſed to teſtify their abhorrence and 
indignation, and was made the ve- 


hicle of imprecations, as was the 
caſe upon the death of the Emperor 
Commodus. „ „ 

, Accusario 


— 


a * + j 
3 ; 
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\ Accvnar1o, the poſture wſed 
by the ancients at table. The old 


Romans ſat at meat as we do, till 
the Grecian luxury and ſoftneſs had 


_ corrupted them. The ſame cuſtom, 
of lying upon couches at their en- 
tertainments, prevailed | amongſt 
the Jeaus alſo,” in our Sawviour's 


time; for having been lately con- 


quered by Pompey they conformed 
in this, and many other reſpects, 
to the example of their maſters. 
— The manner of lying at meat 
amongſt the Romans, Greeks, and 
more modern Jews, was the ſame 
in all reſpects. It was this. The 
table was placed in the middle, 
round which ſtood three beds co- 
vered with cloth or tapeſtry, ac- 
cording to the quality of the maſter 
of the houſe; upon theſe they lay, 
inclining the ſuperior part of their 
bodies upon their left arms, the 
lower part being ſtretehed out at 
full length, or a little bent. Their 
heads were ſupported and raiſed up 


at the head of the bed; the next 
man lay with his head towards the 
feet of the other, from which he 
was defended by the bolſter that 
ſupported his own back, commonly 
reaching over to the middle of the 
firſt man; and the reſt after the 
ſame manner The moſt honour- 
able place was the middle bed and 
the middle of that. 
It is difficult to determine which 
was the moſt: honourable place a- 


mongſt the Greeſt, as few of the 


learned agree on this head. 


Favourites commonly lay in the 


boſom of their friends, that is, they 
were placed next below them. See 
Fohn xiii. 23. where St. Jobn is 


{aid to have laid in our Saviour's | 


boſom... 80 Fuv. Sat. ii. 120. 
Cæna ſedet, gremio jacuit nova 
/ 
After the men, amongſt the Ro- 
mans, had adopted this reclining 


punctilio. 


> 


AD 


| 


. poſture; at meat, the women, fot | 
ſome time, continued to fit, 48 
more confiſtent with female deli- . 


cacy and the rules of deccncy ;— 


but in after times they reconciled 
_ themſelves to the ſame poſition. 
The children of princes and no- 
blemen uſed to fit at the backs of 


the couches, that they might, after 
a diſh or two, withdraw without 
diſturbing the reſt of the company. 
Each table was furniſhed with three 
beds, agreeable to the number of 
the Graces, and each bed accommo- 


dated three gueſts, ſo that nine 
was a complete party, 7 d- 


ing with the number of the Muſes; 


but it is not to be © conceived that 


they ſcrupulouſly adhered: to this 
The three beds were 
at laſt exchanged for the Stibadium, 


which was a ſingle large couch of 


the ſhape of a half- moon. For 


further particulars on this head ſee 


the articles Bed, Stibadium, Enter- 


tainment, Cana, Eating. 
wich pillows. The firſt man lay 


' AccusaTio. An accuſation, 
in the Roman courts, conſiſted of 


three parts, Poſtulatio, Delatio, and 


Accuſatio. Poſtulatio was the plain- 
tiff's aſking leave of the Prætor to 
proſecute the defendant in ſuch an 


action: Leave being obtained, he, 


againſt whom the action was 
brought, was called before the 


Judge: This was termed Delatio, _ 
and nominis Delatio. Laſtly the 


charge was drawn up againſt the 
delinquent, which was called 4c- 


cuſatio. 


The accuſati n did not only 
conſiſt in giving a narrative of plain 
matter of fact, and . confirming. 
by witneſſes, and other kinds of 


evidence; — but in bringing other 


arguments too, drawn from the 


nature of the thing, the character 


of the accuſed party, his former 


courſe of life, the circumſtances of 


the fact, and ſeveral other topics. 


Nor was the accuſer limited in 
5 B 2 point 
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ning it 
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ATR e 
being a ſharp pointed inſttument. [ | 


This weapon was: peculiar to the 
Medes and Perſians, as the Pilum was 
to the Romans, the Geſum to the Gaul, - 
the Gladius to the Lacedemonians, 


i 


point of time, being allowed, eom- 
monly, as e days as he pleaſed, 
to make good the charge. 
Ihe ſaccuſer was obliged to fign 


His accuſation, and by way of date, 
to annex the names of the Conſuls. 
"He ſet dowyn alſo the day, the hour, 
and the Judge before whom he in- 
tended to proſecute his accuſation. 
Prom the very moment that any 
perſon was accuſed of a capital 
crime, he was = ed of all his 
badges of honourable diſtinction, 
aud appeared in mourning. He 
was obliged to give ſureties for his 
appearance, or was laid in priſon. 
When ſummoned he came into 
court with his friends and neigh- 
. *bours about him, who threw them- 
ſelves at the feet of the magiſtrates, 
to excite their compaſſion. If the 
accuſed refuſed to appear, he was 
ſummoned before his houſe by 
ſound of trumpet, and, after the 
time allowed him was expired, if 
he did not appear, he was con- 
demned for contumacy. See De- 
fenſio, Trials,, Afio. „ 
Sometimes both the accuſer and 
aceuſed were limited as to the time 
of making out the charge, and urg- 


ing the defence; and the time ap- | 
It was formerly the whole city, and 


pointed to each was meaſured by a 
Clepſfura. See Clepfyara. 


ACERRA' in Roman ene, 
e 


Was a ſmall altar erected near 
bed on which a dead perſon was 
laid out. Incenſe and perfumes 


were burnt upon it, till the time 


of the funeral. The real intention 
probably was to prevent or over- 
come any offenſive ſmells that might 
ariſe about the corpſe. N 7 

Aexkxxa was alſo a little pot 
Which held the incenſe and per- 
fames for ſacrifice; ſuch as are uſed 


in the church of Rome at this day, 


made in the form of a little boat. 


the Sariſſa to the Macedonians, the 


Lancea to the Spaniardt, the Fala- 
rica to the Saguntines, the Romphæra 


to the Thracians, the Framea to the 
Germans, &c. 
making mention of the Acinaces , 


The reaſon for 


here, is, becauſe it occurs in Horace 
and other claſſic authors both Greet 
and Roman. | | : 

AcL1pes,, a miſſive weapon, in 
uſe amongſt the Romans; it was of 
the form of a ſpear with a thong 
tied toit, by which, after the diſ- 


charge, it was drawn back. Scali- 


ger contends that it was not like a 
ſpear or javelin, but round or glo- 
bular, with a wooden ſtem to poiſe_ 


"It by £19; 


AcRoOcHiRrIsMUs, among the 
Greeks, was a ſort of gymnaſtic ex- 
erciſe, in which the two combat - 


ants contended with their hands 
and feet only, without cloſing or 
- engaging the other parts of the 


body. It was in fact a ſpecies of 


wreſtling. See Wreſtling.” 


Ackorol is the citadel of 4thers. | 


at firſt' called Acropia, from Acrops 
the founder; but, after the inha- 


- bitants were greatly increaſed in 


number, the whole plain around it 
wis filled" wick buildings, and the 
original city became the centre, 


under the denomination of Acropo- + 


lis or the upper city, in contra - 


diſtinction to the lower part, which 


was. called » xalag moug or the 
lower city. In proceſs of time, 
the ſurrounding buildings were 


conſidered as the city, under the 


name of Arbent, and Acropolis was 


regarded as the citadel." It was 


ſixty ſtadia in circumference, and 
ſurrounded with wooden pales, or, 5 
as ſome (ay, with olive trees. It AO. 
was 


_ Acmtaces, a Perfian Weapon 
either in the form of a ſpear or 
| word, ſo called from aun a point, 


ns Og 
was fortified alſo with a ſtrong 


wall, and an execration was pro- 


nounced againſt any one that ſhould 


build houſes beneath this wall, 


becauſe the Pelaſgi,, while they. 
reſided. there, entered into a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the Athentans, All 
perſons. were prohibited from mak- 
ing ditches, or ſowing corn here, 
and three drachmas was the fine, in 
caſe of diſobedience. . 


o 
* 


The Acropoli: Was beautified | 


with nine gates, and Within were 


innumerable edifices, ſtatues, mo- 


numents, and temples, the prin- 
_ cipal of which Will be found un- 
der the article Temple. 
Ac r, the name of certain diyi-, 
ſions in dramatic poeiry, intended 
to give reſpite both to the actors 
and ſpectators. See Drama. The 
number of acts required both in 
comedy and tragedy was five, ac- 
cording to the rule laid down in 
Horace's art of poetry: 0 
Nen brevior QUINTO, new ſit 
peroductior xc. 
Acta PusLica, the journal of 
the Senate. It ſeems to have re- 
ſembled very much the votes of 
the Houſe of Commons amongſt 
us, wherein a ſhort account Was 
given to the public of what: paſſed 
in the Senate -Houſſe. 
AcrA Divana, was à ſort of 
Reman gazette, containing an au- 
thorized narrative of the tranſacti- 
ons worthy of notice, Which hap- 
pened at Rome. Petranius has 
given us a ſpecimen of the a&a- 
diurna, in his account of Trimal- 


chis, and as it may not perhaps be 


unentertaining to ſee how exactly 
a Roman news- paper runs in the 
ſtyle ot an Eugliſb one, the ſollow- 
ing is an =T or two out of it. 


* On the 26th of July, thirty. 
boys and. forty girls were born at, 


Trimalchis's eſtate at Cuma.” _ 
At the ſame time a {laye was 
put to death for uttering diſreſpect- 


— 


uſed in ſpeaking of Sici 


. . \ '\ TT ? 
33 
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ful words againſt his Lord... 
The fame day a fire breks 

out in Pompey's gardens, 'which '  _ 

began in the night, in the ſteward's 

o ah ere oe 
' AcTa Cons8TOR11, the h, 


or declarations of the council of 


ſtate of the Emperors. - Theſe edits 
were generally Trees in ſuch 
* The Auguſt Em. 


terms as theſe, 
perors, 13 and Maximian, 
in council declared, That the 

children of Decurions ſhould'not he 


o 


expoſed 10 wild beaſls in the K. 


phitheatre,” 


” 


The Senate. and: ſoldiers olten 


ſwore, either thro? abject flattery . 
or by compulſion, upon the dias. 
of the Emperors, as we do upon 


the Bible. And the name of Afidi- 
us Merula was eraſed by Nero, out. 
of the regiſter of Senators, becauſe, 


he refuſed to ſwear upon the edit 


of the Emperor Augiſſun. 


{ X 
Ar were meadows of re- 


markable vgrdure- and Iuxuriancy 
near the ſea ſhore, where the Ro- 
mans uſed to indulge themſelves to 
a great degree in ſoftneſs and Jeli. 
cacy of living. The word is uſed 
in this ſenſe by Cicero and Virgi!: 
But Yoffus thinks it cap only be 
ly, as theſe 
two authors did. „ 


 AcTianGanes or Ludi Aaiaci, 
were inſtituted. in commemoration 


of Augnſtus's victory over Anthouy. 
at Atium. They returned every. 
hfth year, according to the general 
opinion, and were ſacred to Apollo, 


who was thence called Aus Apoll. . 


h. Adtian years became an æra, 


commencing from the battle of 


Actium, called alſo the æra af Au. 
guſtus. The Actian games conſiſted 


B 3 Sometimes 


of ſhows of». Gladiators, Wreſtlers, 
and other exerciſes, and were kept - 
generally at Nzcopolis, a city built. 
by Auguſtus near Adium for that 
purpoſe, with a vie to render his 
victory famous to ſucceeding ages. 
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Sometimes theſe games were kept 
at Rome. The proper overlookers 
of them were the four colleges of 
Prieſts, the Pontifices, the Augurs, 
the Septemviri and Quindecemviri. 
The Adian games were frequently 


called Ludi quinquennales, from the 


” 


periods of their celebration: 


 * Aero, an action at law in a 
court of juſtice. The formalities 
uſed by the Romans, in judicial 


actions, were theſe : If the differ- 
ence failed to be made up by 
friends, the injured perſon pro- 


ceeded in jus reum vocare, to ſum- 


mon the offending party to the 


court, who was obliged to go, or 


o 
* 


give bond for his appearance. 


The offending party might be 


ſummoned into court vivd voce, by 
the plaintiff himſelf meeting the 
defendant, declaring his intention 
to him, and commanding him to 


go before the magiftrate and make 
his defence. If he would not go 
' willingly he might drag and force 
him along, unleſs he gave ſecurity ' 


for his appearance on ſome ap- 


pointed day. If he failed to ap- 


pear'on the day agreed on, then 


the plaintiff, whenſoever he met 
him, might take him along with 


him by force, calling . ſtand- 


ers to hear witneſs, by afking them 
4 6 4 4 . . - -O 

vine anteftari, the by-ſtanders 
upon this turned their ear towards 


him in token of their conſent : To 
this Horace alludes in his Sat. a- 
gainſt the impertinent, Lib. i. Sat. 


9. See this further explained un- 


der the article Anteſtari. 

Both parties being met before 
the Frætor, or other ſupreme ma- 
giſtrate preſiding in the court, the 


plaintiff propoſed the action to the 


4 


* 


defendant; in which he deſigned 


to profecute him this they termed. 
edere actionem, and was commonly 


performed by writing it in a tablet, 
and offering it to the defendant, 
that he might ſee whether he had 


better ſtand the ſult or r : 


In the next place came t 


rf x uf 
latio actionis, or the plaintiffs pe- 


tition to the Prætor, for leave to 
proſecute the defendant in ſuch an 


action. The petition my e 


by writing at the bottom of it a&7- 
onem do, or refuſed by writing in 
the ſame manner actionem non 4 
The petition being granted, the 
plaimif vadabatr reum, i. e. ob- 
iged him to give ſureties for his 
appearance on ſuch a day in the 


court; and this was all that was 


done in public, before the day 
fixed upon for the trial. 8 


In the mean time, the difference 
was often made up, either tranſac- 
tione, by letting the cauſe fall as 


dubious ; or pactione by compoſi- 


tion for damages amongſt friends. 


On the day appointed for hear- 
ing the Prætor ordered the ſeve- 
ral bills to be read, and the parties 
ſummoned by an accenſus, or beadle. 


See 4 . 5 | "0 
Upon the non-appearance of ci- 
ther party, the defaulter loft his 


cauſe; if they both appeared they 


were ſaid /e fetifſe ; and then the 


plaintiff proceeded /item, five acti- 
onem intendere, 1. e. to prefer his 


ſair, which was done in a ſet form 
of words, varying according to the 


difference of the actions. After 


this the plaintiff deſired judgment 


of the Prætor; that is, to be allowed 
a judex or arbiter, or elſe the recu- 
feratores, or centumviri. See Fudex 


Arbiter, &c. Theſe he requeſted 


for the hearing and deciding the 
buſineſs ; but none of theſe could 
be defired but by the conſent of 
both parties. 1 
The Prætor having aſſigned 
them their judges, defined and de- 
termined the number of witneſſes 


to be admitted, to hinder the pro- 
tracting of the ſuit. And then the 


parties proceeded to give their cau- 


tion, that the judgment whatever 
| | CES ALS Rang: it 
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it wWas, ſhould tand and be per- 


formed on both fides. The judges 
took a ſolemn oath to be impartial; 


and the parties took the juramentum 
calunme. Then the trial — 
with the aſſiſtance of witneſſes, 


writings. &c. which was called 


diſceptatio cauſe. See Juramentum 
calumniz, Diſceptatio cauſe, Trial. 
Acro in the Roman law ſtands 
oppoſed to 'reus, and ſignifies the 


plaintiff, or him who has an action 


againſt another, or that proſecutes 


another in a court of judicature. 


Acrox, (upon the” theatre) one 


who acts a part and repreſents ſome 


* 


and for puniſhing ſuch as took im- 


proper liberties; Senators were not 
allowed to viſit them at their houſes, 


nor a Roman Knight to walk with 
them in the "ſtreets. They could 
not act but upon a publie theatre. 
The Senate once endeavoured to 
deprive them ſo far of the privilege 
of Roman citizens, as to give the 


Prætor a power of puniſhing them 


with rods, but Haterius Agrippa 
oppoſed this attempt, and by his 
oppoſition gained his point, when 


tribune of the people, becauſe Au- 


giſtus had formerly declared the 
+ N 


exempt from whipping, and 
Tiberius, in whoſe reign this at- 
tempt was made, did not chuſe to 


violate his orders. 


" AcTvariz Navss were a ſort 


of ſhips uſed amongſt the Romans, 

chiefly for expedition. 
"AcTUaR1VUs, a notary or ſcribe 

appointed to take down the pro- 


ceedings of a court, ſuch as the 


pleadings of the advocates, &c. 
Fhe actuarii uſed cyphers, ſingle 
letters or certain abbreviations to 
ſignify whole words. See Notarius 
and Scriba. . | 


AZuarii were alſo certain officers 
who kept the military accounts, 


They whoſe unhappy lot it wWas to 


plaintiff before the Prætor, Who 
perm th a tragedy or comedy.— 
Many regulations were made for- 
merly about the ſalary of actors, 
made. : 


See the article'Debroy. i © © | 


' which confiſted in condemning the 
_ unhappy 3 to work in the 
mines. 


and it was generally inflicted upon 
| TR „ 


AD NM 
and diſtfibuted corn to the ſol. 
. R. ID. 4% 458-4 


diers. 1 5 8 
An BesT14s is uſed to expreſs 4 

23 of puniſhment amongſt the 
emans, in which the criminal was 

condemned to fight wild beaſts. 


be thus miſerably expoſed, were 
called Befttariz. See Befttarii, 
 AppicT1o, in the Roman courts, 
of judicature, was, when the party, 
who had been caſt in a certain ſum, 
which he refuſed to pay or give ſe- 
curity for the payment of, in rea- 
ſonable time, was brought by the 
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delivered m into his diſpoſal, to 
be committed to priſon, or other- 
wiſe ſecured till ſatisfaction was 


pr; 5 


1 — 


— AppicT10 ſignifies-alſo that the. 

act of the Prætor in delivering up 
ſuch perſons as were ſo deeply in- 
volved in debt that they could not 
ſatisfy their creditors.” The per- 
ſons ſo delivered up, tho freemen, 
became ſlaves to their creditors till 
they had recovered their liberty 
again by working out the debt. 
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en of pyniſhment amongſt the 
omans, wherein the male factor 
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was commonly inflicted upon ſlaves, 
and was called Ludns Venatorius—— 
the ſecond was called Ludus Gladia- 
torius. 55 
Ab MzTATTA, another puniſnj- 
ment in uſe amongſt the Romas; 
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e find this mode e | 
niſhment frequently mentioned in 
the hiſtories of the later Emperors 
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_ . the chriſtians. During the perſe-. 


- "cutions, great numbers were ſent 
bo this laborious and dati em- 

f Fe ee, ee e OS 
+ + ApmoniT10 Fuſtium was both a 
civil and military puniſhment a- 
mongſt the Romans ; as 4 civil ꝑu- 


niſhment it was ſomething like 
ra 
| tg the life of the delinquent ;— 
ut as a military puniſhment it was 
generally capital, and zelembled 
. 
The manner of it amongſt the 
ſoldiers was this. The convicted 


perſon was brought before the Tri- 


Aue, Who gently ſtruck him over 


the ſhoulders with a ſtaff; the cri- 


minal then had liberty to run, and 
the ſoldiers were allowed to. kill 
him if they could, with ſwords, 
darts, ſtones or whatever weapons 


” 


were in their reach, ſo that they 
preſently diſpatched him. It was 


inflicted upon ſuch perſons as had 


ſtolen any thing out of the camp; 


poſts; | falſely "pretended to have 
done ſome great exploit out of hopes 


of a reward; fought, tho? ſucceſs- 
fully, without the Generals order ; 


Joſt their weapons ; or aggravated 


a ſmaller miſdemeanor than any of 
theſe, by repeating it three times. 


*TApnxomtn. See Agnomen. 

 _ ApoLESCENCE; the flower of a 
man's youth, commencing from in- 
fancy, and terminating at his full 
ſtature or manhood. © Amongſt the 


Romans it was reckoned from twelve 


to twenty-five in _boys—and from 
twelve to twenty-one im girls. 

'.- ADON1A, ſolemn feaſts in honour 
of Venus, inſtituted in memory of 


her beloved Adonis, and obſerved. 
with great ſolemnity by the Greeks, 
Berniciant, Lycians, Syrians, — 


giant, fc. They laſted two days, 


uring which time, the women 
carried about images of Yexzs and 
| Adonis, weeping, tearlng cheir hair, 


informed Aug 


beating their breaſts, and ung 
every token of grief. Ezekiel is_ | 
ſuppoſed to allude to this feſtival, 


OPTION, a ſolemn act here - 

one man makes another his heir, 

inveſting him with all the rights 
and privileges of a ſon. 


4.5 


chap. viii. v. 4. 
75 


| The Greeks and Romans had ſe. 


veral he a A adop- 
tion. The, Lacedemonian law re- 
quired that adoptions ſhould be 
performed, or at leaſt ratified, in 
preſence of their Kings. At Athens, 
neither ſlaves, madmen nor perſons 
under age could adopt. And at 
Rome, when a man had a mind to 
adopt any perſon, he was to draw | 
up his reaſons and exhibit them to 
the college gf Pontifices for their 
approbation 3 this approbation be- 
ing obtained, the Pontifices, Conſul 
or ſome other prime magiſtrate, 
brought in a bill at the comitia cu- 
riata, to make the adoption valid. 
Tera ceremony which pre- 
ceded the public adoption amongſt 
the Romans, conſiſted in buying the 
perſon to be adopted, of his parents, 
for a certain ſum, formally given 
and taken; in this manner we are 
us purchaſed. Caius 
and Lucius of their Faber Aria. 
Adopted perſons aſſumed all the 
three names of the perſon into 
whoſe family this ceremony ad- 
mitted them; but as à mark of 
their proper deſcent they ſubjoined 


at the end of the names their for- 


mer amen or cognomen, the cognomen 
being ſometimes ſlightly altered. 
Young men were not allowed to 


adopt their elders; and the adopter 


was required to be at leaſt eightee 

years older than the adopted ſon 
that there might be an appearance 
of probability in the new relation 

of father and ſon. St 
Children being by adoption pro- 
vided for in another family, had 


vo claim of inheritance or kindred | 


\ 


D 0 


in che family they had left, unleſs 
they renounced their adoption, 


which, by the laws of Solon, they 


were prohibited from doing, till 
they had begotten children to bear 
the name of their adopted father, 
And the perſon Who had once 

adopted children, could not marry 


afterwards, without leave from the 


magiſtrate, which leave could not 


be obtained unleſs the adopted 


children had been guilty. of ingra- 
titude. If the adopted children 
died without iſſue, the inheritance 
returned to the relations of the 
adopter. This and che foregoing 


paragraph apply in ſome reſpects 

Ln both Greets and Romans, but. 

more 1 to the: Greeks... 

The adoption of a — who had 
n 


the right of diſpoſing of himſelf, 
was called Adrogation. 
It does not Ne that adoption 
properly ſo called was formerly in 
uſe amongſt the Fews. Moſes does 
not ment on it in his laws; and 
Jacob's adoption of his two grand 
ſons Gen. xlviii. 14, ſeems rather 
to be a ſubſtitution. The cere- 
mony of adoption among the Ma- 
* hometans is performed by requiring 
the perſon adopted to paſs thro? the 
ſkirt of the man who adopts him, 
and ſomething ſimilar to this is ob- 
fervable amongſt the Jens. 
Apo Ar io denotes the act of 
Worſhipping God, or a being ſup- 
ſed to be God. It is derived 
rom ad, to, and os, the mouth, 
and . kiſſing the hands, in 
token of reſpect or reverence. 
Among the Jes, adoration 
conſiſted in kiſſing the hands, bow- 
ing, kneeling, and even proſtra- 
tion; and in their language the 
word kiſſing is uſed for- adora- 
tion; as is alſo the Greek word 
TpOTKUVE. 37 FH! 
The ceremony of adoration 'a- 
mong the Romans was performed 


* * 


with the head veiled or covered, 


; 


K 2 


che debotee :applying | the right | 


hand to his lips, the fore-finger 
reſting upon the. thumb, which 
was erect; and then bowing he 


turned himſelf round from leſt to 


right. 1 £7 Hud 007 
The Grecians paid their adora- 
tion with green boughs of laurel. 
or olive in their hands, chaplets 
* their heads, and their necks 
dorn 


ed with wreaths of flowers. 
With the boughs, which were al- 


ways wrapped round with wodl,, 


they touched the knees of the ſtatue 
of the God whom they addrefſed ; 


then they touched the right hand 


of the ſtatue, or ſome part of its? 


bead. They touched the knees 


that the deity might bend to their 
requeſt; the -right-hand as being 


the inſtrument of diſpenſing bleſ- 
ſings, and the head to induce the 
Gods to ſignify their aſſent by a 
nod of compliance. They ſome- 


times touched the knees with one 


hand, and the head or hands with 
the other, and now and then em- 
braced the feet. It was not un- 
uſual to kiſs their hands, or to ſa- 
lute the Gods by putting their fore 


finger acroſs the thumb, and then 


turning to the right, Their dreſs 
on theſe occaſions was oftentimes 


mean. Their poſture was ſitting, 
ſtanding or kneeling, but moſtly: 
kneeling. In adoration of the Gods 
p- they looked to the Eaſt, in adora- 
tion of Demi-Gods to the Weſt. 


The Romans carried their fooliſh 
ſervility to ſuch a pitch as to pay a 


kind of adoration to their Empe- 
rors, and treat às Gods, perſons. 
who did not deſerve the name of 


men. See Prayer. 


Apo is uſed by the Raman 
writers in various ſenſes; - ſome- 


times for all manner of grain 


ſometimes for a kind of cakes made 


of fine flour and offered in ſaeriſice; 


—and ſometimes. for à dole of 


corn, or diſtribution of grain made 
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wo che ſoldiers after 4 victory; 


hence by Metonymy it is put for 
praiſe, reward, or victory. 8 
"ADROGAT10, adrogation, ſigni- 


fies the adoption of perſons grown 
up, and who had the right of diſ- 


poſing of themſelves. It is by Au- 


© /us'Gellius ſuppoſed to differ from 
"adoption, which according to him 


belonged only to the care of the 
Prator, and had for its object none 
rſons under age; but this 
diſtinction ſeems not to be well 


i ADVERSARIA was a Roman book 


of accounts, not unlike our jour- 


nals or day-books. They were 


called Advenſaria becauſe adverſa 
_ parte ſcriptis implerentur. 


They 
differed from the accepti et eæpen 


_ codex, becauſe they were monthly 
accounts; whereas the other con- 
tained a 


3 account, and 


was a tranſcript of the former. See 


Accepti et expenſi codex. 


AbvkRSATOR, à ſervant who 


attended the rich Romans at their 
return from entertainments, to give 
them notice ot any obſtacles in their 
way, at which they might be in 


danger of ſtumbling 
ADULTERY, the violation of 
the marriage bed—The law of 


Meſes puniſhed with death both the 
man and the woman who were 
_ guilty of this crime, Lewit. xx. 10. 


H a woman was betrothed to a 
man, and was guilty of this infa- 


mous crime before the marriage 
was compleated, ſhe was, in this 


caſe, along with her paramour, to 


be floned; Deut. xxii. 22— 24. 


Tho the law does not in the paſ- 
ſage before referred to, require 
foning ; yet it was in later times 


generally executed in that manner; 
eontrary to the uſual mode of inter- 


preting amongſt the Jess; for 
where death was in general terms 
denounced, it was uſually inflicted 
by flrangling. * 


— 


U 
When any man amongſt the 


Fews,' prompted by jealouſy ſuſ- 


pected his wife of this crime of a- 


dultery, he brought her firſt before 


the Judges, and informed them 
that in conſequence of his ſuſpici- 


ons he had privately admoniſhed 


her, but that ſhe was regardleſs of 
his admonitions. If before the 
Judges ſhe aſſerted her innocency, 


he required that ſhe ſhould drink 
the avaters of jealouſy, that God 


might by this means diſcover what 


: ſhe was willing to conceal, Numb. 
The man then pro- 


v. 12, &c. 
duced his witneſſes, and had them 
heard. After this, both the man 
and woman were carried to Jeru- 


alem, and brought before the San- 


hedrim ; the Judges of which, by 


threats and other means,” endea- 
voured to confound the woman and 

ma | perſiſted 
in denying the fact, ſhe was led 


make her confeſs. If ſhe 


to the eaſtern gate of the court of 


I/ael; ſtripped of her own cloaths, 
in black, before great 


and dreſſe 
numbers of her own” ſex.” The 

prieſt then told her 5 if ſhe was 
really innocent, ſhe had nothing 
to fear, but if guilty,” ſhe might 

expect to ſuffer all that the la had 
denounced againſt her, to which 
ſhe anſwered Amen, Amen.“ 
The prieſt then rote the terms of 
the law, in this form“ If a ſtrange 


«© man hath not come near you, 


and you are not polluted by for- 
„ ſ{aking the bed of your huſband, 
« theſe bitter waters, which I have 


« curſed, will not hurt you: But 
e if you have polluted yourſelf by 


« coming near to another man, 


-* and gone aſtray from your huſ- 


e band, may you be accurſed of 
the Lord, and become an exam- 
6 ple for all his people; may your 
« thighs rot, and your belly ſwell 
« till it burſt, may theſe curſed 
« waters enter into your belly, 
« and being ſwelled - therewith, 

8 6 may 


by 
, j 


„ 


« may your thighs purrify.” - 


After this the prieſt filled a piteh- 


et out of the brazen veſſel near the 
altar of burnt offerings, caſt ſome 


duſt of the pavement into it, ming- 


led ſomething with it as bitter as 
wormwood, and then read the 


curſes, and received her anſwer of 
« Amen.” Another prieſt in the 

mean time tore off her cloaths as 
lo as her boſom made her head 
bare untied the treſſes of her hair 


— faſtened her cloaths which were 
thus tore, with a girdle under her 


The other prieſt then gave her the 
. avaters of jealouſy or bitterneſs: to 
drink, and as ſoon as the woman 
had got them ſwallowed, he gave 
her the meal in a veſſel like a fry- 
ing-pan-into her hand. This was 
ſtirred before the Lord, and part 
of it thrown into the fire of the 
altar. If the wife was innocent 
ſhe returned with her huſband, and 
the waters, ſo far from injuring 
her, encreaſed her health and made 
her more fruitful; but if ſhe was 
guilty, ſhe grew pale immediately, 


her eyes ſwelled and ſtarted, and 
leſt ſue ſhould pollute the temple, 
ſhe was carried out of it immedi- 
ately, with theſe ſymptoms upon 


her, and died inſtantly with all 


lated in the curſes. Such is the 
account given of this mode of trial 
with reſpect to the woman, and 


the Rabbins aſſert that the man 
with whom ſhe had tranſgreſſed, 
tho? abſent, was affected in a ſimi- 
lar manner, —and that if the huſ- 


band had been guilty, the bitter 


waters had no bad effect upon her. 


See Waters of Fealouſy. hd; 

J he ancient Romans had no for- 
mal law againſt adultery. Auguſtus 
was the firſt Who made it puniſn- 
able by baniſhment, and in ſome 


7 


upon this crime with a remarkable 


allowed to redeem themſelves with 


| _ offender was | puniſhed, with the 
breaſts, - and then preſented - her 
with the tenth part of an Epba, or 
about three pints of - barley meal. 


ment of public buſineſs. The Aibe- 


impunity by the huſband ; and by... 


not kill them  The-Theſmotbeter at 
the ignominious circumſtances re- 


gainſt a man gave the Judges power 


ſuch thing up their fundament.— 


n 
eaſes by death. Antoninus f 
liſhed end by which Ba | 
unleſs innocent themſelves,” were; | 
prohibited from proſecuting their 
wives for adulte. 

The Greeks ſeem to have looked... 
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degree of abhorrence. Hector, in 
Homer, tells Paris, that ſtoning D 
his deſert. Rich adulterers Were 


money, from the penal eonſequen - 
ces of the crime. Sometimes the 


loſs of his eyes, At Gern in Crete, 
the adulterer was covered with 
wool as a mark of hiseffeminacy and 
ſoftneſs, and in this manner carried 
before the magiſtrate, who depriv--— 
ed him of all ſhare in the manage - 


niaus left the offenders to the mercy-· 

of thoſe whom they injured, whence * 

a variety of cruelties were exer- | 
ciſed, agrecable to the temper of . 
the perſons into whoſe hands they 

fell. Sometimes the puniſhment . 

was left to the diſcretion of the 
magiſtrate. By the laws of Solap, 
adulterers might be killed with - 


the ſame laws adultereſſes might 
have their cloaths ſtripped; off their "ag 

backs, and any perſon had liberty'» - © 7 
of beating them, provided he did 


Athens, if the crime was proved a- 


to inflict what penalty they choſe, 
ſhort of death. There was another 
remarkable puniſnment amongſt 
them called paratilma, or rap hani 
doſes, which conſiſted in plueking 
the hair from their privities, throw- 
ing hot aſhes upon the part, and 
thruſting a radilh, mullet, or ſome 


re alludes to this in theſe 8 


ines, 4 775 45 ' | : 
> n, 
mugilis intrat. 
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But mie was the puniſhment of ſolemnity the vict 


| men; the rich generally were 
| allowed to commute, as is the cul- 
tom in pur eccleſlaſtical courts, 


Abvocar us, among the Ro- 


mani, @ perſon who undertook the 


defence of cauſes, which he plead- L 
ed much in the ſame manner that 
our Barriſters do at preſent. The 


advocate differed from the, procura- 


_ tores,, for it was the buſineſs of 
theſe to aſſiſt the plaintiff in pro- 
ving, or the defendant in clearing 


Himſelf from the matter of fact; 
but the advotati, who were alſo 
called patroni were to defend their 
client in matter of law. 

The 'advocates were choſen out 


of the ableſt lawyers, and their li- 
berty of pleading depended upon 


theſe two conditions, firſt, that 


their names were entered in the 
mMatriculation book of the forum, 


and ſecondly, that they were re 
tained by one party, or received a 
fee, which they called mandatum. 
Alvocates were held in great ho- 
nour during the firſt ages of the com- 
monwealth, being ſtiled comites, 


bonorati, Har; flee, and even pa- 


iron, as was but juſt now obſerv- 


ed z but their reputation fell to a 


low ebb indeed in the later ages of 
the wc and under: the Em- 
. See Fatreni, Trial. 


Tr] is a Greek word ſig- | 


nifying inacceſſible, by which is 
underſtood the moſt retired and 
ſieexet place of che heathen temples. 
into Which none but the prieſts 
were allowed to enter. The ady- 
tum of the Greeks and Romans an- 


ence oracles were delivered. 

ac in Grecian antiquity, ſo- 
lemn feſtivals and games in honour 
of Hacus, who on account of his 


juſtice upon earth was thought to 


zinted one of the 
At the end of the 


x 


have been a 
Judges in hell. 


E .I. 


ors in the games 

_ uſe to preſent a garland of flowers. 
 ACcHMALDTARC 

by the Jeaus to the prineipal leader 


and gowernor of the Hebrgxy: cap 
tives reſiding in Cbaldæa, 2 1, 


and the neighbouring countries. 
The Fews themſelves call. this ma- 


igſtrate Roſeb-Galuth, that is, deer 


of the captivity. n. , * 
malotarch 


us that there was no e 
before the end of the ſecond.cen- ; 
tury ; and Pridrauæ ſays, that the 


cbnalatarch, at preſent, is only 
_ wre of their wy like the 


opies Fudeorum in England, the 
| p ry at Alexandria, — the Ech- 4 
nareb at Antioch. 


Aves facre, difered. In, no re- 
ſpect from temples, excepting the 
want of conſecration, which if they 


ever received, they afterward 
changed their names, and were 
called Templa. See Lenplum, and 
Conſecration. 


ZEDicuLla was the ſame as ada. : 


differing only in ſize. 
Epil Es were at firſt two off 
cers, choſen aut ot the body of the 


commons to afſliſt the tribunes of the 


people in the diſcharge of ſome 
particular parts of their' office ; the 
chief of their duty was the taking 


care of public edifices, Wwhence 
Their 


they derived their name. 
buſineſs was alſo to attend the zri- 


bunes, and to \judge, by their de- 


putation, ſame inferior cauſes. 


Their duty likewiſe conſiſted in 
rectifying weights and meaſures, 
prohibiting unlawful games, and 
puniſhing lewd women. 
| ſwered to the ſandbum ſanctorum of 
the Jraus, and was the place from 
ſpect the 


Two more were elected an, 1. | 
c. 389, out of the nobility, to in- 
1 games. Theſe 


were calle 
See Sella Curulis. 


proper oſfice juſt mentioned, were 
to inſpect and take care of the 
building 


A title given 


Adiles Curules, becauſe 
they had the honour of uſing the 
ſella curulis. 
The Curule Ædiles beſides their 


1 


[ 


. | | 
building and repairs of temples, thea- 


noble ſtructures, and were appoint- 
ed Judges in all caſes relating to 
- the ſelling or exchanging of eſtates. 
Julius Ceſar a. u. c. 710. added 
two more to the number of 0 hg 
under the name of Ales Cerreales, 

from Ceres, becauſe they were ap- 
pointed to inſpect the public ſtores 
of corn, and other proviſions, to 


poſed in the markets, and puniſh 
delinquents in all matters relating 
to buying and ſelling in the markets. 
Avriitium Edidum was the 
Adile's ſentence, allowing redreſs 
to the, purchaſer of a beaſt, flave, 
&c. that had been impoſed. upon. 
See the former article. 
Avitvus, an officer amongſt 
the Romans, who had the charge of 
the offerings, treaſure, and ſacred 
utenſils belonging to the-temples of 
the Gods. 5 
- Zv1Tva was a female officer of 
the ſame kind with the ædituut, be- 
longing to the temples of the God- 
Leſles. 5 
aa, a number ſtampt upon 
money, to ſignify the current value 
of it, according to Lucilices; it is 
derived in this ſenſe of E. 
It ſignifies alſo the ſame almoſt 
with Epocha; that is, the point of 
time from. which the computation 
of a ſeries of years commences :. $0 
we may ſay the æra of Nabonaſar, 
the chriſtian era, the æra of the 
Hegira, &c, f 


The word is thought by ſome to 


be derived by corruption from the 
cuſtom of the Spaniards, who reck- 
oned their years from the reign of 
Auguſtus, and for ſhortneſs wrote 
Ak RA for aunul, erat, 755 auguſt. 
Ax aR1vMm, the treaſury or place 


= 
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ebe. for the extreme neceſſities of the ſtate 
tres, baths, aguedu#s,, and other 


EHrarium privatum was the Em- 


 peror's ; privy purſe, or che place 
where the money ariſing from his 


private patrimony was depoſited. 


Erarium viceſſimarum, the place 


where the money ariſing from the 
taxes, levied from conquered coun- 


tries, was laid up, ſo called be- 
cauſe it moſt commonly conſiſted 

of a twentieth part of the produce. 

examine all the commodities \ex- / 


 Ararium llithye or Funonis Lu- 
cinæ, was where the monies were 
depoſited which parents 

the birth of each child. 


There are ſeveral other treaſu : 


ries mentioned in hiſtory as the 
erarium juventuiis, Veneris, Ce. 
but it is needleſs to dwell longer 
upon this article. I ſhall therefore 
diſpatch it with mentioning that 


the Temple of Saturn was the pub- 
lic treaſury of Rome, either becauſe 
Saturn firſt taught the Jjalians to 
coin money, or, which is moſt 
likely, . becauſe this temple was the 


ſtrongeſt, and moſt ſecure, and 
therefore the fitteſt place for that 


purpoſe. For the Fexwiſh and Gre- 


cian treaſury, ſee Treaſury... 


» £RAR1Us, was a name given 
by the Romans to a degraded citi- 
zen, who had been ſtruck off the 
i 15 The name of 


given to ſuch perſons 
becauſe they were liable to all the 
taxes and 1 9 7 —— of the ſtate, 
without enjoying any of its privi. 


LErarii w 


leges., Hence inter, erarios reſtrri 
was much more ſevere than ribu 
avert." 2 


Akkouaker, a kind of divina- 
tion amongſt the Greeks, and from 
them adopted b 
whereby 2 25 events were fore- 
told from certain phænomena or 
noiſes in the air. Sometimes it 
was performed thus: They folded 
their heads in a napkin, and hav 

ing placed a bow! full of water in 
the open air, they propoſed their 


queſtion 


paid for 


the Romans, 
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Aatus. 


A PE 


A. in a Bell e by whe imp edliste sh and 


. voice, at which time, if the water 


_ bubbled or was in agitation, they 


had aſked was 
rmative. 


thought what the 
. anſwered i in the 


AR u8CATOREs, among the Ro- 


mani, were certain ſtrollers, ſharp- 
ers, pick-pockets, fortune-tellers, 
. &c. much like the modern / Bs. 
The galli or prieſts of Cybele were 
alſo called by this name'on account 
of their begging alms in the ſtreets. 
The ſame appellation is given to 
_ griping exactors, or collectors of 
the revenue. See Galli. 
E, properly ſignifles copper, or 
money coined of that metal. See 
Money. 
We meet in authors with 5 
rude, as grave, and as fignatum. 


Some ſuppoſe that the two former 


Tignify money paid by weight, and 
that by s feratum is meant coin 
which was paid by tale. Others 


Imagine that @s grave and rude 
were large pieces of coined cop- 


Per, containing a Whole as, or 
und weight ; on the other hand, 
ome writers inſiſt that 23 grave 

was uſed to ſignify copper money 

in general, as diſtinguiſhed from 
that of gold and filver, which was 
light compared with the former. 
EsTIMHAT10O Litis in the Roman 
law was the rating of damages. It 


Was in uſe only in caſes of bribery 
and abuſe of the public money. 


Arrrarvus denotes in the latin 


poets the actual inſpiration of ſome 


divinity. The ancients having 
ſuch a multiplicity. of Gods, and 
their imaginations being continu- 
ally deranged by ſu pie Hong it 1s 
no wonder that 5 attributed 
every great action to the divine 
That this was the caſe 
we have abundant proof from Tally, 
who, tho! one of the ſobereſt of the 


Leal hent, ſuppoſes every conſider . 


able event, and every noble tranſ- 
action to have been brought. about 


for a ſpace of thirty years. 


and t 
graves, more : commonly called Ta- 


* 


inſpiration of a God. And indeed 
this notion a little . * 


ſtrictly true. 


AA PR, love.feaſts, keptby 85 
ancient chriſtians as a token of mu- 


tual love and benevolence. Their 
original was innocent,” and- the 


meeting laudable, but corruptions 
ſoon appeared, and rendered it ne- 
ceſſary to aboliſh the cuſtom, and 
7 it in every degree. The 

iſs. of charity was forbidden be- 


tween the different ſexes, and beds 


and couches were not permitted in 


the place where they aſſembled. 
Ka to the love-feaſts are 
found more than once in the epiſ- 
tles of St. Paul, and the abuſes of 
them are complained of by him. 


Allu 


Act among ancient poets is uſed 


Neſtor at the age of ninety is ſaid 
to have lived three ages. 

The golden, ſilver, brazen and 
iron ages of the poets are too well 


known to be inſiſted upon. The 
Sibylline oracles on Which Virgil 
founded his fourth eclogue divide 


the duration of the world into ten 
ages, of which the age of Auguſtus 
was reckoned the laſt, which con- 
ſequently was to terminate dhe 
world's duration. 

-AcctR, in the Adin) art of 
war, ſigniſies a bench or rampart, 


compoſed of various materials, as 
earth, boughs of trees, &c. The 


agger of the ancients was the ſame 


Thus 


* 


With what the moderns in the mi- 


litary language call their lines. 


In a military ſenſe it ſeldem fig- 
nifies more than the earth ca 


from the wallum of a camp. Sce 


Vallum and Caftra. 


Acer is alſo uſed for a bank or 
bulwark to keep off the ſea; the 
middle of a military road, which 
was. . y raiſed into a ridge, 

heaps of earth raiſed over 


mult; 


- 


AGO. 
uli; which fee,” . 


AciTATORES, among the Ro- 
mant, was a name given to chario- 


teers in general: but it was more 


rticularly given to ſuch as drove 


in the public curule games, in the 


circus, For an account of the fac- 
tions and parties into which chari- 
oteers were diſtinguiſhed, ſee Cha- 
rioteers, Races, Factions, c. 
Aux, in the Roman art of 
war denoted an army or rather part 
of one in the march: thus we meet 


with primum agmen or van- guard; 


medium agmen or main body; and 
poſtremum agmen or rear- guard. 
We alſo meet with agmen pila- 
tum ſignifying a part of the army 
drawn up in an oblong parallelo- 


gram, and anſwering to what we 


call a column; but the agmen qua- 

dratum or ſquare form was the moſt 

uſual in the Roman armies. 
 AGNOMEN, in Roman antiquity, 


was the fourth or honorary name 
beſtowed on account of ſome ex- 
traordinary action, virtue or ac- 
compliſhment. Thus the agnomen 


Africanus was given to Publius Cor- 


nelius Scipio, on account of his ex- 
ploits in Africa. In caſes of adop- 


tion the Cagnomen or family name 
became the agnomen; thus Mar- 


cus Junius Brutus, when adopted 


by Quintus Servilius Cæpio, called 
himſelf Quintus Servilius Cæpio Bru- 
tus, See the articles Adoption and 
Name. © INE 10 
Acox was one of the inferior 
miniſters employed in the Roman 
ſacrifices, whoſe buſineſs was to 
ſtrike the victim. See Sacrifice. 


Acox among the Greeks was a. 
_ conteſt or diſpute of any kind, 


whether for ſuperiority in bodily, 


ſtrength, and agility, or for victory 
in trials of mental endowments, . 


ſuch as poetry, muſic, &c.. Con- 


teſts of this kind were encouraged 
at moſt of the feſtivals both of the 
Greeks and ' Romans ; + ſometimes . 


falii. 


* 


. 
they were held by themſelves en 


ther annually, or at the conchifiot 
of a' certain period; of this ſor 


were the agones gymnici at Athens, _ 


Agon Nemeus, Agon nee I BN 


Solit, and Agones Capitolini. 8. 
Capitolini. | 72:5 BMI 
- AconALEs, the ſame with the 
See gl. 
- AconaLlla, Roman feſtivals in 
honour of Janus or the God Apo 
nius,. whom the | Romans invoked 
previous'to any great undertaking.” 
They are ſaid to have been kept 


three times in the ſpace of a year; - 


viz. on the'5th'of the ides of ann. 
ary, on the 12th of the calend; of 


June, and on the zd of the id of 
December. 1167 


| E 
Acoxis TARA, in Grecian an- 
tiquity, an officer who directed the 
exerciſes of ſuch as intended” to 


offer themſelves as athlete at the 


Olympic games. See Olympic Gamer. 
Acorn were officers ap- 

pointed at the Grecian games to 

take care that all things were per-" - 


formed according to cuſtom, to de- 


cide controverſies amongſt the an- 
tagoniſts, and adjudge the prizes to 
thoſe that won them. Their buſt 
neſs was, alſo,” to defray the ex. 
pences of the games, and to inſpect 
the manners and diſcipline of the 
athletæ. The 


but they were afterward divided 


amongſt many colleagues, three f 
whom ſuperintended the horſe- 


races, three the pentathlon, and the 
reſt had the direction of the other 
exerciſes. ts: NN 
 Acoranowus, 2 magiſtrate of 
Athens, ſomething like the Roman 
Agile, having the ſuperintendeney 
and direction of weights and mea- 
ſures, and the regulation of the 


prices of proviſions. The magiſ- 


trates of this name were five in 
number for the city, and ſive for 
the Piræus; but ſome make their 

5 number 


ſe ſeveral duties were 
at firſt performed by one petſon; 
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number in all amount to fifteen. ' 

. - AGRARLZE fationes, in the Ro- 
man art of war, were a kind of ad- 
vanced guards, d in the fields. 
.- AGRARI@® leges," were certain 
laws amongſt: the Romans, relating 
to the divifion and diſtribution of 
lands, of which there was a great 
number; but that called the agra- 
nian law by way of eminence, was 
publiſhed by Spurius Caſſius about 
the year of Rome 268, for dividing 
the conquered lands equally among 
all the citizens, and limiting the 


number of acres which each might 
enjoy, The agrarian laws at dif- 


ferent periods of the Roman hiſtory 
occaſioned great feuds and animoſi- 


ties amongſt the people. See Laws. 


— A@YRTE#, among the ancients 
were certain ſtrolling impoſtors, 
Who 
cure diſeaſes, 


of charms; ſacrifices and other re- 
ligious myſteries. They pretended 


alſo to the. power of puniſhing and 
tormenting enemies, and were of- 
ten very well paid for their impo- 
fition. Their name is derived from 


teyupela, to congregate becauſe they 
drew crowds about"them ' 


mies. They were made 
the cavalry and infantry 


f 
of. the 


.  confederates and foreign troops, 


and covered the: body of the Roman 
army as the wings cover the body 
of à bird. The ale; which were 
alſo called cornua, were divided 
into com 
the Roman ſoldiers. | 
Aab was the name of one 
of the Roman Legions raiſed by Ju- 
lius Cœſar in Gaul. 
named becauſe the ſoldiers that 
compoſed it, carried a Lark's tuft 


retended to tell fortunes, 
expiate the crimes: 
of deceaſed anceſtors, &c. by means 


panies of the ſame kind as 


5 GE 


fered in ſacrifice, with the addition 
of ſome'twigs of the wild olive- 
tree, and tufted on the top. This 
cap was worn only by the Flamen 
Dialis, or prieſt of Jupiter. See 
Flamen. | 


' Alta was uſed amongſt che Ro- 
mans to ſignify all games of chance, 


but in a more limited: ſenſe it de- 
notes a particular game played 


with dice and tables, ſomething 
like our back-gammon. The /udus - 
alem included both the ludus talo- 


rum, and ludus tefſerarum. See Ta- 
us and Teſſera. EL | 


ALECTRYOMANTIA; was a very 
myſterious divination amongſt the 
Greeks, in which a cock was the 
principal performer. The manner 
of it was this; having wrote in the 
duſt the twenty-four-letters of the 
alphabet, and laid a grain of wheat 
or barley upon every one of them, 
the cock e prepared, was 
let looſe among them; and thoſe 
letters out of which he picked the 
corns, being put together, were 
thought to unfold the ſecrets of 
fate. It is to be noted that to give 
this proceeding a more ſolemn air 
of magic, he letters were diſpoſed 


| in a circle. tA 
Ar, wings in the Roman ar- 


- ALEUvROMANCY, a ſpecies of 
divination performed by means of 
meal or flour. 
called alphitomancy and crythomancy. 

.Aricata Chlamys, was a fort of 
veſt. with ſleeves, worn by the Ro- 


man boys till the age of thirteen, at 


which time they put on the pre 
teæta. See Prætenta. K. 
Alrocurio, an oration or 


ſpeech of a General addreſſed 
his ſoldiers, to animate them to 
It was ſo 


fight, to appeaſe ſedition, or to 


keep them to their duty; a mount 

| of earth was raiſed upon the occa- 

upon the top of cheir helmets. See 
n FF 


ſion; as it were a kind of tribunal 


"op ** of turf. From this the General 
Arso-ALERVs was a cap made 
of che in of a White animal of- 


pronounced his harangue to the 


army, which was ranged inifeveral” | 


_ ſquadrons 


It is ſometimes. , 
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| ſquadrons round him, with their | 


aptains at their head. When the 
time and\circumſtances would not 
admit of a formal harangue, the 
General went through the ranks, 
and called each by his name, put- 
ting them in mind of their courage 
upon former occaſions, mentionin 
the victories they had won, an 
making promiſes of plunder. 5 

ALTaR. Altars were of two kinds, 
the higher and the lower; the 
higher were intended for the cele/- 
tial Gods, and were called altaria 
from altus ; the lower were for the 

terreſtrial and infernal Gods, and 
Vere called ar. Thoſe dedicated 
to the heavenly Gods were raiſed 
a great height above the ſurface of 
the earth: Thoſe of the terreſtrial 
Gods were almoſt even with the 


ſurface, and thoſe for the infernal 


deities were only holes dug in the 
ground called ſcrobicult, _ 
The altars at firſt were formed 
of turf, but afterwards conſiſted of 
ſtone, marble, wood, and even 
ſometimes of horn, as that of 12 
at Delos. Some were round, ſome 
. ſquare, and ſome oval. All of 
them turned towards the caſt, were 
Placed lower than the images. of 
the Gods, and were ornamented 
with branches and leaves of ſuch 
trees as were ſacred to the deities to 
whom, the altars were conſecrated. 
See Trees. * g a 4 
Before, temples were in uſe the 
altars were placed in the groves, 
highways, or tops of mountains, 
inſcribed with the names, enſigns 
or characters of the reſpective Gods 
to whom they belonged. _ _ 
, . The great temples at Rome ge- 
nerally contained three altars—the 
firſt in the ſanctuary, at the foot 
of the ſtatue, for incenſe and liba- 


- 


tions—the ſecond before the gate 
of the temple, for the ſacrifices of 
victims; and the third was a port- 


ſible oi for the offerings and {a- 


. ſuch as co 


was five- cubits ſquare and 


AMB 
cred veſtments or veſſels to lid 
apes = es e 

The ancients uſed to ſwear upon 
the altars upon ſolemn occaſions, 
rming alliances, trea- 
ties of peace, &. They were alſo 
places of refuge, and ſerved as an 
aſylum and ſanctuary to all who 
fled to them, whatever their crimes 
were, . | Ns 

The principal altars amongſt the 
2 were thoſe of incenſe, of 

urnt- offering, and the altar or ta- 
ble for the ſhew-bread. ikea 

The altar of incenſe was a ſmall 


table of /oittim wood covered with 


lates of gold, It was a cubit 


a cubit broad, and two cubits 


ng, 
high. At the four corners were 
- four horns. %. 38 


"The altar of barat-oBellig wen 
of /bittim wood alſo, and carried 


upon the ſhoulders of the prieſts, 
by ſtaves of the ſame wood oyer- 


laid with braſs. In Neis days it 
high, but it was greatly enlarged 
in the days of Solomon, bang ne. 
cubits ſquare, and ten in height. 
It was covered with braſs, and-had 
a horn at each corner to which the 
ſacrifice was tied. This altar was 
ee in the open air, that the 
oke might not fully the inſide of 
the tabernacle or temple. 22 5 
The altar or table of ſhew- 
bread was of ſhittim wood alſo, co- 
vered with plates of gold, and had 
a border round it, adorned with 
ſculpture. .It was two cubits long, 
one wide, and one and an half in 
height. This table ſtood in the 
Sanfum Sanctorum, and upon it 
were placed the loaves. of ſhew- 
bread. See Shew-Bread, * © 


After the return of the Jews 


from their captivity and the huild- 
ing of the ſecond temple, the form 
and ſize of the altars were ſome- 
what changed, 
AMuBARVALIA, Was a Ceremony .. 
4 | <> w4 


* % 
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amongſt the | Roman, performed 


with a view to procure from the 
Gods a plentiful: harveſt. 
The ambarwalia were ſometimes 
private nature, and managed 
by the maſter of a family—ſome- 
times they were public, and per- 
formed by the prieſts called Fratres 
Ar wales. See Arwvales Fratres. 
The ceremony was performed 
by leading the victims, amidſt a 
concourſe of peaſants, three times 
round the corn fields in proceſſion, 
fore the ſacrifice. NY 
I be victims were a ſow, a ſheep 
and a bull, whence the whole was 
called Suopetaurilia, and the ſacri- 
fice was to Ceres. | | 
This feſtival was held twice in 
the year, at the end of January or 
in April, as ſome ſay; and the ſe- 
cond time in the month of July, 


but there is no certainty as to the 


| They had . different forms of 
prayer 7 a this occaſion, addreſ- 
; ded to different Gods, two of which 
are given us in Cato, de re ruftica, 
r | 
. AmnBassaDoORs, ſee Enbaſſadors. 
Aux us, an earneſt ſolicitation 
to get into ſome magiſtracy or of- 
fice of ſtate. It properly ſignifies 
what we mean by canvaſſing, that 
is, going formally round the city 
. to ſolicit the votes and intereſt of 
the people againſt the election. 
'The candidates did not only apply 
to their acquaintance and friends, 
but took along with them certain 
perſons called Nomenclatores or In- 
 terpretes, who were remarkable for 
their extenſive acquaintance ; theſe 
were to ſuggeſt the names of the 
citizens, that they might make, b 
this means, a perſonal application 
to all they met. DB ge 
The Romans made it a crime to 
ſolicit with ſo much eagerneſs as 
to offer extraordinary gifts, to make 
ule of threats, or to have recourſe 


fine things ſaid by the 


4 


to violence. Several laws wWere 


made to prevent undue influence, 


and to puniſh thoſe who were 


guilty in this reſpect. The Tullian 


w, for inſtance, ſo called' from 
Tully, in whoſe conſulſhip it was 
made, forbad the e to 
beſtow any combats of gladiators 
on the people, to make any public 
feaſt, or to cauſe themſelves to be 
followed by a crowd of clients for 
two years before they offered them- 


ſelves for a place of public truſt. — 


Senators who tranſgreſſed this Jaw 


. were puniſhed with ten years ba- 


niſhment, and others were fined 
and for ever rendered incapable of 


any dignity. But, notwithſtand- 


ing theſe precautions, bribery and 
corruption encreaſed to a moſt 
enormous degree, as is evident 
from ſeveral of the orations of 
D 5 

AuzRkos A, the food which the 
poets both Greek and Roman ſup- 
poſe the Gods to regale themſelves 
with in heaven. But after all the 
ts in 
praiſe of Nectar and Ambroſia, it 
does not appear that they were in 


fact ſo excellent as they repreſent 


them, ſince the Gods uſed often 


to leave them for the blood and fat 


of victims, which they were ſup- 
ſed to ſuck from the altars with 
all the greedineſs of thirſty flies, 


N See Ne&ar. | . 


: Ambroſma\was ſo called becauſe it 
was ſuppoſed to. render thoſe im- 
mortal who fed upon it, and td 
anſwer the double end of food and 


phyſic. 
AMBUBarZ, immodeſt women, 
who came from Syria to o 


mentioned by Horace, and ſo de- 
nominated from the Syriac wor 
abbub, which ſignifies a flate: Bu 
authors are not agreed as to the de- 
rivation of the word. However 


they lived by proſtitution and play- 


ing on the flute, They likewiſe 
- C 1 4 Me nw DIFF "03 pu tal 
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it to the fore-finger that they might 
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fold paint for the faces of the fair 


Tex, who choſe to purchaſe ſuch 


deteſtable ware from ſuch infamous 


wretches. | | 
AMBULAT10 is uſed by Pliny to 


| ſignify a walk in a garden, or other 
convenient place for taking exer- 


ciſe. It differed a little from the 


Ayfti, which were raiſed above the 


walk or ambulatio, and are pro- 
py tranſlated terraces. It dif- 
e 


tered alſo from the Geftatio, which 
was appropriated to taking of ex- 


erciſe in their vehicles. See ti 
and Geſtatio. ee HOG 

- AMBULATORIA Cogna is when 
one diſh as it were walks from one 


end of the table to the other; it is 


a phraſe expreſſive of frugality and 


ſimplicity, and is uſed in contra- 


diſtinction to dubia cœna, in which 
there is fuch variety of diſhes that 
the choice is ſuſpended and the 
gueſts, are doubtful what they 
ſhould eat. See Cena. | 

» AMBURBIUM; a proceſſion made 
by the Romans round the city and 
Pomærium. See Pomærium. 


In this proceſſion they led a vic- 


tim, and afterwards ſacrificed it, 
to avert ſome impending calamity 
from the cit. | 


Scaliger inſiſts that the ambur- + 


Bium was the ſame as the ambarva- 
lia ; but Servius makes a difference. 
See Ambarwalia. 5 
.. AMENTUM was che thong which 
the Romans tied about the middle 
of their darts or javelins, faſtenin 


draw back the weapon after the 


diſcharge. 'They thought too that 


ic ſerved to enforce the ow. See 


Amentum is alſo the name of the 


latchet by which their ſandals 
were faſtened. See Sandals. 


_ .. AmicTvs was any upper gar- 


ment worn by the Romans over the 
tunica, See Tunica and Habit. 
. AMICuLUM, an upper garment 
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worn by the Roman ladies, ſome- 


thing different from the palla, ad 


we are informed by Livy; but in 


what reſpect it differed from it is 


not certain. It is ſuppoſed to have 


been ſhorter than the palla. See : 


Palla and Habit. 
The Amiculum was indifferently 

worn by matrons and courtezans. 
When it is uſed to ſignify a 


of the dreſs of men; we are to ſup- | 
poſe it different from the amictus, 


and nearly reſembling the chlamys 
or paludamentum. See Chlamys and 


, Paludamentum. - ' © 
arge cup, uſed | 


Aursris, al 
both amongſt the Greeks and Romans 
at their entertainments, which was 
to be drank” without any interme- 
diate reſpiration. -When a perſon 
had — this beaſtly exploit, 
the company uſed to applaud him 
with much zeal in this form 
Znoticg long may you live; He- 
race makes mention of 'this cup in 
one of his odes, with the epithet 
Threicia, which marks its origin; 


and indeed it was a mode of drink? 


ing much better ſuited to barbarous 
nations, ſuch as Thrace or Scythia, 


than the 2 Romans or ſtill po- 
s 


liter Greeks. See Drinking: . 
AmPHiCTYONS, an affembly 
compoſed of deputies from the dif- 


ferent ſtates of Greeee, and reſem-- 


bling in ſome meaſure the diet of 
the German empire. . 
Authors give different aceounts 


g of the number of the Anphictyons, 
as well as of the ſtates who were 
entitled to ſend repreſentatives to 


this council. They appear, froni 
good authority, to have been twelve 
at their firſt inſtitution; and ſent 
dy the following cities and ſtates, 


the Lniant, Dorian, Perbebians, 


Baotians, Magnefians, Acbhæant, 
Phthians, Melians, Dolopians, AEni» 


anians, Delphians, and PBoc un. 


But in proceſs of time, many 
changes took place, ſome eities 
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According to Antoninus Pius, the 


council of the Amphictyon remain- 


ed entire in his time, and was then 
augmented to thirty. . 

It was uſual for 2 to ſend 
two members, under different de 
nominations. One was called Hie- 
rammemom, and was to take care to 
inh what related to ſacrifices 


religious ceremonies, Hewas 


choſen. by lot. The other was 
called Pylagoras, and choſen by a 
majority of voices. His office was 
to hear and decide cauſes and diſ- 

between private perſons.— 


| Both of theſe members had a right 


| to deliberate and vote in matters 
that concerned the common in- 
tereſts of Greece. | | | 
The Amphifyons met regularly 
at Delphi, 
ring and autumn, and determined 
matters of difference between 
any of the Grecian ſtates, their de- 
ciſions being regarded as ſacred 
und inviolable. 5 1 
Auron, conſtituted part 
of the luſtration of infants. It was 
performed by the midwives, on the 
fifth day after the birth, and con- 
ſiſted in rumning with the infants 
in their arms round the hearth, and 


by this means entering them; as it 


were, into the family, See Infants, 
_.- AMPHIPPIL, Grecian ſoldiers, 
who made uſe of two horſes with- 
out ſaddles, and had fo much agi- 
lity as to be capable of vaulting 
and leaping from one to tho other. 
Au Ri R ORA, veſſels with a 
1 5 2 —_ end, which moved 
ike the fa Amphiſbeena. The 
were uſed moſt —— in — 
fined or rapid rivers and narrow 
channels, where there was a diffi- 
culty of turning or tacking about. 
 AMPHITHEATRE, a large build- 
ing amor | 
people uſed to fit and behold the 


twice à year, via. in 


the Romens, where the 


A M U 
combats of Gladiators, of wild 
beaſts, and other exhibitions. 

Amphitheatres were either round 
or oval; they were ſo called be- 
cauſe they are equal to two theatres 

which were ſemi-circular build- 
ings) joined together, They were 
at firſt only of wood, but Statilius 
Taurus, in the reign of Auguſtus, 
built one for the firſt time of ſtone. 
They contained a number of ſeats 
riſing one above another. The 
principal parts of an Amphitheatre 
were the arena, the cavea, and the 
podium. See Arena, Podium, and 
Cavea. | 4 5 

The rows of benches were above 
the podium, Their figure was Cir- 
cular, and they were entered by 
avenues, at the end of which were 
gates called Vomitoriæ. 25 

AMPHORA was both a Grecian 


and a Roman meaſure. As a liquid 


meaſure it contained forty-eight 
ſextarii, i. e. about ſeven gallons 
one pint of our wine meaſure. | 

As a dry meaſure amongſt the 
Romans it contained three buſhels. 
See Meaſure. \ e 

AMPLIAT1ON amongſt the Ro- 
mans was the deferring to paſs ſen- 
tence in-certain cauſes. - 'This the 
judge did by pronourtcing the word 
amplius; or by writing N. L. for 
nom liguet, ſignifying that the canſe 
was not clear, and therefore far- 
ther evidence was require. 

_ AnvvLLa, a veſſel uſed in the 
Roman baths. Its uſe was to con- 
tain oil for anointing the body—it 
was big bellied, like a bottle. A 
eup of the ſame name for drinking 
out of, at table, was likewiſe in 
uſe, made ſometimes of leather, 
but moſtly of glaſs. e 

Auvrzr, 'a charm or ſuppoſed 
preſervative againſt diſeaſes, witch- 
craft, or any other miſchief. They 
were very frequent amongſt the 


Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans, | 
and were made of ſtone, metal, 
- | f ſimples, ö 


ANA. 


ſimples, animal ſubſtances, or, in 


ſhort, any thing which a weak 
imagination ſuggeſted. _ The Tews 
were very ſuperſtitious in the uſe 
of amulets, and the Miſna forbids 
them, unlefs received from ſome 
perſon of whoſe, cures, at leaſt, 
three inſtances could be produced. 


The Phyla&eries may be conſidered 


in this light, as worn by the Pha- 
riſees and others of the Few 
nation. * | 

Amulets amongſt the Greeks were 
called guiexinga, Ei , ano- 


Tedec H, S ,]Glw lla, Seng, and 
£fxoxTia, The Latins called them 1 


 Amuleta, Appenſa, Pentacula, Cc. 
| ANaBATHRA, amongſt the an- 
cients, were a kind of ſtone blocks 
raiſed by the highway ſides to aſſiſt 
travellers in mounting their horſes 
or diſmounting, before 


J. 
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veiled, See Marriage. 


when the beide firſt appeared un. 
It was cuſtomary, on the third 


day of the marriage, to make pre- 


* 


ſents to the new married lady, which 


were alſo called Anacalypteria. 


 AnaceTa, an Arhenian Feſtival | 
in honour of the Dieſturi, or Caftor 
and Pollux, who were called Aua 
ces or . The ſacriflces on this 


occaſion were called Stohl, be- 
cauſe. theſe deities were ſtrangers, 


or Seon: They conſiſted of three 


offerings named Teihas, Plays were 


the- uſe of 


ſtirrups. The firſt author of this 


contrivance among the Romans Was 


C. Gracchus, the brother of Tiberius. 
Asabathra is alſo uſed to ſignify 
the ranges of ſeats in the theatres 


and other publick buildings, riſing 


gradually one above another. 


AxaRAsII Were expeditious cou- 


riers, meſſengers or poſts that tra- 


velled upon errands. of importance, 
{patches 


and were the carriers of 
of conſequence. They were con- 


veyed from place to place on horſe-. 


back, or in carriages. See Poſt, 

_ ANABOLBEUS | Was an equery or 
groom. of the ſtables, whoſe. office 
was to aſſiſt his 


cĩents uſed no Stirrups as we do, 
they either took advantage of a ri- 


ſing ground, or jumped upon the 


backs of their horſes, or were aſſiſt- 
ed by one of the Anabolei, 
— ANACALYPTERIA, Feſtivals: a- 
mongſt the Greeks, held on the day 
that the bride was allowed to take 
off and lay aſide her veil: The third 
day after the marriage was the time 


maſter in getting 
upon horſeback; for as the An- 


1 * 
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emnity. Habs 7 466; 
| ANAGLETERI1A. was a feſtival 4. 
mongſt 'the ancients,. celebrated 
when their Kings or Princes came 
of age, and took upon themſelves 
the cares of government, It was 
ſo named becauſe notice was uſually. 


4 


given of this event to the people, 
by proclamation, that they might 5 


go and ſalute them, and pay the 
compliments ſuitable to the occa-- 
ſion. This was obſerved in all the 
regal ſtates of Greece. WES 

ANACLINOPALE, 2 


wreſtling amongſt the Athlete of 


threw the 


office was to read to them at meals, 
or wheneyer they leiſure to 
liſten to him. The qualificatione 


C3... 


Greece,” in which the . combetants 
v themſelves down on purpoſe, 
and continued the fight upon che 
ground, by pinching, biting, ſerateh- 
Ing, and any other method of 

1 the enemy. SeeWreftling. 


- 


of this ſervant were a conſiderable 


ſhare of earning, clearneſs of * 


propriety of pronunciation, and 


ood accent. wes” 
The Anagnoſte were in g. 
dit under the Emperor Claudius. 
" ANALECTA was a ſervant amongſt 


the Romans, who took up the frag- 


— 


5 ments 
* 
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frequently acted during the ſo- 


kind of - | 


NAGNOST A Was a ſervant kept 
by families of diſtinction, "whoſe 


ere - 


| Joſt the power of life and 
- againſt thoſe perſons who, accord- 
_ Moſaic law, qught to 


ANC 
ments and gathered the off-falls of 


the table, after an entertainment. 


 AnaTHEMA in the ſcriptures, 
fignifies ſomething ſet apart as ſa- 
cred, ſeparated for holy uſes, de- 


voted to the Lord. It is generally 


underſtood to denote the cutting off 


or ſeparating any one from the com- 


' munion of the faith, the number of 


the living, or the privileges of ſo- 


ciety; or the devoting any animal, 
os deftruction. 


city, or other thing to 


 Anathema was a ſpecies of ex- 


communication amongſt the Jesus, 
and often practiſed after 1 had 
eath, 


ing to the 


have been executed, A criminal, 


after the ſentence of eæcommunicatlon 
was pronounced, became anathema: 
And they had a full perſuaſion that 
the ſentence would not be in vain ; 


but that God would interfere to 
uniſh the offender in a manner 
| Ambar to the penalty of the law of 


Moſes : A man for inſtance whom 
the law condemned to be ſtoned, 


would be killed, they believed, by 

the fallin of a ſtone upon him; a 
man to be hanged, would be choak - 
ed: and one | | 
tenced to the "flames, would be 
burnt in his houſe, &c. 'Mara- 
_ atha, a Syriac word ſignifying the. 

Lord cometh, was added to the ſen- 
tence, to expreſs their perſuaſion. 


whom the law ſen- 


that the Lord would come to take 
vengeance upon that guilt which 


they, cireumſtanced as they were, 


* = * 5 


not the power to puniſh. —Se- 


veral pathetic” alluſions are found 
in St. Paul's epiſtles, Both to tlie 


llaſt ſenſe of the word, and to the 
others alſo. 


See Maran-atha and 


xcommunication. 


» ANCYLE is the name of a ſhield, 
that was ſuppoſed to have fallen 
down from heaven in the reign of 
Numa Pompilius, and dropt into 


declaring that the ſafety and pro- | 
perity of the city depended upon 


their preſerving this ſhield. This 
was publicly reported and the whole 
country of Hay which, at that 
time was waſted by a peſtilence, 
received comfort from the report, - 
and recovered from their drooping 
ſtate of deſpondency. The better 
to preſerve this target, Numa Pom 
pilius was adviſed by his female 
friend, the goddeſs Egeria, to make 
eleven others like it, to prevent the 
diſcovery of the true one, Eleven 
others were accordingly made by 
Veturius Mamurius, ſo like the di- 
vine original, that Numa himfelf 
could not make the diſtinction. 
They were of an oval form, with 
ſeveral foldsorplaitscloſingone over 
another, and fitted the elbow exact - 
55 To preſerve theſe precious 

ields, Numa inftituted an order 
of prieſts, called Salii, conſiſting 
of twelve, which was equal to the 
number of the Ancylia they were 
appointed to take care of. See 
Salii. | 1 

The Salli carried the Ancylia every 
year in proceſſion round the city, 
on the firſt of March, which was a2 
ſolemn feſtival called by the name 
of Mamuralia, Ludi Saliares, Ancy - 
liorum Feflum, &c. See Ludi Sa- 
Hares. * F ** 

AnDABATE a ſort of Gladiators 
who fought hoodwinked, with an 
helmet 'that covered 'their eyes ; 
they engaged on (horſeback or in 
chariots.” See Gladiators. 
'* ANDROLEPSY, an action at law 
allowed by the Atherihns' againſt 
ſuch as protected perſons guilty of 
murder. The relations of the 
deceaſed were allowed by this to 
ſeize three men in the city or houſe 
to which the malefaQor had fled, 


till he were either ſurrendered, of 


ſatisfaction made ſome other way 
for the murther. See Murter. 


his hands, a voice at the ſame time -AnGEL uſually fignifies a ſpirit | 
| : | | 5 | 3 | em- 


* 


mean, ) is inten 


empires, nations, 


ANI 


employed by God to execute his 
commiſſions. , Angels are ſuppoſed 
to be the agents that the Deity 
makes uſe of in the government of 


the world. The word Angel de- 


notes, in its proper ſenſe, a meſ- 
ſenger, and probably ought to be 
0 tranſlated in two. or three places 

in the New Teſtament ; where it 
does not appear that any celeſtial 
meſſenger, (which the word An- 
gel is Fa underſtood to 
ed. 2 750 

The Jeauiſb Rabbins have ſeveral 


whimſical conceits concerning An- 


gels, and divide them. into many 
different orders or claſſes, without 
any other foundation than a wild 
imagination and a prepoſterous love 
of hypotheſis. There are various 
opinions concerning the time when 
the Angeli were created ; each per- 
ſon ſupporting his own opinion 
with Jo moſt ridiculous and far- 
fetched arguments. 3 
As to their office and employ- 
ment, ſome are ſaid to preſide over 
rovinces, cities, 
Nas, articular perionn — theſe laſt 
are ſtiled guardian angels. In ſhort, 
the ancient Chriſtians and the Jews 
ſeem to haye framed a ſyſtem on 


this ſubject, which favours of the 


heathen mythology. | | 
We ad of the Angel of death, 


the deſtroying Angel, &c. which . 
being literally taken by the ſuper- | 
ſtitious, help to defend their wild 
Greeks and Romans, was the firſt _ 
courſe, or rather a preparation for 
ſupper, conſiſting of herbs of the 


hypotheſes ; whereas if we tranſlate 
the phraſes, meſſenger of death, 
meſſenger of deſtruction, they will 
ſignify only ſome ſevere diſorder, 
or alarming infliction. 
For Evil Angels. See Devil, or 
Demon. 1 . | 
ANIMA, See Soul. . 
ANnIMADVERS10 in the Roman 
Judicature, was the putting in exe- 


cution the ſentence pronounced by 
the court. This was left always to 


the care and management of the 


times 


ANT 


"ns $ > 
Prætor. See Judgment and Pretor, | 
 AnNnaLEs were a chronological 25 
account of the remarkable events 
of a ſtate. from year to year ; — 
whereas hiſtory deſcants non thoſe 


events, and upon the cauſes 
produced them. It was allowed 
to none but the prieſts, in the in- 


fancy of Rome, to write che annals 
of that ſtate, from which eircum 


ſtance they were called Annales 
Maximi, becauſe they were conſe- 


crated by the Pontifex Maximus, 


and thus obtained their authen- 
ticity. _ fans So an 


AxNALIs LEX. The law a- 


mongſt the Romans, which pre- 
ſcribed the age at which ons 


might be promoted - to offices of 


ſtate. No man could be made a 
Enight under eighteen, nor obtain 
the Conſulſbip under twenty-five. 


The Romans borrowed this law from 


the Athenians. 


AnxaL1sClavas, The nail which 
the Prætor, Conſul, or Dictator, 
drove into the wall of Jupiters 


temple annually upon the /des of 
September, to Re the number of 


years. But this cuſtom was ſuper- 
ſeded by reckoning years by Con- 


ſulſbips. The ceremony was ſome- 
performed to avert the 
plague, &. ThE a 

Aae 

Aux us. See Year. _ | 
Anser. See the article Goofs. + 
AnTECOENIUM amongſt the 


ſharpeſt taſte, eggs, oyſters, - &c. 


The Greeks called it Iod. 


See Cana. 


get intelligence, proviſions, &c. or 
to chuſe a proper place for the 


camp. They were ſomętimes called 


Anteceſſores, and by the Greeks, 
Prodromi. ; | 
„„ 


s which 


's. See the article Rings. 


 AnTEcCurs0REs a party of horſe | 
_ detached before the main body to 


— 


. ANTESIGNAN1, according to 


Lifts, were ſoldiers in the Roman 
- armies peo before the ſtandards, 
ga whoſe uty it was to defend them. 
The word is uſed in Cæſar and 
Livy to ſignify the firſt line or firſt 
| body of heayy-grmed troops. The 
Pelle are alſo called by this name, 
when they uſed to ſkirmiſh before 


a 
courts of, es on the 


SK. * * 


they termed Chytri, from xilęa a pot 
or kettle, becauſe now they brought 
i 2 $ x 22 3 $a" 


APH 
out and offered to Mercury a large 


pot. or kettle. full of all forts of 
pulſe and ſeeds, which, by the by, 


they did not eat, on account of 


their being ſacred to Mercury the 
Infernal. During this feſtival, the 
Naves were allowed by their maſ- 
ters to make merry and indulge 


themſelves in the ſame manner as 


the Roman ſlaves at the Saturnalia. 


Ses Saturnalia. 


ANTHESTERION was the fixth 


month of the Athenian year, con- 
liſting of twenty-nine days, and- 


anſwering to the latter part of our 
November and beginning of De- 
cember. This month was ſo call. 
ed from the feaſt 4nthefteria above 
J Zu 

" AnTiGRaPHE,amongſt the Athe- 
nian, was an action at law about rela- 
tions, whereby a perſon claimed 
kindred to ſuch or ſuch a family. 

' ANTIPELARGIA, a law among 
the ancients, * whereby children 
were obliged to furniſh neceſſaries 
to their aged parents, in imitation 
of the Stork ; hence, in ſome latin 
writers, itis tranſlated Lex ciconaria, 
or the Stork's la F. 


Auridpo, lignifies to forbid a 


law to pals, and is uſed in alluſion 
tothe cuſtom of giving to each per- 
ſon, at the Roman Comitia, two 
tablets, one marked U. R. for ati 


rogas, be it as you will, the other 
A. for antiquo, or antiguum volo, 1 
' forbid it, or more properly, I am 


for the old law. See Comitia, Ro- 
gatia, Law. Or £2 
- APEx, was a ſtitched cap ſome- 
what Sandee 


the addition of a little ſtick fixe 


on the top, and wound about with 


white wool, properly belonging to 


the Hamines. See Flamen. 
_ APARACT1,inthe maritime affairs 
of the Greeks and Romans, were 


open yeſſels without decks. 
APHRODISIA, the name of ſeye- 


- moſt 


-- 


an helmet, wi 


' 


ral feſtivals in honourof Vent, the 


moſt remarkable of which was that | 


at Cyprus, At this ſolemnity ſeve- 


ral myſterious rites were perform- - 


ed. All who were initiated offered 
a piece of money to the Goddeſs as 


an Harlot, and received; in re- 


turn, a meaſure of ſalt, and a 
gt; the ſalt, becauſe ſhe 


was born of the ſea; and the. 


pa wog, becauſe ſhe was the God» 
deſs of wantonneſs. 

AyopYTERIUM, a ſtripping- 
room where people dreſſed and 
undreſſed at che entrance of the 
ancient baths. ' 

APOLLINARES Lzdi, were games 
celebrated annually by the Roman, 
in honour of Apollo. They were 
inſtituted by command of an ora- 
cle contained_in a poem caſuall 
found, which required them, if 
they wiſhed to drive out their ene- 

mies, who then infeſted their bor. 


ders, to celebrate yearly games in' 


Honour of 2 and make a col- 
lection for the God, out of the pub- 
lic and private ſtock. They were 
firſt held in the year of Rome 542 
The Prætor had the direction of 
them, and ten men were appointed 
to ſee that the ſacrifices upon the 
occaſion were performed after the 
Grecian manner. The ſuperſtitious 
fears of the Romans and the preva- 


lence of a deftroying peſtilence juſt 


after the fatal battle of Came ve 
probably firſt gave birth to theſe 
games. | 

The | 
theſe games was fixed at the diſere- 
tion of the Prætor till the year of 
the city 545, when a law paſſed to 
ſettle them for ever on a conſtant 
day, which was near the nones of 
Joly. | 
© AyroLLonra, a feſtival ſacred to 
Apollo at Egialea, in which certain 
boys and girls marched in proceſ- 
ſion, entreating Apollo and Diana 
to come to their city. © | 

APOPHORETA, among the an- 


day for the celebration of 


APO 
cients, were preſents made to the 
gueſts at entertainments, which 
— 9 carried away with them. 

eſpaſian- gave Apophoreta to the 
— oo. 93 and to the 
women on the calends of March. 
APosTLE in the new teſtament 
ſignifies one commiſſioned by Jeſus 
Chrift himſelf to preach his goſpel, - 
and propagate his religion in the 


world. Our Lord inveſted twelve :- 


of his diſciples with the apoſtleſhip, 
in alluſion perhaps to the twelve 
Patriarchs. They were endowed 
with the gift of languages, and u 
power of working miracles, both 
of which were abſolutely neceſſary 
for the eſtabliſhment of chriſtiani 
in the world. I ſhall here ſ 
down'the names and badges of the 
Apoſtles. | $65 
Peter, is painted with the keys; 
Paul, with a ſword; Andrew with 
a croſs; James the greater with a 
pilgrim's ſtaff, and gourd-bottle ; 
James the leſs with a fuller's pole; 
Jobn, with a cup and winged ſer- 
pent flying out of it; See 
with a knife; Philip with a long 
ſtaff, the upper end of which is 
formed into a croſs ; Thomas with 
a lance ; Matthew with a hatchet; 
Matthias with a battle-ax ; Simon 
with a ſaw j and. Jude with a club. 
AyoTHEOSIS, a ceremony 
which the ancient Romans compli- 
mented their Emperors and great 
men, after their death, with a place 
amongſt the Gods. It is deſcribed 
by Herodian, and was as follows; 
the real body being burnt accord- 
ing to cuſtom, an image of wax 
Was Rane exactly reſembling 
the deceaſed. This image, 
laced on an ivory couch where 
it laid for ſeven days,” and” was 
made to look pale as if dangerouſly 
ill. The Senate in mourning, and 
the honourable matrons, in cloſe 
white veſts to indicate their ſor- 
row, ſat in the mean time on 5 
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ade che couch. The phyſicians 
were every day admitted to ſee the 


waxen patient, and declared him, 
every viſit, worſe and worſe. At 
laſt when they ſuppoſed him dead, 


a ſelect company of young men, of 


the Senatorian order, carried the 
couch with the image, on their 


moulders, through the via ſacra 


to the forum, and from thence to the 
campus martius, where it was de- 


poſited upon an edifice in the form 


of a pyramid. The couch being 
thus placed, amidſt a quantity of 
fpices and other combuſtibles, 
which were contributed in great 

rotuſion by all who attended, the 
Knights made a ſolemn proceſſion 
round the pile, in a meaſure re- 
ſembling the pyrrbic dance. Cha- 
riots alſo containing the images of 


the moſt illuſtrious Romans of for- 


mer ages, were driyen round the 
pile, by eoach- men dreſſed in pur- 
ple, This pomp being over, the 
new Emperor with a torch ſet fire 


to the fabric, and the whole con- 
courſe of people aſſiſted in lighting 


it in ſeveral. places. An eagle in 


the mean time was let fly from the 


top of the building, which mount- 


ing in the air with a fire-brand was 


ſuppoſed to convey the ſoul of the 
deceaſed to heaven, and thence- 
forth he was ranked amongſt the 
Gods —This is the old Roman re- 
ceipt for making Gods | 
Something like the Apotheofis was 
obſerved amongſt the Greeks alſo, 
The dead were complimented two 
ways by them, for they were either 
raiſed to the rank of heroes, or to 
the higher order of immortsl Gods, 
deſerved. | 

APPAREL. See Habit. 

APPARITORES,. a general term, 
comprehending all the attendants 


as their ſervices among mankind 


and public ſervants of the, Roman 


magiſtrates, ſo called from the 


word Appareo, becauſe they always 


„ 
ſtood ready to execute their maker's : 


orders. The moſt remarkable of 


cones Lictores, Viatores, and the 


Carmfex; all which ſee in their 


proper places. 


 APPELLATIO, an appeal, The 1 


Sempronian law ſecured this privi- 


theſe were the Scribe, Accenſi, Pre; 


lege to the Roman citizens, that 


they could not be 2 con- 


wicked, but by the ſuffrage of the 
people; and in whatever provinces 


they happened to reſide, if the 


Governor ſhewed a diſpoſition to 
condemn them to death, to ſcourge, or 
deprive them of their property, 
they had liberty to appeal from his 
juriſdiction to the judgment 
of the people. This law, which 
was 29 81 under the repub 
lican form of government, con- 


tinued in force under the Empe- 


rors; ſo that if any freeman of 
Rome thought himſelf ill uſed, an 
aggrieved by the preſidents, in any 
of the provinces, he could by ap- 
peal remove his cauſe to Rome, to 
the determination of the Emperor. 
A number of erſon we are told 
were 8 

conſular rank, to receive the appeals 


of the people in the provinces.— 


Theſe obſervations will explain the 
nature of St. Paul's appeal in the 
acts of the apoſtles. . 
Arrlausk was an artificial, 
muſical kind of noiſe, made by the 
audience or ſpectators of plays or 


by Auguſtus, all of | 


other entertainments, - It was per 


formed by the hands, in which 


circumſtance. it differed from the 
Acclamatio. It was of three kinds, 


' viz. Bombus, Imbrices, and Tefte. 
The firſt was made by clapping 
their hands, or ſmacking their lips: 
the ſecond and third by beatin 


ſounding veſlels placed in the thea- 
tres for that purpoſe. Perſons were 
inſtructed to give applauſe with 
kill, and hired by vainglorious 
poets, actors, &c. See Acclamatio. 
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Apart, the ſecond month of w. | 
Romulus s year, which conſiſted. the Pretor appointed, in-conjunc- 


only of ten months, and began in 


march ; but it is the fourth of 
Numd's year, which began in 


4- 
nuary, and conſiſted of ad 
months. See the article Tear. 
Adv et Ignis Interdictio, See 
Exilium. a, 

Aquzpvcr, certain channels, 
formed at an amazing expence, for 


. _ . conveying water to Rome. The 


Romans were truly magnificent in 
theſe works. Appius Claudius is 
ſaid to have been the firſt inventor 
of them in the year of the city 441. 

The aguædudts were ſometimes 


cut thro* mountains for above forty - 


miles together. The conſtant 
courſe of the channel, in many of 


them, was ſo wide that a man on 


horſeback might ride thro' them, 


and their vaults and arches were in 


ſome places 109 feet high, Some 
make the number of aqueduds four- 
teen, and ſome reckon twenty ; 
but Frontinus, who was the over- 


ſeer of theſe works, in the reign of 


Nerwa, ſays there were only nine 
in his time. The firſt of theſe nine 
was called Appia Aqua, the ſecond. 
Anio Vetus, the third Agua Martia, 
the fourth Tepula, the fifth Agua 
ulia, the ſixth Aqua Virginis, the 
eventh Alſetina, the eighth Agua 
Claudia, and the ninth Avio Nowns. 
Aqui, the eagle, which was 
choſen by the Romans for their de- 
vice in their ſtandards. It was 
generally of filver, ſometimes of 


- gold. e eagle, Vegetius informs 


us, was the proper enſign of the 
Romans, but we meet with many 
others in various authors. Every 


legion, amongſt the Romans, was 


divided into ten cohorts, and the 
firſt cohort of each legion always 
had the eagle for its enſign. For a 
further account of this matter, ſee 


the article Signa. 


4 ARA. See Altar. N 


=: 
ArxBITER, a kind of judge whorg, 


tion with others of the ſame deno - 
mination, to determine in ſome 


private cauſes of no great conſe- 
| Jaller and of eaſy deciſion. See 


ices. 


= 


Ax BIT ER Vini, or Arbiter bi- 


bendi, at the Roman entertainments, 
was the toaſt-maſter. He Was 


{ometimes called Rex wini, and a- 


mongſt the Greeks oujemociagX0cs 
Baomneus, 'Fealmyeg.. He was cho- 
ſen by the tali or teſeræ; when 
they made uſe of the tali, that per- 
ſon was elected who. threw with 
four tali four different faces or 
numbers ; and when they uſed the 
teſſeræ the three fixes were the for- 
tunate caſt, See Tali and Tefere. 


It was the buſineſs of the Arbiten. 


bibendi to preſcribe to the company 
the rules to be obſerved in _drink- 
ing, and puniſh at diſcretion ſuch 
as did not conform to them. 8 

Lipſius mentions fifteen rules or 
laws which were always in force, 
the principal of which are as follow, 


Vinum purum, putum, puer, infundito. | 


A Summo ad imum more ma jorum | 


bibunto. Us | 
Decem Cyathi ſumma potio ſunto. 


Bano 1 
Dominam fi quis habęſſit, indicium 
facito © © 3 


Rixe, clamir, contentio ad Thraeas 1 2 


Ablegantor: Eorum vicem carmen, 


Aliudve quid muſeum preftrunto, Nc. 


What has been here obſerved, 
with reſpe& to the Arbiter bibend# 
of the Romans, may be underſtood 


as applicable for the moſt part, 


to the Tuumoiagxos amongſt the 
Greeks. | | 98 
Ak BOR ES. See Trees. | 

_ ArCugR. See Bow: © | 


 Arxcues triumphal, were e- 


reed. by the Romans in honour of 
| ; thoſe 


/ 


— 


* 


A R. C. 


| 
0 


thoſe ho had deſerved a triumph, 


and deſigned: as a reward and en- 


couragement of noble enterprizes. 
At firſt they were rude ſtructures, 
or ſimple unadorned arches ; but 


afterwards they were built of a the houſe, or perſon who 
- ſquare form, with a ſpacious arched 
gate in the middle, and little ones 
on each fide. The whole was or- 


— 


— 
* 


namented with ſeulpture, repre- 


ſenting the atchievment whoſe me- 
mory it was intended to perpetu- 


5 ate; from the middle arch were 
ſuſpended little images of victory, 
With c-owns in their hands, which 


they let down and put upon the 
Conqueror's head as he paſſed in 
the triumphal proceſſion. 
arches of Romulus were of brick — 
that of Camillus of plain ſquare 
fone ; but thoſe of Caſar, Druſus, 
Titus, Gordian, Trajan, &c. were 
of marble entirely. «© 
 ARcnisYNAGOGUS, among the 
Feu, was the chief or ruler of the 
ſynagogue. 'The buſineſs of the 
Arc Per was to invite thoſe to 
ſpeak in the ſynagogue, whom they 
judged capable He, and to decide 
controverſies and diſputes about 
money matters. They had power 


to whip or excommunicate ſuch 


offenders as were found to have 


The 


merited theſe puniſhments, Their 


number differed according to the 
extent of the city. In ſome fn 
gogues there were ſeventy, in lome 


eight or ten, in others not more 


than one. They are ſometimes 
called the Angels or Princes of the 
| Synagogue, and the Fexws gave them 
the appellation of Chacamim, i. e. 
wiſe. See Synagogue. _ 
ARCHITRICLINUS amongſt the 
Greeks and Romans, was the maſter 
or director of a feaſt. His office 
Was to take care of the order œco- 
nomy, and etiquette of the table, 
the covering and uncovering it, the 
' command of the ſervants, and re- 


ARE 


gulating formalities. The Archi- 
triclinus differed from the” Arbiter, 
bibendi or Modimperator, the Arbi- 
ter being elected by the gueſts, but 
the Are itriclinus by the maſter of 
gave the 
treat. See Arbiter bibendi. 

Ax enox, the chief magiſtrate of 
Athens.” The nine magiſtrates 
who took upon themſelves che go- 
vernment of the city after the 
&:ath of Codrus their laſt King, 
were each of them called by thig 
name. At firſt their office was for 
life, but it was afterwards limited 
to ten years, and laſt of all, to one. 
— Of | theſe nine. Archons fix 
were called Theſmothet&, the other 


three were the Baſileus, the Pole- 


march, and the Archon ſo called by 
way of eminence, as being ſuperior 
to all the reſt. See The/mothete, 
Bafileus, and Polermarch. 
The Archons decided with ſo- 
vereign authority all religious and 
civil matters. They were choſen 
by lot, and afterward examined as 
to theirqualifications by the people. 
Ak ENA was the middle part of 


the Roman amphitheatres where 


the Gladiators, &c. uſed to engage, 
it was ſo called becauſe it Was ä 
ſtrewed with ſand, both to prevent 
the performers from falling, and to 
ſoak up the blood which was ſhed. 
See Gladiators and Amphitheatre. 
_ ARENAR11, among the Romans, 
were Gladiators who combated 
with wild beaſts in the Arena. 
They were ſlaves of the loweſt. 
rank, ſo that, if manumitted, they 
were incapable of becoming Roman 
citizens. They were ſometimes 

called Beftiarii. See Beſtiazii.\ 
ARrEOPAGUS, a ſovereign court 
at 4thens, ſo famous for its juſtice 
and impartiality, that the Gods 
are faid to have ſubmitted their 
uarrels to its determination. The 
time of the inſtitution of it is un- 
certain, as is alſo the reaſon of its 
being 


AR1I - 
being called gu; the num- 
ber of the perſons that compoſed 
this venerable court-is likewiſe un- 
determined; Thoſe however who 
had faithfully diſcharged the office 
of Archon, it ſeems, were admitted 
into it. This court met three 
times every month, on the 27th, 
28th, and 29th days: They ſatin 
the open air, and determined all 
 eauſes in the night and in the dark. 
They took cognizance of murther, 
and moſt other capital offences. 
Sentence was given by caſting the 
votes of acquittal or condemnation 
into. two urns provided far the pur- 
poſe. Before the trial began, the 


| er and defendant took a ſo- 


emn oath by the Furies, upop the 


teſticles of a goat, a ram, and a 


bull. Then the accuſer was placed 


upon the ſtool of T8pis or injury, 


and the delinquent upon that of 


 availia or innocence, (theſe 
were two Godeſſes whoſe: temples 
were erected in the Areopagus) and 
afterwards they - rocked ed to the 
examination. The priſoner was 
allowed to make his defence in two 
orations, and if, after the \firſt was 
ended, he ſuſpected the goodneſs 
of his cauſe, he was allowed to ſe- 
cure himſelf by flight and volun- 
tary baniſhment. The members 
of the court were uſually called 
Senators, and their power extended 


to matters of the higheſt conſe- 


guence. See Trial. 5 
Axl or Argea, were certain 
Places at Rome conſecrated by Numa 
in memory of ſome Greek princes 
buried there. A ſacrifice was of- 
fered at them, on the 15th of May 
annually, to the manes of the de- 
ceaſed Greeks, and certain images, 
in number thirty, were thrown by 
the _ virgins into the Tiber 
from the ſublician bridge. Theſe 
. e called Argei, and were 
made of ruſnes. RES 
AR1Es; the battering ram, a mi- 


was. hung in 


TIE 


ina ative uſed: bythe os. 
ar | Ay cy of three 


and Grectans. 


kinds: The firſt was plain and un- 


artificial, being nothing but a long 


beam with an iron ;head, which 


the ſoldiers bore on the arms and 


ſhoulders,. and puſh'd; ayvith main 
an” e ſecond 


foree againſt the 
ropes to another beam, 
by the help of which they thruſt/it 


forward with much greater force: 


The third differed from the former 
only as being covered with a 
xeawm or ſhroud, to guard the 
ſoldiers, whence it was called:Tyſ- 


tudo arietaria. The beam was co- 
vered with iron- plates, that it 


might not be ſet on fire, and was 


ſometimes no leſs than 120 feet in | 


length. The head was armed 


with as many horns as they pleaſed. : 


s rams, according to Foſe- 


Veſpa 
. were but of moderate 


ength, had heads as thick as ten 
men, and twenty-five horns, each 
of which was as thick as one man, : 


and placed a cubit's diſtance from 
the reſt, Pliny aſcribes the inven- 
tion of the battering ram to Epeus 
at the ſiege of Troy. Vitruvius 
and Tertullian aſcribe it to the Car- 
thaginians, But be this as it may; 
Ezekiel is the firſt author who men- 


cha at the ſiege of Teruſa- 
lem. Exel. iv. 12. xxi. 22 

Ar1THMETIC.' See Numbers. ' 
 Axx of the covenant. amongſt 


. 


the Jews was a ſmall cheſt or cof- 


fer, three feet nine inches long, 
two feet three inches high, and the 
ſame in breadth. In this ark were 


tables of the covenant. The ark 
was lodged in the temple, and the 
Shechina, or divine preſence ho- 
vered over it in the viſible appear- 
ance of a cloud. The Radbbins are 


not agreed what became of it, after 


the deſtruction of the temple by 
Gate | Nebus 


tions it, __ it was uſed by: Nebus - 


contained the golden pot that had 
manna in it, Aaron's rod, and the 


\ 


Aux. 


Ie beef. The part of the - 


_ * temple where the ark of the cove- 
nant was lodged' was the San&um 
Sanforum. See Sanctum Sanforum. 

See Armour. 

' ARMATURA, amongſt the No- 

mans, was the military exerciſe 


rformed-by the Tyrones.or new- 


lifted men, who were trained with 
the greateſt care; and kept under 
the ſevereſt diſcipline. The ar- 
matura conſiſted chiefly in the ex- 
'Erciſes performed with the miſſive 
weapons, as throwing the ſpear or 
Javelin, ſhooting of arrows, &c. 
Nor did the common ſoldiers only 
ctice in this manner to render 

themſelves perfect, but the officers 
alſo ſet the example of induſtry, 
and endeavoured ſtill further to 
encreaſe their dexterity. | 
Anu were a fort of brace- 
lets worn by the Roman ſoldiers, as 

badges of honour ; they were given 
upon account of ſome eminent ſer- 
vices only, 'and were never be- 
ſtowed but upon ſuch as were born 
Romans. Effeminate ſoldiers were 
- ſometimes called Armillati. 
 ARMILUSTRUM, a feaſt held a- 
mongſt the Romans, in which they 
ſuacrificed in armour to the ſound 

of the trumpet. | 

- -  ARMORUM concuſſio, the claſhing 
of afmour practiſed by the Roman 
armies previous to an engagement, 
and intended to ftrike a panic into 
their enemies : It always followed 
the Claſſicum and the Barritus. See 
Claſficum and Barritus, , © 

ARMOUR, may be conſidered as 

offenſive or defenſive, and a gene- 
ral deſcription of thoſe uſed by the 
Romans will in a great meaſure ſut- 
fice for thoſe of the Greciant alſo. 
The offenſive weapons of the Ro- 
mant were the boa and arrows, the 
haſta or javelin, the pilum or dart, 
the ſword, the fling. Their de- 
fenſive armour were the parma, 
Seutum and clypeus, which were 


ARM 
different kinds fda or ſhields 


—the galea or galerus caſques cr 
helmets, the /orica and pectorale, 


breaſt-plates and coats of mail, to 

which we may. add the ocree or 
Kwnuides of the Greeks; for 4 
more particular account of all theſe 
ſee the different articles, Boav, A.- 
rows, Ce. Where it appears that a 
difference really exiſted betwixt 
the Roman and Grecian armour de- 
ſcribed under the ſame name, it 
ſhall be pointed out: The fame at- 


tention will be paid alſo to thoſe 
of the Je. : 


Having now diſpatched this 
head fo far as it relates to perſonal 
armour, if we may be allowed ſo 
to call that which was born by the 
individuals in an army, it remains 
that we enumerate' the ſeveral kinds 
of offenſive arms or engines uſed by 
the Greeks, Romans, and Fews, in 
attacking placesof ſtrength. Theſe 
were the Arbalefira, the Balifta, 
Aries, Catapulta, Corvus everſor, 
Sambuca, Scorpiones, Helepolis, Teſ- 
tudo, Malleoli or Pyroboli. See a 
further account of all theſe under 
their proper heads. | 

Aux. With reſpect to the Jexvs 
it may not be amiſs in this place 


to obſerve, that their armies were 


not compoſed of regular troops 
kept in pay, .but that the whole 
nation conſiſted of fighting men, 
ready to march againſt an enemy 
as neceſſity, or the orders of God 
required; and they expected no 
other reward for their ſervices, be- 
ſides the glory of conquering - they 


| _— on foot alſo and had no 
7 


horſe amongſt them till the reign 
of Solomon. David is the firſt who 
had regular troops; his ſucceſſors, 
excepting their body guards, which 
were not very numerous, had no 
other forces but a militia, The 
prieſts always went with the Jews 
to war, ſounded the trumpet and 
gave the ſignal for battle; and — 
buen og a 


ARU 


5 biel ark of God was generally borne in 


the army. | 

For an account of the-armies of 
the Romans and Grecians, ſee the 
articles Soldiers, Cavalry, Infantry, 
and heads referred to from thence. 


ArROGATIO. See Adrogatio, 


Arrow, a miſſive weapon of 
offence, 1lender, pointed and barb- 
ed, made to be hot out of a bow. 
Arrows were generally made of 
light wood, and had an iron head, 
which was commonly hooked.— 
The arrow-heads were ſometimes 
fmeared with poiſon; Feathers 
were generally made uſe of to in- 
ereaſe the ſpeed and conſequently 
the force of this weapon. See 
Bow. © | _ 
Arrows were made uſe of by the 
ancients in divination.” _ 
ARvALES Fratres, were twelve 
prieſts amongſt the Romans who 
were formed into a company or 
college by Romulus, who himſelf 
made one of the body. This order 
was in great repute at Rome, and 


held their dignity for life, not 


loſing it by impriſonment, baniſh- 
ment or any. other accident. Ac- 
cording to ſome writers, all diſ- 
utes relative to boundaries were 
ft to their deciſion. They aſ- 


ſiſted and 1 in the ſacrifices 


and proceſſions called Ambarwalia, 
and wore crowns made of ears of 
corn. See Ambarvalia. | 

 Arvsyex, among the Romans, 


was one that pretended to foretell 
by inſpecting the en- 


future ęvents 
trails of beaſts ſacrificed upon the 
altar. The Aruſpices were alſo 


called Extiſpices, and were an or- 


der of prieſthood. If nothing ex- 
Fas og took place with reſpect 


to the victim, they drew favour- 


able conjectures; but looked upon 
it as an unfavourable omen, if any 
thing unuſual appeared in the ani- 
mals before they were cut up, or 


in the entrails afterwards,” or from 


- *&RU 


the flames whilſt they were burn- 
ing, or from the flour, bran, frank? 


incenſe, wine or water that were 
uſed in ſacrificing. It appears that 


women were ſometimes admitted 
into the order of Aruſpices. 

The Aruſpices conſtituted a col- 
lege which owed its inſtitution to 


Romulus, who borrowed it from 


the Taſcans. At firſt none but the' 
natives of Tuſcany were allowed to 
exerciſe this office; but in a ſhore 
time it became more open and ad- 
mitted Romans, provided they had 


learnt the myſteries of their profeſ- 


ſion amongſt the Tuſcam. They 
kept partioular regiſters, ſuch as 


memorials of thunder and light 


ning, the Tuſcan hiſtories,  &Cc, 
They were ſometimes. called upon 


to explain other money and mon- 


ſters beſides ſu 
the ales | 
AxrvsPICINA' is the art of divi- 


as occurred at 


nation by the entrails of beaſts ſlain 


at the altar -an account of which 
is given under the article Aruſbex, 
which ſe. . | 


AS amongſt the Romans was the 


ſame with 5ibra, and ſignifies their 
pound, which was divided into 


twelve parts, diſtinguiſhed. by the 


name of unciæ or ounces. See 

Weights, , . 
1 was likewiſe a Roman coin 

which in the different ages of the: 


common-wealth was of different 


materials and different weight, and 


conſequently of different value” 


alſo. It was called as from n. 
becauſe it was firſt made of copper, 


and weighed a pound. See Money. 


As is alſo uſed to denote: any 


thing whole and entire which was 
diviſible into twelve parts. In 
this laſt ſenſe it is uſed to ſignify a 
whole inheritance or eſtate — the 
twelve parts of which were called” 


and valued as follow. A, is the 


integer or whole ſubſtance—of 
which Deunx was eleven parts, 


An 


quia deeft uncia, being one wncia or 
— — ort of — whole. De- 
cumæ was ten parts, or decem unciæ . 
Dodrans was nine parts—guia deeft 
guadrans, being one fourth ſhort of 
the whole. — Beffs was eight parts 


- 
* 


- CSeptune Was: ſeven parts, or /ep- 


tem unciæ . Semiſis was fix parts 
out of the twelve, of half the as.— 
Duincunx was five parts, or quingue 
wncit.-= Triens was four parts, or 
one third of the whole as.—2za- 


drans was three parts, or one fourth ' 


of the whole. Sextans was two 
5 ; or a ſixth of the whole. — 
Been, or Se/quiuncia, one part 
and a half, or one eight of the as. 
wo ntia, was one part, or a twelfth 
df the whole. Having a clear con- 
ception of theſe diviſions of the as, 
we ſhall not be at a loſs to under- 
ſtand the expreſſions Heres ex aſſe, 
which ſignifies an heir to the ae 
eſtate, Heres ex beſſe, an heir to 
tauo thirds, umm Heres ex ſemiſſe, an 
heir to one half, — Heres ex do- 
drante, an heir to three fourths, or 
ie parts out of the zavelve, G. 
| AscoL1a, a feſtival kept by the 
Athenian huſbandmen, in honour of 
Bacchus. Anhe-goat was ſacrificed 
to him, becauſe that animal is an 
enemy to vines. Out of the vic-. 
tim's ſkin they made a bottle and 
filled it with wine or oil, at the 
common expence, which bottle was. 
afterwards given as à reward to 
that perſon who could firſt fix him- 
ſelf u it with one foot, The 
fall of chafowhs attempted, afford- 
ed diverſion to the crowd. - 

" AsH8gs, ſeveral religious cere- 
monies amongſt the Jeaus depend- 
ed upon the uſe of aſnes; they fat 
in ſackcloth and were covered with 
aſhes, in token of repentance and 
miortification ; they rolled in aſhes, 

and threw them upon their heads 
to indicate their affliftion : a lye 
or luftral water was made of the. 
aſhes of an heifer ſacrificed upon 


at 4thens was built by the Hera 


AST 
the great day of atonement, with 


which the people were purified af- 


ter touching a dead body. This 
water the prieſtsdiſtributed amongſt 
them to be uſed as occaſion re- 
quired. _ PP Rus 
The - Greeks and Romans uſed to 
carry home the aſhes of their de. 
ceaſed. friends, from the funeral, 
and preſerve them in urns for ſome 
time before they were depoſited 
in the gyound. See Urn, | 
Ass; is an animal fit for domeſtic 
uſes. Le Clerc obſerves with re- 
ſpect to the Jeaus, that having but 
few chariots, they were not allowed 
to keep many horſes ; but that the 
moſt honourable among-them were 
wont to ride upon aſſes, which in 
the eaſtern countries were much 
bigger, far more beautiful, and 
more reſpectable than amongſt us. 


The aſs was reckoned by the Je ¹ - 


i/ law amongſt the unclean crea- 
tures, becauſe. it did not chew the 
cud: And to yoke an ox and an 


aſs together was prohibited.  » 


*AsTYNow1, the name given to 
certain. officers at Athens, ten in 
number, whoſe. buſineſs it was to 
take care of the ſtreets, and ſuch 
other things as concerned the {tree 
as minſtrels, ſcavengers, cc. 

_ ASYLUM, a place of refuge; a 
ſanctuary where criminals -were 
ſcreened from the hands of juſtice. 
The 40a of the Jews were the 
temple, the altar of burnt offering, 
and (which were peculiar to thc 
Iſraelites) the cities of refuge, 
which were in number fix : For 
an account of them, ſee Exod. xxi. 
13, and Numb. xxxv. 11. 

It is pretended that the firſt Apia 
for the protection of thoſe who fled 
from the tyranny and oppreſſion of 
their fathers, The 4/la, however, 


of altars, temples, tombs, ſtatues, 


and other monuments of reſpecta- 
| ” Iv | 


1 


AN 

ble rſons, were ancient ; 
* temple of N. at H . 
ſus, was a place of refuge for deb- 
tors ; the tombofTheſeus for ſlaves; 
and Romulus when he built Rome, 
left a certain ſpace as an a/j/um. to 
all perſons ſlaves as well as free- 


men, with a view 7 doubt of col- 


lecting a number of perſons to peo 

ple his new city. Temples, Lcd 
and ſtatues, were places of 8 
as well amongſt the Romans as 1 
Greeks. -—- 

 _ ATBLLANA,. was a ſpecies offs 
| tyrical comedy amongſt the Romans. 


It was ſo called from Atella, a town 


of che Qſci in Campania. Theſe © 
comic pieces, tho? in after times 
7 grew extravagantly obſcene | 

ſcurrilous, were. originally in 
N bi h repute, and, the performers 't 
did not rank with the common 
Rage players; but kept the benefit 
of their tribe, and were not prohi- 
; bited, like other comedians, from 


going towar, The Atellanæ were, 


at |aft, for their lewdneſs ſuppreſſed 
© by order of the Senate. 
ATuzN a, the ſame as Faua- 
"thine, which ſee. bind of pid. 
 ATHEN&UM, was a of pub= 
lic ſchool. amongſt, the. ee, 
where philoſophers, poets, and 


 rhetoriclans,' argued, recited and 


. declaimed ; it was open to all the 
profeſſors of the liberal arts. There 
were many buildings of this name 
and devoted to the ſame purpoſes 
at Athens. They had one at Rome, 
which was erected by the Emperor 
Adrian. As to their form, they 
-reſembled the hitheatres, and 
ke them were encompaſſed with 
ſeats called Cunei. 


 ATaens, the capital city of an- 
cCient Greece, was firſt called AAica, 


Sor Ateus ; then Cecropia | from 


crops. its firſt king, 1582. B. C. 


The twelve provinces were formed 
into one community, and the re- 
1 government was inſtituted. 


* 


AT R | | 
ö C. But the” 


. 


T beſeus f is ſtiled, in all par "a | 


tories, king of Athens: and they 
had a 'ſuccelſion of kings till the 
year 1070. B. C. when Archons 


were choſen. 


See Archon 


69 1 . prevailed from 687 to 


at which time the 4 
. who had before been elected 


for life, were rendered annual. 
Piſiſtratus, having uſurped the 2. 


vernment, becomes tyrannical; 


ſon Hipparchus ſucceeds him, but | 


is lain by Harmodius and Ari 
16. 2 The Pei — as 


etween the Athenians and Late- 5 


demoni an which commenced 431. 


B. C. ended in the ruin of the 


2 republic 403. B. C. Af 


this it was * overned by 
tyrants, It fell into the rs 'of 
Romans 87. B. C. 
tians got poſſeſſion of it A. D. 1204, 
and the erte in the year 1687. 
Arurzxæ, in Gretian antiqui- 


The Vene- 


ty, is a general name which cm- 


2 wreſtlers, boxers, runn 
eapers,. throwers of the diſk, 

© other. e who uſvally ex- 
hibited in the Olympic, and other 


ſolemn games. See a more parti- 
cular account of them under their 


proper articles. From the five- uſtal * 


Exerciſes juſt now mentioned, the 
Athletz were called by the Greeks 
Pentathloi, 
uertiones. See entathlum. 
ATHLOTHETA, an officer a 


pointed to ſuperintend the n ſhe 
e the 


games of Greece, and adju 
prizes. He was ſometimes diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names AZ/pmnera,' 


\ Brabeuta, Agonarcha, "Aponatheta. - 
See Expiation.” 4 


ATRATI, a name given in R- 


ATONEMENT., 


man authors to ſuch perſons as were 


in mourning; they were ſo called 
Sulla, or black gown. - 
which th 872 upon the death of - 


from the 8 
friends. 


e Tega. "Sz 


and by the Latins Zuin- 


Hrs Die, | 


| 


A UG 
11 bin. See the "article 


6g ' p 
+; AVTQT 50 ea a method of 8 
s made uſe of by the Romans, 
"and from them derived down to us. 
In this kind of fale the higheſt bid- 
der was always the buyer. It was 
performed by the public cryer, 
ſub Haſta, i. e. under a ſpear ſtuck 
for that purpoſe. 
. to attend, to make good the 
ſale by delivering the goods in 
AvcToRraTi, amongſt the Ro- 
. mans, ſuch freemen were ſo called 


- as let themſelves out for hire to be 
killed for the entertainment of the 


ſpectators, in the capacity of gla- 
iators. The gladiators in general 
| conſiſted of ſlaves or captives ; for 


it was cuſtomary to ſell diſobedient 


ſlaves to the Lanifte ; and, ſtrange 
as it may appear, freemen often- 


and cut. to pieces for the diverſion 

of the people. See Gladiators. 

_ AvuGuRALE. See Prætorium. 
Auguss, were certain officers 

- amongſt the Romans, whoſe buſineſs 


It was to foretell future events. The 
83 of Augurs, as eſtabliſhed 


mulus, conſiſted of three 
members anſwering to the number 
of tribes, a fotirth was added by 


_ Serwins Tullus, who encreaſed the 


| tribes to that number. They were 
encreaſed to nine by the Tribune: 


A. U. C. 454, afterwards Sy/la 


made them up to fifteen, The 
were all perſons of the firſt diſtin- 
ction, their duration was for life, 


and their office was of a character 


indelible, which no crime or for- 
feiture could efface, and in ſhort 


was eſteemed as a ſpecies of prieſt- 
- hood. For an account of their bu- 


ſineſs, ſee the following article, 
Augury. 


ge was a ſpecies of di- 


amongſt 


A magiſtrate a 


| denominated Prepetes. 


AUG 


Re ON practiſed by the Aae, 


e Romans, See Augurs. 

This art of foretelling future e- 
vents was of five kinds. The-firſt 
was Augury from the heavenly 
13 ſuch as thunder, 
ightening, comets, meteors, &c. 


If for inſtance, there ha 2 pened a 


5 of thunder it was looked upon 

ayourable or unfavourable as it 
5 obſerved to proceed from the 
right or left, as the number of re- 


petitions was even or odd, &c. 
The ſecond was from birds, and 
reſpected either their chattering or 


their flight. The birds Whoſe 
chattering or ſinging they took no- 


tice of they called Oſcines; thoſe 


whoſe flight they remarked were 
This diſ- 
tinction is further taken notice of 
under the articles Oſcines and Præ- 


petes. The third was from the ſacfed 
times offered their lives to ſale ſor 


the amphitheatre, to be hacked 


chickens, and was reckoned lucky or 
unlucky, as they eat or drank free 
ly or indifferently the meat and 
water which was given them. The 


fourth was from quadrupeds, ſuch 


as wolves, foxes, goats, heifers, 
aſſes, rams, hares, weefels, and 
mice. The omen was bad if they 
were obſerved in unuſual places, 
croſſed the road, or ran to the left. 
The laſt fort of Augury was from 
what they called Dire, or unuſual 
accidents to perſons or places, 
neezin ſtumblin ritions, 
ſtrange oices, ſpi ling Ga alt upon 
the table, or wine upon ones cloaths; 
meeting a wolf, fox, hare or preg- 
nant bitch, &c. For the Grecian 
ſuperſtitions of this nature ſee Di- 
vination. What has been hexe ſaid 
will notwithſtanding generally ap- 
ply to the Greeks. 
When 1 Augury was to be ta- 
ken, the Augur divided the hea- 


vens into four parts called 1188 


with his lituus or augural ſtaff, Jy 
crificed to the Gets Ad obvered h 


r 
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: Afia and Parthia, 


AUR 


with his /xna or 3 veſtment. 


See Lituus and Lena; 

Both the Greeks and Romans de- 
rived the happineſs of their omens 
from the 5 ern quarter; but the 
Greeks turning to the north, had 
the eaſt on their right hand, and 
the Romans turning towards che 
ſouth, had the eaſt on their left. 
Hence Dextra and Siniftra applied 
to auguries fignify differently a- 
mongſt the Greek and Roman au- 
thors ; and the Romans often ex- 
preſs ' themſelves with alluſion to 


Grecian cuſtoms in this particular. 


Bur this obſervation will folve any 
difficulty that may ariſe from the 


promiſcuous application of theſe 
terms, 


I ſhall ouly further obſerve chat 
any * might take an omen; 


but to decide upon it was left to 
the whole college; and their de- 


ciſion was generally ſuch as favour- 


ed the intention of thoſe at the 


helm. 


AvucusT, was the fixth OT 
in the Roman year, originally call- 
ed Sextilis upon that account; but 


its name was afterwards chang- 
ed to Auguſt, in honour of n 


Ceſar. 


_  AvevsTALEs, or Sedales Auguſ- 
_ tales, were an order of preſs ap- 
pointed to perform ſacri 


ce to Au- 


guſtus, after the Roman flattery had 


made a God of him. They owe 
both their origin and their ſalaries 


to the Emperor Tiberius. 


- AvcvusTAL1A, a feſtival in ho- 
nour of Au 85 Cæſar, for ſettling 


peace in Sicily, Greece, n 


AvuREvus, a certain gold coin a- 


| mong the Romans, equal to 25 De- 
narii. See Denarius and Money. 


The Aurei were preſented to thoſe 


ho came off victorious in the cha- 
riot races. Their weight, and con- 


fequently their value,” Was A. 


2 vrhich related to 
. See Augury. 


a badge o 


AX 1 
niſhed i in the time "of the lower | 
Empire. 

n Se chen. ; 


Auspiciuu, that part of Au- 
e flight of 


Avus riczs, were ſuch Aug urs 
as took notice of the flights of bieds, 
in order to foretel future events. 
See Augur. 

" AUTOCHTHONEs, an appellation 
aſſumed by ſome nations, import- 


ing that they ſprung or were pro- 


duced from the very ſoil which they 
* inhabited. The word proper- 
ſignifies perſons who had no o- 

x parents but the earth. The 
Greeks valued themſelves, the Ath#- 
nians in particular, on account of 
their beim x rags; ee : and as 
their origin wore @ gol · 

den graſshopper in their hair, be · 
cauſe that inſect was ſuppoſed to 


be produced in the ſame manner. 
See Nobiles. | 


AvuTocraToR, à name | given 


by the Athenians to their generals 
when veſted with abſolute power, 


ſo as to be accountable for none of 
their actions; which upon extra- 


ordinary occaſions was ſometimes 


the caſe, 
* AXAMENT Aja name given to the 


done of the Salii, which were ſaid 
to be rr pg: by Numa Pompilius.” 


The ſtyle, in proceſs of time, grew 


ſo obſcure, Ewa, the Salii them 


ſelves did not underſtand them, 


and no ante was allowed, See 
Salli. | 


 Avxiuna; i in the military affairs 
of Rome, fignified ſuch troops as 


were ſent by foreign ſtates and prin- ' 


ces, at the defire of the Roman 
Senate, or Generals, and were al- 
lowed a ſet pay from tlie republic. 
In the peruſal of roman hiſtorians, 
the Auxilia ſhould be carefully diſ- 


. tinguiſhed from the Socii. See Socii. 


COLES e of Gre . 


perſon, Wh 


% 
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cian divination performed by fixing 
an hatchet in equipoiſe upon a 
round ſtake, and obſerving towards 

which of the 0 it moved, 


for that was regarded as the guilty 
en any were ſuſpected 
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were not pteſent, they re- 
peated their names; and at the 
mention of whoſe name ſo-ever 
the hatchet moved, that perſon's 
guilt was looked upon as certain. 


1 


who 


B. 


Dace H, were prieſteſſes 
D of Bacchus, who celebrated 
his Orgia, or myſterious rites. See 
„ ont orlis con 4 
5 They were alſo called Mænades, 
Baſſarides, and Thyades. Their be- 
haviour had all. the appearance of 
madneſs, for they were cloathed 
in the ſkins of rygers and panthers, 
their hair was diſhevelled, and they 


toſſed their heads backward with 


an air of phrenzy. They were 
crowned with ivy, and bore in their 
left hands a Thyrfus or ſpear, made 
of pine, and wound about with 
vine twigs.” See Thyrfus 

The drums; vociferation and 


frequent repetition of Ewoe Bacche, 


the 


added to their wild geſticulations, 
excite in an Engliſhman the idea of 


"Bedlam broke looſſeeqGG. 


BacenaNALIA amongſt both the 


. Greeks and Romans, were feaſts in- 
ſtituted in honor of Bacchus, They 
were of two kinds, the greater or 


Dionyſia, and the leſs called Lenæa; 
ionyfia were celebrated in 
the ſpring, the Lenæa in autumn, 
being a preparation for the greater. 


During the continuation of theſe 


feaſts all was a ſcene of the wildeſt 


confuſion. Of the initiated, ſome 


aſſumed the character of Silenus, 


Satyrs; nothing but drunkenneſs, 
real or counterfeited, was to be 
ſeen, and the moſt abominable in- 
decencies were practiſed, even by 


others of Pan, and others of the 


the women. They ran howling 


and ſhrieking over the mountains, 
thro' tangled woods, and trackleſs 


' houſes. 
not to underſtand our modern mill - 
ſtones, bat ſuch. as the ancients 


ties of ancient Rome are more 


foreſts, with every appearance of 
madneſs— 1 and 
theatrical repreſentations were ex- 
hibited, and poets at this time con- 
tended for the prize of poetry. A 
goat was.dragged to the altar and 
acrificed, with baſkets of figs and 
grapes, the Bacche attended and 
Ewoe Bacche was the general cry. 
Theſe feaſts, upon account of the 
horrid indecencies and abomipable 


crimes committed at their year 


returns, were at laſt . ed in. 
the Roman empire by order of the 


Senate. 7 * 
BAULIs TA, a military engine in 


. 


-uſe both amongſt the Greeks and 


Romans, It reſembled a croſs-bow, 


but was | much larger, and greatly 


ſuperior in force; for we are in- 


formed that ſtones no leſs than mill- 


ſtones were thrown from it, with 
ſuch violence as to demoliſh whole 
But by mill-ſtones we ate 


uſed, who knew not che uſe of any 
but ſmall hand-mills. See Armour. 


BANREA baths, were much uſed 
amongſt the Greeks as well as No- 


all 


mans, ſo that one account 


ſerve for both. The Grecian baths 


were handſome buildings, and well 
adapted to the purpoſe for which 


they were intended; but thoſe of 
the Romans were in a ſtyle of mag - 

nifieence, conſiſting of a prodigious 
number of ſpacious a 


ments, 
and decorated to a degree of ex- 
travagance. None of the antiqui- 


* 
- 
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- | Dioclefian. 
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king to the curious traveller than 


the remains of its baths. The moſt 


famous were thoſe of ¶grippa, Nero, 
Domitian, Scwerus, Veſpaſian, Titus, 


Gordian, Aurelian, Trajan, and 
| Therme was the name 
given to the hot or warm baths. 


The ancients made frequent uſe 
of the bath for their health, con- 


veniency and pleaſure. As they 
had not the uſe of linen, daily 
ablutions were neceſſary. The 
uſual time of bathing was juſt be- 
fore ſupper, after the moſt import- 
ant buſineſs of the day was over. 
When they bad been in the bath 


as long as they thought wh #7 


their ſkin was 1ubbed, and the hair 
pulled off their bodies with ſilver 
tweeners, after which the friction 
of the pumice ſtone was uſed, and 
then they were anointed with per- 
fumed oil, which. they poured upon 
their bodies from a ſmall veſſel 
mentioned under the ſeveral names 
of Guttus, Glans, Ampulla, and Le- 
cythuc. Whilſt chey were in the 


bath they had ſometimes collations 


of fruit, and always endeavoured 


to promote good humour by chear- 
ful converſation, diverting ſtories, 


every ſpecies of pleaſantry, the 


news of the day, and ſometimes an 


anecdote of ſcandal. The water 


Was carried into the baths from the 


their different employments; 
n de el an 


aquedu is of the city, thro' pipes 
contrived for that purpoſe, and 


fell into large ciſterns called Bap- 
Lawact a, Lavabra, and 


tifteria, Lava 
Alvuei. Each of the Balea were 
furniſhed with three ſorts of cif- 
terns, one for hot- water, another 
for cold, and another for warm. 


-» 


_ minus Caracalla: was ſo large that 


1800 perſons might bathe together 
without inconvenience.” + | 


BarxNEARII were ſeryants be: 


longing to the Roman baths, - who 
had different names according to 


* 
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Lipfius ſays that the bath of Anto- 


ce 


Caſes kept the cloaths of thoſe © 
who were bathing ; the Alipre * 
called alſo Un&aarii, anointed and 
perfumed the body and pulled off 
% ͤ ͤ 
BAN IsHMENT was not in uſe 


amongſt the Romans as an imme- 


diate puniſhment inflited upon 


_ criminals, but they were forbidden 


the uſe of fire and water, which in 
the language of their law, was ag 
et ignis interdictio; therefore the 
condemned perſon ' being prohi- 
bited from enjoying the neceſſaries 
of life expreſſed, by the terms fire 
and water, was obliged to quit his 
country. In after times baniſh- 
ment was preſcribed by the laws, 
and was of three ſorts Relegatio, 
Deportatio, and Proſcriptio. See 
Relegatio, Deportatio and Preſeriptio. 
BAT, Athenian prieſts of the 
Goddeſs. Cotytto who preſided over 
laſciviouſneſs, and whole. feaſts 
and ſacrifices, which were held in 
the night, were notorious” for the 
moſt ſhameleſs proſtitution, the 


moſt prepoſterous indulgencies, 


and the moſt beaſtly, obſcene, and 
abominable intercourſe. 
Bar rst is the ſacramental in- 
ſtitution by which a perſon is ini- 
tiated into the chriſtian church. — 
It is generally agreed that the 
Jeus practiſed this ceremony on 
their proſelytes after circumeiſion, 
long 2 Chrifs,—Gratizs is of 

opinion that baptiſm derived its 


origin from the time of the deluge, 


in memory of the world's having 
been purged by water, Some 
think the. Zezws adopted it by way 
of diſtinguiſhing themſelves as or- 
thodox, after the Samaritan ſchiſm. 
It was performed in the primitive 
times by immerſion. The word is 
uſed in the original to ſignify any 
common waſhings or ablutions.” 
\ BaRATHRON or Parathrum, 
, 4; 
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Fornacatores were thoſe” who were 
appointed to heat the water; the 
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among the Athenians was a dun- 
geon dark, diſmal and noiſome, 
with ſharp ſpikes at the top to pre- 
vent the eſcape of the criminals, 
and others at the bottom to pierce 
and lacerate their bodies. Its 
depth and capaciouſneſs made an 
apt emblem of a craving glutton or 
| Hence it is pro- 
verbially uſed for one or the other. 

ſenſe alſo the word Bara- 
thro is uſed in latin, 


Barp1TON, an inſtrument of 
- muſic uſed. by Sappho and Alcæus, 
and therefore called Leſboum by 


Horace. Some ſay it had three 
ſtrings, others ſeven. How it dif- 
Fered from the Lyra and Cithara 1s 
not preciſely known. Strabo makes 
it the ſame with the Sambuca. See 


Citbara, Lyra, Sambuca. 


BARRENNESS was looked upon 


- as reproachful amongſt the Greeks 


and Romans, but particularly ſo 


_ . amongſt the Fezws, Several rea- 
ſons may be aſſigned for annexing 


"the idea of diſgrace to fterility in 
the Jeauiſß women; but the prin- 
cipal are theſe ; 1ſt, they took the 
command of God be fruitful and 
multiply“ in its poſitive ſenſe, and 
thought they had not done their 


duty till it. was literally fulfilled— 


2dly, the diſgrace of barrenneſs 


operated as a ſtrong encouragement 


to matrimony, and anſwered both 
a political and moral purpoſe, in 
promoting population, and con- 
necting in the bond of marriage a 


people who from conſtitution and 


climate were prone to fornication 
and warton indulgencies—3dly, 
the expęctation of the Meffah 
ſtrongly prevailed, and every 'wo- 
man entertained a hope, that ſhe 
might be the mother of the pro- 
miſed ſeed ;—a ftropg defire to 
have children conſequently was 
excited amongſt them— and the 
Feproach of ſterility would be in 


Proportion to their wiſhes, after 


For a 


B As 
the wiſhes had become general. | 


7 


Fewi/h prophet to write a 
man childleſs, was looked upon as 
the greateſt curſe that could be de- 
nounced againſt him. See Fas 
trium Liberorum 
BargtTvus is a word of German 
original, adopted by the Romans” 
to ſignify the general ſhout ulually | 
given by the ſoldiers of their ar- 
mies on their firſt encounter after 
the c/a//icam or alarm. This cuſ-- 
tom, however, of ſetting up a ge- 
neral ſhout was not peculiar to the 
Romans, but prevailed among the 
Trojans according to Homer, a- 
mongſt the Germans, the Gauls, 
Macedonians, and Perſians. See 
Claſficum. TINS 4, 
 BasiLEvs was the ſecond in 
eminence of the nine Archons-. a« 
mongſt the Athenians ; his ' office 
was to bear a certain part in the 
celebration of divine worſhip, te 
take cognizance of impiety, to 
preſide at the Eleuſinian and Le- 
nean feltivals, and all thoſe where 
races were run with liphted torches, 
and to determine diſputes about 
inanimate things. He took ac- 
count alſo of accuſations for mur- 
ther, prepared the indictment, and 
brought it before the Areopagites, 
amongſt whom he had a ſuffrage, 
but laid aſide his crown (the ba 
of his office) during the — 
See Archon. a te 
BASsILIcæ, were very large and 
handſome buildings at Rome, in 
ſhape exactly like our churches. 
They were deſigned for the Cen- 
tumviri to hear cauſes, and the 
counſellors to receive clients in. 
The bankers reſided in one part of 
theſe buildings. In Chriſtian times 


they were many of them converted 


into churches, 


BAS us in the Raman claſſics 

is uſed to ' ſignify the beſt throw 
with the Tali or Teſſeræ. The beſt 
by the | 
name 


— 


caſt was alſo diſtinguiſhed 


1 — 


BAT 


name of Venus. See Tali and 
' Tefſora, Ee CORD e 


. BaTCHELORs, in the Roman laws 


for the encouragement of matri - 


mony, are declared incapable of 
receiving any legacy by will. To 
this Juvenal alludes” Sat, 82---85, 
Barn. See Balea. 
Barn, a Jeauiſb meaſure of ca- 
acity for things liquid, being the 
ame with the Fobab. See Meaſure. 
'  BaTn-Kor, or BATRH-Cor, the 
daughter of the woice, a new kind 
of revelation which, the Jesus ſay, 
was granted to them after the gift 
of prophecy had ceaſed in Jrael: 
It was fo called becauſe it ſucceed- 
ed the oracular voice, delivered 


from the mercy ſeat when they 


_ conſulted God by Urim and Thum- 
mim. The Yews pretend it was a 
voice from heaven, attended ſome- 
times with a clap of thunder. But 
in fact it was a ſilly kind of divi- 
nation, not unlike the Sortes Vir- 
#iliane ; tor when they appealed 
to Bath- Kol, the firſt words they 
heard from any one's mouth were 
looked upon as a voice from heaven, 
direQing them in the matter the 
enquired about. See Sortes. 

The Jalmud furniſnes a number 
of incredible ſtories on this, as on 
every other ſubject. | 

BaTTERING Ram; See Aries. 
BaTTLE. The Jeaot, Greeks, 
and Romans, were very ſuperſtiti- 
ous with reſpect to their days of 
fighting. The Jews would not 
even fight in their own defence on 
the ab Bard. ay, and Pompey taking 
advantage of this circumſtance took 
Feruſalem in an attack on that day. 
The Athenians were not to fight 
till the ſeventh day of the month 
was paſt, nor the Lacedemoni ans till 
after the full moon: The Romans 
had their dies præliares on which 
they were permitted to join battle, 
and their des atri on which it was 
unlawful to fight except in their 


— 


A 
own defence. We find frequent 


inſtances of | battles in the night, 


by moon- light. An engagement 
was never begun without much 
ceremony, and preparation, as tak- 
ing Augurits, offering ſacrifice, 


harapguing the ſoldiers, giving the 
watchword, or Teſſeru. The Ggnals * 
of battle were ſounding the c/afficum, | 


and Barritus, attended with the 


Concuſſio Armorum, and diſplaying 
the purple flag ; to which we maß 


add the ſinging of Pæant. 
A Roman legion ranged in order 


of battle, conſiſted of the Hafatt 


in front, the Principes behind theſe, 
and Triarii behind the Principes, 
The ranks of the Haffati were 
cloſe, thoſe of the Principes much 


opener, and the ranks of the Triarii 


the openeſt of all; thus if the Ha/- 


tati could not ſtand the enemy's. 


charge, they could retire within 
the Principes; and if both the 
Haſtati and Principes, thus joined, 


were unable to ſuſtain. the ſhock, 
they were received together, by 


the Triarii. The Velites ſtood ei- 


ther before the Haſfati, or were 


interſperſed in the void ſpaces, and 
ſometimes were placed in the wings. 
They always began the engage 
ment by ſkirmiſhing. The cavalry 
formed the alæ, and the anxilia- 


ries the twq points of the battle. 
Other forms of battle leſs uſual 
amongſt the Romans were the 


Cuntus, Globus, Forfex, Turris, and 
Serra. The Greeks had three forms 


of battle for the horſe, ' the ſquare, + 
the wedge and Rhombas. 


They 


\ 


generally drew up their whole ar- 


my in a front, and truſted the ſuc- 


ceſs of the day to a ſingle force. 
The ancients had different forms 


of ſea engagements ; as the \half- 
moon, circle, and Forceps. In all 
theſe the ſhips engaged with their 

4 ſterns, endea- 


beaks, prows an 
vouring to daſh -in pieces, overſet 
or ſink each other, the ſoldiers in 
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tween the ſhips. 
for battle by taking down the maſts 


bean- eaters. 
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the mean time fighting with darts, 
ſlings,” and even ſwords, boarding 
each other by laying bridges be- 
hey prepared 


or ſails, and removing whatever 


might expoſe them to the wind. 


chooſing. to be governed by their 


BxAxs of ſhips. See Roftrum. 


Dans were made uſe of by the 


Greeks in giving ſentence. Black 
and white ſea-ſhells were firft uſed 


for this purpoſe, the ſtones or = 
m 


bles called uo, after them 


pellets of braſs called grovduaa, 


| 45 Theſe being laid aſide, beans were 


ntroduced. They were of two 


forts, white and black ; che white 
were whole and made uſe of for 


abſlution, the black were bored 


' thro', and were the inſtruments of 
. condemnation. 'Theſe beans were, 


by way of adding to the ſolemnity 
of trials, taken from the altar, and 
caſt into two urns called Kdo, or 
Kadioxoj, thro”. a funnel called 
Nies. That all might be aſſured 


that no more than one was thrown 


in at once, they held the bean 
with the fore-finger, middle finger 
and thumb. Votes for magiſtrates 
were alſo given by beans. Trials 


- concerning property were deter- 
g e. in the ſame way. Judpes 


who lived upon gifts received for 
doing juſtice were call'dKyaudpwyss 
Pythagoras forbad 
the eating of beans probably be- 
cauſe they were uſed in the courts 
of law as above mentioned, and as 
all his precepts had a myſtical ſenſe 


as well as the obvious one, the pro- 


hibicion amounted to this, touch 


no ſtate matters: Other interpre- 
tations taken, from ſuppoſed re- 
ſemblances to certain parts of the 


human body, &c. are ridiculous. 


 .. BzaRD, nothing has been more 
fluctuating in the different ages and 
countries of .the world than the 
faſhion of the beard, Some have 


. 


cultivated and entertained one part 


of it, and ſome another; ſome 
have endeavoured to extirpate it 


entirely, whilſt others have almoſt 
idolized it; the revolutions of 
countries have ſcarcely been more 
famous than the revolutions of 
beards. The Jews were forbidden 
by Me/es to cut off entirely the an- 
gies or extremities of their beards. 

hey wear them to this day on the 
chin only, having their upper lips 
and cheeks clean ſhaved ; but they 


| ſhave themſelves in ſuch a manner 


as to leave a fillet of hair from the 
lower lappet of each ear, to their 
chins. When they mourned they 
cut off what was otherwiſe ſuffered _ 
to grow; and allowed that to 
grow which in other caſes uſed 
to be cut off. Sometimes the whole 
beard was ſhaved by way of inſult, 
and ſometimes to make a perſon 
ridiculous they cut off half of his 
beard, half of his hair, and half 
of his cloaths; in this männer 
Hanun King of the Ammorites ſerv- 
ed the Ambaſſadors df David. 

The Greeks wore their beards till 
the time of Alexander the Great ; 
but that prince ordered the Mace- 
donians to be ſhaved, for fear of 
giving a handle to their enemies. 
The Romans did not begin to ſhave 
till the year of Rome 454. 

BRASHs. Shows of beaſts amongſt 
the Romans, were very common; 
they received their origin from 
their ſuperſtitious veneration of 
Diana, in honour of whom wild 
beaſts were firſt publicly exhibited 
but what was thus begun for devo- 
tion was continued for diverſion. 

And in theſe ſhews no expence 
was ſpared, but wild animals were 
brought from the moſt diſtant re- 
gions. The ſhows of wild beaſts 
were of four kinds, —Firſt, when 
animals of extraordinary ſize were 
exhibited, or the people treated 
with a fight of ſuch as were brought 


\ 
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Secondly, when the people were 
allowed to purſue the beafts, and 
catch what they could for their 


own uſe, this was called Veuatio di- 
reptionis. See for a further account 


. of it the article Fenario.— Thirdly, 


| beaſts were ſomerimes matched with 
beaſts, as tygers, with lions. lions 
with bulls, bulls wich elephants, 
and rhinoceros's with bears; un- 
der this head we may alſo reckon 
deer hunted on the area by a pack 
of dogs. —Fourthly, wild beaſts 
were ſometimes brought out to 
fight with men for the entertain- 
ment of the people! The men who 
appeared upon, theſe occaſions,” and 
entered the liſts againſt the animals, 
whether voluntarily or by compul- 
ſion, were called Beſfiarii. For 
a further account of whom, ſee the 
article Beſtiarii. The ſhews of 
wild beaſts were not peculiar: to 
Rome, but prevailed in all thoſe 
countries where the Romans had 
been victorious, and where Roman 
provinces were formed, | 

Beps. The beds on which the 
Greeks and -Romans reclined at 
meat were of the ſame nature with 
thoſe on which they flept, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed from them only by their 
name, — the firſt being called Ledi 
Tricliniorum or Tricliniares, and 
the ſecond Le#i Cubiculares. The 
Le#i Tricliniares were of ſeveral 


4 
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; vering formerly was goat - kins, | 


which were afterwards changed for 
fine coverlids or carpets, ſometimes 


called Stragula, and ſometimes 5 


Toralia. ; | 
BELLs, were in uſe among the 
2 Greeks and Romans. he 
igh- prieſt had a number of. little 


bells of gold hung to the border of 


his garment, that the tinklings 
might ſave him the trouble of 


knocking, when he entered into 


or came out of, the fantuary,—. 
Copper bells were alſo uſed in the 
Jewiſh temple. A bellman walk- 
ed, among the Greeks and Romans, 
before funeral proceſſions, that ma- 
giſtrates and others, who wauld 
have been polluted by the < ht, 


might keep out of the way. The 


Hierophant, or prieſt of Projerpine 
at Athens, called the people to the 
ſacrifice, by rlagio 2 a bell. Thoſe, 


among the Greeks, who went the 


nightly rounds, in the camps or 

arriſons, rung a little bell at each 

entry box, to awaken the ſoldiers. 
Bells were put on the necks of cri- 
minals going to execution. Bells 
were alſo hung, with whips, on 
the chariots of triumpbant gene- 


rals. They were alſo uſed in great 


men's houſes, to call up ſervants. 


"hey were frequently put on the 


necks of beaſts of burthen, &c. / 
BEN DIA. Certain feſtivals 


forms; ſometimes they held three- reſembling the Bacchanalia, tho 


or four people, ſometimes two, 
and ſometimes only one; yet in 
the ſame entertaining room, the 
couches were always of the ſame 
ſhape and fize. After round ta- 
bles of citron-wood were introduced 
they changed the three beds for 
the Stibadium. See Stibadium. 
Low beds were eſteemed very 
mean, and lofty ones were conſe- 
quently affected. On the beds 
they laid a fort of tick orquilt ſtuff- 
ed with feathers, hay or tow z theſe 
they called Culcitræ. Their co- 


held by the 4rbenians, in honour 


of Diana, called Fevdige They 
were ſolemnized in the Piræus, on 
the twenty-fifth day of the month 


 Thargelion, '/ \ 5 
BENETICIARII, a name given 


by the Romans to the Evocati. See 


£EVocati. 


BesTiaR1r, the common name 


given by the Romans to ſuch as en- 
gaged with wild beaſts. There were 
everal kinds f Beſtiarii; iſt, 


ſuch as were condemned to fight - 
3 
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naked and defenceleſs, and con- 
fiſted of priſoners taken in war, or 
flaves who had been guilty of en- 
ermous crimes. The fecond fort 
were thoſe that made a trade of it, 
and fought for money. Thele like 
the Gladiators had their: ſchools 
where they were trained up for the 
fanguinary employment. 


gentlemen as were ambitious to 
mer / their dexterity in managing 


theſe encounters. Juvenal informs 


us that even women, forgetting 
their ſex, and abandoning their 
modeſty, ſometimes ſhewed their 
courage.on theſe occaſions. 
laſt ſort, was where ſeveral Beftzarii 
were let looſe at once, well armed, 
againſt a number of beafts. Some- 
times theſe engagements were car- 
_ ried on upon level ground, in which 
caſe the beaſts were generally vie- 
torious, and ſometimes the Beftiarii 
attacked their brother brutes from 
the higheſt part of the amphithea- 
tre, ſecure from danger. See the 
article Beaſts, 

BI DENTAL, amongſt the Ra- 
mans was a place blaſted with light- 
.ening, and conſecrated by an Ha- 

ruſpex, with the ſacrifice of a Bi- 
dens or ſheep two years old. They 
thought that wherever a thunder 
bolt fell, the Gods had a particular 
deſire to have the place ſet apart 
for their worſhip. . It was accor- 
dingly accounted ſacred, and it 
was unlawful to enter or tread up- 
on it; for which reaſon it was 
commonly ſurrounded with aditch, 
a wall, a hedge, or ropes. Prieſts 
called Bidentales were appointed 
to offer ſacrifices within the holy in- 
cloſure, and conſtituted a college 
or decury. ID 5 
BIO, chariots drawn by two 
Horſes a-breaſt, and both in the 
Grecian and Reman games. The 
invention was very ancient, as the 


The 
tird were ſuch young noblemen or 


The 


ZBięæ were uſed as war- chariots by 
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the heroes of the Iliad; but they 
were firſt introduced into the Olym- 


pic games in the 93d Olympiad. 
- Bicawr, the poſſeſſion of two 
waves at the ſame time. , Perſons 


convicted of bigamy amongſt the 


Romans, were branded with a note 
of infamy. | oy 
BicaTvs, a name given to the 
Roman Denarius when ſtampt with 
the figures of the Biga or Chariot 
with two horſes abreaſt, See Bigæ. 
Biaps were ſuppoſed, by the 
ancients, to be endued with the 
faculty of preſcience, on account 
perhaps of their nearer intercourſe | 
with heaven, or becauſe they 
breathed a purer air in their zthe- 
rial flights. Divination by birds 
among the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans was performed by obſerving 
and interpreting their flight, 
chirping, feeding, &c. This art 
of divination by birds was called 


| Augury, and Auſpicium. See Augur 


Angury. : TO Oy 05 
BiREeMEs in the naval affairs of 
the Romans, ſigni ſies ſhips of the 
ſmaller ſize uſed in war, having 
two rows of oars, concerning the 
diſpoſition of which, authors are 
not agreed. They were ſometimes 
. Liburnæ or Liburnicæ, from 
the Liburni, a people of Dalmatia, 

who are ſaid to have invented and 
uſed them in their piratical expe- 
ditions. | hes 
BixTa-Day. See Nata/is. :. 
BissexTus Diks, in the No- 
man calendar is the ſupernumerary 
day added to the 365, in. leap- 
year. It was ſo called becauſe in 
leap- year they counted the 7. of 
the calends of March twice over. 
This additional day was inſerted 
every four years, and was made up 
of the ſix odd hours which remain- 
ed unaccounted for in every com- 
mon year. This was the julian 
regulation of the calendar, Which 
with a few neceſſary * 
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geil continues. The leap-year on 


called Annus Biſſextilis. | 
BLA$SPHEMY 1s an offence com- 
mitted immediately againſt God, 
by aſcribing to him any —_ 
unbecoming his divine nature an 
attributes, - by ſpeaking evil and 
reproachful words of the deity, 
or aſcribing to the creature what is 
due to the creator alone. The 
Jeaus puniſhed the blaſphemer by 
ſtoning him to death. Lev. xxiv. 


account of the dies biſſextus Was 


16. After conviction he was led 


to execution without the camp, and 
the witneſſes were firſt to lay their 
hands upon his head, in teſtimony 
of the truth of their evidence, and 
ſay let thy blood be upon thy 
own head, &c.“ then he was ſtoned 
by the whole congregation till he 
FFF | 
BrEssIx o. Among the Jews 
we meet with many inſtances of 
ſolemn bleſſings pronounced upon 
the people at large, or upon indi- 
viduals. The patriarch Jacob 
bleſſed his children, and the form 
of benediction was prophetic of 
their future fortunes, Gen. xlix. 
25. God ordained that when the 

' children of J/rael arrived in the 

| 8 land, they ſhould all aſ- 
emble in the vale betwixt mount 

Ebal and mount Gerizim---and that 
bleſſings ſhould be pronounced 
from Gerixim, on thoſe who kept 
the law---and curſes from Ebal on 


thoſe who diſobeyed it. Which 


was accordingly performed by Jo. 
ua, upon his arrival in the land 
of Canaan. TOY | 
Solemn forms of benediction 
are frequently met with alſo a- 
mongſt the Greeks and Romans, and 
ejaculatory bleſſings were con- 
ſtantly pronounced upon any ſur- 
prize, or the fight of any thing 
unuſual upon hearing a perſon 
ſneeze, &c. 9 . 
Broop was from the creation 


Bow 


of the world forbidden by the 
Deity to be uſed as food, either by 
itſelf, or when mixed with the 
fleſh ; that is when the animals 
had been ftrangled or ſuffocated, 
ſo that the blood could not be 
drawn from them. The reaſon ot 
the prohibition was becauſe the 
blood of the animal is the life 
thereof. Prohably the intention 
was to inſtill tenderneſs, mercy, , 
and an abhorrence of ſanguinary 
proceedings into the minds of the 

aus For the law againſt eating 
blood being guarded by the ſanc- 
tion of the ſevereſt threatninps, 
blood would undoubtedly be * 
ed upon with a kind of ſacred hor- 
ror, which might have a conſider- 
able influence in repreſſing any 
cruel intentions, 66 
Blood amongſt the Greeks was 
offered to the manes of the dead, 
and we meet with the ſame cuſtom 
prevailing amongſt the Romans, 
whoſe facred' ceremonies were 
chiefly borrowed from Greece. 
The blood of doves was uſed as 4 
hiltre, either to create a new 
flame or recover loſt affeAion. / 
Blood. letting was a puniſhment ' 
inflited' by the Romans on ſoldiers 
who ſhewed figns of cowardice; 
that they might loſe with ſhame 


that blood which they durſt not 


nobly ſpend in their country's 
cauſe. | a 7 
BozDrROMION was the third 
month in the Grecian year; it con- 
fiſted of thirty days, and received 
its name from the feſtival called 
Boedromia, iuſtituted in memory 
of the aſſiſtance received from For 
the ſon of Xurhus, by the Athenians, 
when invaded by Eaumolpus. See 
Month. een 


Bon x ET was a ing for the 
head, worn by the — prieſts. 
Feger ſays that the bonnet worn 

y the private prieſts was compoſed 
cloth, 
turned 


of ſeyeral rounds of linen 
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' gurned in and ſewed togethe 
o appear like a thick linen crown. 


The whole was entirely covered 
with another piece of linen, which 


came down as low as their fore- 
Read, and concealed the deformity 
of the ſeams. See Exod, xxviii. 


40. The higb-prieſts bonnet was 


not much different from that which 
| Has been deſcribed. 
Booxs are probably of earlier 


origin than the times of NM; but 
the books of Maſes are undoubtedly 
the moſt ancient of any now ex- 


tant, Several ſorts of materials 
were formerly uſed for writing 
upon, as plates of lead and cop- 

er, ſtone, bricks, boards, the 
Park and leaves of trees. The ten 

mmandments were written by 
the finger of bande, tables a fone, 
and Hefiod's works upon, tablets of 
wood. ke reed. 5 or Biblus 
ſarniſhed, from its leaves, the 
moſt convenient ſubſtance for wri 
ling upon, of any yet mentioned. 
Afterwards parchment was invent- 
84d, by a King of Pergamus, From 


... the cuſtom. of writing on wood a 

| book was called | Codex, from the 
bark of trees it was called. Liber, fi 
from the Egyptian reed Biblus ſe 


came the Greek word gigNo, and 
from Papyrus the Engliſn word paper. 
Books were generally rolled up 
round a ſtick which they called 
Umbilicus. Hence the word Vo- 
«men and Volume. When the book 
was Ba the two ends of the 
Umbilicus ſtuck out, which they 


8 called + Cornua, and ornamented 


with ivory, gold, ſilver or other 
yaluable materials. The Jews in 
heir ſynagogues ſtill make uſe of 
the bible: in rolls. The ancient 
ks ſometimes were made up of 
many leaves faſtened to each 
other, Hike our books. See Umbi- 
licus, Volumen, Writing. | 
Boorx, ſports taken in war.— 


According to the lay of Mafes the 


,{o as 
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booty was. to- be divided equally . 


betwixt thoſe who were in the bat- 
tle, and thoſe Who were in the 

112 whatever diſparity there 
might be in the number of each. 
party. The law further requires 
that out of that part of the ſpoils 
which was aſſigned to the fighting 
men, the Lord's ſhare ſhould be 
ſeparated'; and for every five hun- 

dred men, oxen, aſſes, ſheep, &c. 


they were to take one for the high - 


prieſt, as being the Lord's firſt- 
fruits. And ont of the other moĩ- 
ety belonging to the children of 
2 they were to give for every 
fty men, oxen, aſles, ſheep, &c. 
one to the Levite. 
. Amongſt the Greeks and Romany 
the ob was brought together 
into one common ſtock, and divi- 
ded afterwards amongſt the officers 
and ſoldiers, paying ſome reſpect 
to their rank in the diſtribution.— 


Sometimes the ſoldiers made a re- 


ſerve of the chief part of the booty 
to preſent by way of compliment 


to their reſpective Generals. The 


Gods were always remembered 
and the prieſts had ſufficient in, 
luence to procure them an hand- 
ſome offering and other acceptable 
preſents, See Decime. | 
Fw uy ial of wives oy by 
ertullian been charged upon both 
Greeks and Romans. ' Speakin of 
the Chriſſians, and making 5 
defence, he fays—that they admit 
no partnerſhip of wives, but aſſerts 
that the Greeks and Romans pati- 
ently expoſe their wives to new 
embraces; and to ſtrengthen the 
charge he ſays that even * ates 
and Cato freely lent out theirs to 
their friends, and were pimps to 


"MX - £ 


their own wives. 


* 


The laws of Athens permitted 
heireſſes to make uſe of the huſ- 


band's neareſt relations when they 
found him deficient, And the 


Spartans thought the loan of wives a 
ow 
\ 


1 
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520170003. det none enport vs” 
very commendable ſpecies of libe · 
ality. The chie! 


end of marriage 
amongſt them Was to ſerve 2 
ſtate by begetting children, and 


it they found themſelves incapable 


of anſwering that great end, they 
thought it a duty to call in the aſ- 
ſiſtance of their, friends. The 
children in this caſe 'belooged to 


the huſband - becauſe quod facit per 


alium fucit per ſe. 

: With reſpect to, the | Romans, 
Kennet denies that, the cuſtom of 
borrowipg and lending wives pre- 
vailed amongſt them. See Wife. 


BoTANOMANCY, A ſpecies. of 


divination | by. herbs; practiſed by 
the Greeks. They wrote their own 


names and their queſtion upon 
leaves, and expoſed them to the 
winds—as many of the letters as 
remained in their proper places 


being joined together contained an 
anſwer to their queſtion. 


- BoTTLE, amongſt the ancient f 


Hebrews, was a cag, generally 
made of 
the infide, well pitched and ſewed 
together. The mouth of it was 
for the moſt part thro' one of the 
animals paws. This kind of bot- 


tle in Latin was called Utris,.and 


in Greek agxog, and was in uſe 
both amongſt Greeks and Romans, 
tho” perhaps with ſome difference. 
This account of bottles will ex- 
plain Matib. ix. 7. 
Bow, a weapon of offence made 
of wood, horn or other elaſtic mat- 
ter. The bow is the moſt ancient 
- and- univerſal of all weapons, it 
obtained not only amongſt the 
Jeaus, Greeks and Romans, but a- 
mongſt the moſt barbarous and re- 
mote. people who had the leaft 


communication with the reſt of 


_ mankind. - The Grecian bow was 
in the form of a T or capital Sigma, 
and adorned with gold and filver. 
The Romans did not uſe bows in 
the infancy of their ſtats, bug they 


ts Kin with the hair on 


determined and decreed the 
at the Grecian games. 
Bax H, prieſts of the 
.temple of Apalla at Didymus in le- 
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was called Spheromachia... In the 
molt early times they expoſed their 


\ 


rounded them with thongs tor de- 
Fence, but in proceſs of time, this 
covering was, improved inte the 
Ceſtus which was uſed both of 
ſively and defenſively, See Cz/tuce 


offen- 


Boxing was one of the exerciſes in 


the Roman games — and was per - 
formed as 


zongft the Greeks with 
the Ceftus, | | 


WS.» — Wil? , 


In boxing the great art was to 
elude blows of the adverſary by 
ſtooping, and. to avoid 


| ſtriking 
their own bodies with the Ceftus—= 


The combatants generally aimed at 
each others faces... The conquered 
party acknowledged his defeat by 
letting fall his wearied arms, or by 
Lnking to the ground. * 


BAABEZUT ES. The officer who N 
prizes 


nia. They impiouſſy opened their 
__ temple 


; % 
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temple to Xerxes, who plundered 
it of all its riches. . After this they 
fled to Sogdiana, where they built 
a city called by their own name. 
Alexander, after he had conquered 


. Darius, deſtroyed their city, and 


put them all to the ſword, viſiting 
the fins of the fathers upon 'the 
children. In the temple of Apollo 


at Didymus oracles were given.— 


See Oracle. 
Bai. See Marriage. | 
- Br1pces over the Tiber were 
eight in number the Pons Milwius, 
Elint, Vaticanus, Faniculenſis, Ce/- 
"© fius, Fabricius, Palatinus, and Sub- 


bicius.  - , | 
BronTiUM, in the Grecian 
theatres, was a. place beneath the 
floor where they kept brazen veſſels 
full of ſtones and other materials 
with which they imitated the ſound 
of thunder upon the ſtage. | 
Roman Theatre had a fimilar con- 
venience where they kept their 
thundering machines, and the ma- 
terials of which their lightening 
Uh combolen: © 7 
 -BrxvumaLla, were Roman feſti- 
vals in honour of Bacchus, inſti- 
tuted by Romulus, and celebrated 
. twice a year, on the twelfth of the 
Calendt of March, and the eigh- 
teenth of the Calends of November. 
During the celebration of theſe 
feſtivals, Romulus uſed to entertain 
the Senate. = 
Buccina was an inſtrument of 
martial muſic, uſed in the Roman 
armies, It is difficult to point out 
the difference betwixt the Buccine 


and the Cornua, yet a difference 


there certainly was, for we never 
read of the Cornua in uſe with the 
watch or centinels, but the Buccine 
only. See Cornu, Trumpet, Muſic. 
UCKLER. See $Shzeld. 


 BuLEvUTERIAawerepublicbuild- 


| ings at Athens, wherein each com- 
. pany of tradefmen met, and con- 
ſulted about their common intereſts, 


/ 


The 


were ſometimes decorated 


” : 8 N 
as 
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for trades were much encouraged 
by the Athenians. And an action 


of ſlander laid againſt any man who 


upbraided another with the mean- 
neſs of living by a trade. 
— BuiLpinG, See Houſes, 


Burr. Among the Romans this 


animal was ſacrificed by thoſe who 
triumphed, after they arrived at the 
Capitol. Bulls were offered to 
Apollo and Neptune. It was held a 
.crime to ſacrifice them to Jupiter; 
yet we find it was ſometimes prac- 
tiſed. Bulls were ranked by the 
Romans among the military rewards. 
dee Rewards,, Triumph, Sacri 
fice, &c. | © % 7b | 
. Brazen bulls, heated to an in- 
tenſe degree, were uſed among the 
ancients as engines of puniſhment, 
The criminals were ſhut up in 
them, and their cries ſrom their 
hollow priſon reſembled the roar- 
ing of a bull. The bull of Phala- 
ris, and that of Perillus, are damned 
to everlaſting infamy, See Puniſp- 
ment. | DT ONT 
BULL Aux were hollow 
balls of gold worn by way of orna- 
ment. It was firſt given by Tar- 
ee along with the Prætexta to 
his ſon, after he had, when only 
fourteen years of age, killed an 
enemy with his own hand. See 
Prætexta. 8 (high 
In the firſt. ages the Bulla was 
worn by. the noblemens ſons only. 
But, when the children of freed 
men were indulged with the Pre- 
teæta, they aſſumed the Bulla alſo, 
but theirs was made of leather. In 
the cavity of the Bullæ were en- 
cloſed amulets againſt envy, &c.— 
See Amulet. Ye 9 
When youth arrived at fifteen | 
years of age; they hung their 
Bulle about the necks of their 
Gods Lares, The necks of horſes 
as well as thoſe of Gods and men, 
with 
theſe ornaments, | 2 E 
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Boni, the laſt office perform- 


ed by the living to the dead; an 
office held fo ſacred that they who 
neglected it have in all nations 
been held in abhorrence. The 
Fews, Greeks and Romans held the 


dead as ſacred, and thought that 


the want of burial would affect 
the happineſs of the ſoul. With- 


out burial the Greeks and Romans 


imagined there was no entrance 
into Elyſium for a thouſand. years. 
The remains both/of freemen and 
ſlaves were treated with pious care. 


Such as died abroad had their 


bodies or aſhes brought home for 


interment. With, regard to the 


palace of interment nothing parti- 


cular was preſcribed. - But Fews, 
Greeks and Romans buried their 
dead in the city or country, by the 
road fide, or upon mountains; 
ſometimes they were depoſited in 
caverns, and ſometimes in public 


| burial places. The great men of 
Nome were uſually buried in the 


Campus Martius. See Campus 
Martius. 1 


The rites of burial were dikied 


by the Fews to none. But the 
Greeks exempted from theſe laſt 


offices, public or private enemies; 


traitors to their country, and ty- 


"rants. The common forms of in- 
terment were refuſed to ſuicides; 


perſons who had been guilty of ſa- 
crilege ; and men who had been 
ſtruck dead with lightning; noto- 


. rious ſpendthrifts, and perſons 


who died in debt, for their bodies, 
till ſatisfaction was made, belonged 
to their creditors ; to theſe we may 


add ſuch malefactors as died upon 


the croſs. | 
The ' uſual time of . interment 
was the morning. , For further 


- particulars relating to burials, ſee 


the articles Burning, Cenotaph, Fu- 
eral, Pile, Urn, Sepulchre, Monu- 
ment. | \ | 

Bux xIxd alive, a puniſhment 


BBs - 
which the Romans ſometimes in- 
flicted on deſerters, betrayers of 
the public councils, incendiaries, 
and even coiners. It was called 
Crematio. The Fews had two ſorts 
of penal burning. One called 
burning of the body, 
faggots and other -combuſtible ma- 
terials: The other, called burning 
of the ſoul. Combuſtio Anime, was 
performed by fixing the criminals 
up to the knees in the ground, and 
pouring melted lead down their 
throats. The prieſts daughter who 
committed whoredom, and he that 
lay with his own daughter, or 
grand -daughter, or mother in law, 
were burnt alive. See Puniſhment. 
Burnin the dead, and interring, 
were promiſcuouſly uſed both by 
the Greeks and Romans: Tho the 
moſt ancient cuſtom of both nations 
was to inter the dead. Burning 
was at laſt adopted in preference 
to interment, that the ſoul, 'being 
perfectly ſeparated from groſs mat- 
ter might not be impeded,” by its 
bodily impurities, in its flight to- 


wards heaven. For the manner of 


burning the dead, ſee Pile, Funeral. 


Bus kli was a kind of ſhoe ſome- 


what reſembling a boot, ſuited to 
either foot, and worn by either ſex. 
It was principally uſed upon the 
ſtage, in tragedy. It covered the 


foot and mid-leg, was tied under 


the knee, was very rich and fine, 
and of a purple colour when uſed 
on the ſtage, Its form was quad- 
rangular, the ſole was ſo thick as 
to elevate the actors to the ſup- 
poſed ſize and elevation of the he- 
Toes they perſonated.. Girls ſome- 
times wore the buſkin to raiſe their 
height, and hunters to keep them 
trom the mire. It is ſometimes; 
uſed in the claſſics to ſignify Tra- 
105 or a Tragic and elevated ſtyle. 

t is oppoſed to Soccus, which was 
the ſhoe worn by comedians, See 
SUCCHS I CURE EE. 

| BusTuaR 11; 


performed bx 


BUT 


BA 'Busruartt, were Gladiators 


_who fought about the funeral pile 


of a deceaſed perſon of note. This 
cuſtom ſucceeded the more barbar- 


ous one of ſacrificing captives upon 
the occaſion. Inſtances of which 
we meet both amongſt the Roman 
and Greet writers. The blood ſpilt 
in this inhuman butchery was ſup- 
ed to render the infernal Gods 
(alias Devils) more propitious to 
the ſouls of the dead. The word 
derives its origin from Buſtum.— 


See the article Gladiators. 


Bus run, a pyramid or pile of 
wood, as ſome will have it, on 
which the Romans placed their 
dead bodies, in order to be burnt. 
Others ſay it was not called Ba/?u: 
till che burning was over, guaf# bene 
_ *wffum; before the burning it was 
called Pyra, and after the burning 
Nas. = Rogus. See Pyra and Rogus. 
UTCHERsS were held in high 
eſteem amongſt the Feaus; and they 
who performed the buſineſs of their 
feſſion were in higher reputa- 
tion than thoſe who were critically 
acquainted with arts and ſciences. 
No man could practice the art 
without a licenſe in form; which 
gave the butcher a power to kill 
meat, and others to eat it, provided 
he read carefully the book called 
the Shamble Conflitution every week 
the firſt year, every month the ſe- 
cond, and once a quarter during 
is life afterwards. In caſes of 
Aiffieulty a learned Rabbi was ap- 
plied to. This continues to be the 

_ cuſtom of the Jeavs to this day. 


) 
* 


ſilk, o 


* 
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The Greeks had their butchers 


alſo, but nothing concerning them 
occurs to me which it is worth my 


while to inſert. Y 


The Romans had three kinds of 


eſtabliſhed butchers, whoſe office 


was to furniſh the city with the 
neceſſary cattle, and to prepare and 
vend the fleſh. The Suarii pro- 


vided hogs - the Pecuarii or Boarii 
other cattle, particularly oxen, and 
the Lanii and Carnfices, a ſubor- 


dinate claſs, were employed in 


killing. 5 
Byssvs was a ſort of exceedingly 
fine Ægyptian linen, of which 2 


tunics of the Jewti/h prieſts. were 
made. It was not, indeed, ſtrictly 


ſpeaking, Linen, but a ſine ſort of 
thready matter of which the richeſt 


apparel was made. Some ſuppoſe 


the Eyſſus to have been a ſpecies of 
ers imagine it to have been 
the ſame with our cotton; others 


take it to be the Linum aſbeftinum, 


and others aguin will have it to be 


the lock or bunch of ſilky hair ad- 


hering to the Pinna Marina, by 


which it faſteng itſelf to other 


bodies. "ory 
The Yeftes Byſine which we are 


told ſome of the Roman ladies wore, 


- were of ſuch an extravagant price as 
no ſtuff in our age can equal. The 
Byſſus of which theſe garments were 


made was. reckoned to be worth 


491. 128. the pound avoirdupois 


weight, and conſequently a gar- 
ment weighing 20 pound would 
colt 9921. excluſive of the manu- 


facture. 
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Js fad and fatal one àmongſt 


the Romans, becauſe it ſtood for 


condemno, and was written upon 


their tickets or ballots to expreſs 
the ſentence, of criminals. 


Cas, an Hebrew meaſure of ca- 
pacity. 'The cab of wine contained 


two Engliſh pints, and. the. cab of 


corn 2 pints & 5-6ths corn-meaſure. 


CaBBALA is the name of a myſ- 


terious kind of ſcience among the 
| Fews, thought to have been deli- 


vered by revelation to their fore- 
fathers, and tranſmitted by oral 


tradition to the preſent times, and 
ſerving for the interpretation of the 
b of nature and ſcripture, 
It is to theſe interpretations of the 
written law, that our Saviour's 
cenſure is to be applied, when he 
reproves the Fews for makin 

the commands of God of none effe 

through their traditions.“ Mark 


vii. 13. When God delivered the 


law to Moſes, he is ſaid to have 
delivered the explanation alſo, 
which explanation was not com- 
mitted to writing, but tranſmitted 
by word of mouth from father to 
ſon: Such idle tales require no ſe- 


1 


rious refutation |! 


Cazixi were certain deities 


worſhipped: by the Samothracians, 
and in the Iſle of /nbros, and other 
parts of Greece. It is diſputed who 
the deities were whom they wor- 
ſhipped under this name; ſome ſay 
Caſtor and Pollux only were in- 
tended, but others include many 
more under this title. 


Capuca Box, amongſt the 


Romans, were eſcheats or goods 


to certain laws made in the time of 
Auguſtus, The firſt of which en- 


— 


left them 


under the article Meaſure. 
forfeited to the treaſury, according 


ſingle life ſhould enjoy no legacy, 
unleſs they married within the time 
reſcribed ; but that whatever was 


757 5 = : my 1 8 55 «A 71 2 e 
0 This letter was reckoned. a: acted that all perſons who lived a 


*% 


equeathed to them by teſtament 


he inherited, forfeited the inherit - 


ceptre, - which 
and had a pair. of wings alſo. 


This rod is ſaid by the poets to 
have many wonderful qualities, 
ſuch as laying men aſleep, raiſing 
the dead, cqmpoling differences, 


&c. When found upon medals it 


is a common emblem of peace, 
R and good conduct. — 


he Ambaſſadors of Rome, when | 
ſent to treat of peace, carried in 


declare war were called Feciales. | 
Capus, amongſt the Roman, 


was a wine veſſel of certain capa- 


city, 'whoſe contents will be 


e 


{een 
Cz avpas, among the Lacedæmo- 
nians was a dark dungeon into 
Which they put criminals. 

| E Was 


ſhould be paid into the treaſury.— 
Secondly, thoſe who had no chil- 
dren loſt ane moiety of what Was 

law calls Pæna Orbit atis .— Thirdly, 'E 
all that was given by will, to any 
perſon who died before the Tefator, 
or before the opening of the will 

was alſo, an eſcheat, and belonged. 
to the treaſury.— Fourthly, every 
heir who was negligent in reveng- 
ing the death of him whoſe eſtate 
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ance to the treaſury... In ſhort ca- 
duca bona were any lapſed legacies, / 
or gifts of inheritance: which were 
void. AR] | * 1 72, 23 
, Capvcevs properly ſignifies 
Merrurys rod N 5 

had two ſerpents twiſting round it, 
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their hands a golden Caduceus; * 
whence they were called Caducea- 
tores; as thoſe who were ſent to 


It 


. 


was of the ſame nature with the 
Athenian Baratbron and Orygma. 

CRI ESs were a people of Tuſ- 
cany, Who preſerved the ſacred re- 
licks of a Romans, when the 


Gauls had taken the city, and were, 


afterwards dignified with the name 
of Roman citizens, but not admit- 
ted into any part of the public ad 
 miniftration. Hence when any 


Roman citizen, ofthe Plebeianorde , 


was degraded by the Cenfor, for any 
miſcondu&, his name was inſerted 
in the regiſter of the Cærites, in 
Tabulis Ceritum, that is, he was 
ſubje& to all taxes, but incapable 
of giving a vote, or enjoying any 
public office. See Cenſor. | 
CALAuus properly ſignifies a 
reed or ruſh : But as the materials 
are oftentimes uſed to fignify the 


inſtruments made of them, ſo we 


find Calamus put for a pen; for in 


writing upon parchment, or Egyp- 


tian paper, they made uſe of pens 
pond &* reeds 5 ruſhes ; ode. in 
writing upon tablets covered with 
wax, they uſed the Stylus, See 
Stylus, Writing, c TEAS 


CALATA CoMITIa, See Co- 
mitia. | | i 
CaraToR, among the Romans, 
was a cryer or officer appointed to 
publiſh things. Calatores preceded 
the Pontifices when they went to 
offer ſacrifice, to advertiſe the peo- 
ple to leave off work. They alſo 
attended the magiſtrates, and were 
employed by them to call the peo- 
ple to the Comitia. Calatores were 
uſed by officers in the army, and 
private families employed them to 
invite their gueſts to entertain- 
ments. 
CaLCEAMENTUM, a general 
term including the ſeveral ſorts of 
ſhoes, ſlippers, &c. worn by the 
Romans, an enumeration of which 
will be found under the article 
Shoe:, and each particular kind 
under their proper articles, will be 


? 


'much for the Calceus in 
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more fully deſeribed. 
CaLcevs amongſt the Romans 
differed from our common ſhoe in 


"this, that it covered half the leg, 


was open in the fore-part, and tied 


with thongs or ſtraps. They wiſh-_ 
ed to have them fit the foot ver7 


exactly, and for this purpofe ſome- 


times ſtuffed them with locks of 


wool. The toe of the ſhoe ended 
in a point, and was bent a little 
upwards. The common citizens 
wore black ſhoes, but thoſe of the 
ordinary women were white. The 
{ſlaves wore no ſhoes, and we are 
informed that freemen ſometimes, 
as Cato Uticenſis, went barefoot... So 
eneral ; 
I ſhall now deſcribe the Calcei Lu- 
nati, and the Cater Muller. See 


Shoes. 


Carcer LunaTi, were ſhoes 
worn by the Patricians to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the vulgar, 6 
called from an ivory creſcent, with 
which they were ornamented about 
the ancle. Some ſay it anſwered 
the end of a buckle, but this ſeems 
to be a miſtake. The more gene- 
ral opinion is, that as it reſembled 
the letter C. it alluded to the num: 
ber of Senators which at their firſt 
inſtitution was 100, which was 
ſignified by the numeral C. The 
young Patricians before they were 
of Senatorian age, and before they 
put on the Prætexta were indulged 
with the Creſcent. This Creſcent, 
it appears, was not always of ivory, 
but ſometimes of gold or filver, a- 
dorned with diamonds and other 


precious ſtones. See Senate, Patri- 


cians, Pretexta. _ | 
Carcet MuLLz!, were red 
ſhoes, fo called from their reſem- 
blance to the Mullet in colour. 
They came up to the middle of the 
leg, but covered no more of the _ 
foot than the ſole. They were firſt 
worn by the Alban Kings, after- 
wards by the Kings of Rome, and 


— 


when the kingly government was 
2boliſhed they were appropriated 
only to thoſe who had born a Curule 
office. They were uſed only upon 


days of ceremony and triumph, 


but Julius Cæſar, to ſhew his de- 
ſcent from the Alban Kings, wore 
them on ordinary days. 
Emperors had adopted them, the 
Carule magiſtrates changed them 
for embroidered ſnoes. | 


Calculus was a ſmall flint 


ſtone, uſed both by the Greeks and 
Ryman by way of counter. A col- 
lection of calculi were uſed in 
reckoning up ſums whether multi- 
plied or divided, in their compu- 
tations both aſtronomical and geo- 
metrical. Votes were given fre- 
quently by throwing into an urn a 
black or white Calculus, and the 
matter in debate was determined 
by the plurality of black or white, 

The cheſs-men, in the game of 
cheſs, were denominated Calculi 
or Latrunculi u- f For 
the origin and manner of playing 
the game of cheſs, ſee the article 
Latrunculi. | 

CarenDar, a diſtribution of 
time ſuited to the various purpoſes 
of life, little differing from a mo- 
dern almanack. It contained the 
order of days, weeks and months, 
and ſhewed the feſtivals which 
happened in the courſe of the year. 

Romulus made the firſt calendar, 
and divided the year into ten 
months only, beginning .on the 
firſt day of March. His year con- 
ſiſted of 304 days, becauſe in this 
time, he ſuppoſed, the ſun per- 
formed his annual courſe. 

This calendar was reformed by 
Numa Pompilius, who added Janu- 
ary and February to the number of 
months, placing them before 
March; for -the firſt of Rey 
was the firſt day of his year, whic 
conſiſted of 355 days. | 

ulius Ceſar afterwards reformed 


After the 


each month, 


Ca 
the calendar of Numa, and en- 
creaſed the year to 365 days, fix 
hours. The Julian year. was di- 
vided into quadriennial ſpaces or. 
periods, of which the three firſt 
conſiſted of 365 days, and the 4th . 
of 305, The ſupernumerary 
added to the fourth year was cal- 
led Dies Biſſextus, See Bifſextus 
Dies. $2) 5 

The days of each month were 
divided into Calends, Nones, and 
Illes. See Calends, Nones and Ides. 

Carus Was the name given 
the Romans to the firſt day of each 
month. The word is derived from 
the Greek word xanew to call, be- 
cauſe on the calends the prieſt cal- 
led over the number of holidays in. 
The calends were 
conſecrated to Juno, whence ſne 
was called Juno Calendaris. The 
calends of January were particu- 
larly regarded, as being the firſt 
day of the new-year, and ſacred 
both to Juno and Janus. On this 
day there was great rejoicing, the 
magiſtrates entered on their offices, 
and the people made a light be- 
ginning of any new work. This 
day was a day of feſtivity to all, 
except debtors, who were now ob 
liged to pay their intereſt and 


arrears. 


The Cala like the Nones and 


Ides, were always reckoned back- 


ward, thus January the firſt, was 
the Calends of January, but Decem- 
ber the 31ſt was the ſecond of the 
Calends of January, and ſo on. It 
will not be amiſs to obſerve that 
Prid. Kal. or Pridie Kalendarum 
ſignifies the ſecond of the Calends 3 _ + 
and that where the accuſative caſe- 
is uſed, as tertioKalendas Fanuarii, 
the prepoſition ante is underſtood... 
he rule to find the day of our 
month. anſwering to that of the 
Calendi is this: To the number of 
days in the preceding month add 
two from this ſum ſubſtract the 
x WAH number 


— — wes 1 A 


CAM 
of Calends given, nd the remainder 
ve the da 


us his example, let the fourth 


of of he Calęndt of June be propoſed | 
2 added to the number of days 
in May makes 33, and e 


from 4 1e 29 


The Greets ha not Calend as 
the Romans Had, and thence came 


the ex ad Gracas Calendas, 
po_ el uſed to ſignify: newer. 

of the name of Calend, the 
G uſed | Neounia, i. e. the day 
of che new-moon, See Month, 
Year, Les, Nones, Ec. 


"Caries was a ſort of ſhoe worn 


by the common ſoldiers in the Ro- 
mas army; hence the word Cali- 
gatus ſignifies a common ſoldier, 
and hence was derived the name 


of Caligula the Emperor, who was 


born in the arm os brought up as 
a common ſoldi 


It covered only the under part of 
che foot; but it reached to the 
middle of the leg. The ſole was 
of wood, and ſtuck full of nails, 


Theſe nails were ſo very long in 
the hoes of centinels and ſcouts, 


that "they conſiderably raiſed the 


| wearer, that he might ſee much 


farther: - Hence their ſhoes are 
ſometimes called Caligæ Speculato- 
714, There was a fund {ft apart 
for providing nails for the ſoldiers 
ſhoes called Clavarium. The ſol- 
diers of Antiochus's army, accord- 
0 Juſtin, adorned their ſhoes 
nails of gold. 
CALIIs TIA, a Leſbian feſtival, 


in which women preſented them. 


ſelves in the temple of Juno, ang 
ſtood in competition with eac 
other for the prize of beauty, — 

hat the prize was which the 


faireſt was entitled to does not ap- 


Came is the ground on which 


an army pitch their tents. The 


diſpoſition of the Hebrew encamp- 


probabili 


The Caliga 
was made in the Gd faſhion, for 


Their camp was quadrangular, ſur- 
rounded with an incloſure of the 
heighth of ten 
made a ſquare of twelve miles in 
copay about the tabernacle ;z. and 
within this was another called the 
Levites camp. The whole, body 
of the people were diſpoſed roun 
the tabernacle under four 1 


Battalions, and each Battalion un- 
der one general ſtandard. For the 
particular arrangements of the 
Jewiſh, camp co ſult. Numb, ch. 


i. and ii. 


The Greeks had alſo their C 


the diſpoſition, of which was 2 | 
borrowed from the 
Fews. The Grecian camps were 
fortified with gates and ditches ; i 
but the form of them varied accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground, or 
other circumſtances. The moſt 
valiant of the ſoldiers were placed 


ments was has SS God himfelF.., 
of the month. 


hand's breadth. It | 


at the extremities, the reſt in the 8 


middle. 


The Lacedæmonians made 


their camps of a round figure, as. 
being, in their eſtimation, the moſt 


perfect, and the moſt defenſible,—e 
If the Greeks. meant to continue 
long encamped, altars were erect- 
ed, and a place contrived for Per- | 


forming divine ſervice. 


The Roman camps were of two... 


kinds, Caftra Aſtiva, and Caſtra 


Hiberna. The Caſira Aflive were 


either ſo light and moveable as to be 
ſoon taken down, and then called 
only Caſtras or they were deſigned to 
continue for ſome time, and form- 
ed with more pains and greater re- 

gularity, in which caſe they were 


Lalled CaftraStativa.” The C . 


Hiberna were commonly in ſqme 
city or town—or elſe ſo built as to 


make almoſt a town of themſelyes. 3 
Modern towns whoſe names end in 
ceſter or caſter, or cheſter, as Vor- 


cefler, Lancafter, Ribebeſter, Mu. 


cheſter, c. were formerly Caftra i 


j - 


£ * 
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ene of the Romans. | 


the Principia. 


A 


The Riman camps were exactly 


| Moat, and divide into two chief 
artitions, the upper and the low- Te 


er. In the upper partition was the 
Generals pavilion, called Præto- 
Tium, and the lodgments of the 
chief officers. 'See Prætorium. 
In the lower partition were diſ- 
poſed the tents of the common ſol- 
liers, horſe and foot. —On the 
right fide of the 8 ſtood 
e Jueſtori um, or Quæſtors apart- 
melt 1210 by . e. 
fer the ſale of commodities, the 
meeting of councils, and giving 


audience to Ambaſſadors, See 


Queftorium and Forum. 

On the other fide the Prætorium, 
were the Legati or Lieutenant- Ge 
nerals; an below the Prætorium 
were the Tribunes by. fix and fix, 
oppoſite their proper legions. See 
Le, ati and Tribuni. 

he Præſtai of foreign troops 
were lodged by the fide of the Tri- 
bunes ; behind theſe were the Evo- 


cati, then the Extraordinarii, and 


Ablecti Eguites. See Prefeati, Evo- 
cali, Extraordin inarit, and Huy 
Equites. ; 

Between the 8 partitions were 
9 5 5 
In the middle of the! ower 
fition, As being moſt h 5 9 mil 


were the Roman Horſe, then the 


Triarii, next Were, the Principes, 
then the Haft fat, then the foreign 


Horſe, and laſt Wy the foreign foot. 


Sec Triarii, Mall, Principes. 

Foreigners, it appears, were ſo 
interſperſed with the Roman troops 
in their encampments, that their 


Power Was divided, and had the 


Nomans for a check upon their con- 
duct, and to urge them to a full 


| exertion, | 


The Reman fortified their cimp 
with a ditch and parapet, called 
Foſſe and Vallun. 

Camyaci were a ſort of ſammex 

hoes worn by the Roman Senators. 


AN 


They Had nothing but a ſole at e 
bottom, but Were made Wit 
eathern ſtraps, which croſſed eac 
other many times about the leg. 
Caurzsrkz Was a ſort of apron 


worn by the Roman ſoldiers i in their 


field-exerciſes, to hide their privi- 
ties. It was girt under the navel, | 
and hung down. to their knees. 
_ CamrinoctorEs were . maſters 
by whoſe inſtructions the Ro 
ſoldiers learned to aim their blows 
right, i in the exereiſe of the Pala- 
ria. See Palaria, _ 

Campus MagTivs was, a Jar 
Plain field where the young 1 5 
men of Rome performed every kind 
of manly exerciſe, as STIR the 


' Diſcus, hurling the Javelin, wreſt- 


ling, boxing, &c. Here they 
learnt the uſe of all forts. of | 
and here were held the diverſions 
of horſe- races, chariot, races, &c. 
The Campus Martius was the place 
where. Ambaſſadors were receiyed 
from foreign ſtates, for they were 
not permitted to Bore 92 City, 
The palace in which th 5 

them Was called Villa Pu nes. In 

this field likewiſe of the Comitia Were 
held, and Se ta or Ovilia were 
made for the urpoſe. It was ele. 
gantly ear with ſtatyes, arch» 
eg, columns, portico , and other 
ma znifice t RruQures. Ir) was de- 
Cicated to Mars, and was therefore 
called Campus Marius... Sometimes 
the name of Tiberinus was given it, 
becauſe it laid near the Tiber. The 
ſituation, was pleaſant, and it was 
much frequented on account of the 
continual ſports and. exerciſes per- 


3 in it. See Comitia, Septa, 


ha. 1 
Caurus SCELERATUS. Was 4 
place at à little diſtance from the 
city of Rome, where the veſtal vir 
ins who broke their vows of view 
ginity were buried alive, See 
Veſtal. I 
Canpipa Ter. See Toga. 
E 3 Can- 
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| CaxDipwras amongſt the Ro- 
mans, were thoſe who aſpired to 


any public office or magiſtracy.— 
They were ſo called from the Toga 


Candida, or white gown, which, 
they were obliged to wear durin 
the two years that they ſolicit 


for a place. This gown they wore | 


looſe and ungirded, without any 
under garment, that they might 
not be ſuſpected of carrying money 
for purchaſing votes, or that they 
might more eaſily ſhew their ho- 
nourable wounds, or to expreſs 
their humility by the plainneſs of 


their dreſs. For the method of 


canvaſing, ſee Ambitus. ; 
- Canviparti MitiTs, ſoldiers 
who ſerved as body guards to the 
Roman Emperors. They were the 
talleſt, ſtrongeſt and braveſt men 
they could pick out of the army, 
and dreſt in white to render them 
more conſpicuous. _ 
 CanvivaTus PriNnciPIs was 
the ſame as Quæſtor Principis: 
His office under the Roman Em- 
perors reſembled that of Secretary 
of State amongſt us. e 
* CANDLESTICK of gold made by 
Moſes, for the tabernacle, was put 
in the holy place oppoſite to the 
table of ſhew-bread on the ſouth, 
Its baſis was of pure gold, with ſe- 
ven branches, three on each fide, 
and one in the middle. The 
branches were adorned with the 
reſemblance of flowers, apples, 
and' half almond ſhells alternately 
laced. On each branch was a 
amp, Which was lighted every 
evening, and extinguiſhed every 
morning. Solomon had ten candle- 
ſticks of the ſame form and metal 
placed in his temple, This ſacred 
\ ntenfil of \ Moſes, above deſcribed, 
pe pages at 12 in the temple 
of peace built by Ye „after 
the deſtruction ef . at 


Jeruſalmům. 
CexETHORI, an Athenian feſ- 


CAP 


tival, in which the marriageable 


virgins preſented Minerwa, or, as 


others will have, Diana, with cer- 
tain baſkets full of little curioſities 
and ſacred trinkets to engage the 
Goddeſs to make their marriage 
happy. A fimilar feſtival cele- 
brated by virgins, in honour of 
Bacchus, was alſo called by the 
fame name. The virgins who 
performed the ceremony of offering 
the baſkets were called Canephore, 
Canis and CanicUuLaare names 
given by the Romans to the worſt 
caſt either with the 7ali or Tefere, 
a ſort of dice. See Talus and 
Tefſera. . | f 
CariTE Cenſi, the loweſt rank 
of Roman citizens, being ſuch as 
were not worth above 365 afſes.— 
In public taxes they were rated the 
leaſt of all. They made part of the 


ſixth claſs, and were thus denomi- 


nated * becauſe they were rather 
counted and marſhalled by their 
heads than by their eſtates. They 
were not enrolled in the army, be- 
ing judged incapable of bearing 


the expences of war. C. Marius 


was the firſt who enliſted the Capite 


-APITOLINI Lui were certain 
Roman games, inſtituted in honour 
of Fupiter N for preſerv- 
ing his temple from the Gauls.— 
Domitian had them performed ex- 
actly in imitation of the Agones.— 
„„ TEE = |, 
- CayriToLivm was a temple built 
upon the Mons Capitolinus at Rome. 
It was founded by Targuinius Pri/- 
cus, continued by Targuin the Proud, 
and conſecrated by Horatius the 
Conſul, to Jupiter, who from thence 
had the name of Capitolinus. This 
ſtructure ſtood upon four acres of 
ground, was adorned with three 
rows of pillars in front, and two 
on the other ſides. ' The aſcent 
from the ground was by an hun- 
dred ſteps. It was enriched both. | 
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within and without with ornaments 


ancredibly magnificent, but the 
moſt remarkable was the ſtatue of 
N with his golden thunder- 
bolt, ſeeptre and crown. In the 
capital was a temple of Jupiter, 
another of Juno, and the mint, and 


the temple of concord was built on 


the deſcent of the hill. This 
beautiful edifice contained the An- 
cylia, the Sibylline books, and other 
ſacred. depoſits of religion. The 
capitol conſiſted of a nave, which 
was ſacred to Jupiter; and two 
wings, one of which was conſe- 
crated to Juno, the other to Mi- 


nerva. The front and ſides were 


ſurraunded with galleries, in which 
thoſe who were honoured with a 
triumph, entertained the Senate 


after the Gods had. received the 


uſual ſacrifices. The Senate anci- 


ently aſſembled here. The capitol 
was three times deſtroyed and re- 
built firſt by Hlla, then by Veſpa- 
ſian, and laſtly by Domitian. The 
very gilding of this laſt amounted 


to 12, ooo talents. wu 


CarroTINE Nonz. See Pop- 
Jifugium. e | 
Cars were not uſed ordinarily 
by the Romans, but they commonly, 
like the Greeks, went with their 


| heads uncovered, except 2 ar- 


ticular occaſions, as at ſacrifices, 
public games, the feaſt of Saturn, 
or on a military expedition, or juſt 
after the head had been 3 in 


token of freedom from ſervitude, or 


in caſe of any indiſpoſition. The 
ſeveral. ſorts of coverings deſigned 
for theſe purpoſes were chiefly the 
Mitra, the Pileus, the Cucullus, the 
Galerus, and the Palliolum. See 
Mitra, c. . 


In caſe of rain the Romans co- 


vered their heads with the lappet 


of their gown, and always unco- 
vered to perſons of reſpect and dig- 
nity, The ſame uſage with regard 


to the head prevailed amangit the 


- which prevailed among 


would beat 


he 1 
CAT 
CapurTPorkcINUM. See Cuners. 
CaralTes, See Karaites. 
CaRcEREs in the Roman circus, 
were certain barriers which con- 
fined the horſes, before the ſignal 
was given for ſtarting. They were 
at firſt of wood or coarſe ſtone ; 
but the Emperor Claudius made 
them of marble. They were built 
at the entrance of the circus. ' The 
carceres in the Grecian Stadia were 
called apeog, Banbis, Yeaumn. 
CARMENTALIA' were feaſts ce- 
lebrated by the Roman women on 
the 11th and 15th of January, in 
honour of Carmenta, the mother of - 
Ewvander. They were eſtabliſhed 
on account of a general Donny 
e Roman 
dames, after a quarrel was made up 
betwixt them and their huſbands, - 
relative, o the uſe of coaches, which 


had been prohibited them by the 


a ; 


Senate. | N 
CarNniFex among the Ramant, 
was the common executioner.— 
This office was ſo odious, that he 
was forbidden by the laws to have 
his houſe in the city. Carnifex is 
frequently uſed as a term of re- 
p 


CasrRA. See Camp. 


_ CarapvuLTaA an ancient mili- 
tary engine made uſe of in throw- 
ing darts, arrows, and ſometimes 
ſtones upon the enemy. It was, 
different from the Baliſta, for the 
Balifta threw ſtones only. | 


Balli ſta. N 


Some of the Catapultæ would 
throw ſtones of an hundred weight, 
and, if we as - credit Toſephus, 

own battlements, 
break off the angles of towers, and 
level a whole file of men from end 
to end. The Catapulta, according 
to ſome authors, was invented by + 
the Syrians. —- 


Car Asa, à rack invented to 
extort confeſſions from perſons ſuſ- 
| E 4 pected 
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1 of crimes ; and made uſe of 
by the Romans as a puniſhment, 
particularly againſt Chriftians. Its 
form has not been accurately de- 


_ - {cribed, but it ſeems to have been 


like the Eculeus. See Eeuleus. 
[-1CaragTas1s was the third part 


of the ancient Drama, according to 


the Greek and Roman models. =_ 
cataſtaſis ſupports, carries on an 

Hei — e or action ſet 
forth in the Epitaſis, till it be ripe 
for the Cataſtrophe, See Epitaſis 
and Cataſtrophe. 1 

+ CATASTROPHE is the fourth and 
laſt part of the ancient Drama, im- 
—— ſucceeding the Cataftaſis. 
It clears up every thing, and is no- 
thing elſe but the diſcovery, or 
winding up of the plot, in order 
to conclude the Drama. See 


Shak? ĩͤ otitis g 4 | 
„ CaTERVAR11, a kind of Glad:- 
ators amongſt the Romans, who did 
not, as was moſt uſual, fight in 
pairs, but in ſmall companies, or 
caterive. See Gladiators. 
- CATHARMA, amongſt the anci- 
ents, was ſome miſerable or flagi- 
tious wretch, ſacrificed to'the Gods 
as -an explation for the plague or 
other calamity. Such was the 
Prophet Jonas, when caſt into the 
ſea ; and ſuch St. Faul wiſhes him- 
Felf to be. 
- CATOPTROMANCY, a ſpecies of 
divination amongſt the Greeks, in 
which a mirror was let down by a 
thread into a fountain,” before the 
temple of Ceres in Achaia, if they 
faw a ghaſtly figure in- the glaſs it 
was looked upon as a ſure ſign that 
the fick perſon, on whoſe account 
the ceremony was performed, 
would not recover; if the image 
looked "freſh they concluded fa- 
vourably. Ar c 
CavALxx was not uſed in the 
_ armies of the Mraelites; firſt, be- 
cauſe the country was not ſuitable 
for breeding horſes, and ſecondly 
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becauſe Moſes forbad the King of 
the Hebrews to keep any horſes, 
leſt he ſhould ever be inclined to 
carry the people back into Egypt: 
The judges and princes of Hrael 
therefore uſed to ride upon mules 
and aſſes. See Aer. 
David having taken 1700 horſes 
in war, from the King of Shobah, 
lamed all that belonged to the war- 
chariots. And God commanded 
Joſbua to hamſtring the horſes of 
the Canaanites taken in battle. 
But in Solomon's days, theſe animals 


became more common—tho? they 


£ 


military uſes. - 

The Grecian cavalry, in the ear- 
lieft ages, was very rude, conſiſt- 
ing of men mounted on horſes with- 
out bridles, governed by a rope 
and a ſwitch, or by the voice alone; 
afterward” bridles were invented; 
but we find no account of ſaddles 
or ſtirrups, but the riders leaped 
upon horſeback by means of their 
ſpears, or had different methods of 
mounting according to their age 
and agility. But we are informed, 
by authors of 'credit, that chariots 
were uſed in war, before men at- 
tempted to ride. The chariots 
were moſt commonly drawn by 
two horſes, tho' ſometimes we have 
mention of four. Every chariot 
carried two men, one to fight and 
one to drive ; but the Hero. always 
alighted to come to cloſe action. 
They annoyed the enemy from 
their chariots with darts and other 
miſſive weapons, and ſometimes 
armed them with hooks or ſcythes, 
which mowed down whole ranks 
of ſoldiers together. See Chariot. 
In - proceſs of time they formed 


were kept rather for pomp than for 


a regular cavalry, and admitted 


none to ſerve on horſeback, but 
ſuch as had undergone a ftri&t pro- 


| bation. In the days of Alexander, 


but not carlier, camels and ele- 
hants were uſed in war. See 
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The Reman cavalry was ſupplied 


This order of men was ſuffici- 
-ently numerous to ſupply the army. 
And there needed only a review to 


the ſtate ſhould have occaſion for 


fit them for ſervice. The review - 


was of three kinds, Probatio, Tranſ- 

- vedio, and Recenſio. See Proba- 

tio, &c. N 1556 
The horſe required to every le- 


gion was 300, divided into ten 


Turmæ, and _ Turma into three 
'Decuria. See Turma' and Decuria. 


Area of the Ampbitheatre ;\ it was 


called Cavea, as being conſider- 


ably lower than the other parts; 
hence perhaps the name of Pit in 


our play-houſes is borrowed. It 


was the ſpace in which the ſpecta- 


tors ſat, See Amphitheatre. 
The xo in che Grecian thea- 
tres, anſwers exactly to the Roman 


, 


Cavea., | 


." "CELEREs were zoo young men 


choſen by Romulus, to attend his 
perſon, as his. life-guard; to be 


always at hand for his defence, 


and ready to execute his commands. 
The Captain of this guard was cal- 


led Tribunus Celerum. See Tribunus 
Celerum. ee 


Crus r Es, in the ſhips of the 


ancients, was the boatſwain, or 


other officer appointed to give the 
ſignal to the rowers, when to pull, 
and when to ſtop their hands. — 
The ſtrokes of the oar were di- 
rected by a ſong or Formula, called 
Celeuſna. The Celeuſtes was alſo 
called = , and by the Romans, 
Portiſculu 
id. Met. L. 3. v. 618, &c. 

CenoTAPHIA were monuments 


s, or ſimply Hortator.—, 


hi 
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ſy erected in honour of the dead, but 
out of that order of men called re 
Eqęuites, who had each of them a 
ring and a horſe given them at the 
public charge. See Eguites. | 
Theſe Eguites were obliged to 
appear on horſeback, as often as 


not containing any of their remains, 


They were uſual both amongſt the 
' Greeks and Romans, and were of two 
"ſorts. One was. ereted to ſuch 
- perſons as had been honoured with 


funeral rites in another place. The 
ſecond ſort was erected when the 


' perſons had not obtained a juſt fu- 
neral, as when the bodies could 
not be found. For the 2 
believed that the ghoſts of men un- 
buried could have no admittance 

into the regions of bliſs,” but wan- 
dered 100 years in miſery.” After 


the Cenotaphia were erected, the 


ſouls of the deceaſed, for whom. 


they Were intended, were three 


times called upon by name to the 
' . habitations thus prepared l for th em. 
Ca was the middle part or prepared for de. 


Ens x was a ſacred vaſe made 
uſe of in ſacrifices for burning in- 
cenſe. It was in uſe both amongſt 


 Fewvs, Greeks, and Romans; but of 


See Seeing” 5 05 hs CCD ng 

Censors, Roman magiſtrates 
two in number, whoſe buſineſs it 
was to reform the manners—nunt- 
ber the people eſtimate the effeRs 
of each citizen - proportion the 
taxes ſuperintend the tribute 
exclude from the temples and 
take care of public places. They 


different forms, and different names, 


could degrade Senators upon occa- 


ſion, appoint the Princeps Senatuz— 
inſpe& the management of private 


families, as to education and ex- 


pence—reprimand and correct any 


irregularity—and puniſh the mif- 


conduct of perſons both in a public 
and private capacity. Two Cen- 


ort were firſt created in the 311th 
1 of Rome, out of the Sexate; 


ut the people of Plebeian rank 
having got the Conſulate” opened to 
them arrived at the Cenſarſbip alſo, 
Still however the office was ſo con- 
ſiderable that none aſpired to it till 
they had paſſed all the reſt, 
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excepting in extraordinary in- 
ſtances. It was at firſt held for five 
years, but Mamercus  AEmilius 


ſhortened the term to eighteen 


months. The Cenſors, after their 


election in the Comitia Centuriata, 
proceeded to the capitol and took 


an oath to perform their office im- 
partially. They were accountable 
to the Teibanes, and Æailes Curules 


for their conduct. If one Cerfor 
died or reſigned, his colleague was 
obliged to lay down his office alſo. 
See Cenſus. | | 
The Cenſors every five years, 
which ſpace of time was called a 
Lufirum, made a luſtration of the 


% 


people. See Luſirum and Luſtra- 


ion. | 
Censvsa ſignifies the office of 
Cenſor: explained above. See the 
article Cenſor. | 

'Censvs was a declaration made 
before, and regiſtered by, the Cen- 


fors, containing an enumeration, . 


in writing, given in by the ſeveral 
ſubjects of the Roman Empire, of 
their reſpective names, places of 


abode, eſtates, quality, wives, chil- 


dren, domeſtics, tenants, ſlaves, &c. 
It was inſtituted and performed by 
Serwius Tullius, and was held every 
five years by the Cenſors, after that 
office was appointed. It was of 


great ſervice, becauſe it ſhewed 


the number of citizens, capable of 


bearing arms, and the ſums they 


could afford to raiſe for the expence 
of a war, The Cen/us of the com- 
mon people was called Cenſus ſim- 
ly; that of the Knights Cenſus, 
2 Recognitio; that of the 
' ſenators Lectio, Relectio. See Re- 
* Recognitio, &c. | 
The \cenſus of a Knight was 
$29,000, that of a ſenator 800,000 
eſterces. See Sefterce.. See alſo 
| Eques, and Senate. 
CenTES1MATIO was a milder 
kind of military puniſhment, in 
caſes of deſertion, mutiny, and the 


like, where only each hundredih 


man was executed. See Decimatio, 
Vicefimatio. 1 2 1 
ENTONAR11 were ſuch as pro- 
vided tents and other military equi - 
Page amongſt the Romans : for this 
kind of furniture was called Cen- 
tones. It is ſometimes uſed to ſig- 


nify thoſe whoſe) buſineſs it was to 
{mother with raw hides and Cen- 


tones, the fires kindled by the en- 
gines of the enemy, in the Roman 
camp. F 
CENTUMVIR1 were judges ap- 
pointed by the Prætor to decide 
common - cauſes amongſt the Ro 
man people. They were made up 
of the moſt learned. in the laws, 
and elected out of the 35 tribes of 
the people. three out of each tribe, 
which made the number 105, tho? 
for the ſake of the round number 
called Centumviri. They were in 
proceſs of time encreaſed to 180, 
yet ſtill kept their firſt name, 
Their deciſions were called Judi- 
cia centumuiralia. 
CENTVURIA ſignifies a divifion 
conſiſting of an hundred. Serwius 
Tullius, finding that the number of 
men able to bear arms were 80,900, 
divided all his people into ſix 
claſſes, each claſis containing ſeve- 
ral centuries or hundreds of men, 
with different arms and liveries, 
according to the value of their 
eſtates. The firſt claſs compre- 
hended 80 centuries ; one half of 
theſe conſiſted of men who were 45 
years of age and upwards, ap- 
e to guard the city; the other 
alf were young men from 16 to 
45. Their arms were all alike, 


' viz. a buckler, a helmet, a cuiraſs, 


and cuiſhes of braſs ; a javelin, a 
lance and a ſword. This claſs took 
in the ſenators, and all thoſe whoſe 
fortunes amounted to 1,100,000, 
aſfjes. See Aſas and Money. 

The ſecond, third and fourth 
claſſes contained each 20 centuries, 
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of which ten were more aged, and 
ten of the younger ſort. Their 
arms and armour were a large tar- 
get, a ſpear and javelin. The 
eſtates of the ſecond claſs were to 
be 75,000 afes, of the third 50,000, 
and of the fourth 25,000. The fifth 
claſs contained zo centuries, three 
of which were artificers as carpen- 
ters, &c. the reſt were ſlingers 
their eſtates were to be 11,000 
aſſes. In the laſt claſs there was 
but one century. Theſe were called 
proletarii, becauſe they were of no 
other uſe to the ſtate but to ſtock it 


with children; they were alſo. 


called Capite { enſi, as being mar- 
ſhalled by their heads and not their 
eſtates. | | 

It will not be improper to ob- 
ſerve that all who were of the firſt 
claſs were called Claffici by way of 
eminence; hence writers of the 
firft rank are metaphorically called 
by the ſame name. All who were 
of the other claſſes were ſaid to be 

© infra claſſem. 

The people uſed to aſſemble in 

the Campus Martius for the election 


of Conſuls, Cenſors, and Pretors— 


and gave their votes upon theſe 
occaſions by centuries. Hence this 
aſſembly was called Comitia Centu- 
riata. The Comitia Centuriata met 
alſo to try ſuch perſons as had been 
accuſed of the crimen perduellionis, 
i. e. of treaſon to the ſtate, they 
confirmed likewiſe all ſuch new 
laws as had been propoſed by the 
chief magiſtrates. See Comitia and 
Comitium. ; 
 CEgEnTURIA PREAROGATIVA Was 
the century to whom the privilege 
of giving their votes before the 
reſt had fallen by lot. For, in the 


* 


buſineſs of the Comitia, the lower 


claſſes were rendered inſignificant, 
becauſe the firſt claſs contained 
three more centuries than all the 
xeſt put together, and conſequently 
if they were unanimous in giving 
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their votes they would have an evi- 
dent majority, and render all fur- 


ther proceedings needleſs ; but to 


remedy this inconvenience and in- 
equality, the commons in the free 
ſtate appointed the Centuria Præro- 
gativa to be determined by lot. 

CEeNnTURIA alſo ſignifies one of 


the ſubdiviſions of the Roman le- 


gion, conſiſting of an hundred men, 
commanded by a Centurion. The 
centuria was. half a manipulus, the 
ſixth part of a cohort, and the Goth 
of a legion. See Manipulus, &c. 
CENTURION was an officer in 
the. Roman army who had the com- 
mand of a centuria or an hundred 
men. The Triarit or Pilani, being 
eſteemed the moſt honourable of all 
the grand diviſions of the Roman 
foot, had their Centurions elected 
firſt, next to them the Principes, 
and afterwards the Haſfati; whence © 
they were called primus and ſecun- 
dus Pilus, primus and ſacundus Prin- 
ceps, primus and ſecundus Haſtatur. 


The Centurions ſtood each at the 


head of his century, to lead them up, 
and the common ſoldiers were 
placed at his diſcretion. The badge 
of the Centurions office was the wites - 
or rod of the vine, which he car- 
ried in his hand. For the centuris 
primipilus, ſee the article Prin- 
pilus. | | 

CenTuss1s, a Roman coin con- 
taining an hundred - aſſes. See 
Maney. | 
CEPHALONOMANCY, 2 ſpecies 
of divination ſometimes practiſed 
amongſt the Greeks, with an aſſes 
head, which they broiled upon 
coals, and after muttering a few 
prayers, mentioned the perſon's 
name whom they ſuſpected of the 
crime in queſtion; if the jaws 
moved; and the teeth chattered, 
they thought the guilt was ſuffici- 
ently diſcovered. 

Cer amicus, a place in the city - 
of Athens, ſurrounded by a wall 

| adorned 
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adorned with ſtatues, temples, 
theatres, portico's, much uſed for 
(walking in. There was another 
place, ſo called, in the ſuburbs, in 
which were tombs and monuments 
of Grecian patriots. It contained 
alſo the Academy and many other 
edifices. t Es 

.., Cexrales LvD1, were Roman 
games in honour of Ceres, borrowe 

From the celebrated Eleuſini an 
games. The matrons on this occa- 
Hon repreſented the grief of Ceres 
for the loſs of Proſerpine, and her 
travels to-find her again. They 
began on the day before the ides of 
April, and continued eight days 
together in the Circus. Combats 
of horſemen and other diverſions 
graced the ſolemnity. The Pompa 
Cerealis or Circenſis was exhibited. 
It confiſted of a proceſſion of the 
combatants, accompanied by the 
magiſtrates and ladies of quality.— 
The ſtatues of the Gods and famous 
men were alſo carried in ſtate, on 
, waggons called Thenſe#.——Sce 

Thenſe. | 

- CeREAL1a feaſts of Ceres, kept 
by the Romars on the 19th of April, 


Women alone were concerned in 


the celebration. No perſon that 
was in mourning was allowed to 
bear a part in this ſolemnity; 
therefore upon the defeat at Cannæ 
this anniverſary was omitted, — 
Bacchus had a ſhare in this feſtival 
as well as Ceres. The victims were 
hogs, becauſe of the waſte they 
make in the produce of the earth. 
Theſe feaſts owed their inſtitution 
to Memmius, and were borrowed 
from thoſe of the Athenians called 


Theſmopharia, and Eleufinia. See 


The/maphoria and Eleufinia. 
CEROMANTIA Was a ſpecies of 
divination. practiſed / amongſt the 
Grecians by wax, which they melt- 
ed and let drop into water within 
| _ three difinite ſpaces, and by ob- 
- ſerving the figure, diſtance, ſitua- 


the blows. 
hand, the arm, and the wriſt, and 
was of ſervice as a defenſive wea- 


; C H A 
tion, and correction of the drops, 


foretold future events, or the an- 
ſwer to the queſtion propoſed. 

- CexsTvs amongſt the Greeks and 
Romans, was a large gauntlet made 


uſe of by the boxers in the games. 


It was made of raw hide and lined 


with lead or iron to give force to 
It encompaſſed the 


n. Some fay it was nothing but 


a bludgeon of wood with lead at 


one end: But this ſuppoſition very 
il! agrees with the Ceſus as de- 
ſcribed by Virgil in the fifth Æneid. 
gee Boxing. | 
CARLOS amongſt the Greeks, 
were chiefly uſed in war, and were 
called Bige, Trigæ, Quadrigæ, &c. 
according to the number of horſes 
applied to draw them. The cha- 
riots were both contrived for ſer- 
vice and for ornament, being richly 


adorned, and ſometimes emboſſed 


with gold or other precious metals. 
They generally held two men, the 
warrior and the, chärioteer, and 


were - ſometimes armed with hooks 
or ſcythes, which cut down whole 


ranks of ſoldiers.” 'The driver was 
armed all over, and covered with 
iron. See the article Cavalry. 
The chariots uſed by the Greeks 
and Romans in their games, were 
of a lighter conſtruction, and better 


calculated for expedition than thoſe 


which were brought into the field 
of battle. No diverſion was be- 
held with more zeal, or gave greater 
animation to the whole concourſe 
of ſpectators than the ehariot- races; 
nay the Romans were divided into 
dangerous parties on account of 
them, as will be ſeen under the 
following article. * 
CUAROTE ERS were divided into 


ſeveral companies at Rome, the 


chief of which were the Praſfna or 
green, the Rx//ata or red, the Aba 
or white, and the Veneta or blue 

The 
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| The ſpeQators generally favoured” 


one or other of theſe colours, as 
humour and caprice inclined them, 
and were ſo warm and ſtrenuous in 
the behalf of their particular co- 
lours, as oftentimes to form them- 
ſelves into alarming factions. In 
the reign of Juſlinian, a tumult a- 
_ roſe in Conſtantinaple, wherein no 
leſs than zo, ooo men loſt their 
lives, occaſfiqned merely by a con- 
tention among the ſticklers and 
artizans of theſe ſeveral colours — 
To the four companies above men- 
tioned Domitian the Emperor 
added two new ones, the purple 
and the golden, but they were 
diſcontinued by the following Em- 
perors. See Races, Fact. 
CHARISTA, a Roman feſtival 
kept in the night, in honour of the 
graces; it was celebrated by danc- 
ing and making a diſtribution of 
ſweet- meats amongſt the company. 
CHARISTIA, Was a feſtival. ce- 


lebrated by the ancient Romans in 


February. This ſolemnity was of. 


a moſt reſpectable nature, and wor- 


thy the imitation of Chriſtians ; for 


family... compromiſed: differences, 
renewed their friendſhips, and ſet- 
tled a good correſpondence upon 
the. principles of benevolence and 
charity. | | 
Cuakus were magical verſes, 
made uſe of by Magicians and Sor- 
cerers,to effect different purpoſes— 


but they were chiefly drawn up to 


excite or allay the paſſion of love, 


to conquer indifference, and excite 


hatred. They were ſeldom uſed 


without other magical applications, 


the uſe of ee drugs, and many 
e 


ſolemn trifles to give them efficacy. 
The number three was _ -all 


theſe occaſions held as ſacred. Sce 


Three, Magic, Incantation, c. 

CugxvBin, a particular order 
of angels, two * 

command of God were repreſented 


which by the 


C H 
as overſhadowinz the propitiatory.y 


or mercy ſeat, one on the one end 


and the other on the other, with 
their faces one towards the other, 
and wings ſtretched forth on high. 


Moſes has left us in the dark as to 


the form of them. Some ſuppoſe 
them to have been in the ſhape of 
an ox, others imagine them to have 
had the face of à man, the wings 
of an eagle, the back and mane of 


a lion, and the face of a calf. See 


Propitiatory. ü 
CHICKENS. See Pullarius, Tri- 
pudium, | 4 INE 33 
; In were by — Jewiſßß 
aw looked upon as the proper 
goods of e They lad 
power to ſell them to their ereditors 


for ſeven years, by way of com- 


poſition for debts. When à father 
died inſolvent, ſuch pexſons as he 
was indebted to, took away as many; 


of his children as were, by the 


uſual mode of eſtimation, equiva- 


lent to the money owW-Iing 
Among the Greeks if a man had 
more children than he could conde- 


niently maintain, he was allowed by 
at this time the relations of each 


the laws to expoſe them as ſoon as 
they were born, eſpecially .daughs 
ters, to the chance of famine, to be 


. devoured by wild beaſts, or to the 


very .diſtant amr ary of being 

taken up by ſome kind ſtranger. - 

See Infants. L422 1 ect = xi 
Both Greeks and Romans, as welt 


as the Jezvs, had a power of ſelling 


their children. But the Romans + 
had the moſt» abſolute» command 
and controul over their offspring; 
for. they could impriſon, beat, kill, 
or ſell them for ſlaves, according 
to ã decree of Romulus. The an- 
cient Atbenians had the ſame juriſ- 


diction over their children. 


A numerous offspring was ho 


: nourable amongſt the Romas - 


magiſtrates took precedence accord 
ing to the number of their children: 


Thoſe candidates were preferred 


who 
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who had the greateſt ſhow of chil- 
dren, and a perſon might be ad- 
mitted earlier into office than ordi- 


nary, if he had as many children as 
. he wanted years of the proper age. 
Citizens of Rome, who had three 


children, were excuſed from ſerving 
troubleſome offices, —this privilege 


of exemption was called Jus trium 


Liberorum. See Jus trium, &c. 
Children amongſt the 'Greeks 
were obliged to vindicate, defend, 


and maintain their parents, and 


were never exculed from providing 


for them, unleſs the parents had 


neglected to bring them up to ſome 
profeſſion, whereby they might 
procure a ſubſiſtence in life. 
CuimneEty. Neither Jews, 
Greeks, nor Romans, had chimneys 
like ours. The Jews ſeldom made 
uſe of fire for warming themſelves, 
becauſe the climate was hot enough 
if however they found a fire ne- 
ceſſary, they laid coals upon the 
hearth or in a foot ſtove, and the 
ſmoke was diſcharged thro' an 
opening in the roof of the houſe. 
Amongſt the Greeks and Romans 
there was no fire-place in their 


ſummer apartments, and in their 


winter rooms the fire, when they 
had one, was made in the middle, 
and the ſmoke emitted thro' an a- 
perture called by the Greeks Cap- 
nodoche, and by the Romans, Fu- 

CHIROMANCY, a ſpecies of di- 
vinatjon in which they pretended 


to predict the future fortune of a 


erſon, or find out his diſpoſition 
y examining the lines of his hand. 
It was in uſe amongſt the Greeks, 
and paſſed from them to the Ro- 


mam, and from the Romans to us; 


for it is practiſed amongſt the lower 
ranks of people under the name of 
Palmiftry. 

CHIRONOMY, was a part of li- 
beral education amongſt the Greci- 
ans, recommended by Socrates and 


cHo 


Plato. It conſiſted of the uſe of 


certain geſtures and motions of the 

body, but chiefly of the hands, a- 

greed upon to repreſent par tranſ- 

actions, being a ſort o 

memory. | 
Cu ius in the Roman game of the 


Tali, anſwers to ace at dice. Cous 
is uſed for the ice; hence the 
Greek proverb Koog mpog xiv, 


implying an unequal match, a giant 
with a pigmy. See Talus. 
CHn1RoDOTEA, tunics with ſleeves 
worn by the Romans in the decli- 
ning ſtate of the empire. See Tu- 
nica. \ 
CHLAMYS was a military gar- 
ment worn over the Tunica. It 
was uſed hy the Patricians. The 


© Chlamys differed but little from the 


Toga Pitta, Purpurea, Palmata, 
conſular Frabea and Paludementum. 
All theſe are promiſcuouſly uſed 


one for another, and were worn as 


robes of ſtate, The chlamydes of 
the Emperors were all purple, with 
a richly ornamented border. The 
chlamys alicata had fleeves, and 
was worn by boys, See Alicata, 
Habit, &c. | 

CuokNIix was a dry meaſure a- 
mongſt the Greeks, containing about 
ſix buſhels. See Meaſure. 

CHoRacus was the principal 


perſon, or leader in the Grecian - 


Chorus, He anſwers to our mana- 
ger alſo, for he had the chief direc- 


tion in the plays, hired actors, 


ſingers, dancers, &c. at the cele- 
bration of public feſtivals. See 
Chorus, «| 
CHrorvus in the ancient dramatic 
exhibitions, was a company of 
actors, repreſenting the aſſembly 
or body of men or women, who 
either were preſent, or might be 
ſo, - upon the very ſpot or ſcene 
where the buſineſs was ſuppoſed to 
be tranſacted. This is exactly ob- 
ſerved by the Greek poets Aſchylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides and Ariftpbaner, 
ut 


* 


artificial 
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dut Seneca deviates from this idea 
of the Chorus, in many reſpects. 
The ancient tragedy was never 
without the Chorus, Which was in 
fact a part of the play at firſt — tho 
in proceſs of time it dwindled into 
a troop” of muſicians and dancers, 
who merely marked the intervals 
of the acts. The buſineſs of the 
Chorus was to recommend virtue, 
cenſure vice, and make a moral 
application of what had been ex- 
hibited in the play. See Hor. Art. 
Poet Ve 1986 7 ES 
CIBARIA Leges were ſumptuary 
laws, the intention of which was 
to limit the expence of feaſts, and 


introduce frugality amongſt the 


Romans, whoſe extravagance , at 
their tables was almoſt incredible. 
See the article Luxury. * 

The chief of the cibariæ Leges 


were the Lex Orchia, which limited- 


the number of gueſts—the Lex 


Fannia which confined them to 
ten aſſes in their ordinary feaſts, 
allowing an hundred at the feaſts of 


Saturn—the Lex Didia, which put 
theſumptuary laws in force through- 
out Italy the Lex Licinia, which 
revived and confirmed the Lex Fan- 
nia the Lex Cornelia, which regu- 
lated the price ot meats—and the 
Lex Antia, which moderated theex- 
pences of entertainments. See Law. 

CinEREs. See A/bes. 

CincTvus, the girdle by which 
the Romans faſtened their gowns 
about their bodies. It was not a 
looſe belt as ſome have fancied, but 
the lappet of the gown itſelf, which 
coming under the right arm, was 
drawn over to the left ſhoulder, 
and covering the umbo or knot of 
plaits which reſted there, kept the 
gown tight. £2 

CincTus Ganinvus was when 


the lappet of the gown which uſed 


to be drawn up to the left ſhoulder, 
was caſt off from thence, in ſuch a 
manner, upon the back, as to come 


round ſhort to the 5 


faſten in a knot, which knot tucked 


up the gown, and made it both. 


ſhorter and cloſer. This Cin&us 


was proper to Conſuls or Generals 


upon extraordinary and ſolemn oc- 
caſions. It was borrowed from the 


Gabii, who being attacked ſuddenly 


by their enemies, at the time of a2 


public ſacrifice, haſtily gathered u 


their gowns in this manner, an 
marched out to oppoſe them. 


Cisckxszs Ludi, were the games 
exhibited in the Roman Circus, in 


imitation of the Olympic games of 
Greece. They were dedicated to 


Cenſus the God of counſel. Moſt. 


of the Roman feaſts were accompa- 
nied with Czrcenfian games; and 
the great officers of ſtate frequently 


treated the people with them, by. 


way of procuring their favour, The 


grand games laſted for five days, 


commencing on the 15th of Sep- 


tember. 


There were five kinds of games 


exhibited running, which inclu- 
ded both foot and Chariot-races— 


aue the 


quoit and jave 
ing. See the articles Race, Wreſt-. 


in —and laſtly box- 


ling, Leaping, Diſcus and Bu: 4 of 
E 


heſe five exerciſes were c 


Pentathlum or > Ne and 
rom the Grecian 


See *entathlum and Quin- 


were borrow 
games. 

quertium, | 
The Gircenfian games were in- 


vented by Romulus, to favour his 
deſign of carrying off the Sabine. 


virgins, The horſe and chariot 


races were the moſt admired. 


The Circenſan games is a gene- 
ral term including all the diverſions 


exhibited in the Roman Circus, viz. 
the Pentathlum or 


a Quinguertium 
above mentioned, chariot - races, 


„ 


Troja, Pyrrhica Saltatio, Shews o 


wild beaſts Naumachiæ, Gladi i 2 


tors. See Chariot, Sc. 


CIRCUMCISION: Was à rite or 


- * 
cere- 


- 
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tony amongſt che Fore, per- 


folded 


| *cutting off the præpu- 
tium or fore - Kin. 


Circumciſion 


God, as à feal; to the covenant 


which he made with Aöbrabam and 

his poſtefity, and was accordingly . 
renewed” and taken into the body 
of the Myſezcal conſtitutions. The. 
cefemony” was to be performed on 


the eiglith day, that is, ſix full 
days after the birth of the child. 
Nothing is ordained in the law 
with refpect to the operator by 
whom, the inſtrument with which, 
how it was to be performed. It 
was often performed by the father 
in his own houſe or the Synagogue. 
The inſtrument was generally a 
knife or ſharp ſtone. The god- 
father took the child in his arms, 
while the operator taking hold of 
the prepuce with one hand, cut it 
off with the other - this done; the 
operator ſucked the wound, ſpit- 
ting the blood into a diſh of ſand 
or "aſhes, held by a third perſon 
for that purpoſe part of the blood 
was received into a bowl of wine, 


which the operator uſed to bleſs at 


the ſame time he pronounced his 


benediction on the child. Styptic 


was applied to the wound to 
ſtaunch the bleeding. The infant 
always received its name at the 
8 of this ceremony. — 

revious to the operation two ſeats 
with ſilk cuſhions were provided, 
one for the godfather—the other 


for Elias, who was ſuppoſed to be 


inviſibly preſent, and to occupy 

the chair during the whole time. 
Many demonſtrations of joy were 
exhibited on this occaſion, and 
many very ſuperſtitious cuſtoms 

were obſerved, both before and 
after the ceremony. 


ws _ 


The Yu admitted Projelytes by 


circumdiſion. See Proſelyre. 


Circ Circenſes. 
was à federal rite, annexed by 
at Nome. They were 


and Quadrigæ. See Bigæ. A 
Ihe principal parts of the Circus 
were the Cavea, Arena, Euripus, 
Carceres, Metæ, Spina, Cc. 
The moſt remarkable place of 
this kind was the Circus Maximum, 
built by Targuinius Priſcus, its | 
length-was 2187 feet, the breadth 
960. Some ſay it would contain 


cia cus was a place ſer apart by 
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the Remars for the celebratio of g 


ſeyeral ſorts of 


Len * 
There were ſeveral of theſe Circi 
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300,000 people. It was much 


eautified by ſucceeding Emperors, 
particularly Julius Cz/ar, Auguſtus, 
Caligula, Domitian, . Trajan, and 


Heliogabalus, Julius Ceſar adorn- 
ed it with magnificent buildings, 
which he ſurrounded with large 


canals. of water called Euripi, for 


the purpoſe of exhibiting ſea-fights. 
See Naumachie, . 2 144 
Some ſay there were ciglit Cir- 


cus's at Rome, thoſe of Flaminius, _. 


Nero, Caracalla, Severus, Antoni - 


mus, Aureliar, &c, That of Fla- 


minius was famous for plays, and 


noted for à glaſs-houſe where they 


hardened chryſtal, ſo as to reſiſt 
fire, a ſecret ſuppoſed. to be loſt, 
tho” by many it is thought never to 


have exiſted. ay) vhs 
Civis, amongſt the Romans, 


manner 


j 


games called Ludi 
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was 
one who was free of the (city. 
This freedom was obtained chree 
ways; by birth, both, or at leaſt. 
one of the parents being free, this 
conſtituted Cives originarii z by | 
gift, as when freedom was beſtow- 
ed on a perſon, who was henc . 
termed civitate donatus, in this 


CLA 


manner whole nations were made 
free. By Manumiſjon, which was 


when a maſter gave liberty to his 
{lave. See Manumiſjion. — 


Amongſt the Athenians, the free- 
dom of the city was obtained in a 
ſimilar manner. _ De, 

The Romans were anciently fo 
particularly careful of preſerving 


even their common citizens, from 


all mixture of ſervile blood, that 
they prohibited all marriages be- 
tween them, and freed ſlaves, or 
their children. But this law began 
to be diſregarded towards the end 


of the commonwealth. The num- 
ber of citizens was found, by 


Auguſtus, to amount to upwards of 


four millions. 


CrARIGAT iO was a loud denun- 
clation of war, pronounced by the 
Feciales or Heralds, againſt any 
confederate nation who dad offered 
injury to the Romans, and refuſed 
to make ſatisfaction, or liſten to 
their remonſtrances. It was ſo 
called becauſe it was pronounced 
clarã voce. 

Cassis was a diviſion of the 
Romans made by Serwius Tullius, 
that he. might more eaſily make an 
eſtimate of every perſon's eſtate.— 
The number of claſſes was fix, 
which he ſubdivided into 193 cen- 


_ turies, The firſt cla conſiſted of 


the Equites and richeſt citizens, and 


contained 98 centuries ; the ſecond. 


claſs took in the tradeſmen and me- 
chanics, and made up 22 centuries ; 
the third contained the ſame num- 
ber of centuries ; the fourth 20; the 
fifth 30; and the fixth was filled 
up with the pooreſt of the people, 
and made but one century. Gen- 
tlemen of the firſt cla by way of 
eminence were called Claſſici; 
hence authors of the firſt rank were 
called Glafics—all' the reſt were 
ſaid to be infra claſſem. - The laſt 
claſs was divided into proletarii, 


who were deſigned purely to ftock 


Clephdræ was ve 
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the commonwealth with children; 


and capite cenſi, who, paying the 
loweſt taxes, were reckoned rather 
by their heads than their eftares. 

_ CLass1CcuM was the alarm for 
battle, given by the Roman Gene- 
rals; and ſounded by trumpets and 


other martial muſic throughont the 
- army | N | 


CLavus Annals. See Annalis 
Clawus. | Rt 26.42 
CLavus Larus, See Laticla- 
dium. ny | Bo et} 
_ CLxysvDRaA, an hour - glaſs 
made with water. The 'ufe of 
ancient among 
the Romans, and there were Fat, 
ſorts of them; but this was com- 
mon to them all, that water ran by 
| ogg degrees, thro! a narrow paſ- 
age, from one veſſel to another, 
and riſing by little and little lifted - 
upon its ſurface a piece of cork, 
which according to its different al-. 
titudes, ſhewed the different hours. 
The orators.in their pleadings were 
limited to a certain meaſure of time, 
and had one of theſe clepfydræ 
ſtanding by them to prevent them 
from running beyond the preſcribed 
length ; the invention of the Clep- 
Hara is attributed to Scipio Na ſica, 
to ſupply the imperfection of dials, 
which were % no uſe, he obſerved, 


in the night, or upon a cloudy day. 
See 4 "EPI On 


CLErOMANCY, a method of di- 
vination by lots, in practice both 
amongſt the Greeks and Roman. 
It was generally performed by caſt- 


ing black and white beans, ſmall © 


clods of earth, pebbles, dice, c. 
into an urn or other veſſel ; after 
making ſupplication to the Gods 
they drew them out, and accord- 
ing to the characters or marks, by 
which they werg previouſly diſtin- 
guiſhed, conjectures were formed + 
of what ſhould happen. All lots 
were ſacred to Mercary, hence 
evzojice * luck. There 


Were 


* 


ALY. 


were various other ways of | uſing 
the lots in divination, which it 


would be needleſs to inſiſt on. See 


*  Sortes, Divination. 


_ Client was, amongſt the Ro- 
mans, à citizen under the protec- 
tion of ſome great man, who in 
that reſpect was called Patron. 
The right of Patronage was ap- 
pointed by Romulus to unite the 
| Plebeians and Patricians, or in other 
words the poor and the rich. The 
Patron was to aſſiſt the client with 
his protection, intereſt, and goods; 
he was to be his counſellor in dif- 
ficult caſes, his advocate in judg- 
ments, his adviſer in emergencies, 
and his overſeer in all affairs what- 
ever; the client on the other hand 
was faithfully to ſerve his Patron, 
by paying him reſpect and defer- 
ence, aſſiſting him with money to 
defray extraordinary charges, and 
giving him his vote and intereſt 
when he ſought an office for him- 
ſelf or friends. See Patron. 
_ Croacz were finks or ſubter- 
raneous gutters, by which the filth 
of the city was conveyed away. 
The great cloaca, which Pliny calls 
Opus Omnium Maximum, was begun 
by Targuinius Priſcus, and finiſhed 
by Targuinius Superbus, and emp- 
tied itſelf into the Tiber. The 
channel was very wide, was dug 
thro' mountains, and vaulted over 
in ſeveral parts of the city. It was 


built of great ſtones in the form of 


an arch, and ſo ſtrongly cemented 
together as to remain unhurt by the 
- filth and water which ran continu- 
ally thro” it, for the ſpace of 700 


years. The other ſinks of the city 


fell into this as a common drain. 
The officers who took care of this 
work were called Czratores Clcaca- 
rum Urbis. . 
CLrrus. See Shield. 
Cyrus VoTivus, a conſe-' 
erated ſhield, hung up after a vic- 
tory in ſome temple, to tranſmit to 


C. N 
poſterity the memory of the con- 


queſt. The devoted ſhields re- 


ſembled thoſe uſed in war, and 
ſometimes were the ſame. They 
were frequently made of gold, ſil- 


ver, or other precious and durable 


metal, with engravings or inſcrip- 
tions ſuitable to the occaſion. 
_ Cock-=CrRowinG, See Night. 

Copox among the Greeks was a 
cymbal or little braſs bell, reſem- 


bling the head of a poppy. Such 


bells were uſed in the Athenian 
camp by the watch. They were 


alſo faſtened to the bridles and 


N of horſes. See Watch, 
ell. - * A 
Cour 10, one of the methods 
of contracting marriages amongſt 
the Romans, wherein the parties 
ſolemnly bound themſelves to each 
other, by the ceremony of giving 
and receiving a piece of money. 
See Marriage. » 
CoxxA was the principal meal 
amongſt the Jews, Greeks and Ro- 
mans. And as both the Jeaus and 
Romans borrowed their cuſtoms 


from the Grezks with reſpect to their 


entertainments, one account will 
fuffice for all. . 
This principal meal was called 
Cæna from xown ſignifying 
becauſe the family eat it together, 


or in company, whereas the Pran- 


dium and Tentaculum were only 
ſnacks, which each perſon - took 


when he thought proper, without 
formality. The time of the Czna 


or ſupper was the ninth hour, oa 
hora, anſwering to three in the af- 
ternoon; hence our word Toon qu. 
. Go 
The ſupper conſiſted of three 
courſes ; the firſt was called 
Acmvs Tipoouwov, Anteccenium, Cæ- 
næ Prefatio, or Guſiatio, and con- 
ſiſted of mulberries, eggs, oyſters, 
coleworts, and ſuch other herbs as 
were of the moſt pungent taſte ; the 
ſecond was called Acxtimvor, c 
N : i Or 


mmon, 


COG 


or Apa. Atme Caput Cena, and 


was more plentifully ſupplied with 
dainties of various ſorts ; the third 
courſe was called deleea rpanerta, 
by the Latins, Menſa ſecunda, menſa 
pomorum, and bellaria. 'This courſe 


Was furniſhed with the utmoſt 


—— 


ſplendor, and conſiſted of ſweet- 


meats of every kind, fruit, &c. be- 


ing in fact the deſert. As they 


began with eggs, and concluded 


with apples, they gave riſe to the 
proverbial phraſe ab ovo uſque ad 
mala, from beginning to the end. 

At the beginning of the feaſt, 


they drank a glaſs of Greek wine, 


and made libations to their, Gods 
both betore and after ſupper, look- 
ing upon It as an high degree of 


impiety to feed on the bounties of - 
providence, without paying their 

grateful acknowledgments for them. 
See Libation. N 


After the libation was made they 
all drank off a large bowl by way 
of grace- cup, and concluded the 
evening with much feſtivity. It 
was held very diſgraceful to drink 
before ſupper, and indicated a ſot- 
tiſh diſpoſition. 
ment. | 

For the poſture obſerved by the 
ancients in eating, ſee Accubatio. 

During the entertainment the 
gueſts generally wore white gar- 
ments or cloaths of a chearful co- 
lour, and had garlands upon their 
heads, and the odour of precious 
perfumes was aided by variety of 
roſes and other fragrant flowers. 

CoenacuLuUM was the room in 
which the Romans ſupped. It was 


furniſhed with a table, and three 


beds or couches, for the gueſts to 


recline upon whilſt they eat. See 


Table and Bed. - 

CocNoMuEN was the third or fa- 
mily name amongſt the Romans.— 
It was uſed for the ſake of diſtinc- 
tino, to prevent confuſion of fami- 


lies, and was aſſumed for no certain 


. lowing in their order. 
See Entertain- 


oor 
cauſe, but generally from ſome par- 


ticular occurrence, Thus Pub. 
Cornelius Scipio was the name of an 
eminent Roman, wherein Publius 
is the Prænomen, Cornelius the No- 
men, and Scipio the Cognomen or 
family name. Sometimes a fourth 
name was given on account of ſome 
remarkable atchievment ; thus to 
Pub. Cornelius Scipio was added the 
Agnomen Africanus, from his victo- 
ries in Africa. See Agnomen, 
Name, &c . — 5 g 
Conors was a body of men, 
conſiſting of about 600. It was 
the tenth part of the Roman legion, 
which at different times contained 
different numbers, the number 
which conſtituted a cohort, there- 
fore, muſt have been equally fluc- 
tuating. The firſt cohort exceeded 


all the reſt in dignity and number 


of men. It was choſen out of the 
evocati, and obliged only to-attend 
on the Prætor or General; hence 
it was called Pretoria Cobors. Its 
place in the order of battle was the 
right of the firſt line the reſt fol- 

Corlox in the Greeian theatres 
was the ſame as the Cavea of the 
Romans. See Cavea. 

Coin. See Money. 

Colis vM, an elleptical am 
2 at Rome built by Veſpa- 
ian. It would hold 100,000 ſpec- 


tators, and contained emblematical 


ſtatues of all the Roman provinces. 
Rome ſtood in the middle with a 
golden apple in her hand. At the 


dedication” of this building 4000 


beaſts were ſacrificed. 

- CoLLare was a collar put round 
the necks of Roman ſlaves who had 
deſerted their ſervice—with an in- 
ſcription/intimating the ſame, and 


requiring their reſtoration to their 


maſters,” in caſe they ſhould a ſe- 

cond me elope. LEES 
CoLLEcnumy à name given to 

the aſſembly of ſome” ſocieties and 

| F 2. - cor- 


corporations at Rane. The prin- 
_ cipal colleges of the Romans were 
the Collegium Aurigarum, Collegium 
Augurum, Sc. See Charters, 
Augur 75 Se. | | 
- CoLLOCcATiO0, a ceremony at 
the funerals of the Greets and 
' Romans. It conſiſted inlaying out 
the dead either upon a bier or on 
the ground. The place where the 
corpſe was thus laid out was at the 
trance of the houſe, near the 
threſhold. The feet were towards. 
the gate. The reaſon of this poſi- 
tion- was to ſhew-all perſons that 
choſe to examine, whether violence 
had' been the cauſe of the party's 
death, which might be diſcovered 
by outward ſigns. 
turned towards the gate to intimate 
that the deceaſed was going from 
home never to return. See Funeral. 
Coton, a company of people 
tranſplanted into a remote province 
or conquered. country to cultivate 
and inhabit it. Roman colonies 


f 


conſiſted of a great number of in- 


habitants of Reme, mingled with 
the natives who had been left in 
the conquered. place. The traaſ- 
planted inhabitants however had 
the whole 
the adminiſtration of affairs. Colo- 
nies were of great uſe in providing 
for the veteran ſoldiers, who cer- 
tainly deſerved for their ſervices. to 
be ſent out to ſome place of eaſe 
and-afluence, Colonies were cal- 
led after the names of the Emperors 


under whom they were founded, 


retaining their former apellations 
alſo thus Patras was called Nero- 
niana Patrenſis, | 
Couossus, a ſtatue of gigantic 
fize. The moſt renowned Coloſſal 
ſtatue that we have any account of, 
was that of Apollo at Rhodes. Chares 
a diſciple of Leuſppus was 12 years 
in finiſhing it, When this ſtatue 
Was thrown down, 
were loaded with the braſs of 


The feet were 


wer and authority in 


camels 


0b 


which it was formed. A winding. 
ſtaircaſe ran to the top, and ſhips 
paſſed betwixt its legs in full fail. 
'The thumb. was as much as a man 
could fathom. It was eighty-ſix 


feet high, and ſtood acroſs the 


mouth of the harbour at Rhages. 
CoLuMns were erected at Rome 
for the honourable memorials of 
victories or noble exploits. The 
pillars of Trajan and Antoninus are 


moſt admired for their beauty and 


curious workmanſhip. © Trajan s 
pillar was ſet up by the Sezate in 
honour of that Emperor. It con- 


ſiſted of 24 large 8 of 2 


was 128 feet high, was aſcende 
by a ſtaircaſe of 185 ſteps, and had 
45 windows. Round the column 


were repreſented in Bas Reliewo 


the noble acts of that Emperor. 
After his death his aſhes were 


brought in a golden urn from Selru- 


cia, and placed on the top of the 


globe, which the coloſſal ſtatue of 
the prince, upon the column, held 


in its right hand. This column 


was in the midſt of Trajan's Forum. 


The column of Antoninus ſtood + 


in the campus martius, had 56 win- 


dows, a ſtaircaſe of 106 ſteps, was 
176 feet high, and had at the top 
a colofſal- ſtatue of Antoninus, to 
whoſe honour it was erected. — 


Both theſe columns are ill to be 
ſeen at Rome but the ſtatue. of St. 


Peter has taken place of Trajan, and 
Paul of Antoninus by the order of 
Pope Sixtus the firſt, 

Other pillars are deſerving of 


notice, ſuch as the columna milli- 


aris, or milliarium aureum=the co- 


will be found under the articles 
Milliarium and Raſtra. 3 

I ſhall conclude with the co/umna 
bellica, which was à ſmall pillar 


: 


lumna roftrata or roſtra, but theſe ' 


behind the circus, from whence the 


Herald uſed to throw a ſpear, as an 


act of defiance to the enemies of | 


Rome, and as a prelude to war, af- 


ter 


g 


' 


. 
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or follies of mankind. 


855 Protaſi is, Epitafis,  Gataftaſis,. and 
- -— edilitia, for the election of conſuls, 


CoM 


ter the commencement of hoſti- 


lities. 
' Columns were in aneient times 
orected as monuments of the dead, 
according to Homer II. 16. 
Comepy is a dramatic poem or 
compoſition-i 1 
logue, calculat 


which 1s capable of being rendered 
intereſting by ridiculing the vices 
The end 
of comedy therefore is to correct 
the manners, by diverting the 
mind. 

In comedy there are four Parts— 


Calaſtrophe. See Protafis, &c. 
Comedy has on ſeveral 


revolutions, and is - accordingly 


termed ancient, middle, and new. 
The ancient comedy was ſevere 
and perſonal, expoſing individuals 
by name. Theſe liberties were 
taken by the chorus in particular, 


The middle ſucceeded the ancient 


comedy. The character of che 
middle was leſs ſevere — but ſtill 
pointed its ſatire at particular per- 
ſons under borrowed names. In 
the reign of Alexander the great, 
this licence. was reſtrained, and 
this refotmation- gave riſe to the 
new comedy which brought upon 
the ſtage feigned- adventures and 
imaginary names. Theſe revolu- 
tions are to be underſtood as hav- 
ing taken place upon the Grecian 
Kage. The Romans however make 
the ſame ſubdiviſion of their co- 
medy and divided it moreover 
into togatæ, prætextatæ, trabeatæ, 
aud: tabernariæ, according to the 
quality of the perions repreſented, 
See Togata, Ec. 

"Comes, was uſed at firſt to lig- 
nify any of thoſe perſons who wait- 
ed on the magiſtrates in provinces, 
as treaſurers, lieutenants, ſecre- 
taries, and other-inferior officers. 


% 


the form of a dia- 
to repreſent ſome 
aktion or ordinary event in life, 


CoM 
ſignified thoſe who. werk of the fa” 


mily op attendants of the Prince: 


hence we have Comes Confiferiadd 
for. councellor of Rate ; - Comes 
Orientis for governor of he eaſt ; 
Comes Stabuli, ior maſter of the 
horſe; and Comes Largitionam /a- 
crarum, for almoner to the Prince, 
with many other fimilar applica- 
tions of the word. 

_ ComtTra, was a legal aſſembly ; 
of the Roman people for the pur= 
poſes of electing magiſtrates, enact- 
ing laws, or conſulting on the im- 
portant affairs of the republic. 
We meet with comitia confularia, 
fretoria, quaftoria, tribunitia, 


prætors, &c. 

The comi tia were of three Links; 
the comitia curiata, en mw 
tributa. | 

The comttia cariat were San 
ed becauſe the people gave their 
votes by curiæ or pariſnes; in the 
comitia centuriata, the people voted: 
by centuries ; and in the comitia 
tributa, they voted in zribes... See? » 
curiæ, centuries, and tribe. 

The power of calling theſe. aſ- 
ſemblies was at firſt veſted in the 
— s, but after the democracy Was 

liſhed, that privilege was gi- 
o_ to the chief magiſtrates, and- 
ſometimes to the pontifices. 45 

No ſet time Was appointed for 
the comitia, but they were held as 
buſineſs required; but the con/alc: 
were generally elecded at the end of 
July, or beginning of Auguſt, af- 
ter the year of the city 601, : 

Originally the curiæ gave their 


votes man by man, viva voce, but 


afterwards by rabellæ, tablets, or 
tickets. 


„ | 


were held. See Comitium.) 


ComtTiALEs Dies, were 
amongſt the Romans on which the 
comitia or meetings of the people 


it were held. Theſe days were mark. 
F z ed 
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ed in FO unde with a C. When 


the aſſembly of the people did not 


continue the whole day, the re- 

mainder, if occaſion required, was 

employed in the adminiftration of 
juſtice by the prætor. See Day. 

£7 ComTiyn, was che place where 

the comitia were held. 

fide of the forum romanum. This 


was a large hall, for a long time 


open at top, but covered in the 
times of the ſecond Punic war.— 
The conſuls and 7tribunes however, 
were not elected here, but in the 
campus martius. 
CouraxlESs. See Collogines. 
CoMPERENDINI Dies, in the 


Roman courts were days of adjourn-' 


ment, when perſons that had been 
ſued, might give bail. The pre- 


tor allowed time for the parties, af- 
ter hearing both ſides, to inform 


- themſelves more fully, or clear 


themſelves, This adjournment - 


was only granted to Roman citizens, 
and to ſummon a foreigner at Rome; 
and laſted twenty days according 
to Macrobius. 

CoMPiTALIA, were feaſts kept 
by the Romans on the 12th of Ja- 


nòuary, and 6th of March, in ho- 


nour of the Lares. - They were in- 


ſtitute by Targuinius Superbus, - 


who having conſulted the oracle to 
know what ſacrifices ſhould be of- 
fered on the occaſion, was com- 
manded to offer heads to the Lares. 
The Romans therefore ſacrificing 
humanity to ſuperſtition offered up 
. young children to theſe deities. 
But Junius Brutus made their god- 
ſhips content themſelves with pop- 


Py heads and men of ſtraw. —Some . 


ſay Servius Tullius was the foun- 
der. 

CourITATLITII Ladi, were ro- 
man games celebrated during the 
feaſt of Compitalia. 


| ConcLamaT1o, the general 


outcry made by the Romans before 
| their dead, for eight days _— 


It was one 


C. o N 


at certain intervals of me This g 


was done either to recal the depart- 
ed ſoul, or to awaken it, roms 
it to be aſleep, or its powers ſu 


pended by a fit. —If all this hide- 
ous howling had no effect, the de- 
' ceaſed was given up as loſt, and 


was ſaid to be conclamatus. Hence 
conclamatumeſt is proverbially uſed 
to expreſs a hopeleſs condition. — 
See Funeral. 


Coxcußixx akengs the Forbes 


Greeks, and Romans, often ſigni- 
ſies eee. but inferior wife. 


A concubine amongſt the Jecos was 
indeed upon a level with the wife, 
and had ſometimes the fame apel- 
lation. No difference ſeems to 
have been made between the ſons 


of a wife, and the ſons of a con- 
The Greets generalty 
bought their concubines, or tbok 
them captive in war. The wives, 
therefore, on accountof dowry and 
parentage had the pre-eminence. 


cubine. 


Amongſt the Romans inheritance 
deſcended to the children of con- 
cubines. Wives, in ſhort, were 


married for ſtrengthening family 


intereſts, and concubines were ta- 


ken to anſwer the real e of 


matrimony. 


man ſoldiers at the firſt encounter. 


It attended the barritus,” or gene- 


ral ſhout of the army, and was cal- 


culated to fill their enemies with 
terror, and throw them 1 into a panic. 


See Barritus. 


ConpeMNaTIONn, amongſt oor 


Romans was thus ſignified. , The 
jury withdrew and threw their ta- 


blets, containing their ſentiments: 


of the culprit, into urns or boxes. 
The accuſed perſon in the mean 


time was proftrated at their feet, 
to move compaſſion. The tablers | 
were taken out and numbered ; _ 


and when the prætor knew the ma- 
Rue" he pronounced accordingly 


Concvss10 Armorum, the claſh- 
ing of armour practiſed by the Ro- 


videtur 


\ preſs m 


-—<—-wo r 
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videtur fetifſe ; or non jure videtur 


fecifſe, if the priſoner was found 
guilty. Tones Bar 4 
 CoNnFARREATIO, at Rome, was 
a method of contracting marriage, 
in which ſolemn ſacrifices were of- 


fered with burnt cakes. The chief 


part of the ceremony was the bride 
and bridegroom's eating together 
a wheaten cake. A divorce after 
this had been performed was called 
diffarreatio. The ceremony of 
confarreatio containing many trou- 
bleſome rites and obſervances, was 
at laſt laid totally aſide, See Mar- 
OO” Sms Lv 
 ConFECcTo0OR, a kind of Gladia- 
tor amongſt the Romans hired to 


_ fight againſt the wild beaſts, ano- 


ther name for Befliarius. See 
Beſtiarii. e 

Some think the confector was a 
perſon hired to deſtroy ſuch beafts 


as grew too wild for the purpoſe of 


exhibiting to the people; and that 
he was not paid. for fighting as a 
Gladiator, 2x rather as a butcher 
or deſtroyer," CY 

ConclaR1iUum, was a donative 
or largeſs of wine or oil given by 


the Roman Emperors to the people, 
Sometimes they diſtributed money, 


or corn, under the ſame name.— 
This diſtribution was called con- 
iarium from the congiut, in which 
it was meaſured out. See Congius. 
Coxc1vs, a Roman liquid mea- 
ſure, containing fix ſextarii. It 
was the eighth part ofthe amphora, 
or the fourth of the urna, and e- 
qual to. about ſeven pints Engliſh, 
See Meaſure. | 
_ Con18Ter1UM, was a place in 
the Grecian Gymnafia, where duſt 
was kept for the wreſtlers, who 


uſed to throw it upon each other, 


that they might take better hold of 
the anointed bodies of their anta- 
goniſts. See Gymnaſia. 
atk! ee | Roman im- 
a 


ers who were upon ſome 


1 


ON 


urgent occaſions, commiſſioned to 


20 about and compel men to the 
ervice of the ſtate. See Soldiers. 
ConsECRATION. For the ce- 


Ll 


remony of the conſecration of the 


Roman goa e See Apothesfis. 


The conſecration of the Pant:fex 
maximus amongſt the Romans was 
performed by letting him down in- 
to a hole, in his prieſtly veſtments, 


and letting the blood of a victim 
flow down upon him thro? a bored 


plank. With this blood he rubbed 
kis eyes, noſe, ears and tongue, 


and came out fully qualified for the 
holy functions of his office. The 
ceremony concluded with great 


feſtivity, for the prieſts amongſt 
the Romans were notorious for their = 
taſte in good eating and drinking, 


Conſecration of perſons ' and 
things to the Lord was uſual amongſt 
the Jes, and being ſo frequently 
met with in the holy ſcriptures te- 
quires no particular mention here, 


conſult Exod. xiii. 2. 12. 15. 


Numb. i. 9.—xiii. 12. Joſhua ix. 
17. Ezra viii. 20 and ii. 58. 
Sam. i. 2. Lev. xxvii. 28. 29. 
Cons vAL IA, were feaſts inſti- 
tuted by Romulus when he ſtole the 
Sabine virgins. They were held in 
memory of an altar which he is 
ſaid to have found below the ſur- 


face of the earth. This altar was 


never uncoveted till thefeaft, which 
was celebrated with horſe-races in 
honour of Neptune, when a mule 
was ſacrificed, Authors differ with 
reſpe@ to the time when the feaſt” 


was obſerved, - ſome fix it to the 


13th, others to the 18th, and o- 
thers apain to the 21ſt of Auguſt. 
Horſes, during the celebration, were 
exempt from labour, and led thro? 


the ſtreets in ſplendid capariſons. 


Consul, was the chief magi- 
ſtrate in the roman commonwealth. 
There were two in number choſen 


F.4 


annually in the Zanipus martius 220 | 


riata. See comitia... | 
Their office began upon the ex- 
pulſion of the Targuins, in the year 
ol che city 244. They were called 
conſuls, @ conſulendg. Their power 
Was regal for the year. They aſ⸗- 
ſembled and diſmiſſed the ſenate at 
' pleaſure, and were inveſted in time 
of warwith the chief command over 


citizens and affociates ; but their 


authority was ſomewhat impaired 
by the election of Tribunes of the 
ople. The honour of the con- 


ſulſhip was at firſt confined to the 


nobility only ; but, in the year 387 
the people obtained that one of the 
jou th ſhould be choſen from a- 
mongſt them, and ſometimes both 
were of their order. | 
The qualifications for this office 
were theſe, the candidates were to 
be 42 years of age: were to have 
gone through the other offices of 
queſtor, ædile, and prætor; and 
were to appear perſonally at the 
election. But theſe qualifications 
in the relaxed ſtate of the common 
wealth were often diſpenſed with. 
From the year of Rome 244, to 
the year 1294, the years were 
reckoned by the conſulſbi ps. = 
The chief badges of their autho- 
rity were the N afterwards 
changed for the toga gia, or pal- 
mata, the ſictors and the faſces and 
| 1 5 which they carried before 
= ems 7 5 pate, | 
+ The authority of the con/u/s was 
equal, excepting that the Yalerian 
law gave precedency to the older, 
and the Julian law to him who 
had the great:r number of chil- 
dren, See Children. 
In the times of the Emperors 
the cagſaleid was nothing but a 
name, and under 7ufiniaz was to- 
tally laid ade. 
In che times of tumult and pub- 
lic danger, the Senate uſed formally 
to require the conſuls to take care 


that 
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chat the commonyealth received 
no ham. 0 


CorBan 1s a word which figni- 
fies a 55 offering or preſent made 
to God or his temple. Jgſus Chrift 
reproaches the Fews with their 
1 to their parents in excuſing 
themſelves from giving to them 
any part of their ſubſtance, by tel- 
ling them “may what you aſk of 
me be corban; or may all that 
I am able to give you be corban, 
and devoted to God ſo that neither 


you, nor I, may be able to uſe it; 


or“ I ſwear to you by cerban, or 
the gift which is made to God, 
f will not aſſiſt you:“ Thus 
may we explain Mark vii. 11. 
t was very uſual amongſt the 
Jeaus to ſwear by corban, or the 
gift upon the altar for which they 


are reprimanded by our Saviour, 


Matth. xxiii. 18. . 
Corban alſo ſignifies t 


; 1 
7 9 


of the temple where the offerings 


which were received in SY 
7 


were iq 95 by the Few 
prieſts : Matth. xxvii. 6. What- 
ever had been legally conſecrated 
and laid up in this treaſury, could 
never afterwards be applied to pro- 
fane uſes. E Dee 
_ Corpax was a merry dance, 
full of ridiculous geſtures and ex- 
travagant poſtures, not unlike our 
country dances. 93 85 

| 1 part of the an- 
cient Greek r or gymnaſia, 
where the Lax 4 put 25 G 
cloaths ; or rather the undreſſing 
room for the wreſtlers. Ag! 

— Corgnicen was that perſon who 


in the Raman armies played upon 


the corny. See Cornu. 

' CornicuLarivs was an officer 
in the Raman army, who aſſiſted 
the military tribune as Lieutenant, 


went the rounds inſtead of the tri- 
hune, and viſited the watch. In giv- 


ung orders to the ſoldiers, he mad 
uſe of a little horn ; hence the name 


Cor. 


i treaſury =. 
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Corniculgrizs is alſo the name of an 
officer that ſtood at the corner-of 
the bar, where juſtice was admi- 
niſtered, to hinder the people from 
diſturbing the magiſtrate. 
Coax, a military inftrument 
of muſic amongſt the Romans. It 
was bent almoſt round, and owes 


its name to the horns of beaſts, 


which in ruder ages were applied 
to the ſame uſe. 
When the cornu ſounded alone, 
the Enſigns were to march alone 
without the ſoldiers. The cornu 
and buccinaſounded the charge and 
retreat, and the cornu and trumpet 
ſounded during the action. See 
Buccina. | 1 N 
Cox xu in the Roman art of war 
was a diviſion of 29 275 or auxili- 
aries, much like the a/z, See 


% 


Conor, a crown or cap of 


ſtate, worn as a badge of regal 
dignity, or a mark of honorary 
diſtinction. The crown was ori- 
ginally a religious rather than a 
civil ornament, and as Kings were 
in early ages prieſts as well as 


princes, hence came their right to 


the crown, and modern Kings are 
entitled to it rather in their ecele- 


flaſtical than temporal capacity. 


The Few high - prieſt wore a 
crown upon his mitre with this in- 
ſcription . holineſs to the Lord. 
New- married men and women 
wore crowns. upon their wedding 
day amongſt the Jesus. The crown 
originally was no more than a ban- 
delet or head- band tied behind, 
but in proceſs of time it was im- 
proved to two bandelets, then by 
degrees they added to it branches 
of trees, &c. Gee 
The conquerors in the public 


games of Greece were honoured. 
with crowns. In the Olympic games 


the crowns were of wild-olive ; in 


the Pythian of laurel; in the ½5 
nas of pine, and in the Neneas 
oy N . . A n 45 


_ roſtralis, © 


* 
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It was cuſtomary both among 
the Greeks and Romans, in public 
W and rejoicings, to crown 
themſelves with ivy, roſes,- parſley, 
&c. This cuſtom at laft was 14 
aſide, and little woollen bands 
were tied round the head at 
merry meetings. 5 
Crowns were preſented to the 
valiant, and fuck as remarkably 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in battle, 
both by the Greeks and Romans. 
The crowns that were beſtowed up- 
on military merit amongſt the R- 
mans were theſe, - the corona crviea, 
ob/idionalis, muralis, navalit, val. 
laris, ovalis and triumphalis. 
The corona civica was of the 
green branches of oak, and given 
to him who had ſaved the life of 
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a citizen in battle. e 
The corona obfidionalis was given 
to him who had forced the enemy 
to raiſe the ſiege, and was made of 
graſs growing upon the ſpot. 
The corona muralis, conſiſted of 
gold indented all around; with the 
form of battlements, and was be- 
ſtowed upon him who had firſt ſcaled 
the wall of a beſieged place, and 
1 a ſtandard there, 
e corbna vallaris, which was . 
likewiſe called caftrenfir, was given 
to him who firſt forced the enemies” 
entrenchments, | It was a cirele of 
gold with paliſades, like rays, a- 
SCI: CE IR CIO 
The corona navalis, was given 
to him who firſt boarded the ene - 
mies“ ſhips. It was a cirele of gold 
repreſenting the beaks of ſhips, and 
for that reaſon called ſometimes 


The corona triumphalis, was firſt 
of laurel, afterwards of gold, It 
was given by the city to be worn 
by the general on the day of tri - 
umph. See Triumph, S " 8 

je corgna ova 7 was m a th 2 \ 
and given to the generals who were 
e enn entitled 
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entitled to the leſſer kind of  tri- 
umph called ovation. See Ovation. 


Iso theſe we might add the laurel 


crowns given by the Greeks to the 
athlete, and by the Raman, to thoſe 
who had negotiated a peace. 
Coxvus Ewver/er, was an en- 
gine which the Romans made a ſuc- 
ceſsful uſe of in their wars in Siciſ y; 
for by means of the demoliſhing 
crow they obtained a victory over 
the Carthaginians in a nayal en- 
gagement, at a time when the ene- 
my they had to cope with was well 
killed in naval affairs and the Ro- 


man, rude and ignorant. Polybius 


deſeribes it as a moveable gallery 
which they could raiſe or depreſs 
at pleaſure, and with the aſſiſtance 
of which they could more eaſily 


board the enemies“ ſhips, 


. ConyBanTEs were prieſts of the 


Goddeſs cybele, famous for dancing 
up and down, toſſing their heads in 
a frantic manner, and aſſuming the 
aititudes of mad-men. 
- reſidence was mount Ida near Troy, 
from whence they removed to Crete, 
and inhabited a mountain which 
they called Ida alſo, Here they 
rendered ſingular ſervice to Jupiter, 
by beating their drums, tinkling 


their cymbals and making ſuch an 


horrid uproar, that old Saturn, 


Who had determined to breakfaſt 


upon his ſon, could not hear his 
cries, and conſequently ſought for 
him in vain. 


_ CoryBanTiCa were feaſts ob- 


ſerved in honour of the Corybantes, 


to preſerve the memory of their. 


ſervices performed to Jupiter in 
ſaving him from the old canibal 
Saturn, his father. mn 
Co Y m EIA, was an 
exerciſe amongſt the ancients 
performed with a ball ſuſpend 
ed from the ceiling by a 
ſtring. The ball was forcibly 
puſhed forward, and at its return 
eicher caught in the hands, or ſuf- 


Their firſt 


they endeavoured to throw into one 


The ſound made by enfeg the 


veſſel with vials ſwimming in it, 
was made uſe of for this diverſion; 
and ſometimes dice were projected 


EST 


 fered to ſwing againſt the breaſt. 


CoryPREAVs was the leader of 
the Grecian chorus, Who ſpoke for 
all the Teſt, whenever the chorus 
took part in the action as a perſon 


of the arama. Hence corypheus is 


uſed to ſignify the chief, or the 
principal of any company, what- 
ſoever. The word is derived from 
xopu@n the top of the hedde. 
Corkuxxus was a high ſhoe 
which the Roman. ladies wore to 
make them appear taller. It was 
uſed. alſo: by the tragedians with 
the ſame intention, that they might 
the better repreſent heroes. See 
Buſtin. EP 1 | 
CoTTABUS, a paſtime invented 
by the S:icilians, and by them com- 
municated to other parts of Greece, 


eſpecially Athens. It was practiſed 


at entertainments, thus: a piece 
of wood was erected, and another 
placed over the top at right angles, 
on the extremities of which were 
hung two diſhes in the manner of 
ſcales. Beneath each diſh was 
placed a veſſel of water, in which 
was placed a brazen ſtatue, called 
Mang. They who played at Cat- 
tabus ſtood at ſome diſtance, hold- 
ifg a cup of water or wine, which 


e. 


of the diſhes, that the diſh by that 
weight might deſcend and ſtrike 
againſt the head of the ſtatue under 
it. The perſon who threw ſo as 
to ſpill the leaſt water, and ſtrike 
the diſh with the greateſt force 
againſt the ſtatue, was pronounced | 
victorious, and ſuppoſed to reign 
in the affections of his miſtreſs. —. 
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liquor was called zart, and the 
liquor aalayy. The prizes on 
this occaſion were kiſſes, ſweet- 
meats, &c. Sometimes a large 
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inta 


_ - CxeDiTOR., See Debtor. © 


G NE 

into the cups. We meet with 
another coltabus, which was only a 
contention who could longeſt reſiſt 
the power of ſleep, The victor: 
was rewarded with a cake made of 
honey, or ſeſame, or wheat. 

CoryTT1a, a feſtival in honour. 
of Cotytto the Goddeſs of Wan- 
tonneſs kept with every kind of 
debauchery, and unnatural obſce- 
nity, which modeſty forbids me to 
deſcribe, DNS BY Sat! 

Covcn. See Beds. 

Covurses of prieſts. . See Prief. 

Cour is often uſed to ſignify 
the entrance of the Fexwi/ temple. 


The great courts belonging to the 


temple of Feruſalem were three — 
The firſt was the court of the Gen · 
tiles, ſo called becauſe the Gen- 
tiles were not allowed to go further. 


The ſecond was the court of Mrael, 


becauſe the Hraelites, if purified, 
had a right to be admitted. The 
third was the court of the prieſts, 
where the altar of burnt offering 
ſtood, and where the prieſts and 
Levites performed their miniſtry. —- 
See Temple. © © | | 


 Creyipa, a ſhoe without an 
heel, conſiſting of three ſoles ſewed 
together. The crepidæ were ſome- 
thing like our flippers, and were 
worn by philoſophers and ſuch as 
lived in auſterity and retirement 
from the wor They are ſup- 
poſed to derive their name @ cre- 
pitu, becauſe they made a ſmall 
noiſe in walking. Some ſuppoſe 
they have their name from xpnT1y, 
a kind of ſhoe wo:n by the Gre- 
cians. WEAK 
Cra chalk. The Thracians 
uſed to mark the fortunate days 
with chalk, and the unfortunate 
with charcoal, to this cuſtom the 
poets frequently allude. See Hor. 
Car. Lib. 1. 36. 10. Sat. L. 2. 
S. 3. 346. and Perſius Sat. 5. 108. 
The Romans marked with chalk 


+ 
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the feet of the ſlaves Who were. 
brought to market for ſale. The 
gowns of candidates were not of a 
natural white, but were whitened - 
with chalk — hence Per/fias's phraſe 


 Cretata Ambitio. * 


| Crimts, the tranſgreſſions of 
laws. They are of a public or 

private nature; public crimes af- 
fe& the ſtate ; private crimes affect 
individuals. In public crimes any 
man might proſecute the offenders; 


in private crimes none but the in- 


jured party, or ſome of his relati- 

ons. This doctrine holds good 
with reſpect to both Greeks and 

Romans. The crimes of a public 
nature being what we are more 
immediately concerned to take no-— 
tice of in the proſecution of this 
work, I have here ſet down ſome” 
of the principal of this claſs which 
amongſt the Greeks were murther, 
malicious wounds, firing the-city, 

poiſon, conſpiracy ' againſt one's” 
life, ſacrilege, impiety, treaſun, 
fornication, adultery, | celibacy, 

refuſing to ſerve in the wars, de- 


ſertion of the army or one's poſt, 
cowardice, batretry, bribery, dig- 
ging. mine without notice, &c. 


he principal erimes of a public 
nature amongſt the Romans, were 
the erimina majeſtatis, peculatur, 
ambitus, repelunlarum and vis pub- 
lica— the crimina inter ficarios, ur- 


7 neficit, parricidii, falſi, adulterii, © 


plagii.— Theſe were a derogation | 


from the honour and majeſty of the 


common wealth; embezzling pub- 
lic or conſecrated money; bribery 


at elections; extorting contributi- 


ons from the allies; receiving mo- 
ney in judgment; ufing violent 
compulſion to a member of the 

common wealth; killing a perſon 
with a weapon; effecting 'a man's 


death with poiſon ;' laying” violent 


hands on parents; forgery of wills 
and counterfeiting the public coin 


adultery; buying, binding, or con- 
4 BY ce: 
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another perſon's ſervant. without 


bis maſter's knowledge. 
Cnxisr 4, a creft, was an orna- 
ment on the top of the helmet. It 


Was invented by the Cariaxs, and 


zn general ufe amongſt the Greeks 

and Romans. The creſts were for 
the moſt part of feathers or horle- 
Hair, dyed. of various colours to 


excite admiration, in their friends 


and terror in their enemies. Thoſe 
of the officers were very ſplendid, 


being worked in gold or ſilver, and 


reaching quite acroſs the helmet 
by way of diſtinction. The creſt 
of Pyrrbus we are told was made of 
wo goat's horns. Some will have 
the geg amongſt the Greeks to 
have differed from the zog, 
the firſt ſignifying the cone to 
which the creſt was fixed, and the 
| ſecond the plumeiiſelf. Common 
ſoldiers wore ſmall creſts. only. 

_ CRiTHOMANCY, a kind of di- 
vination in which conjectures were 
formed. by conſidering the paſte of 
which the cakes were made, which 
they, uſed in ſacriſice, and by tak- 
Mg notice of the meal ſtrewed oyer 
the victims, before they were 
killed. 


CroTaLum was a fort of caag- 


netta or muſical initrumert uſed by 
the prieſts of Cybele, The crotalum 
conſiſted of two ſmall braſs plates, 
which were ſhaken in the hand, 


and made a noiſe by ſtriking a- 


gainſt each other. It was ſome- 
what different from the rum. 
See Srftrum. 

The ſound of the cratalum was 


ſomething like the noiſe which a 
Rork makes with its bill, from 


whence the ſtork has the epithet. 
crotaliſtria given it. 
 Crogs. See Crux, 
Crown. See Corona. 
CruMAaTaA and crupezia were 
_ caftagnettas— the former of which 
were made of bones or ſhells, and 
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played upon with the fingers; the 


ee 


latter were played upon by e 


fect, as the name imports being 
derived from gu to ſtrike an 
Feta the ſole of the foot. 


 CRUPELLARIL, a. name given 


to certain Gladiators who fought in 


heavy armour. See Gladiator. 


Crvx, a eroſs or gibbet whereon 


the Romans hanged their ſlaves and 


malefactors. This puniſhment of 
crueiſixion was in uſe amongſt the 


Jews, Penffaus, Ag ypiians, Greets 
aud Romans. The criminals were 


either tied to the croſs with ropes, 
or faſtened with cords, or fixed 
with nails. Seourging generall 

preceded: erucifixion, after which | 
they were hung vp alive. Some- 
times the malefactor was hung 


upon the croſs in an erect poſture, 


ſometimes with his head down- 
wards, The crofſes differed in 


on the Creed, 4 
CEYSTALLOMANCY,' a method 
of divination performed by a mir- 


ror or enchanted glaſs, in which 
future events were ſaid to be repre- 


ſented or ſigniſied by certain marks 


and figures. It was in uſe princi- | 


pally amongſt the Geli. 


Cum in the menſuration of . 


the ancients, is the diſtance from 


the elbow to the end of the middle 


finger; this is the ancient cubit. 
The ſacred cubit was a full yard. 
According to ſome writers there 


were three ſorts of cub:ts ; the great - 


one which was nine feet long, the 
middle which was two feet ten 


inches, and the ſmall one which 


was about ten inches and an half. 
Dr. Arbuthnot makes the Roman 
cubit one foot 5,406 inches} and 
the cubit of the ſcriptures one foot 
9,888 inches. See Meaſure. | 
CucuLLus was a cowl, hood 
or * worn by the Romans. It 
was few 
cape of a great coat, but worn 
with the /acerne as a &ſtint ard 
| ſeparate 


ed to the fenulæ like the 


flicted upon Parricides by the Ro- 


* 


was thel 
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ſeparate artiele of dreſs. See Pr- 


nua and Lacerna. , ; 
Culeirxæ were a kind of ticks 
or quilts laid upon the Roman beds 


or couches, on which they reclined 


at entertainments, theſe culcitræ 
were ſtuffed with feathers, tow, 


hay, & c. See Beds. | il” 


_ CuLevs was a puniſhment in- 


mans. The perſons convicted of 


this unnatural crime were hood 
winked, whipped with rods, fewed 


up in a ſack called culeus, and then 
thrown into the ſea, or, in inland 


countries, into the neareſt lake or 


river, An addition was made to 
the puniſhment in the later times 


cot the common wealth; by putting 


a ſerpent into the ſack with the 


male factor. An ape, a dog, and 


a cock were afterwards added to 


heighten the horrors of this ſevere 
execution. This puniſhment was 


called projectio in fluentem. See 
Puniſhment and Parricide. 
 CuLevs was alſo a Roman mea- 


ſure of capacity for things liquid. 


It contained 20 amphore, or 40 
urnæ, equal to about 143 gallons 


3 pints Engliſh wine meaſure, or 


11,095 ſolid inches. The culeus 


ſignifies veſſels of the lageſt fize, 


See Meaſure. 


CuLTRAR1T, inferior officers 
amongſt the Romans, whoſe buſineſs 


it was to ſlay the victim at facri- 


fices, and perform the part of but- 


chers. See Sacrifice. 


ſt meaſure which the 
Romans had, hence euleria vaſa 


EUR - 
Roman and Grecian theatres; be. 
cauſe they were like wedges, being 
narrower near the centre of the 
theatre and broader behind. 
Cours amongſttheancient Greeks 
were made of the horns of animals; 
which people of quality tipped 


with filver or gold. Afterwards 


cups were ed of wood or 
earth. In proceſs of time they were 


formed of filver and gold, or other 


coſtly materials, richly ornamented. 
Homer's heroes ſeem to have drank 
each out of his own cup; and Ve 
tor 's is ſaid to have been fo large 


and weighty, that a young man 


could ſcarce carry it. The cups at 


all convivial meetings were crowu- 


ed with garlands, and filled to the 
brim; hence the expreſſions, 
regeiy xgeſupag, and vinum coronarr. 
The Romans in the times of luxury 
borrowed the Grecian — * See. 
Drinking, Propinatio== Arbiter bi- 
Bendi, * S ” | ap 

CurETss, a fort of prieſts, in- 
habitants of Crete, to whom Rhea 
committed the education of her 
infant ſon, Jupiter. They were 
in fact prieſts of Cybe/e, and the 
fame with the Corybantes. See 
Corybantes. / 3 

Cux ta was a public edifice. 


amongſt the Romans, where thoſe 


uſed to aſſemble Who were entruſted 
with the ws of public affairs. 
The Curia was of two forts, 
ſacred and civil. The priefts and 


religious orders met in the former, 


for the regulation of rites and cere- 


monies belonging to the worſhip © 


Cunzvs, was a name given by of the gods; and in the latter, tile 
the Romans to a company of anfan- Senate uſed to meet to deliberate - 
try when drawn up in the form of and conſult about affairs of ſtate. "I 
a wedge. They ſometimes aſſum- It was eſſential to a Curia, that the ' 2 
ed this form the better to force Augurs conſecrated and -fanifed 1 
their way thro' the ranks of the it like a temple. The moſt cele- 
enemy. They likewiſe called the brated Care, were, Curia Haſtilia, 
Cuneus, Caput Porcinum. boilt by Tullus Hoftilius, Curia 

Cuneus, vias alſo a name given to Pompeii, where the ſenate effected 


a ſeries of ſeats or benches in the the death of Jun Ce/ar, and 


uria 
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|  Curia Auguſti thecourtof Auguſtur. 


- . Curie, were diviſions or por- 
tions of the Roman tribes. - For 
Romulus divided the people into 
three tribes, and each tribe into ten 
curiæ or wards, ſoinething ſimilar 
to our pariſhes. | Fach curia kept 
the ceremonies of their feaſts and 
ſacrifices in the temple or holy 
plage appointed for them; and the 
prieſt of the curia was called Curio. 
See Curio. | 
Cuno was the prieſt of any 
curia, ward, or pariſh amongſt the 
Romans. He was choſen by his 
curia or pariſh, aſſembled for the 
purpoſe. His duty was to officiate 
at the ſacrifices of the curia, which 
were called Curionia, and to pro- 
vide for. them out of the money 
allowed him by the people of his 
own diviſion for that purpoſe. _ 
This Curio was ſubje& to the 
Curia Maximus, whoſe authority 
extended over all the curie,. The 
Curio Maximus was choſen by the 
aſſembly of all the Curiones, and 
confirmed by the Senate and people. 
His office was to ſuperintend the 
Curiones, give directions concern- 
ing feſtivals, and ſettle the cere- 
monies of ſacrificing, &c. The 
Curiones, it appears, when elect- 
ed by the Curia, were preſented 
to the Curio Maximus for confirma- 
tion ; ſo that in fact the relation 
ſubſiſting between the Curiones 
and the Curio Maximus, was the 
fame as that betwixtthe clergy and 
biſhop of a dioceſe ;. and probably 
the hint was taken from them when 
the plan of our eſtabliſhment was 
formed. 8 : 


CursE, properly ſignifies an 


 Imprecation, calling down miſ- 
chief upon, or wiſhing evil to any 
ene:;;—But in the old Teſtament 
the word curſe does not only ſig- 
nĩfy an imprecation, but ſometimes 
implies a prophecy couched in the 
form of an imprecation, thus Noah 


- AEdites. | | 
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curſed Canaan, Curſes amongſt 
the Fews were regarded in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, as what would 
not fail of being followed with 
ſuitable vengeance. The curſes 
of parents againſt their children 
were looked upon by the Greeks as 
fatally ominous; for the Furies 
were always ſuppoſed to be ready 
to execute the parents imprecations 


on their offspring. When a cit 
was demoliſhed in war, it was cu 


tomary to pronounce direful curſes 


upon the perſon who ſhould at- 


tempt to rebuild it. This was the 
reaſon why Trey was never rebuilt; 
for the curſes it was feared would 
have their effect. The curſes of 
Jaßua at the deſtruction of Jericho 
were accompliſhed in Hiel the Be- 
thelite, many ages after. What 


has been ſaid of the Greets on this 


head, will apply to the Romans 
alſo, See Bleſing, Dewating, Ex- 
ecration, &c. Ea 1 
CUuRULE chair, was a ſtate chair 

amongſt the Romans, in which the 
great magiſtrates of Rome had a 
right to fit, and-bef carried. The 
magiſtrates who had a right to uſe 
this chair were AÆdiles, prætors, cen- 


* 


ſors and conſuls, who were therefore 


called curule magiſtrates. This 
chair was adorned with ivory, and 

was fitted to a ſort of chariot, from 

whence it received its name. Se- 
nators who had paſſed through the 

offices above mentioned, were car- 
ried to the Senate houſe in this 
chair. It was uſed alſo by Gene- 
rals in triumph, and by ſuch as 
went to adminiſter juſtice, &c. See 


Crarhus was a Roman liquid 
meaſure, containing half an Eng- 
liih pint, wine meaſure. - See 
Meaſure | get yi 
It is frequently uſed to ſignify a 
ſmall veſſel, of no certain dimen- 
ſions, with which they taok their 
wine out of a larger veſſel, and 

| which 
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Which they made uſe of as a glaſs 


: 


to drink out of, 


- 


' CYMBAL, a muſical zaſtruwent 
in uſe amongſt the Fewws, Greeks 
and Romans. The cymbals were 


round and conſiſted. of two ſeveral 
parts, which they ſounded by 


ſtriking one againſt another, hence 
they are compared to the human 
lips. Ovid calls them genialia, be- 
cauſe they were frequently uſed at 
martiages. They were made of 
braſs, and were not unlike our ket- 
tle drums. What was the form of 
the Jeabiſb inſtrument which we 
tranſlate cymbal is uncertain. 
CyPHoNn18M, a puniſhment in- 
flicted by the Greeks upon certain 
criminals, by fixing round their 
necks a collar of wood. Some ſay 


that it had holes for the neck, hands 
and feet, It ſeems to have been a 


portable pillory. © 
CyTHARA, a muſical inſtru- 
ment amongſt the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, concerning the figure and 
preciſe ſtructure of which, authors 


are not agreed. Some attribute 


8 


D. 


D AcTyL1wereprieſts of Cybele, 


who were alſo called Da&yl; 
Idæi, becauſe ſhe was principally 
honoured on mount Ida in Phrygia, 
and a mountain of the ſame name 
in Crete, They were called dactyli, 


| becauſe, when Jupiter was com- 


mitted to-their care, they ſung to 
him a kind of verſes called dactyli, 
to prevent Saturn from hearing his 
cries... Sophocles ſays they were 
named da#y/; becauſe they were 
five in nymber, equal to the num- 
ber of the fingers. They ſeem to 
have been the ſame with the Cory 
bantes and Curetes, tho' ſome aſſert 
the contrary, See Corybantes, &c. 


nancy, a ſor 


to it the form of an hal{-moon, 
and ↄthers contend that it reſem- 
bled the Greek delta A. It was 
played upon with a plectrum or 
vill. like the lyre. See re, 
c et) F270 
The cythara had but three firings 
in its original ſtate, but they were 
by degrees increaſed to eight, nine, 
&c. till at laſt their number was 
twenty-four. The cythara is fre- 


quently confounded with the Hre, 


and indeed the difference was not 
very great. The cytharedus or 
muſician that played, upon the 
cythara, was diſtinguiſhed from 
other | muſicians, - by an embroi- 


dered cloak. 


 Cyz1canay magnificent build- 
ings amongſt the Greeks, intended 
for banquetting-houſes, much. like 
the triclinia and cænacula of the 
Romans. They always looked ta 
the North, and opened, into plea- 
ſant gardens. Their name is de- 
rived from Cyxicus, a city abound- 
ing with magnificent buildings, . 
See Triclinia, Cc. 


. 
/ 
. 


Dare us or dach. 

Ft of divination among ft 
the Greeks and adopted by the Ne. 
mans. It was performed by a ring 
ſuſpended from a fine thread, over 
around table, whoſe edge was mark- 
ed with the letters.of the + ood 


As the ring, after its vibration 


ceaſed, happened to hang over 
certain letters, ' theſe joined toge- 
ther gave the anſwer, e 


: 


We read alſo of another kind of 


divination by enchanted rings, 
ſuch as Gyges, had, which, e le 


turned it to the palm of his hand, 
rendered him inviſible 
Dapucni, prieſts of Ceres, who 
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at "the feaſts and ſacrifices of that 


Goddeſs, ran about = temple 
with lighted torches, deliverin; 


them from hand to hand, till the 


fame torches had paſſed thro' the 
whole company; this they did in 
memory of Ceres, who is ſaid to 
have lighted a torch at the fire of 
mount ena, to ſearch for her 
daughter Proſerpine. The word 
daducbus ſigniñes atorch-carrier, — 


bierophantes at the great Fleufinian 
- myſteries. See Hierophantes. 
DadaLa, two feſtivals in Bæo- 
tia. One was obſerved by the 
Platzuns at Alalcomenus, the largeſt 
rore in that country. Here, 
when aſſembled, they ſed to 
the air pieces of boiled fleſh ; and 
obferving on what trees the crows 
alighted, that came to feed upon 
them, they cut them down and 
formed them into ſtatues called 
Dædala. | | 
The other ſolemnity was far 
more remarkable, and far more 
frequented, being performed bur 


once in fixty years. Not only 


Platæa and the cities of Bæotia. 
but other cities alſo attended. An 
altar of ſquare pieces of timber was 
built upon mount Citbæron, whi- 
ther a ſtatue dreſſed out like a wo- 
mari was preceded by a female, at- 
tired like a bride-maid, and fol- 
lowed by a long train of Baotians 


nn ſolemn proceſſion. Upon their 


arrival each city, and every man 
of fortune offered a bull to Jupiter, 


and an ox or an heifer to Juno ; 


de poorer people providing ſheep. 
heſe 3 cmbaltibles, 
wine and incenſe, were laid upon 

altar, and twelve ſtatues called 
Dædala were thrown into the ſame 
common heap; then the whole 


was ſet on fire and not extinguiſh- 


ed till the fabric, of which the alcar 
made p 
' ſumed. No good account has been 


- 
- 


art, was totally con- 


D MN 


eſe feſtivals. 


Damon amongſt the Jew and 
Chriftians, fignifies an evil ſpirit | 
or devil. Demons by the Hebrews 


were whimſically ſuppoſed to have 


been s by Alan, on the bo- 


dies of certain Succubus, and 


were imagined not to be abſolutely 


ſpiritual and incorporeal. 


ac | I The Greeks and Romany under- 
The daduchi were aſſiſtants to the 


ſtood by the word D#mon any ſpi- 
rit or genius good or evil; and the 


 Platonifts made a diſtinction be- 


rween Gods, Demons, and Heroes. 
Demon, were imagined by the 


Jesus to poſſeſs and torment both 
the bodies and minds of men. See 


Demoniac, Devil, Diſeaſe. - 
Dzamoxtac, a word applied 

to a perſon ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed 

with an evil ſpirit, d eman or devil. 


Frenzy, epilepſy, apoplexy, con- 
vulfions, &c. were ſuppoſed to ori- 
gane from Dzmoniatal poſſeſſion; 
t 


e deſcription of the caſes of Dæ- 
moni acs, at leaſt, ſeem to indicate 
as much. The reality of Demo- 
niacal poſſeſſion is denied by many. 
and the Evangeliſti, in their rela- 


tion of the cures performed on 
| poſed to have 
ſpoken in conformity only with the 


Daemoniacs, are ſu 


prevailing notions and opinions of 
the people; amongſt whom they 


lived. is ſcarce reconcileable, . 


ſay they, to the neſs of God, 


that he ſhould allow at that parti- 


cular time, myriads of. devils to 
torment and plague mankind.— 
What good end could it anſwer ? 
Was it that our Saviour might 
ſhew his power over chem? Why 
then were they ſuffered to poſſeſs 
the bodies and ſouls of men after 
his aſcenſion, as related in the 


acts? It could not be, that they. 
were allowed to inſult mankind 


that our Saviour might ſhew his 


divine authority by <jetivg them; 
for his divine power was mani- 
FO feed 


given of the origin and reaſon of 
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ſynonymous terms. 


body or the mind, in an extraor- 
dinary manner, every diſagreeable 
pbænomenon, which they could not 
otherwiſe account for, was by the 


theſe diſorders to 


tify their miſtakes on this head 
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feſted, no leſe by curing in an in- 
ec by curing : 


ſe; diſeaſes attributed to 


Demons, than, it would. have been 
5 caſting out devils themſelves.— 


 Demonology in our Saviour's time 
was no N part of phi- 
loſophy. Thus the Greeks imputed 
madneſs. /ometimes to the agitation 


and agency of Furies, and ſometimes 
to the influence of Diana or the 
ann. The Romans thought inſa- 
nity. was, cauſed by Ceres or the 
Larve ; and amongſt the Fews, to 
have a devil and to: be nad were 
s te Every thing, 
in ſhort, which affected either the 


Fews ſuppoſed to be the work of 
the evil, What gives. ſtill more 


ſtrength to the opinion is, that 


what one Ewangeliſi calls dæmoni- 


acal 1 is by another men- 


tioned fimply as a diſeaſe. Beſides, 


moſt, if not all the diſorders which 


are aſcribed to in<dwclling Demons 
in the goſpel hiſtory, are, ſo far as 


we are enabled to judge from the 


deſcriptions of them there, diſor- 
ders which exiſted in the world 
long before, which are found in 
our modern catalogues, and ac- 
counted for upon natural princi- 
ples. The diſciples and apoſtles 
themſelves might perhaps believe 

be Bras demonia- 
cal poſſeſſions, and our Saviour 


not however be denied, that there 


PAN 
the pr tion of the gedel; » Supk. 
are the arguments Pr aced againſt _ 


1 
- 
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dæmoniaca! poſſeſſions ;—it muſt 


are many texts of ſcripture which, 


if interpreted by the common rules 
of conſtruckipn and criticiſm, very 


ſtrongly ſupport their reality. 


Dax, called by the Greeks 


Tapapngior, was a ſmall ſharp in- 
7 BE in which hung cloſe by the 
ſcabbard of their ſword. -It was 
ſeldom uſed in fight, but on all c- 
caſions, like the {word of Hudibras, 
ſupplied the place of a knife. This 
dagger had a variety of names, as 


lagmaia. rapabipido, To mapa 


{«npov, &c. £5 SIR 
Damsum amongſt the Romans 
was a pecuniary mulct or ſine ſet 
upon an offender, by way of pu- 
niſhment, according to the quality 
of the crime. See Puniſument. 
 Danacs Aavaxn was à ſmall 


coin put into the mouth of the dead, | 


ſome time before interment, to pay 
their paſſage in Charon's boat. 
This was the cuſtom amongſt the 
Greeks, © This piece of money was 
only a ſingle obelus, and was called 

Javaxn; © becauſe it was given % 
davoig to the dead, ſo called from 

Java dry flicks ; or the name may 
be derived from Fav; 4 price. 
The inhabitants of Hermione, a 
town of Morea, did not put any 
money into the mouths of their 
dead, becauſe their town was con- 


vn wt x0 3 8 to Prbſerpine; and Charon, 
might ſuffer them to remain in ſo ſecrated to Pro/erpine ; n, 


harmleſs an error; for he came not 
to teach ſpeculati de philoſophy he came 
to make men boy and happy. In- 
deed to have endeayoured to rec- 


might have had ill conſequences, 


end by necdleſsly expoſing ſuch in- Zest as n a en ee, 
nocent . he. might have the ſcripture informs us that David 


raiſed ſuch prejudices againſt him- 
H and his doctrines, as would, in 
ſome degree at leaſt, have | impeded 


in compliment to his miſtreſs,” fer- 
ried them over gratis... 
-*Daxcinc in the carly ages of 
the world was\accounted an exer- 


ciſe highly becoming perſons of 


honour and wiſdom: It has often 
been made an act of religion; thus 


danced before the ark to honour 


God, and at Rome the Salii, who: 
were prieſts of Mars, danced thro“ 
CCC 
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te ſtreets in honour of their God. 
Dancing, asa diverſion, was in great 
eſteem amongſt the Greeks, eſpeci- 
ally at entertainments; but the 


Riumans diſcountenanced it as in- 


excuſable levity. Cicero ſays, © no 
man dances unleſs he is mad or 
. - 


Homer compliments Merion by 


calling him à fine dancer, and 
"ſpeaks of the Gods as dancing 
ſometimes; nay even the Lacede- 
monians were fond of a dance. But 
Cicero reproaches Gabinius with 
baving danced, as if it was a crime; 
and Domitian expelled ſeveral mem- 
bers from the Senate, for the ſame 
offence. + . yh. 
The ancients divided dancing 


into three kinds, the cabiſic, the 
ſpheeriftic, and the orcheftic 3 the 
cubiſtic was performed with certain 


Vreſtlings and contortions of the 
body; the ſpberiſtic with a ſort of 

ball or bowl play; the orcheſtic 

was dancin 1 ſo called. 

We read of t 

vented by Pyrrhus, and performed 


he pyrrhic dance, in- 


in armour, ſomething like the mor- 

rice dance; mention is alſo made 
of dances called cordax or cordaciſ- 
mus, fyncinnis and emmælia, which 
took-their names from Satyrs. 


bates. Ry =p 4H 
Darts Saliares. See Sali. 


Dax rs, were uſed amongſt the, 


_ ancients of ſeveral kinds. Some 
were thrown by the hand alone, 
and others were projected by the 


help of a ſtrap tied round the mid- 


dle, by the Greeks called ayxuan, 


and by the latins amentum; for 
this cuſtom is mentioned both by 


. Greek and Roman writers. Sce 


© Amentum, 


DauohrERSs, amongſt the Greeks 


were very expenſive to their fathers 
on account of their drefs, but prin- 
. Eipally by reaſon of the portions” 
they were obliged to pay* with 


For rope-dancers, ſee Schæno- 
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them at marriage. For the 


Grecian, it is obſerved, were very 
avaricious, and would not marry a 


woman withoyg a portion. It was 
this that made all haſbands pray for 


ſons rather than daughters; and it 
was this expenſiveneſs of daughters 
which induced them, againſt the 
remonſtrances of nature, to expoſe 


them in infancy. oe f 
Thoſe who had no legitimate 


ſons were obliged by the Atbenian 
laws to leave their eſtates to their 
daughters, and the daughters were 


compelled to marry their neareſt 


relation, or forfeit their inherit 
ance. This was the practice a- 


mongſt the Jeu, and ſeems to 


have been adopted by Solon from 
that people. If an heireſs was mar- 
ried before her father's death, the 
neareſt relation might ſtill claim the 
inheritance, and even force the 
woman from her huſband. © - 
Dax is that ſpace of time during 


which it continues to be light, in 


contradiſtinction to night, which 
is that portion of time wherein it is 
dark. But this being a vague de- 
finition we may with more pro- 
tety call that time which paſſes 
ixt ſun- riſing and ſun-ſetting, 
day— and the time which lapſes 
betwixt his ſetting and riſing again, 
_ The word day is oftentimes 
taken in a larger ſenſe, to fignify 
the\time of a whole revolution of 
the earth upon its axis, including 
both the hours of light and dark 
neſs. This ſpace of time was uſu- 
ally called a nychthemeron. See 
Nychthemeron. | * 
The day, which begins with the 
riſing and ends wich the ſetting 
ſun, is called an artificial day, and 
differs in length at different ſeaſons 
of tHe year. The day, when con- 
fidered as including the time of a 


whole revolution, is called a na- 


tural day, and is pretty nearly of the 
ſame length throughout the year. 
| j The 
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The Fes and Roniant divided 


the natural day or nychthemeron into 


twice. twelve Tour ; twelve for the 


day and twelve for the night: 80 
that for one half year the hours of 
the day were longer than thoſe of 
the night, and the contrary for the 
other; but at the equinoxes they 
wet gant 5: 

The ut and Athenians began 


their day at ſun-ſet. | For the me- 


thod of reckoning hours, ſee the 
ele .. 

When Numa divided the year 
into twelbe months, he made a 
diſtinction of days, ranking them 


in theſe three orders, des fefti, 
 profeſti, and interciſi. See dh c. 
e 


he dies fefti were conſecrated 

to the Gods, and ſet apart for the 
celebration of theſe ſolemnities, 
viz. ſacrifices, epulz, ludi and ferie. 
See Sacrifice, Sc. | 
The dies prefeſti were divided 
into fafti, comitiales, comperendini, 
flati, and preliares. See Faſti, &ec. 
The dies interciſi were days that 
were partly holidays, and partly 
days of buſineſs, i. e. one half of 
the day was employed in ſacrifice, 


and the other in the adminiſtration - 
of juſtice. © Some of theſe days 


were fafti in the morning, and ze- 
Faſti in the afternoon z others were 
nefaſti in the morning and fafti in 
the afternoon... | h 
The Roman days were alſo di- 


vided into fortunate and unfortu- 


nate. The dies poftriduani, or the 
days next after the calends, nones 


and ides were reckoned unlucky, 


and therefore called atri dies. The 
reaſon why they were eſteemed 
unlucky was becauſe they had taken 
notice that thoſe days had proved 
diſaſtrous, by the loſſes 'of battles, 
towns, &c. for many ages. 


7 


The days preceding the calends, 


nones or ides, for a ſimilar reaſon, 
Vere held to be unfortunate. See 


Calindi, Sc. 


do ſoften the idea. 
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Dz ap Men, were always treated 
and talked of amongſt the Jeu, 
Greeks, and Romans, with reverence _. 
and reſpect; hatred and envy were 
put to ſilence. Hence the proverb 
de ' mortuis nil niſi bonum.“ — 
Yet we find that dead enemies were 
often diſmembered by inſulting 
conquerors, ſtabbed, and uſed in 


a brutiſh' and barbarous manner: 


Witneſs the conduct of Achilles to 
the body of Hector. All dead per- 
ſons were ſuppoſed to be under the 
juriſdiction of the infernal deities; 
and it was imagined that no man 
could refign his life till ſome of his 


' hairs were cut off, as firſt-fruits ; 


for this act was thought to conſe- 
crate him to the Stygian Gods. It 
was alſo. thought that the . ſouls 
could not be admitted to Elyftum, 
before interment ; hence to be un- 
buried was the greateſt evil that 
could befal them; Amongſt the 
{ewe all who touched 4 dead 

y were held unclean, till ſprin- 
kled with the water in which the 
aſhes of a red heifer were put, 
which had been offered on the day 
of expiation. See 4ſbes, and Ex- 
piation. 5 0 | 
D EArx, if ſudden, was ſup- 
poſed to be the infliction of Apoll 
in men, and of Diana in women. 
The ground of this opinion, which 
prevailed doch amongſt the Greeks 
and Romans, was dpolle's being 
uſually taken for the ſun, and Diana 


* 


for the moon, which planets were 


believed to hava à great influence 
on human life. * ' ,; 2 


It may not be amiſs under this 


head to mention that death, and 
all things concerning it, being omi- 
nous and ill-boding, were therefore 
frequently — 2 in ſoftening 
terms: Thus the Greeks would ſay 
Belau, i. e. be once lived, and the 
Romans vixit or uit words ex- 
preſſing ſleep were frequently uſed 


* ; Der- 
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| -DkBTORs, if they died in debt, 
at Athens, remained unburied till 
ſatisfaction was made to the cre- 


ditors. Their bodies at leaſt be- 


longed to the perſons to whom they 
ſtood indebted, and the right of 
human burial could not be claim- 
ed. Cimon had no other method 
to redeem the body of his father 
Miltiades, but by taking his debt 
and fetters upon himſelf. | 
The manner of ſuing for debts a- 
mongſt the Romans was this, the 
debt being acknowledged, the 
debtor had 30 days allowed him for 
ayment of the money; if he failed, 
he was delivered up as a flave to 
the creditor, till his labour had ſa- 
tisfied for the money owing. Some- 
times he was caſt into priſon, and, 


unleſs the creditor was in the mean 


time compounded with, he re- 
mained in confinement 60 days, 

and, on three market days ſucceſ- 

fively, he was brought before the 

judge, and the debt was ſolemnly 

proclaimed: On the third market 
day, he was either ſold for a ſlave to 
foreigners, or puniſhed with death; 
each creditor being allowed to cut 
a piece of his dead body by way of 
payment. . FI 
Dzctmstrr was the tenth month 


of Romutus's year, as its name im- 


ports, and was ſacred to Saturn. 
On the 17th day of this month were 
the /aturnalia. See Saturnalia, 
— . A ol 
Commodus the —_— in honour 
of a courtezan, whom he ee 
ately admired and cauſed to be 
painted like an Amazon, called this 
month amazonius. Numa's regu- 
lation made this the twelfth month; 
 _» Decemvers was a chariot 
drawn, as the name implies, by ten 
horſes. A chariot drawn by this 


number of horſes was very unuſual, 


eſpecially at the olympic games; but 


Suetonius informs us that Nero in- 


troduced a decemugis there, and 


and each inch into digits. 


DEC 


DEST Wattyr gf whyÞ 261; 
Nero is a name which will account 
for any extravagancſdd. 
Drcur EDA was a rule or rod 
made: uſe of by the Raman in mea- 
ſuring land, and fixing proportions 
in architecture. It Was ten feet 
long, and each foot was diſtinctly 
marked and ſubdivided into inches, 
It was 
the ſame as the Grecian Atmanrug. 
DECEMVIAI were ten magi 
ſtrates choſen at Rome in the year 
of the city 302. They were ap- 
inted to govern. the common- 
wealth inſtead of conſult; and were 
inveſted with abſolute power. 
The cauſe of their creation was 
this. The Tribunes of the people, 
obſerving that the magiſtrates, hav- 
ing no ſtanding laws to regulate 
their conduct, always favoured the 
nobility, * ies" an equality of 
laws for both-the nobility and peo: 
ple. Three commiſſioners - were 
therefore choſen and ſent abroad to 
collect the laws of Solon, and the 
beſt laws and conſtitutions, - not 


only of Athens, but other Grecian 


cities. A collection was accord- 
ingly made. The Tribznes now 

uired of, the Senate, a new ma- 
giſtracy, to put in execution their 


public ſpirited project. Ten men 


were therefore elected out of the 
Senate, called the decemwiri; with 
the powers above deſeribed. The 
decemwiri, having thus got the power 
of kings or conſuls, all other of- 
fices ceaſed. _ One at a time en- 
joyed the faſces, aſſembled the Se- 
nate, and confirmed decrees. Out 
of the laws brought from Greece 
they drew up the twelve tables, 
which were approved and ratified 
in a ſolemn manner. The decem- 


viri at firſt governed with ſuch mo- 

deration; that the peaple thought 

themſelves bleſt with a return of 

the golden age. But theſe 

days were of ſhort duration, for 

inebriated with their power, they 
ſoon 
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f wee with the name of the 
ten targuins, The 5 5 groaned 
under this tyranny, till the aho- 
unable conduct of Appius Claudius 
rouſed the Romans to rid themſelves 
of ſuch. z complicated nuſance, and 
reſtore the conſular gowernment.— 
The decenvirate laſted but two 
years. - The laws of che twelve 
tables were called Leges Decemvira- 
les. See Tavelve Tablet. 
1; Decenvir was alſo a name 
given to ten. judges 1 to 
adminiſter juſtice in the ' pretors 
abſence. When theſe judges acted, 
a ſpcar was ſet up in the forum, as 


196 3g of their authority. From 


this ceremony of ſetting up a ſpear, 
is derived perhaps the cuſtom in 
England of placing halberts at the 
door of the mayor of a corporation. 
Theſe decemyiri had the title of 
Decemwiri litibus judicandis. | 

... DECEMVIRT were likewiſe an 
order of prieſts appointed to pre- 
| oks.” Theſe 
keepers of the .Siby/line ,books, till 
the year of the city 388, were two 
in number. Then a law was paſ- 
fed to encreaſe the number to ten; 
F o whom were to be choſen out 
of the nobility, and five out of the 
commons. . Sy/la the difator after- 
wards. augmented the number to 
fifteen „called the guindecemviri.— 
See Decemviri. i | 


There were other officers amongſt 


che Remans diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of decemviri, whoſe duties it 


Would be needleſs to enlarge upon. 
DCENNALIA were feſtivals ob- 
ſerved by the Roman Emperors eve- 
ry tenth year of their reigns. They 
were 7 — by Auguftus to ſtu- 
pify the people into an inſenſibility 
of their loſs of liberty. . 
They were 748 with 


T largeſſes to the populace, 


acrifices, vows for the Emperor, 


1 
a 


and prayers for the perpetuity of 


j 


began to abuſe it, and were 


\\ 


ve 

the Empire. - , _ | | 
- Dzcinx, the tenth part of the 
ty the from the enemy, This 
was both by the Greeks and Romans 


devoted to the Gods. The Fews 


alſo fet apart a certain portion of 
their lbs for the Lord. See 
Booty. Yo 15 30 
| Dxcrimartio was a puniſhment 
inflicted on the Roman ſoldiers for 
3 poſt, raiſing. a mu- 
tiny in the camp, or behaving in 2 
cowardly manner during an en- 
gagement. It was performed thus. 
e culprits were impeaehed be- 
fore the General, and, if found 
guilty, their names were put into 
an urn or helmet, and as many 
drawn out as made up a tenth part 
of the whole : Theſe were put to 
the ſword, and the reſt pardoned. 
 DrecLamaTtio was the art of 
ſpeaking on both ſides of a queſtion 
indifferently, and managing every 
ſubject with addreſs. This was 
much valued, ſtudied and prac- 
tiſed both by the Greeks. and Ro- 
mans, eſpecially thoſe who were 
ambitious of appearing with eclat 
at the bar. e e £255 
Decuma was the quantity of 
corn which the farmers were ob- 
liged to pay as a tax to the Roman 
ſtate, commonly the tenth part of 
their crop. This was often called 
men lum. 5 ; . N 
Degcumana Porta, was the back 
gate in a Roman camp. See . 
DegcumaNnt were a ſort of pub- 
licans, whoſe office it was to col- 
lect the tax called decuma. See 
Decuma. r 
Dxcunx. See . 
- Decvr1a was a company of ten 


men underone officer or leader, who 


was called decurio; for the Romans 
divided their cavalry into centuries, 
and ſubdivided the centuries into 


ten decuriæ each, 


Drvonio, an officer amongſt 


G3 tht, 
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the ane had the command 


of a decuria or ten troopers. 
. . DzcuroNnEs Municipales, were 
a court of judges or counſellors re- 
reſenting the Roman ſenate in the 
free towns, and provinces... They 
were called decuriones, becauſe, at 
the time when Roman colonies, were 
ſent into the conquered towns, they 
uſually choſe ten men to compoſe a 
Senate. Their court was called 
curia decurionum and minor ſenatus. 
Their duty was to conſult the 
- Intereſt of the town, and the re- 
venues of the commonwealth. 
Their ſentences were called decreta 
 decurionym, and were marked at 
the top with D. D.—Pliny calls 
theſe municipal Senators, Decurii, 
Dzcvurs10, called by the Greeks 
Tepidpoun, Was a ceremony per- 


formed by the Greeks and Romans 


at the funerals of Generals, great 
Officers and Emperors, , wherein 
the ſoldiers and all the company 


made a ſolemn proceſſion three 


times round the pile, as ſoon as it 
was lighted, to expreſs their reſpect 
for the deceaſed. In this decur/ion 
the motion was to the left, to indi- 
.cate: ſorrow: for motion to the 
right was a ſign of joy. This ce- 
remony is alluded to Hom. i. J. 
194. and Stat. Thebaid. Lib. 6. 213 
and 221. Theſe motions were al- 
ways accompanied with ſhouts and 
the ſound of trumpets. 

Dꝛeussis, a braſs coin of the 
Romans, equal to. ten aſſes or one 
denarius. See Money, Denarius, &c. 


Doicario, à religious cere- perſon, hi he 
his dedication was to be autho- 


rized by the ſenate, l 


mony whereby any perſon or thing 
is ſet apart to the ſervice of God, 
and the purpoſes of religion. See 
U J 5 
Dedication of perſons, temples, 
and houſes, was frequent among} 
the Jeaus. The dedication of 
houſes was performed by pronounc- 
ing a certain benediction, while 
ſome particular words of the law, 


1 
. 


% 
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written on parchment and rolled 


up in a cane or hollow ſtick, were 
faſtened on the door poſts. Hence 
was derived the cuſtom of dedicat- 
ing churches, chapels, altars, &c. 


among chriſtians. 


Dedication of temples was per- 
formed by the Romans as follows: 
Early in the morning the college 
of Pontiffs and other orders of 
Prieſthood met, attended by a great 
concourſe of people, and 
ed the temple with garlands of 
flowers. The veſfal virgins with 
olive-branches in their hands, 
ſprinkled the outſide of the temple 
with /uftral water. Then the per- 


ſon who was to conſecrate the 


building drew near the gate, at- 
tended 5 

him the ceremony, and with one 
hand taking hold of the ſide poſt of 


the gate, he called upon the Pont 


thus, © ades, ades, dum dedico hort 
templum, ut mihi præcatis poſtemque 


Zeneatis.” Then the Pontif, with 


the ceremonial in his hand, pro, 
nounced the form of conſecration, 
which the conſecrating perfon re- 
peated after him, After this the 

conſecrated the court of the temple 
by ſacrificing a beaſt, and layin 

the entrails on an altar of Kt, 
turf. Then they anointed . with 
oil, and laid upon an olled pillow, 
the ſtatue of the deity to whom' the 
temple, was dedicated. The cere- 
monies being over, an inſcription 


was ſet upon the temple, contain- 
ing the name of the conſecrating 


rſon, his quality and the year. 


ri: eople, 
and college of Pontiſfi. e con- 
ſecrating perſon was always ſome 


ou 


6 1 

© DeprtcarT10N, fraft of, was kept 
' amongſt the Jeaus in memory of 
Fudas Maccabæus, who repaired 
and dedicated anew the temple and 
GIST TEN >: A . altar 
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urround- 
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y. a Pontiff, who ſhowed 
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1 magiſtrate as Pretor, Cenſor, 
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beginning on the 25th of C 
See Month, and Feaſt. 


__.Dexrzx510 was a part of the tri- 
als in the Roman courts; and was 
Properly che buſineſs of the advo- 


caſes of murther. See Trial. 
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altar which had been profaned and 
plundered by Anttochus . 


This feaſt continued cls t days, 


Depucrtos, à client amongſt. 


the Romant, who called upon his 
itron at his lodgings in the morn- 


ing, waited upon him from thence 


DzLATOR, was a: perſon wha. 


lodged an information wich the 
magiſtrate, of a capital crime or 
conſpiracy. For the mode of pro- 
ceeding, ſee Delatio. Delatar was 


an infamous character. 2 
DeL1a was a feſtival held every © 

five years in the iſland Delos, in 

honour of Venus, inſtituted by The- © 


to the r and attended him /ezs, in memory of bis eſcape from 


>ublic - occaſions. The 


"cates or lawyers retained by the ac- 
cuſed party. To clear their chent 
they might ſpeal 


315 would. The uſual modes of 


defence were to dem the fa, which 


wh general done when a perſon 
was indicte 5 
rum, c. —to acknowledge the fact, 


but deny that it fell under the ſpecies 
F crimes alledged; this mode was 


adoptęd in the cinen læſæ majeſla- 
tis the laſt was to prove t fa 
lawful ; which was attempted in 

Ds ross io, among the Romans, 
was the puniſhment of burying 
alive, inflicted on ſuch ve/al virgins 


as were guilty of incontinency,— 


See YVeſtals. * 
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Dario in the courts of law at 


Rome, was the entering of the name 
of an offender, with the crime of 
which he was accuſed, It was per- 
formed viva voce, in à form of 
words, which differed according to 
the nature. of the crime, and then 


as many days as 


of crimen repetunda- 


the Labyrinth at Crete, and cele- 


brated with dances repreſenting the 


windings and intricacies of the La- 
„ r 


Derag, Athenian feaftsin honour” 
of Apollo, who was ſurnamed De- 
lius. The principal ceremony was. 


an embaſly or pilgrimage.to Apells, 
performed by a ſacred number of 


citizens called Deliafte. The Whole 
depntagion ſet out for Delos in five 


veſſels, carrying with them 17 | 
thing i for the feaſt and 


ae 
_ DeLexic Orac. See Oracle! 
DzLUBKUM was a facred build- 
ing, ſomething like a temple, but 


_ comprehending ſeveral deities un- 
der the ſame roof, whereas à tem- h 


ple had but one. See Temple. 


Dauakchus was a magiſtrate 
who had the government of one of 

the diſtricts of Attica. His power 
was ſomething fimilar to that of 


our Sheriffs counties, 
_DEMETRI 

of Ceres, in which the 1 

uſed to laſh themſelves with whips 


of trees. 


' There was alſo another feſtival, * 
of the ſame name, in honour of 


Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
"  Denarivs was the chief fllver 


A, a feſtival in honour 
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offered to the Pretor in writing; coin amongſt the Romans, During | | 
if approved by the Prætor, the the commonwealth ir weighed the 'F 
name of the accuſed party was in- 7th of an ounce, and was worth 5 
ſerted in the liſt of criminals; and about 842d. of our money; but in 

both parties took the juramentum the reigh of Claudius its weight and 
calumniæ. See Juramentum and value Were reduced to 74d. The 
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drige, and then 
it. Was called accordingly bigatus or 
quadrigatus. See Money." © 
Denarius was ſometimes uſed to 


* 


ar ago 8- x; 
with the gig or qua 


ſignify a weight equal to the 2th 
| part of a Roman ounce. See W/ right * 7 
them to wild "beaſts 


mews. 
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DNzxDroOPHORIA, 2 religious 
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ceremony, which conſiſted in car- 
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": NDePoNTan 1, were, perſons who 


amongſt the Romans were denied 


the privilege of voting at the c - 


mitia. They were ſo called from 
che pontes or narrow boards over 
which the people paſſed into the 
ſepta or ils, when they went to 
give their votes; ſo that perſons 
who were diſqualified were ſaid to. 
be de ponte dejects, or depontant. - 

' -DerorRTaAT10 was a ſort of ba- 
niſhment or tranſportation amongſt 
the Nomans. The criminal had 
ſome iſland or diſtant place ap- 
pointed for his reſidence, where he 
remained for ever, loſing his eſtate 
and privileges, and being counted 
dc 
- + DusrRTERs were very ſeverely 
handled both amongſt the Greeks 
and Ramans. The Lacedemonians 
deprived them of all honours; held 
it a:difgrace to intermarry with 


them, gave every perſon that ſhould 


meet them, liberty to beat them 
with, impunity; made them wear 
a naſty. habit ; patched their cloaths 


with divers colours; and half 


ſhaved their beards, The Atheni-' 
ans were no leſs ſevere. And the 
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Dx516x\7on was ariongft the 


_ Romans the ſame as an undertaker 


amongſt us. He marſhalled the 
ſhews at the funerals of perſons of 


diſtinction; was the principal mi- 


niſter o the Goddeſs Libinna; 
furniſhed. all the neceflaries on 
theſe ſolemn occaſlons, and was 

attended, When he went to raiſe 


Libitinarii or funeral officers, who 
were habited in black, and walked 
with ſerious faces and ſolemn Reps 
„„ TEN 
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16NATOR was alfo the name 


of a maſter of the ceremonies Who 


aſſigned each man his 


at theatres and other public places. 


the corps, by a gloomy train of 


NN 


pope eat 


DerTxR30R was, 4 ſervant” a- 


mongſt the Romans whoſe” buſineſs 


it was to attend af dinner and wipe 


the table, 


1 7 > 
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 DeTers0RTUM was a waſh made 
of bean-meal, for cleanſing the/ſkin, 


which the Romans uſed in Bathing. 


Dxvir, an evil angel, ſuppoſed. 


Romans inflicted upon them the 


by his pride P have provoked God 


to caſt him 
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culties. His exiſtence, now, like 
that of ghoſts and fairies, ſeems 
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be 
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own from heaven, — 


e ſolution of various diff. 
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| called in queſtion. The doctrine turbans. They were o 
of dewiliſm appears 


borrowed from the Perfian tbeolo 
or to have been conjured up 


philoſophers, at a non- plus to ac- 
count for the origin of evil. The 
belief of a Devil is undoubtedly 


of great antiquity, and alluded to 
in the ſeriptures very frequently, 
in conformity L wen the 
prevailing preju i 


kind, both of body and mind De- 


vils, like angels, were ſuppoſed to 


be very numerous, and to be of 


various claſſes or orders. So nu- 


merous were they that a whole le- 
gion is ſaid to have inhabited the 


body of one man, and a legion con- 


liſted of 6000. See Angel, Dame- 
niac; Ofc.” 

Duvireno was ſometimes Wande 
uſe of as a kind of puniſhment, 


conſiſting of dreadful curſes, hor- 


rid execrations and prayers for ven- 


geance on any perſon's head. See 


C: Fand Execration, 


evoting was alſo a endes 
amongſt the Romans, whereby they 


conſecrated themſelves to the ſer- 
vice of the Emperor, &c. 
. DeuTEzROPOTMI was 4 name 
en by the Athenians to ſuch as had 

een thought dead, but "recovered 
after the funeral rites. The Deu- 
teropotimi were not allowed to enter 
the temple of the Eumenides nor any 
facred place, till they had been em- 


blematically born again by being let 


thro” the lap of a woman. 


" Draprm was an head band worn 


by the Kings of Rome, and other 


Princes of antiquity. It was made u 
of filk, thread or wool ſurrounded 


the temples and was tied behind, 

the two ends falling backwards. Pla- 
tarch tells us of a princeſs who 
made uſe of a diadem to hang her- 


ſelf. This is a confirmation of the 


account now given. They wore 


their diadems as the Turks do their 


to have been 4 
in proceſs of time were twiſted hunt 


DIA: 


mented with gold, jewels, xo. an 


crowns, laurels, &c.* See Corona. + 

Diadems ſeem to have e 
on different parts of the body, 

Dix rr were à kind of, 
judges amongſt the Atbeni ant; of: 
which there were two ſorts, the. 
cleroti, who were public arbitfa- 


tors, annually.choſen to determine 
The Devil was imagined to in- 
flict various diſorders upon man- 


all cauſes in their on tribe ex- 
ceeding ten drachmas; and the! 
diallecterii, who were private ar- 
bitrators ſworn to decide imparti- 
ally, and from whoſe ſentence there 
was no ap But an laid 
from the 1 nook. of the: . to 
the higher courts. 7238 20 

Dratttr 4a' were clans; abs 
ments uſed both by the Greets and 
Romans, conſiſting of gold and pre- 
cious ſtones,” particularly the 5 
and emerald. Their bracelets and 
other ornaments about their 
ſons, their cups, and table furhi- 
ture for magnificent treats were of 
this kind. 

Dralle, inſtruments carving! to 
meaſure time, by means of the ſun 
and a ſhadow. There is no men- 


9 tion of dials in ſeripture till the 


reign of "#haz 3 but of what kind 
Abax's dial was is difficult to des 
termine; he Jeu, however; 
ſeem not to have divided their time 
by hours till the Babyloniſb capti- 
vity. The Greeks confeſs Anaxs 
maiie# to have been the firſt who 
ſet up a ſun- dial among them, in 
the reign of Oyrus; and Thaler firſt 
taught the uſe of them to the La- 
cedemoni ans. 22 Curfor ſet 
a ſun- dial at Rome, in the tem« 
e of Quirinus, and M. Valirius 
als, about thirty years after, 
faſtened one to à pillar near the 


Neſtra, but both of theſe were in- 
accurate, this laſt however was 


uſed for eleven years, then Lucius 
Paulus ſet up another more 0 8 
u. cer — about 3 
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Sun dials being found uſeleſs in 
che night, Scipio Nafica invented 
the clephdra. Set Clephdra, Hour, Qc. 
Diauakxrraia amongſt the 

Greeks, was a proteſtation that the 
deceaſed had left an heir. It was 
made to prevent the relations from 
entering upon the eſtate. 75 
Diauas Tisis was a Hartan 
Wlemnity in honour of Diana Or- 
thia, in which the children of the 
beſt families aſſembled before the 
altar, and in the preſence of their 
parents whipped, cut and flaſhed 


each other in a moſt cruel manner, 


their parents in the mean time en- 
eouraging them to bear it out with - 
out betraying the leaſt ſigns of pain; 
and hiſtory informs us that a cry 
or a groan was heard but ſeldom. 
The intent of this cuſtom was to 
fortify & harden their youth for war. 

Dar, cups and veſſels of 


great value amongſt the Romans, 


and only ſeen at the tables of the 


great and rich. They were of rock 
eryſtal cut into various, forms and 


rariouſſy engraved with emblema- 


tical figures: expreſſive of the fa- 


cats of arme. 2 3 
Diaurobzout were racers in 
che Grecian games, Who always 
turned round the mera or goal, 
reſted themſelves there, then pro- 
ceeding again, finiſhed their courſe 
at the place of ſtartingng. 
Dierarox was a Romas ma- 
giſtrate inveſted with ſovereign and 
eonſular authority. He was always 


mily's noble deeds, not unlike our 


choſen by the conſul, in the night, 


and upon the territories of the com- 
monwealth. His office continued 
for fix months. Ile had ictors 
going before him, and was regard- 
_ ed with the utmoſt veneration. 
Aictator was never choſen but upon 
fome emergency, when the com- 
monwealth was reduced to the 
| extremity. At firſt none 

t patriciant could be cholen, but 


A. 


D 10 


in proceſs of time the people were 


admitted to the honour. His power 
was abſolute; he could proclaim 
war, levy forces, lead them out or 
diſband them at his own diſcretion. 
He could puniſh as he pleaſed, 
and, till later times, there was no 
appeal from his judgments. Dur- 
ing his adminiſtration all other 
magiſtrates, except the tribunes of 
the people, were ſuſpended.— 
Large however as his power was, 
he was nevertheleſs under ſome re- 


ſtrictions: He could not, for in- 


ſtance, ſtir out of Italy, and he was 
obliged to march on foot, unleſs he 
had a formal leave from the people 
to ide. A dictator was Sometimes 
named for holding the comitia for 
the election of conſuls, for the ce - 
lebration of puhlie games, and for 
driving the gail called annalis cla- 
aut. dee Annalis Claus. 

The dictaters loſt much of their 
veneration and former dignitytafter 
Hilla and Cæſar had converted the 
offiee into an inſtrument of tyranny. 

9 ior firſt buſineſs. was 
the election of a mngiſter equitum,— 
See Magiſter 2 3 

The firkk ditaton was Titus Lar- 
gius Flavus, in the year of the gity 
Ag ar 266 „ e 13d > 

+. 0-0 The office and 
dignity of dictator. See Dictator. 
Mere... 

- DirFaRREATIO was a religious 
ceremony made uſe of amongſt the 
Romans upon obtaining a divorce; 
or, in other words, when marriage 
had been contracted by Confarre- 
atio, the divorce was called i ar- 
reatio, che one term being directly 
the reverſe of the other, e Con- 
farreatio, Divorce. n 

Diox vs 1A, amongſt the Greeks 
were feaſts in honour. of the God 
Bacchus. There were many dionyſia 
obſerved. in Greece, hut thoſe of 
Athens were the moſt famous for 
ſplendor and ceremony, and the 
years were numbered by them.— 


7 


vis 


The Rib Bacchanalia being te 
ſame inſubſtance. For an account 


of the extravagances and frenzy of 


theſe ſolemnities, ſee Bacchanalia. 


Dion xsiacA, a name given by 


the Grecians to all theatrical en- 
tertainments or diverſions of the 
ſtage; becauſe play-houſes were ſa- 
ered to Bacchus and Venus, the dei. 
ties of ſport and pleaſure. 
Dioscux iA, a Grecian feſtival 
in honour- of the Dioſeurs,- i. e. 
Caftor and Pollux. 
thing which the aſſiſtants regarded 
at this ſolemnity was drinking about 
and ſupplying the table plentifully 
with wine. The bottles were fit 
emblems of the heroes they cele- 
brated, as one ſet another roſe. 
Diora, a Sabine veſſel in uſe a- 
mongſt the Romaits, It had two 
handles, and ſerved to draw wine 
into out of the caſk. Some ſay it 
was of a certain capacity, and held 
46 "erat See Sextarius, ' + 
IPTYCHA were regiſters in 
which were kept the names of the 
conſuls and other maine a- 
mongſt the Romans. ty 
Dix, in the Roman 4ivination, 


| fignifies any unuſual accidents or a 


uncommon appearances, as ſneez- 
ing, ſtumbling, ſtrange voices, ap- 
paritions, ſpilling ſalt or wine upon 
the table or ones cloaths, meeting 
wolves, bitches with whelp, hares 
or foxes, &c. 2 Divination, 
Au Aupury, Cee. 

51 3 officers appoint- or 


ed amongſt the Romans to attend at 


the comitia, and diſtribute tablets 


to the people, containing the names 


of the candidates. See Comitia. 
DiscErTATIO Canſe, in the 


Roman courts of judicature, was 


the entering into the merits and 
"diſputing the caſe in hand. This 
was managed by the lawyers on 
both ſides ; "with the aſſiſtance of 
witneſſes, writings and other ad- 
miffible evidence. 

*-D1sc03011 Was 4 name : given 


The chief 


appears 


1 
wo th obe Gel de eine 
playing at the diſcus: amongſt hee: 


in f 
W 5. See Diſcus. 900 
Discus the guoit,: was id 
adi made . of in the publie 
games both of the Greciam and the 
Romamm. conc was made of ſtone, 
iron or c It vras of different 


ſizes and — but generally of 
an oval ſnape. It was thromn or 


wacher tee 


of a ſtring thro' an hole zin the 
middle. It differed from the copoę, 
which was ſpherical, whereas this 
was broad and oblong.” - Dhediſeus 
moſt commonly to have 
been made in the form of à lentil. 
In playing with the diſcus 

ſeem not to have thrown. at a 

the conteſt was, who ſhould throw 


it to the greateſt diſtance. 


D182 Ass, by the — 10 
were very poor philoſophers, and 
conſequentſy not very ſkilful phy- 
ſicians, were generally imputed io 
evil ſpirits, as the executioners of 
divine vengeance. - If their infir, 
mities were of an unuſual ki 
_ the - cauſes of them unknown, 
her re DOI was 
blow from the avenging hand of 
God. Recourſe was conſtantly 


had to the prieſt therefore, and in- 


ſtead of taking phyſic they offered 
ſacrifices: This was the caſe: pars 
ticularly in leproſies. See — 
Dæmoniac, and Medicine. 
Divix arion is the knowledg 
retended | knowledge 'of things 


obſcure or future, which cannot be 
obtained by ordinary or natural 
means. The Ifraelites were always 


very fond of divination, / magic and 
interpretation of dreams. It was 


to cure them of this fooliſh 


ſity that Moſes promiſed them f 
God, that the ſpirit of real pro- 


2 ſhould not depart from a- 


gy them, forbad them to con» ; 
ſult diviners, aſtrologers, c. under 


very: ſevere GI and ordered 


* n 


Wy 


DIY 


ö moſe s be timed who pretended to 
have familiar ſpirits, or the nta 
divination, Lewit. xx. 27. 
There were ſeugral ſorts of . 
nation alluded to in {criptuxe, the 
principal of which are chaſe of the 
2 wand, and the — 
owt were perform 415 
: ö ——— | 
125 The different kinds of diving- 
tion, as practiſed amonight the Greeks 
and Roman, will be found under 
their: proper: heads. See dugury, 
1 as, es. 
Dwoncz, the. didolution. of 
2 or the ſepafation of huſ- 
band and wife. The law of Mee 
reſpect to divorces, will be 
Deut. xxiv. 14. but dif- 
ferent ſects amongſt che Fews gave 
different interpretations of it. The 
(choal of Shammah thought nothing 
voul d juſtify a ' divorce, but ſome 
infamous act, or conduct that was 
contrary to virtue. But the ſchool 
of Mille taught that a man might 
put away his wife for the ſlighteſt 
xeaſdns, for example if he did not 
droſs his meat to his mind, or if he 
found a woman who was more to 
His liking. The Fewifo huſbands, 
if they did not approve the Wife 
they had married, were apt to be- 
Raue tyrannically and eruelly ; in 


compaſſion therefore to the women, 
gur Saviour obſerves, divorces were 
allowed upon lender grounds, 


Marib. xix. 8. Mar x. 5 


3 The books of che old teſtament, 


written ſince the time of Maſes, af- 
Ford us no examples of divorce.— 
The ſubſtance of what we learn 
koncerning divorces amongſt the 
uu is this. 
dended for the advantage of the 
wife. That ſhe might not be diſ- 
charged or turn t at pleaſure, 
it was neceſſary t — 4 bill of di- 
vorce ſhould be executed in form 
the huſband. 
iged to remain go days after the 


Had 's 


Divorce was in- 


The wife was 


D 1 


vorce, before ſhe. m 
wot if he proved 3 


might. be known to RE | 
longed. hes firſt Ok was ne 
yer allowed to marry her again, 1; 
ter he was contraſted or married to 
another 3 gtherwile he might. — 
The women in the latter times of 
the Jeaviſb government took th 
ſame liberty ag the men, an nd di- 
voreed their jsalbus and er 
able huſbands. The form of di- 
voroe amqngſt the Four 5 * re- 
ſent day is this, on ſuch 

% month, year an 5 TN 
te divorce you e =. you 
f away, ,and; reſtore qu to your 
% überty, even you N. who were 
0 befgre my 1155 and 1 22 
wy, marry whom Yau, picate 
This . is ſent with much zen 
t9 the wife. 

The chriſtian law concerping * 
vorce is this, wholoeyer , was 
away his. wife except it be. or for- 
nication, and marrięt another, 
committeth adultery = theſe 
Words have. been Gee inter- 
preted by different writers; the 
fathers, however, took them in 
#hgi ir ſtrict and m obvious ſenſe, 

The Grecian laws con erni 
NT — were different in he 12 
ferent ſtates. The Cretan laws al- 
lJowed men to put away their wives, 
even if chey were afrai e 2 haying 
too many children. he Atheri- 
ans were permitted to put away 
their... wives upon very Night 
grounds, but not withaut givin 
their; reaſons in the bill, whic 
x2aſons, in caſe of an appeal, were 


to be approved by the chief ma- 
giſtrate. The huſbands 1 
Jiged alſo to return the ives 


their portions, or allow alimony. 
A woman might alſo ſue, for a di- 
vorce. The Spartans, tho they 
were ſctupuloully exact in the 
choice of Mires, Alben, diyorced 


dem. 


©. Among 


Doc 


3 wong the "Romans we meet 
wich two kinds of divorce, re pudium 
and divortiwn, the firſt ignites the 


diſſolution of a marriage e gel | 


and the laſt was a ſez 5 after 
actual marriage. By the laws of 
Pen ale a man was at liberty . to 
leave his wife, but not the wife to 
leave her huſband. The law of 
Romulus at laſt however failed, and 
women as well as men might ſue 
for a divorce. By the laws of Ro- 
mulus a man might divorce his wife, 
either for poiſoning her children, 
Irocurin abortion, puttin 
im another's children inſte ad of ) 
his own, counterfeiting his private 
keys, and for adultery. The com- 
mon. eſtabliſhed cauſes of divorce 
were theſe, but if a man put away 
his wife upon any other occaſion, 
his wife might claim one moiety of 
| his eftate, and the other fell to the 
| Goddeſs Ceres. The uſhal way of 
divorcing was to ſend a bill to 1 
woman, containing the reaſons of 
the ſeparation, and a tender of all 
her goods again; this they termed 
repudium mittere—or elſe it was per- 
formed in her preſence, before 
witneſſes, with the formalities of 
tearing | the writings, refunding the 
portion, taking away the keys, and 
turning the woman out of doors, — 
See Di farreatio. 

o, Dico, Appico, were three 
ſolemn words ſpoken by the Roman 
Pretor when he fat in judgment, 
Seviſſing as much as I ſit hereto 


give laws, declare right, adjudge : 


— 


damages 
"The e 
may be 


dico jus, addito 


See Pretor. 
ipſis i in theſe three words 


OMINes et Yes. 


OCIMATIA, amongſt the Athe- 
nian Was a ſcrutiny held in the 
forum on ſuch perſons as had been 
5 archons or Vi oi e pre- 


bo . do actionem, 


Hou 


; are re You deſcended HA: 
« who have for three generations 
r been citizens of Athehs pur 
« what tribe or hundred are you'? 
& —are you 2 relation to 4755 
* Patrius and Jupiter Herctui ? 
&« have you vol dutiful to 
ce parents ? —have you ſerved" in 
“e the wars ?—have you '# comnpe- 
te tent eſtate ? —are you perfect in 
4c af! your limbs?“ If they could 
not give ſatisfactory anſwers to a 
theſe. partichlars, they could” not 
act as archonsg. Some think the 
ſame queſtions were put to all their 
f magiſtrates. See Archon. 
Doctor. See Rabbin. IN 
Dok, a drink amotigft' the 
Romans, brewed from nine differ: 
ent ingredients, which are ſummed 
up in the following line, | 


Jus, 7 mel, HG, phie, CY 


a, oleum, 
A on. Epigram 80 . 
Dosis Sus oe. ©. IVE F 


Doss were declared unclean by 
the lay of Mo/es, and reckoned 4 
deſpicable animal by the 207. 
Hence dog is metaphorically ufe 
for one who has loſt alf mode 
And whenever men are coipared 
to dogs in ſcripture, or have that 
deſignatio den them, the utmoſt 
contempt th reproach i is intended. 
Conſult 1 Sam, Xiv. 14. 2 Sam. 
ix. 8. Job. XXX. 1. ear. xxiito 
18, Rev. xxii. 8 FR pians 
iii. 2. Prov. et. i. 
22. Pfalm XXII. 46. Teilt. 
xyii. 15. 

Dor ARA was derer zs uſed 

by the Roman pioneers. - 

fies alſo the -pontifical Ax, . 

which the victims were kno | 

down in ſacrifice. 

5 RN Was a knife W th 
criices amongſt the Romas. 
De clade.” the life - aa 

of he "Roman Emperofs, fo 


highly 


wat is 


men 
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DO W 


highly eſteemed as to have had the 


nd of armies, ſometimes 


given them. The commanders in 


chief had their daryphori alſo. 


Dov E, was declared a clean bird 
by the law of MA Women after 


lying-in;: when they went to the 
=p were obliged to offer a 
lamb, 


and a dove, turtle or pigeon 
it. xii. 6—8. The lamb was 


offered as a burnt- offering, the pi- 


on as a ſin- offering. If the per- 
kn could not afford a lamb, ſhe 
offered inſtead of it two turtles or 
two pigeons. The Virgin Mary, 
upon account of her poverty, offer- 
ed two pigeons only. Lak. ii. 24. 
hoſe Who lived very diſtant from 
s temple, could not a 
ring with them doves for their of- 


ferings; in order that 1 might 


ſurniſh themſelves upon the ſpot 
therefore, the prieſt permitted the 
fale of them in the courts of the 
temple, which our Saviour could 
not endure, Mark xi. 15. The 
dove was a ſymbol of ſimplicity, 
innocence oy peace. | 


ITbe blood of doves was uſed by 


the Greeks and Romans as a power- 
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by their portions or die old maids. 


e difference betwixt a wiſe and 
concubine . ſeems partly to have 
conſiſted” in this, that the wife 
brought a fortune and the concu- 
bine was unportioned. The ex- 

ctations of men were raiſed fo 
igh at laſt that parents could ſcarce 
ſatisfy their mercenary demands 


with their daughters, and were in- 


ful ingredient in their philtres and . 


love potions. 


Dow r is properly the money 
or fortune which the wife brings 


- the huſband, But in the primitive 


ages women were married without 
portions, nay, were purchaſed b 
their huſbands, and the money given 
for them was called their dowry : 
Thus Shechem bargained with Jacob 
and his ſons for Dinah. Gen. xxxiv. 


2. Th ancient Grecians alſo we 


are informed bought their wives. 
The purchaſing of wives is in fact 
the cuffom. of all barbarous coun- 


tries. No ſooner did the Grecians 
lay aſide their ſavage manners but 


e practice of buying wives was 
aid afide ; the tables were entirely 


- 


turned, and women in politer times 


were gbliged to purchaſe huſbands 


duced to get rid of the expence of 
daughters by expoſing their female 
children. The wives however who 
brought a portion could oblige their 


huſbands to be with them three 


times in a month., Heireſſes were 
conſtrained to marry their neareſt 


kinſman, and, in caſe of impo- 


tence, had a right to call in the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the huſbands neareſt re- 
lation. See Daughter, Borrow- 


ing, Sc. 


Dzracayma, drachm or dram, 
was a piece of money in uſe a- 
mongſt the Athenians worth about 
73d. , The Hebrew drachm was 
about the ſame value as mentioned 
1 Chron. xxix. 7. and Ezra ii. 69. 
viii. 27. See Money, © 
DRAMA, a'poem, containing 
ſome certain action, and repreſent- 
ing a true picture. of human life, 
whoſe end is to delight, and inftrut 


mankind. The drama is of two 


See Tragedy, Comedy, Prota 


oy 


kinds, comedy and tragedy, and con- 
ſiſts of four primary parts, the pro- 


y tafis, epilaſis, cataſtaſis and cataftro- 


0 its acceſſary parts are the pro- 
logue, chorus, mimus, and . 1 


5 £pt- 
taſs, Qc. 1 
Dakaus were much attended to 
amongſt the Jesus, Greeks and Ro 
mans, God very expreſsly forbad 
his people to obſerve dreams, leſt 
it ſhould draw them away into ido- 
latry, and the perſon, who; with a 
view to ſeduce the people, pre- 
tended to have prophetic dreams, 
was 7 fra death, tho* the dreams 
ſhould come to paſs, When they. 


ne 


_ thought they had a ſignificate dream 
they were directed to addreſs them- 
het of the Lord, 


ſelves to the pro 
or the high liel N 
Amongſt the Grecians divine 
dreams were of three kinds — iſt, 
when Gods converſed with men in 
their ſleep, theſe were called 
Yenuahopes : 2d, when the images 
o things which were to happen 
were exhibited in their proper 
forms; theſe they calle& Opaxale, 
za, when future events were re 
vealed" by types and figures, this 
ſpecies of dowd was called Oyzpos. 
Jupiter was looked upon to be the 
rk author of all dreams. The 
interpretation of dreams was an 
act which was held in high eſti- 
mation by the Romani, no leſs than 
the Greeks, It would be needlefs 
to produce inſtances of the regard 
paid to dreams by the ancients, be- 
cauſe all hiſtory, facred and pro- 
fane, abounds with, them. 
DxzrAxU or dorydrepanon, a- 
mong the Greeks, was an engine of 
iron crooked like a fickle, and fixed 
to the end of a long pole, intended 
to cut aſunder the cords of the ſail- 
yards, and by- this means diſable 
the enemies” ſhips. 
Dxegss. See Habit. 


Dalx xine, both amongft the 


© Greeks and Romans, was frequently 
carried to exceſs at entertainments. 


In drinking the Greeks always 


ſhewed their reſpect to the moſt © Dun | 
in criminal cauſes, but an appeal 


- honourable 'perſon ; the maſter of 


the feaſt drank to him firſt in this 
manner: He filled a cup and drank 
it off, then ordered it to be filled 


again and taken to his honourable 
friend, with good wiſhes and ex- 
preſſions of reſ 
paid the compliment of drinking 
the whole. Sometimes the maſter 


drank a part of the cup only, and 
ſent his gueſt the remainder. The 
- Greeks and Romans obſerved pretty 
nearly the fame formalities in 


drank, three for the 


„ Who always 


0: U- 


mer The cup was handed 
from left to right, and always: pre 
ſented with the right hand. At 
Lacedæmon every man had his own 


cup, which a ſervant filled up as 


ſoon as ix was emptied. The cu 
were often crowned with garlan 

and filled up to the very brim; It 
was cuſtomary to drink abſent. 
friends, toaſt their miſtreſſes, and 
always to remember the Gods. 
Three cups or nine were uſually 
aces, and nine 
in honour of the But lovers 
-when toaſting their miſtreſſes were 
not confined to any number, they 
often drank a number of cups equal 
to the letters in the names of their 
fair ones. The Romans, as well as 
the Greeks, were addicted to drink- - 


ing, and adhered to no rules, bu: 


indulged themſelves to exceſs, of- 
ten contending who could drink 
moſt. See Propinatio, Arbiter bi- 


Dos, by the Jews , was ſprink K 
led on the head as a ſign of mourn- 
ing; they ſat amongſt it in token 
of deep affliction; and ſhook it off 
their feet as a teſtimony of their 
deteſtation of any n. See 


9 
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Duuuvizi Municipalet, were 


the ſame in the free towns of - /zaly 
that the conſuls were at Nome. 


They were choſen out of the body 
of the decuriont. See Con. 


Duvuvint . e were judges 


laid from their ſentence to the peo- 
ple, who only had the power of 


condemning citizens ta death. They 
were choſen out of the decurions,. 
had great power, and had two lie- 
tors to walk before them. 

. | DvuMvir1 Nawales, were com- 
miſſaries of the fleet, whoſe duty 
conſiſted in giving orders for the 
fitting out ſhips, and giving cm- 
miſſions to the marine officers. 
The Duamvuiri Naualis were created 


at 


BAT 


at the time of the Samnite War At 
the; requeſt of Decius, tribune of 
the people. Ling that 


magiſtrates created by Targuinius 
Superbus, Their office was a ſort 
taking care of the S:by/line books, 
and occaſionally: performing-ſacri- 
ice. They were generally of Pa- 
triciam yank, and held their office 
for life. They were exempted 
from many incumbrances which 
fell u their fellow citizens, 
from ſerving in the wars, &c. The 
Siby/line oracles could not be con- 

fulted without them. Their num- 


Kh TT 2 este 
1 See Aquila. 
Eat Amongſt the Fews the 
ſervant or ſlave who renounced the 
;privilege of being freed from ſer- 
vitude in the /abbatiral-year, had 
"his ear pierced thro' with an awl ; 
this was done in the prefence of 
the judges, that it might appear to 
bo his on free choice; and that 
he was not overawed or compelled 
by his maſter. His ear was bored 
at his maſter's door, which was a 
mark of ſervitude or bondage, and 
repreſented his ſeitled and perpe- 
tual obligation to remain in that 
--houſe, and there to hear and obey 
his maſters commands. 
Earle. The eu, never 
would eat with perſons of a 
different religion, or of à profeſ- 

ſion that was odious to them, as 
Lr Ko. Ihe ancient He- 
rico Rad each a ſeparate table 
zwhen 
have been the caſe when Jeſeph en- 
tertained his brethrgn. ©: Homer al- 
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Duuu vii Sacrorum, were two + 


breadth hi 
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which obtains yet in Ching and {e- : 


eat; this appears to 


* Har * 


times, as will be ſeen under the 


Dux Legionis was the ſame as 
cho erk See Primipilan. 
 Dwaxrrs, called ani and nance, 
amongſt the Romans, were held in 
ſuch requeſt, that artificial means 


were made uſe of to prevent 


growth of boys and girls Tasse 
for dwarfs, by encloſing them in 
ſmall boxes, or binding them with 
bandages. Auguſtus's niece Julia 
was mighty fond of one of thefe - 
male - dwarfs called  Soxopas, who 
was only * feet and an hand- 
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veral other places in the Eaſt. The 
chief reſpett and honour. which 
they paid their gueſts conſiſted in 
ſerving them in a moſt plentiful 
manner: thus Benjamins meſs was 
the largeſt. Their ſeaſonings were 
ſalt, honey, oil and cream; the 
ſpices uſed amongſt us were un- 
known to them. Singing, danc- 


ing and perfumes, were admitted 


at their entertainments. The He- 
brews of old fat at table aswe do, 
but in proceſs of time they adopted 
the faſhioꝝ of the Perſiant, Chal- 


deans, Greeks and Romans, and had 


table couches to lie upon, —: tho 


accubation never became general. 


See Accubatio. | F Fs 
The Greeks we are informed had 
three meals in a day; the firſt was 
about ſun-riſe and called Augal u; 
the ſecond was about mid-day, and 


called Armor; the third was in 
the evening, and called-Azpmog,— 
The Aoprrog was frequentiy called 
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of eating amongſt the Greeks. an- 


ſwers to the jentaculum, 3 
ee Cæna. 


and cena of the Romans. 
The Fews ſeldom eat till after- 
noon.” 8 

_ EcL1yse, a privatien of the light 
of one of the luminaries, by the 
interpoſition of ſome opake body, 
either between it and the eye, or 
between it and the ſun. 

The ancient Greets and Romans 
had frightful ideas of eclipſes, ſup- 
poſing them preſages of the moſt 
diſmal events. At Rome it was not 
allowed to ſpeak publicly of any 
natural cauſes of eclipſes. t. 
During the eclipſe of the moon 
both Greeks and Romans made a 
great noiſe with brazen inſtru. 
ments, and raiſed loud ſhouts to 
eaſe her in her diſtreſs, thinking 
that ſho was in great perplexity and 
trouble; for they attributed eclipſes 
of the moon to the arts of magici- 
ans, Who by their inchantments 
plucked her from the ſky, and 
made her ſkim over the graſs.— 
This notion is no leſs abſurd than 
that. of the Mexicans, who in an 
eclipſe imagine the moon has been 


wounded by the ſun, in ſome quar- 


rel between them. _ 
ECMARTYRIA, a kind of ſecond 
hand evidence admitted in the 
courts of Athens, It was hear-ſay 
teſtimony, and never allowed but 
where the eye-witneſs was either 
dead, or ſo circumſtanced that he 
could not poſſibly attend. 
EcsTAT1C1, a ſort of diviners 
amongſt the Greeks, who for a con- 
ſiderable time lay in trances, de- 
prived of all ſenſe and motion, but 
when they returned to themſelves, 
pur ſtrange accounts of what th 
ad ſeen and heard during their 
abſence from the body.  _- 
_ EcevLlevs or „ diaboli- 
cal engine contrived to torment the 
guilty or ſuſpected perſons into a 
confeſſion of theit crimes, It con- 
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tained ſcrews or pullies, by means 
of which the members of the un 


happy wretches were diſtended 
with the utmoſt violence, even to 
a luxation of the joints, What its 

articular form was ſeems not to 

e agreed upon. Amongſt the Ro- 
mans, in the times of their Em- 
perors, it was uſed againſt chrifti- 


ant. The eculeus ſeems to have 


been of a ſimilar nature with the 
cataſta. See Cataſta. 


Edler was an order iſſued from | 


the Emperor in the nature of a 
clamation, ſigned and ſealed in 


form, and ſerving as a law to the 
ple. We frequently meet wick 


the edicts of the Prætort, contain- 
ing notice to the people in what 


manner they intended to execute 


the laws. | 
Epvcart1on of youth was ſtrict- 
ly attended to both amongſt the 
Greeks and Romans. Their minds 
and bodies were improved at the 
ſame time; their minds by eve 
neceſſary branch of knowledge and 
learning, and their bodies by the 
manly exerciſes of the campus mar- 


tins, or private conteſts and trials 


of ſkill, agility, and ſtrength. It 


was the chief aim of the Romans, 
as well as Greciant, to make them 


ſhine in the Senate and in the feld, 
at the forum and the public games. 


Oratory was an object which they 
kept conſtantly in view, and what- 


ever was their deſtination they en- 
deavoured to acquire the arts of elo- 
cation and a habit of fluent rea- 
ſoning. Lacedemon trained her 
hardy ſons'to deſpiſe danger, en- 


dure fatigue, and ſeem inſenſible of 


pain—to maintain their honour 


unſtained, to love their country; 


and hold in contempt riches, and 
all that train of enervating plea- 


ſures which are the companions of. 


affluence. The Spartans diſdained 
all 3 of ora- 
tory, and ex => themſelves with 
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a dignified ſimplicity, manly em- 
phaſis, and barbie brevity. 
E1RES10NE was an olive- branch 
bound about with woot and erown- 
ed with firſt-fruits. It was carried 


val called pyanep/ia. See Pyanep/ia. 
 .Etr8zTER1A was a name given to 
the day on which the Athenian ma- 
. entered upon their offices, 
when it was cuſtomary to offer ſa- 
crifices and pray for the proſperity 
of the ſtate, in the temples of Ju- 
piter Buaiog, and Minerva Bud,. 
ELxorkzslun, the room in 
the Gymnaſium where thoſe who 
had bathed, or intended to wreſtle, 
anointed themſelves. This apart- 
ment was alſo called Alipterium. 
ELAPHEBOLIA, a Grecian feſti- 
val in honour of Diana Exx@nBorcs, 
i. e. the huntreſt. . A cake called 
Epos, made in the form of a deer 
was offered to her. 
ELAPHEBOLIUM, the gth month 
of the Athenian year, conſiſting of 
3o days, and anſwering to the end 
of February and beginning of 
March. It was ſo called becauſe 
the feſtival of Elaphebolia happened 
in this month. See Elaphebolia and 
Month. 8 . 
ExATIO was the ceremony of 


carrying out the corpſe on the day 


of burial, with the feet towards 
the gate, to intimate that the de- 
deceaſed was taking his departure 
from his former home. The Greeks 
and Romans uſed the ſame ceremo- 
ny. See Funeral. 

ELEPHANTINI Libri, were books 
amongſt the Romans wherein the 
tranſactions of the Senate and ma- 


giſtrates of Rome, the tranſactions 


of the magiſtrates of provinces, and 
thoſe of the Emperors and Generals 
of armies were regiſtered. In theſe 


books were put down likewiſe the 


births and claſles of the people, and 
other matters relating to the Cen- 
ſus. Some ſay they were called 


- tained a myſtery. 


we 
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Elepbantini, becauſe they were made 
of ivory, others will have it that 
they were made of a ſort of parch- 
ment prepared from the inteſtines 


of the Elephant. 
in proceſſion at the Atheman feſti- 


ELETHAN Ts were firſt uſed in 
war by the Greeks in the time of 
Alexander the Great; at leaſt there 
is no mention of them before. — 
They carried upon their backs into 
the battle large towers, containing, 
from ten to thirty ſoldiers, who 
threw miſſive weapons from thence 
upon the enemy, W themſelves 
ſecured within their wooden walls. 


The elephants did great execution 


themſelves, by terrifying, tcaring, 
and trampling down both horſes 
and men. But this danger attend- 
ed the uſe of them, that they ſome- 
times, when encouraged, indiſ- 
criminately deſtroyed all that came 
in their way, whether friends- or 
foes. Horſes. would not come near 
the elephants upon account of their 
dinagrecable el.. 
_ Erxgvsinia, a Grecian feſtival 
in honour of Ceres, kept every 
fourth year by the Celeans and Phi- 
liafians, and every fifth year by the 
Athenians, Lacedemonians, Parrba- 
fians and Cretans, at Eleaf þ bo- 
rough of Attica, It was trausfer- 
red from thence to Rome by the 
Emperor Adrian. The Eleufinia 
was the moſt celebrated and myſ- 


* terious ſolemnity of any in Greece, 


and often called by way of emi- 
nence zyfteria. Every thing con- 
was meta- 
phor, allegory, and ænigma. It 
was, in ſhort, a ſomething like free- 
maſonry. People of both fexes 
and all ages were initiated into the 
myſteries, to neglect this was cri- 
minal ; a negle& of this was one 
article of the accuſation on which 
Socrates was executed, For a per- 
ſon initiated to be accidentally pre- 
ſent at the ſolemnity, was death. 
The benefits of initiation were fup- 


poſed | 
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ae to extend beyond the grave. 
he myſteries were of two kinds, 
the greater and the leſs; the leſs 


were preparatory to the greater. 


They conſiſted of a ſolemn repre- 
ſentation of what was ſuppoſed to 
paſs in the regions of Ely/cum and 
Tartarus. The ſecrets of the Eleu- 
ſinian myſteries are, with great 14 
pearance of truth, ſuppoſed to be 
divulged in the 6th Æneid of Vir- 
gil. To reveal the ſecrets of this 
Grecian free maſonry, was looked 


upon as a crime that would not fail 


to draw down the vengeance of 
heaven. The perſon who attend- 
ed at initiation was called Hiero- 
phantes, i. e. the revealer of holy 
truths. The Hierophantes had three 
aſſiſtants, the firſt was the torch- 
bearer, the ſecond the crier or he- 


rald, and the third miniſtred at the 


altar. See Hierophantes, Daduchus. 


Lactantius ſuppoſes thoſe myſ- 


teries to have been abominable and 


obſcene, and therefore not fit to be 
mentioned: But his chriſtian zeal 
might probably draw him aſide 
Den, on A 
ELZUuTrRERIA was a feſtival kept 
at Platæa from almoſt all the cities 
of Greece, in memory of the defeat 
of Mardonius the General of Xerxes; 
and in. honour of thoſe who gal 
lantly facrificed their lives-for the 


liberty of their country. It was 
held every fifth year, and prizes 


were appointed to be contended 
for. „3 5 
The Samians had a feſtival of this 
name alſo in honour of the God of 
love. And ſlaves when ſet free 
kept a holiday of this name too, in 
gratitude for the bleſſing of liberty. 

. EL.LyYcanivn, a name given by 


the ancients to that ſort of matter 


of which the wicks of their lamps 
were made, but what it was authors 
are not agreed. Some ſuppoſe it 
to have been the xy/oz or cotton of 
the ancients, and others with more 


EMB 
probability will have it to N 


een a light ſpungy fungus, like 
that which the be. ſome 


countries call ſpunk, and uſe in- 


ſtead of Mer, IE 
. EmBaLMING was practiſed by 
the Jeaus, in imitation of the Fgyp- 
tians, upon dead bodies. | 


method was this. The body as 


ſoon as a perſon was dead, was 
taken to the toffin-makers, mea- 
ſured and fitted exactly with a.cof-. 
fin, which was differently orna- 
mented according to the quality of 
the deceaſed ; the upper part of it 
repreſented the perſon for whom it 
was intended. This done, the 
body: was brought home, and the 
embalmers were agreed with, for 
the prices of embalming differed 
much, the higheſt being about 500 
of our money, and the loweſt ; 
very ſmall matter. A deſigner was 
now employed, who marked he 
body, where it lay, for cutting, - 
and the difefor lowed?” cath. 
it according to the direction with a 
* Sages RAS. 22:7 
"he diſſector was held in the 


ſame contempt and deteſtation as 


an hang-man among us, ahd. was 
forced to make the beſt of his way 
as ſoon as he had performed his of. 
fice, otherwiſe he ran a great riſque 
of being ſtaned to death. The 
embalmers, whoſe perſons were 
ſacred, next began their operation. 
They drew, with a hooked iron 
inſtrument, the brains thro' the 
noſe, and extracted all the bowels, 
except the heart and kidneys, thro? 
the ineiſion which the diſſector had 
made in the ſide. The inteſt ines 
were Waſhed in ſtreng aftringent 
drugs and wine from. the palm- 
tree—and aſtringent drugs were 


. alſo put into the ſkull. The body 


for about thirty days Was anointed 
with oil of cedar, myrrh, cinnamon 
and other ſpices, to preſerve it 
from putrefaction. It was then 


1 put 
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put into ſalt for forty days, ſo that 
ſeventy days according to Moſes's 
account of embalming, were taken 
up in the proceſs. When the body 
was taken out of the ſalt, it was 
waſhed; ſwaddled, dipt in gum, 


and anointed with myrrh, then 


n to the relations, who kept it 


their houſes in its coffin. | 
The poor who were incapable of 
ry this expence, injected into 
the body a liquor drawn from ce- 
dar, and then wrapt it up in nitre. 
Eu Ass apors, public mini- 
ſters ſent from ſovereign princes or 
ſtates, as their repreſentatives to 
other princes or ſtates. | 
I The.name of embaſſadors ts ſa- 
. ered and tnviolable, and has ac- 
. eordingly been treated with reſpect 
and conſideration in every coun- 
try: Every violation of the law of 
nations, by injuries done to em- 
baſſadors, has generally been re- 
ſented with great warmth. Dawid 
for an injury of this kind made 
war upon the Ammonites, 2 Kings, 
*. Alexander put to the ſword the 
inhabitants of Tyre, for inſulting 
his embafſadors, and the youth of 
Rome for affronting the embaſſa- 
dors of Yallona, were delivered up 
into their hands to be puniſhed at 
diſcretion, | : 
At Athens the foreign embaſſa- 
dors mounted the tribunal and de- 
clared their commiſſion, and the na- 


ture of their buſineſs to the people. 


At Rome they were introduced to 
the Senate, and delivered their com- 
miſſions to them, at the villa pub- 
lica. See Villa Publica. 
Nothing delighted A. bent and 
Sparta more, when in their meri- 
dian ſplendor, than to ſee and hear 
a number of embaſſadors ſuing, in 
their aſſemblies, for their protec- 
ton or alliance. 28 

EMERITI, a name given to the 
evacati. See Evocatii. | 


 EMMEL1A, a tragic dance, in 


ENO 


'whick thi perforniets ſoppbrted at 


the gravity and dignity of the p 

under repreſentation z it was cal- 
culated to excite compaſſion for the 
diftreſſed, indignation againſt the 
guilty, love for virtue, and deteſ- 
tation of vice. This and the mili- 
tary dances were the only ones that 
met with the approbation of Plato. 
See Dancing. | 8 
honour conferred by the ancient 
Romans on their victorious Gene- 
rals only, In proceſs of time- it 
became the deſignation of the ruler 
of the empire. When we confider 


the horrid abuſes, debauchery, and 


villainy of many of the Roman Em- 
perors, the term Emperor like the 
word tyrant excites our abhorrence. 
See Imperator. n 

Exc, a name given to the 


three feaſts kept by the Fews, in 


memory of the purification and 
dedication of their temple by Juda: 
Macabeus, Solomon and Zorababel. 
See Dedication. N BETS 15; 
_ Enpix1s ey; amongſt the 
Grecidus, was an action brought 
againſt any perſon for affecting 
any place or thing for which he 
was by law diſqualified. {| 

 EncasTRIMYTHI, a name given 
by the Greeks to the Pythia s or 
prieſteſſes of Apollo, who delivered 
oracles by fpeaking from within, 
without moving their lips, or even 
their tongues. r alſo the 
power of giving that particular 
tone to the voice which induced 


the hearers to conclude, that it was 


uttered either from above or below, 
from a greater or leſs diſtance as 
they had a mind, in orden to carry 
on the deception. This voice was 
ſuppoſed to' proceed from a' ſpirit 


within ; but it was only the ſpirit 


of impoſture. 


ExoLM1, a name given to the 


prieſteſs of Apollo at Delphi, = 
| | : 


ca 


EMyeroOR mperator, a title of 


. 
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eauſe ſhe ſat on the tripod | called 
: EnsGns. See Signa. 
ENTERTAIXNMENTS among the 
ancients, were of various kinds; 
funeral entertainments called epzle 
Funebres—entertainments given by 
the huſband on bringing home his 
wife epulæ geniales—entertainments 
beſtowed on the ſoldiers, which 
was done before or after an en- 
gagement, or on occaſion of pro- 
claiming the general Inperator, 
theſe were called epule militaret— 
birth day entertainments epulæ na- 
ralitiæ. There were many other 


1 


kinds which received their names 


from the place where, the perſons 
by whom, or the occaſion on which 
they were given. See the articles 
Epulum and Cana. 

ErRA or Ephab was a Jeaviſb 
meaſure both for liquid things and 
dry; as a liquid - meaſure it con- 
tained the ſame quantity as the 


Bath; as a dry meaſure it was equal 
to three pecks and three pinta.— 


See Meaſure. be, 
ErREBZAUuU was a place at 
Athens where the epbebi or young 
men aſſembled to exerciſe. 
Erl, a name given by the 
Athenians to their young men when 
they reached the age of 18, at 
which age their names were enter- 
ed in the public regiſter, 
Erno was an ornament or up- 
per garment worn by the Fez 
prieſts. It was a ſort of girdle, 
which being brought from behind 


the neck and over the two ſhould- 


ers, and hanging down before, was 
put croſs wiſe upon the ſtomach, 
then carried round the waiſt and 
uſed as a girdle to the Tunic.— 
There were two ſorts of ephods, 
one of plain linen for the prieſts, 
and the other embroidered for the 
high-prieſt, This laſt was com- 
poſed of gold, blue, purple, crim- 
ſon and twiſted cotton. On that 


part of it which paſſed; over the : 


ſhoulders, were two large precious 
ſtones, one on each ſhoulder, upon 
which were engraved the names of 
the twelve Tribes, fix on each 
ſtone. The ephod was peculiar to 
the prieſthood, and the Jeaus ima- 
1. that no religion, true nor 
alſe, could ſubſiſt without a prieſt- 
hood and an hl. 
Er noki were magiſtrates ap- 
pointed in Sparta, like the tribunes 
among the Romans. © They were a 
kind of overſeers of the ſtate, whoſe 
office was to reſtrain and curb-the 


authority of the Kings, and ba- 


lance the regal power. As an in- 


ſtance of the conſequence of theſe 


magiſtrates, we may produce theſe 
two facts, viz. that they ported 
with a heavy fine their King Ar- 


* chidamus for marrying a little wife 


—and preſumed to impriſon 4g. 
another of their Kings. 'TH 


were five in number, prefided over 


ſhews and feſtivals, had the care of 


the public money, and were che 


arbiters of war and peace. 
- ErHyYDpoR, an officer in the 
Athenian courts of juſtice, who fur- 


niſhed the plaintiff and defendant - 


with equal hour-glaſſes called G/zp-. 
Hdræ; during the running of which 


they might ſpeak, but no longer. 


While the laws were quoted, or 


foreign | buſineſs intervened, the 


glaſſes were ſtopped. See Clephdra. 


Eyitcm1RkOTON1A, an annual 


reviſion of the Athenian laws, inſti- 
tated by Salon, Wherein ſuch as 
were found unſuitable* to the pre- 


ſent ſtate of affairs were repealed. 
It had its name from the cuſtom of 


giving their ſuffrages by holding 
up of hands. 


- 


; Ericonranc, © ſet of philo-. : 


ſophers greatly prevailing in Greece 
and Rome; Epicurus was their 
founder,. who flouriſhed about 300. 
years before Chriſt. They main- 
tained that ſenſual pleaſure was 


5 man's 
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man's chief felicity; that the world 
was formed by a concourſe of 
atoms, and not governed by pro- 
vidence ; that the Gods refided in 


the extramundane ſpaces in ſoft, 


inactive eaſe; that future rewards 
and puniſhments were idle chime- 
Tas ; and that the ſoul was extin- 
guithed with the body. They are 
mentioned in the xviith chapter 
of the Acts of the Apoſtles. 
EriDbEMHIA were private feſtivals 
kept by the Athenians, upon a 
friend's returning from a journey, 
© EpiscgntuM was a place on 
the top of the theatres, Where all 
| the machines for moving the ſcenes 
Were kept. io OW TIN 
Erisc-rsis, was an action 
brought in the Athenian courts to 
ove that the diamartyria or pro- 
reſtation that the deceaſed had left 
an heir, was falſe and groundleſs. 
Ser Diamartyria. © © 
Erisrarzs in the Athenian go- 
vernment, was the prefident of the 
proedri. See Proedri. © 
His office was to keep the public 
ſeal, the keys of the citadel, and 
thoſe of the public exchequer. It 


| ceaſed. It has been diſput | 
ther the ancient Fewws inſcribed 
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voting, compelling them to attend 
the aſſemblies, and taking out of 
the way whatever might divert 
them from coming. . 

EpiTaPH, a monumental in- 
deſcription in memory of a perſon 


whe- 


epitaphs on the monuments of the 
dead ; but be this as it will, epi- 


taphs, it is certain, of very ancient 


date, are found amongſt them. 


The Athenians, by way of epitaph, | 


put only the name of the dead, 
with the epithet xpnras, fignifying 
good or news heto, and the word 
xaipe, ſignifying their good wiſhes; 
The name of the deceaſed's father 
and his tribe were frequently 
added. The Eacedemonians allow- 
ed epitaphs to none but thoſe who 
had died in battle. The "Romans 
inſcribed their epitaphs to the 


manes, diis manibus, and frequently 


introduced the dead as ſpeaking to 
the living. Sometimes they were 
full of moral ſentiments, and a- 
dorned with carved work. 'The 
epitaphs of the preſent day are ge- 
nerally crammed with fulſome 


was an office of ſo great truſt that compliments, which were never 


no man was allowed to continue in 
it more than one day, or to be e- 
lected into it a ſecond time. The 
22 was choſen thus. Each of 
the ten Tribes choſe fifty Senators, 
which made the ſenate of 500. 


Each fifty had the precedence by 


turns; the fifty in office were cal- 
led prytanes ; during the term of 
their office, which was thirty-five 


days, ten of the fifty prytanes pre- 


ſided weekly under the name of 
proedri. and one of theſe proedri 
preſided each day under the name 
of Epiſtates. F 
Epiſtates was alſo the preſident 
of the aſſembly, choſen by lot out 


of the proedri. The chief of his 


office ſeemis to have conſiſted in 
giving the people the ſignal ſor 


merited, characters which human 
- nature, in its beſt ſtate, could ſcarce 
lay claim to, and expreſſions of 


refpe& which were never paid in 
the life-time of the deceaſed : — 
Hence the proverb with great pro- 
priety took its riſe, «© He lies like 
an epitaph rp 27: 


 EpiTas1s is the ſecond part of 


the drama in which the plot, which 
was entered upon in the protaſis or 


firſt part, is carried on, heightened 
and worked up till it comes to its 
ſtate or height called catafaſis. In 
the epitaſis all _ were in con- 

ifficult /). See 


fuſion, doubt and 
Drama, Cataflaſis, Protaſis, Ec. 


'EPITHALAMIUM, 


ſong or poetical compoſition in 
the married pair, con- 
| * 


praiſe « 


a nuptial 


E . 15, 


taining wiſhes for proſperity and 


poſterity. Epithalamia were ſung 
.amongit- the Jeaus, at the door of 
the bride, by her friends and com- 
panions, the evening before the 

marriage. Pſalm xlv. is an epitha- 
 Jamium. Among the | Greeks the 


" epithalamium was ſung as ſoon as 


e married couple were gone to 


ſtamping of the feet to drown. the 
.cnes of the bride, They returned 
In the morning, and with the ſame 

ſong, a little altered. ſaluted them 


again. The evening ſong was called 


er D ZxoiαẽC, the morning 
ſalute was called enivanaw eye rina 
This was the practice amongſt the 
| Romans alſo, but their epithalamia 
were often obſcene. See Marriage. 
_ » EevLiones were an order of 
prieſts of miniſters, whoſe office it 
was to furniſh banquets for Jupiter 
and the Gods and Goddeſſes of his 
retinue, at the public ſports, or on 
the birth-day of an Emperor, and 
to aſſiſt at the ſacrifices. 
ſtitution of this prieſt-hood is very 
ancient. Cicero ſays the epulones 
were appointed to relieve the pr; 
tif who were not able to go thro? 
all the duties in the numerous ſa- 
crifices, 
in number, but were afterwards 
increaſed to ſeven, and at laſt to 
ten. They had the privilege of 
wearing their gowns edged with 
_ ike the pont. The feaſt 
of the Gods at which they mini- 
— was called epulum.. See Epu- 
uM. POV 


EevuLum was an holy feaſt made | 


by the Romans in the temples of 


the Gods, in times of public dan- 


ger. The feaſt was ſumptuous, 
and the Gods were formally invited 
and attended: For the ſtatues were 
brought on rich beds furniſhed 
with ſoft pillows, called pulvina- 


ria: Thus accommodated, their 


wooden godſhips were placed on 


The in- 


They were at firſt three 


the giving 


EQU 


their couches, at the moſt honour- 
able part of the table. The care 
of the epu/a belonged to the epu- 
lones, and the Gods were plenti- 
fully ſerved with richeſt dainties, 
as if they were able to eat; but the 

ulones performed that function 
or them, and doubtleſs were com- 


ne : * proxies !—No wonder that 
bed, and attended with ſhouts and 


lim ſolicited Trajan to be admit- 
ted of their order. Epalum is alſo 
uſed to ſigniſy any ſolemn feaft, 
ſo we meet with epulum ferale, a fu- 
neral entertain ment. See Enter- 
tainment. | N 

EqQuEsTRIA, a place in the Ro- 
man theatres where the Knights or 
equites ſat, See Equites. 85 

EQUESTRIAN games, Tudi egugſ- 
tres, among the Romans, horſe 
races of which there were five 


kinds, the prodromus or plain horſe 


race, the chariot race, the decur- 
ſory race about funeral piles, the 
ludi fevirales, and the Judi neptu- 
nales. See Prodromus, Sc. _ © 
EquiTaTus. See Cavalry. 
Equires, amongſt the Romans, 
were perſons of the ſecond degree 
of nobility,. immediately ſucceed- 
ing the Senators in point of rank. 
The equites or Knights were re- 
quired to be poſſeſſed of 400 /efter- 


' tia before they could be admitted 


into that order; and when the 
Knights _ reduced as to fall 
ſhoxt of the preſcribed revenue, 
they were * ed _ of the 
equeſtrian liſt. | The eque/irran re- 
_ Juſt anne amounted 
to about 10,000 crowns... 3 
Part ofthe ceremony whereby the 
honour of k night-hood was con- 
ferred amongſt the Romans, was 
of a horſe ; for every 


ves or Knight had a horſe kept at 
= public N62 a received alſo 
the ſtipend of an horſe-man, to 


ſerve in the wars, and wore a ring, 
- which was given him by the ſtate. 


body 
0 


The equites compoſed a 
Aa © 


— — — — — ——— — — 
- — - . — * =_ 


2 


* 


The Knights at laſt grew 


powerful, were a balance for the 
ſenate and people, neglected the 


him maſter of all ſke had. 


out witneſles, 
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gl men, and conſtituted the Raman 
cavalry ; for there was always a 


ſufficient nymber of them in the 
city, and nothing but a review was 


Fequiſite to fit them for ſervice. 
The review was of three kinds, 


probatio, tranſvetio, recenſio. See 
robatio, Cc. 


too 


exerciſes. of war, and betook them- 


"ſelves to civil employments. The 


equites were liable to be puniſhed 


by the cenſors and to ſuffer degra- 
dation. 


They were degraded by 
taking from them the horſe which 
was kept for each of them at the 
public. charge; this was called 
equum adi mere. 3 | 

* ERGASTULUM, among the Ro- 


mant, was a priſon, work-houſe, 


or houſe of correction where ſlaves 
by the private authority of their 


maſters were confined and kept 


for their offences to hard labour. — 
The Greeks had a place of confine- 


ment of this fort cal edEw@porirneuy. | 
EsrovsaLs, a formal contract 


or promiſe of marriage between a 
man and a woman, 'The eſpouſals 
 amongft the Jews were either by 


writing, or by a piece of filver 


iven and received, or by coha- 


© bitation. © Amongſt the Greeks, af- 
ter the parents and friends of the 
young couple had finiſhed their ne- 
. gociation, the couple themſelves 


pledged their faith to each other, 
the man ſwearing that he would be 
conſtant and true, the woman that 
ſhe-would marry: him, and make 


Then 
they ratified their agreement by a 


kiſs and joining right hands. 
Amongſt the Romans the eſpou- 


ſals confiſted in an engagement of 


friends on both ſides, whether ab- 


ſent or preſent, in public or with- 


E 88 


common conſent, and ſealed b 
both parties; beſides this the m 

\ ſent a ring to the woman, conſiſt- 
ing of iron and without a ſtone,— 


See Marriage, Ring. 
EssEDARIt, a fert of pladiators, 
mentioned by Seneca, Suetomus, 


and Tully, who on ſome occafions 


engaged one another out of chari- 
ots called efeda. The dum was 
à ſort of heavy chariot from which 
the Gaul/s and Britons engaged the 
Romans. See Gladiator. a 
EsszNzs, one of the three an- 
cient ſects of the Jeb, of which 
Joſepbus = a very particular ac- 
count. They held abſolute pre- 
deſtination, allowing no free-w ill 
at all, nor any liberty of choice. 
They allowed a future ſtate, but 
denied a reſurrection. They lived 
in retirement, ſeldom making their 


appearance in cities or public aſ- 


ſemblies. They did not marry, 
but adopted the children of others, 
and bred them up according to 
their own principles. They de- 
ſpiſed riches, and had all things in 
common. They abſtained from 
the uſe of oils and perfumes, as 
luxurious and. effeminate, They 
hoſpitably received all trayellers 
of their own' ſect. They never 
changed their cloaths, till they 
were quite worn out. They ob- 
ſerved. a moſt religious filence till 
ſun-riſe, excepting that they pray- 
ed the ſun might riſe upon them. 
They laboured till eleven, then 


| bathed in cold water, being thus 


purified,: they refreſhed themſelves 


with eating, and began and ended 


their meal with praiſe and thankſ- 
giving to God. No noiſe or tu- 


mult ever diſordered their houſes. 


When any ten of them ſat toge- 
ther, no one of them ſpoke but 
with the conſent of the other nine. 


| No one was admitted into their ſect 
| But the common 
© way was by writings drawn up by 


till he had given proofs of his con- 
tinence, "and temperance z and 
. 8 2 One CA when 
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When admitted he was ſtrictly 
bound not to divulge the myſteries 
of the ſect to any other. They 
were ſtrict in the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, and expelled from their ſo- 
ciety ſuch as had been guilty of 
any enormous crime. They ſtrictly 
obſerved: the ſabbath, not moving 
on that day a ſingle veſſel out of 


its place, or eaſing nature: On 


other days when they did that of- 
fice, they dug a hole a foot deep 
with a pick ax, and ſat over it, 
covering their lower parts with 


their garments. Their word was 


binding as an oath, and their ſtudy 
was the writings of the ancients, 
the nature of medicinal herbs and 
roots, and the cure of diſeaſes.— 
They drank no wine, and held 
war unlawful, but carried a wea- 
n for defence. Wherever they 

at they took care never to ſpitinto 
the middle, or on the right hand, 


They ſeem to reſemble the Pyzha- 


goreans; They are not once men- 
tioned in the new teſtament, be- 
cauſe from their love of ſolitude, 
they were little known, and from 
their inoffenſive way of life our Sa- 
viour had no occaſion to cenſure 
them as he frequently does the Pha- 
riſees and Sadduces. See the articles 
' Phariſees, Sadduces, © © 

— EvumoLyeip=, prieſts of Ceres 
at Eleufis, a city of Attica, who 
-enjoyed the prieſt-hood by inherit- 
ance, as deſcended from Eumolpus, 
-or inſtituted in memory of him.— 


Eumolpus was made pontiff to cele- 
brate the | E/eufimian myſteries, - by Demiur 
ſhort of the Fapatridæ in number. 
See Nobile. f | 


Erectbeus King of. Athens, and be- 
came ſo powerful in conſequence 


ef the appointment, that he made 


war againſt Erectheus they were 


both killed, and their children 
made peace, this being amon 


the conditions of it, that the fa- 
mily of Eumolpis ſhould enjoy the 
prieſt-hood,” and the family of 
* Eretheus the regal power. See 


n 


teries. 
other matters, was reduced to an 


which was a full di 


deed, 


TAXA 
Eleuſnla. r 
EvocaT1y ſoldiers among the 
Romans, who having ſerved their 


full time in the army, went after- 
wards voluntiers at the. requeſt of 


ſome favourite General; on which 
account they were called by the 
honourable names of Emeriti and 


Beneficiarii. N | 

Evocarto, à religious cere- 
mony always obſerved by the Ro- 
mans at the ſiege of a town, where - 


in they ſolemnly: called upon the 


Gods and Goddeſſes of the place 


to ſorſake it, and come over to 


them. Without this ceremony 
they thought that the vid 


not be taken, or that it would be + 
ſacrilege to take the Gods priſon- 


ers. They generally attempted to 
bribe the deities, by promiſing 
them temples and games. If the 
place was taken they N that 
the Gods had liſtened to their pray- 


ers, and deſerted it. See the form 
of eyocation uſed at the taking of 


Carthage Macrob. Sat. iii. . 
Eurarzib, a name given þ 
Theſeus to the nobility of Arhens, as 
diſtinguiſhed from the Geombri and 
Demiurgi. The E 
ſeus's eſtabliſhment, had the right 
of choofing magiſtrates, teaching 
and rv. the laws, and in- 
terpreting holy and religious myſ- 

bi Ee whole cli in po 


equality. The Geomori were huſ- 
bandmen, and inferior to the Eu- 
patridæ in point of fortune; the 
were artificers, aud fell 


ExAUCTORATIO, in the Roman 
military, differed from the '»fFo 
ge, And 
took place after they had ſerved i 


- the army twenty years. Whereas 


7 .. was only a partial 
diſcharge,” they loſt their pay in- 

: bus fill kept under their 
Colours 


upatridæ by The- 


* 
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colours or villa, tho' not under 


the agzr/a, or eagle which was the 
ſtandard: of the legi 


jon: whence in- 


ſtead of Legionarii they were called 

bro ak, and ha nad till 
they bad eben | 
time, or had lands affigned them. 

The Fæauctoratio took place after 


erved their full 


8 they had ſerved 17 years. 


* 


_ + BxXCALCEATION. was a particu- 


lar puniſhment amongſt the Fervs, 
in Which a widow whom her huſ- 


band's brother . refuſed to marry, 


according to the law called Levi- 
rate, ſummoned the man before a 
court of juſtice, and made him an 
offer of her perſon ; in caſe of re- 
fofal, ſhe might excalceate him. 
that is pull off one of his ſhoes, 


and ſpit in his face; by way of ig- 
nominy. See Lewirate. 


Excisiox, in ſeripture, figni- 
fies the cutting off a perſon from 
his people, by way of- puniſhment 
for ſome fin. The Jews reckon 
36 crimes which they pretend are 
puniſhable by eciſin: and the 
_Rabbins reckoned three kinds of 


_ exciſien, one which deſtroys the 


body only, one which deſtroys the 
ſoul only, and one that deſtroys 
both body and ſoul : Thus making 
the ſoul mortal, or immortal, ac- 
cording to the degrees of guilt. 

ExcOMMUN1CATI1ON, a ſolemn 
cenſure or penalty wherehy the 
delinquent is cut off from all par- 


ticipation in religious, duties, or 


ſpiritual advantages. Excommu- 
nication, amongſt the Fewws, was 
of three kinds or degrees. The 
firſt was called Niddui, and was a 


ſeparation for a few days the ſe- 


cond was Cherem, and was a ſepa- 
ration attended with. execration 
and malediction— the third was 


| Shammatha, and was the laſt and 


greater excomm unication.  . Not 
only the judges, but each particu- 
lar perſon, in converſation, had a 


power to excommunicate another; 


and, if the grounds were allowable, 
the excommunication was good, if 
not; the perſon who excommuni- 
cated another, was himſelf excom- 
municated, Dreams being ſup- 
poſed to: come from God, if a man 
dreamed that he was excommuni- 
cated, he was held to be ſo in fact. 
Every perſon having a pewer of 


excommunicating, excommunica- 


tion appears to have been a civil 
rather than an ecclefiaſtical cen- 


ſure. A man might be ex commu- 


nicated univerſally, with regard to 
all men, or partially wich regard 
to a particular city, or ſome parti- 


cular perſons, this was left to the 


mercy of the perſon excommuni- 
cating. If a man was excomm u- 
nicated partially and refuſed to ap- 
ply for abſolution, within proper 
time, which was one month, the 


o 


partial excommunication was con- 


tinued for a month longer; if he 
ſtill was obſtinate, he was excom- 


municated univerſally. When they 


excommunicated a perſon with the 
greater ex communication, a trum- 


pt was ſounded 4 when they ſo- 
emnly excommunicated the Sama- 
ritans,. they ſounded three, If. a 
perſon died without abſolution 
from the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation, they laid a ſtone upon his 


tomb, to ſhew that he deſerved 


ſtoning for his final impenitence. 
The form of the leſſer excommu- 
nication was ſhort and eaſy, viz. 
« let ſuch a one be excommuni- 


cated ;” But that of the greater 


was long and charged with dread- 
ful maledictions by the name of 
God, by heaven, by earth, by the 
ſigns of the zodiac. The \Fews 
excommunicated not only men, 
but beaſts likewiſe: This calls to 


one's remembrance the conduct of 
a Biſhop of Quebec, who excom- 
municated all the turtles of his 


dioceſe for their diſorderly beha- 
viour. A Spaniſh Riſhop, too ex- 


communicated 
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communicated. all the rats under 
his juriſdiction, but chis was only 


a partial excommunication, for he 
appointed them an iſland for their 
retreat. The chriſtian excommu- 


nication ſeems to be copied from 
the Jewiſh. "oats Hrav 

- Excommunication. amengſt the 
Greeks and Romans excluded the 
perſon, on whom 1t was pronoun- 
ced, from 'the ſacrifices and tem- 
ples, and delivered him over to the 
Furies, which by the Romans was 
called Exſecrare and Diris Devo. 
were. Marcus Craſſus was excom- 
municated by Atteius the tribune of 


the people. When Atteius found 
he could not prevent his expedi- 


tion againſt the Parthians, he went 


to the gate, thro! which: Craſſus 


was to paſs, ſet a chafing diſh in 
the middle of the way, and, when 
Crafſus came, threw into the fire 


ſome perfumes, and prononnced 
curſes againſt him with great em- 


phaſis, and loud exclawation ; and 
thus excommunicated him. 

ExcvBi#z, the watches and 
guards kept in the day, by the 


Roman ſoldiers. They are contra- 


diſtinguiſhed from the vigiliæ 
which were kept in the night. The 
excubiæ were placed either at the 
gates, and entrenchments, or in 
the camp; for the latter there was 


allowed a whole nanipulus to attend 
before the prætorium, and four ſol- 


diers to the tent of every tribune. 
The'excubie at the gates of the 
camp, and at the entrenchments, 
were properly called fationes. One 
company of foot and one troop of 
horſe were aſſigned to each of the 
four gates every day, To. deſert 
their poſt or abandon their corps of 
guards, was an unpardonable crime. 

The triarii, as the moſt honour- 


able order of ſoldiers, were excu- 
ſed from the ordinary watches; 


yet being placed oppoſite to the 
eguites, they were obliged to have 


* 


R 
An eye over them. g See; Vigilie, 


Triarii, Mani pulus, Prætorium, c. 


ExzcxArT io, way a kind of pu- 


niſhment amongſt the ancients, 


conſiſting of direful curſes, and 
horrid imprecations. It was in- 
flicted, according to Livy, on Phi- 
lip King of Macedon by the Athe 
nians, A deoree was made in a 
general aſſembly, that all ſtatues 
of that King, and his anceſlors 
male and female, ſhould. be pulled 


down, and their names eraſed ; alt 


his feſtivals, and ſacred rites pro- 
fancd, his prieſts treated with in- 
ſult, and every thing belonging to 
him, or his TEN held in ab- 
horrence : That the public prieſts, 
as often as they prayed for the proſ- 


perity of Athens, ſhould deteſt and 


execrate Philip, his children, king- 


dom, armies, fleets, allies and the 


whole race and name of the Mace- 
donians. 
devoting. See Dewoting..,- 
At the taking and demoliſhiy 


of cities, it was uſual amongſt the 
Jeaus, Greeks, and Romans to pro- 
nounce curſes upon, and load with 


direful exectations the rebuilders 


of them. See Curſes. | 


Exz DR, balls with many ſeats 


where the. philoſophers, rhetorici- 
ans, and men of learning met for 


ExkRCITI | 
laria. Ken 3 
Ex1L1UM.. See Baniſoment. 
ExoRc1sM was the power or ce- 
remony of caſting out devils. , The 


diſcourſe and diſputation. 
| 


ews made 1 — pretences to this 


power. Jeſephus tells ſeveral won · 
derful tales of the great ſucceſs of 
ſeveral exorciſts. One Eleazer, a 
Jeau, cured many Damonacs, he 


- ſays, by means of a root ſet in a 
ring. This root, with — — * 


was held under the patient's | 
and the devil was forth-with eva» 
cuated. The mo part of con- 
jurors, of this claſs, were impoſt- 


ors 


\ 


. . 
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Cornelius Nepos calls this 


ad palum. See Pa. 
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ors, each pretending to a ſecret 
noſtrum or charm, which was an 
vez match for the devi/. Our Sa- 
viour communicated to his diſci- 
ples a real er over dæmons, or 
- haps ove. ths e {aid 'to 
E otcaſioned by dænons. See 
, 

ExriAr tox, 2 religious cere- 
mony, by which ſatisfaction is 


made for fins of omiſſion or com- 


miſſion, accidental or intentional. 
The chief mode of expiation was 
. ſacrifice. The Jenes had ſeveral 


. '- kinds of expiatory ſacrifices for ſins 


of ignorance, as may be ſeen Lev. 
tv. For the expiations after legal 
ollutions, ſee Lev. xn. For the 
=_ Ley. xiv. See P urification, 
Sacrifice, © X 
EK !uxpiation among 
and Nomans, conſiſted in ablutions 
and ſaciifices, but differed accord - 
ing to the caſes in which it was 
uſed. Nothing is 7 5 common 
among the poets than religious 
" waſhings and purifications: Thus 
Fneas could not touch the houſe- 
hold Gods, till he was waſhed 
from the pollution of blood and 
laughter. Is f 
Ex IAN iox, day of, was the 
tenth of the month 7% i, which 
anſwers to our September. On this 
reat day the high-prieft laid aſide 
his -breaſt-plate, and embroidered 


ephod, as being a day of humilia- 


tion. He firſt offered 'a bullock 
for his own ſins and thoſe of the 

Prieſts: Then he received, fro 

- the hands of the elders of the — 


ple, two goats, for a fin offering, 


and a ram, for a burnt offering. 


to be offered in the name of all the 


people. It was determined by lot 
which of the goats ſhould be ſacri- 


Gced, and which ſet at liberty, — 
After this he perfumed the ſanctu- 
«ry with incenſe, and ſprinkled it 
with the blood of the goat and the 
bullock ; then the goat which was 


the Greeks 


„K 
to be ſet at liberty was brought to 
him; he laid his hands upon its 
head, confeſſed his own fins, and 


the ſins of the people, then ſent 


him away into ſome deſart with all 
the fins of prieſis and people upon its 
head, where it was turned looſe, 
as ſome ſay, or as others ſay thrown 
down ſome precipice. This was 
called the ſcape-goat, or azaze!, 
See Scape-Goat. vo Et 
The day of expiation was a day 
of reſt, of faſting and of prayer. — 
The people confeſſed themſelves 
ten times, and ten times repeated 
the name of God. On this day 
they put an end to all differences. 


When the ceremony was over the 


high - prieſt read the law, and diſ- 
miſſed the congregation with a ſo- 
lemn benediction. | 
Expos1nG of infants a bar- 
barous cuſtom + prattiſed amongſt 
moſt of the Grecian ſtates; the 
Thebans ſeem to be the only excep- 
tion, whoſe laws puniſhed it is a 
capital erime. The poor amongſt 
them brought their children to 
the magiſtrate, who made an or- 
der, if the parents were not 
of ability to, educate ' them, 
to have them brought up at the 
public expence. Among the other 
Greeks, when a child was born, it 


was laid upon the ground, and, 


if the father deſigned to educate it, 
he took it up; if he forbore to do 
this, the child was carried away 
and expoſed. The Lacedæmonians, 
indeed, had a different cuſtom; 
all new born children amongſt 
them were brought before certain 
tryers, by whom the infants were 
carefully viewed; if they were 
ſound luſty and well favoured, they 
gave orders for their education; 
and a certain portion of land was 


appointed for their maintenance: 
But if they were found weakly and 


deformed, they ordered them to be 
caſt into a deep cavern near the 
| Mountain 
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mountain Taygetzs; as they thought 
it neither good for the infants 
themſelves, nor for the ſtate, that 
they ſhould be brought up, if defec- 
tive. Many people expoſed their 
children only becauſe- they were 
poor, and could not maintain them, 
not having the leaſt intention that 
they ſhould periſh. This was the 


miſerable fate of daughters eſpeci- 


ally, becauſe of the expences of 
their education and ſettlement in 
the world. See Daughters and 


The parents frequently tied jew-. 


els and rings to the children they 


expoſed, that if providence pro- 


rected them they might afterwards 


| be: diſcovered ; or that thoſe that 


found them might be induced to 
educate them, if alive; or give 
them decent burial, if dead; or it 
might be the ſuperſtitious tenderneſs 
of the mother, who would not ſend 
away her child without. ſome, por- 
tion of its parent's fortune. The 
places where they uſually expoſed 
their children were ſuch as. were 


moſt frequented, that they might 


FAN 
have a better chance of being 


found and taken care. of | by the 


compaſſionate and humane, who 
were able to bring them ap. The 
Egyptians and Romany choſe. the 


banks of rivers—and the Greeks. 


the highways. This - barbarous 
cuſtom was ſeldom practiſed by the 
Romans, and met with | little en- 
courag emen. 

Exris pics, a name given to 
the Aruſpices, becauſe they drew 


7 0 


preſages from viewing the entrails 


of victims in ſacriſice. See 4. 
pexs Saris, A v5 

EXTRAORDINARIN, 2 
the Romans, was a body of men 
conſiſting of a third of the fo- 


0 
. 


reign; horſe, and a fifth of the foot, 


which was ſeparated from the reſt 


of the forces Borrowed from the 


confederate ſtates, with great po- 
licy and caution ; to prevent any 
deſign that they might poſſibly en- 
tertain againſt the natural forces. 
A more choice body of men W 

drawn from among the extrarrd;- 
narii, under the name of abi. 
See Ah . 
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aB. See Beans. 


FaBarnz calendæ, the calends 
of June, ſo called by the Romans, 
becauſe the beans being then firſt 
ripe, ſome of them were offered 
to the Goddeſs Carna, the wife of 
Fanus. 1 72 

FacTions the moſt warm, and 


at the ſame time the moſt ridicu- 


lous, were thoſe into which the 
people were divided with reſpect 
to the charioteers, in the Circen- 
fan games. Each perſon was at- 


tached to his favourite coloufꝭ and 


ſo eager was the zeal of the people 


for the well ot the particular 


company of charioteers they eſpou- 
ſed, as ſometimes, in the warmth 
of their partialities, to occaſion 


warrantable tumu See Cha- 
rioteer. 75 2 F F 
 FaisE witneſs. See Perjury 
Witneſs. i 7 | f 


Fan was an inſtrument uſed by 


the ancients, Greett as well as R- 
mans, as is evident from theſe lines, 


Cape hoc flabellum, et ventulum 
huic fic facito. Ter. Eun. 


Profuit et tenues vento: movifſe 


flabello, Ov. Art, Amand, 1. 161. 
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Theſe fans of the ancients were 


ade of different materials, but 

moſt elegant were compoſed of 
peacock's — or were ſo 
— is to repreſent a peacock's 
r | 
Fx, a machine for winnowing 
corn, was made uſe of by the an- 


cients, and ſeems to have been a 
form fimilar to ours. The fan, 


which Virgil calls nyſtica vannus 
Tacchi, was uſed at initiations into 
the myſteries of the ancients: For 
as the perſons who were initiated 
into any of the myſteries, were to 
be particularly good, this inſtru- 
ment, which ſeparates the wheat 
from the chaff, was the fitteſt em- 


blem that could be, of ſetting apart 


the good and virtuous, from the 
vicious and uſeleſs part of man- 
kind. It is figuratively applied in 
a ſimilar manner in Luke iii. 17. 
Fax A were temples conſecrated 
by the Ponti F 's pronouncing cer- 
tain ſolemn words. ſo called from 
Fari to pronounce, in alluſion to 
the ceremony, | 
FanaTics, perſons of a ſerious 
and melancholy caft amongſt the 
ancients, ſo called becauſe they 
ſpent much time, in fanis, in the 


temples. They pretended to reve- 


lations and inſpirations, and being 
often ſeized with a kind of enthufi- 


aſm, as if under the influence of 


ſome divinity, they ſhewed many 


wild ridiculous and antic geſtures, 


They cut and ſlaſhed themſelves 
with knives; and ſhook their heads 
like the quakers in the infancy of 
that ſect. Hence appears the pro- 


priety of applying the term fanatic 


to the modern met hodiſis, muggleto- 
mant, and pretended prophets, or 
any ſet of viſionary enthuſraſtics, — 
Similar to the Fanatici among the 
Romans were theevdzoiafa, tvltarixo 
and fconvevra; amongſt the Greeks, 


Fascks were axes bound up to- 


gether with a bundle of rods, and 
g * 


= 


faſtened to a pole, which the ors 
carried before the great magiſtrates 
of Rome, as a badge of their autho- 
rity.” The faſces were twelve in 
number, equal to the number of 
the /iFors, each of whom carried 
one. Tarquin firſt in trodueed them 
as a mark of ſovereign authority; 
but in after times they were born 
before the conſuls, but by turns 
only, each his month. After the 
conſuls, the faſces were aſſumed by 
the prætors alſo, and the decemwirt 
had each of them twelve carried 
before them, 'in the manner of 
Kings; tho? at firſt two only were 
allowed to have this honour. 
When the magiſtrates who by right 
had the axes carried before them, 


had a mind to ſhew ſome deference 


to the people, or ſome perſon of 
ſingular merit, they either ſent 
away the /ifors or commanded 
them to lower the faſces before 
them, which was called /ubmittere 


faſces. Many inſtances of this oc- 


curin Roman hiſtory, See Lifors, 
Prator, Ge. | 
In the faſces the ax implied the 
power to puniſh, and the bundle 
of rods was an emblem of the great 


force of unanimity in the ſtate. Or 


the bundle of rods might repreſent 


the body of the people collectiwely 


conſidered, and the axes in the 
middle, the executive power; the 
main. branch of which is puniſbing 
the guzlty. | ; 

| 8 was a thin ſaſh which 
the Roman women wrapped round 
their bodies, next to the ſkin, in 
order to make them ſlender. Some- 
thing of this ſort ſeems to have 
Been in uſe amongſt the Greciar: 
ladies, if we can depend upon the 
repreſentation given by Terence, 
Z $6. EY DA 

Haud ſimilis eft virginum noſtrarum, 

guqſ matres ſtudent | 


Demiſſis humeris eſſe—vix ro cn 


PORE, af gractles ant. 
Terences 
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Terence, tho? a Latin poet, de- 


ſcribes Grecian manners and cuſ- 
toms. - . 5 

FAS OCIN AT IO x, in Greek 
Bacxayia, a fort of witchcraft ſup- 


poſed to be performed by the ey es 


or the tongue. It was always em- 
ployed for miſchievous purpoſes, 
as they imagined, , Some malig- 
nant influence was believed to paſs 
from the eyes or tongues of envi- 


ous or angry perſons, which in- 


fected the ambient air, and thro” 
that medium penetrated and cor- 
rupted the bodies of animals and 
other things. The younger the 
animals were, the more liable they 
were, as being moſt tender, to re- 
ceive the mischlevons impreſſion. 
Virgil alludes to the faſcination of 
the eye in this line, 


Neſcio 25 teneros oculus mihi faſci- 
nat agnos. | 
| : Ecl. z. 


To the faſcination or pernicious 
influence of an evil tongue, he al- 
ludes in theſe lines, LN 
Aut, ff ultra placitum laudarit, bac- 
are fron "I 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua 
3 1 Eel. 7. 
1e baneful influence of an evil 
tongue was ſuppoſed to be convey- 
ed bythe vehicle of exceſſive praiſe, 
and that a bandage of the herb 
baccar was an effectual antidote, 


FascIixuMm was the figure of a 
man's priwities hung round chil- 
ren's necks, as an amulet againſt 
faſcination. Brides ſat upon 
one for the ſame 28 9 of pre- 
venting witchcraft. Such was the 


ſuperſtition of Greece and Rome, 


and indeed veſtiges of it remain 
even amongſt us. 
Fass ri were table books amongſt 


the Romans, on which were written 


the names of the conſuls, and the 


moſt memorable tranſactions of the nd pulſe. 


(RP 


commônwealth. The nfals often 
ave ſmall pocket-books of ivory or. 
ilver, with their names inſerted, 
called Fafti Magiftrales. © 
_ Faſti ſignifies alſo the Roman ca- 
lendar, wherein were marked all 
days of feaſts, games and ceremo- 
nies, this was called Fafti Calen- 
dare. We * 
Fa is likewiſe uſed to ſignify 
annals in general. 
* FasT1 Dies were the ſame a- 


mongſt the Romans as our court- 


days. On theſe days it was lawfut 
for the prætor to ft m judgment- 
and fari tria verba, to pronounce 
thoſe three ſolemn words, 4, dio, 
addico. © See Do, Ge 8 

FasTING," as a religious abſti- 
nence from food, has been obſerved 
in all nations. big 0 appointed a 
ſolemn faſt before the feaſt of ex- 
piation. In the days of Zacharias, 
the Jeaus had four regular faſts, 
viz. in the months of June, July, 
September and December ; to theſe 
they have added three mare. Faſts 
were ſometimes cnjoined occafion- 
ally, in the'time of any public ca- 
152 They were obſerved upon 
the ſecond and fifth days of the 
week, beginning an hour before 
ſun-ſet, and continuing till mid- 
night of the following day. On 
theſe e they always wore 
ſackcloth next their ſkins, rent their 
cloaths which were of coarſe white 
ttuff; ſprinkled” aſhes on their 
heads; went barefoot, and neither 
Rr their hands, nor anointed 
their bodies as uſual}. They throng- 
ed the temples, made lang and 
mournful prayers, and had every 
external appearance of humiliation 
and dejection. In order to com- 
plete their abſtinence, at night 
they were allowed to eat nothing, 
but a little bread dipped in water, 
with ſome ſalt for ſeaſoning, ex 
cept” they choſe ſome bitter herbs 


Tho 
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The Atbenians obſerved the Eleu- 
nian and Theſmophorian faſts very 
ſtrictly, in which the women fat 
for a whole day upon the ground in 
deep mourning. - The Lacedemoni- 
ans having reſolved to ſuccour a 
certain city, ordained a general faſt 
throughout their daminions, with - 
out excepting the domeſtic animals. 

1 Jupiter had ſtated faſts at Rome, 
and faſting was held very ſacred 
there, not even the Kings and Em- 

rors excuſed themſelves; nay 
uma, Julius Ceſar, Auguſtus, Veſ- 


paſian and others we are told had 


their ſtated faſt days; and even 
Julian the apoſtate out-did the ex- 
acteſt prieſts, and moſt rigid philo- 
ſophers, in the performance of this 
duty. A general faſt was proclaim- 
ed in honour of Ceres, to be ob- 
ſerved every fifth year, in conſe- 

uence, as Livy informs us, of a 

ries of prodigies having happened 
one after another. To their- ab- 
ſtinence from meat both Jeus and 
Pagan frequently added abſtinence 
from ſleep. | | 

Far. God forbad the Hebrews 
to eat the fat of beaſts. Levit. iii. 
17. The Fews differ much how- 
ever in their interpretation of this 
law, ſome ſuppoſe the fat, like the 
blood of animals, to be. abſolutely 
forbidden. Others aſſert that this 
prohibition extends only to the fat 
of oxen, goats and ſheep, and de- 
fend themſelves with Lew. vii. 23. 
this is the opinion of the modern 
Trad others again aſſert that no 
fat is forbidden, but ſuch as is ac- 
tually offered in ſacrifice ; and are 
ſupported in their aſſertion by Lew. 
ii. 25. In the ſacrifices of the 
Greeks and Romans, the fat was 
ſpread upon the thighs of the vic- 


tim, and in this manner offered to 


the Gods. See Sacrifice. 

FarRHER, beſides its proper ac- 
ceptation, is uſed in ſcripture for 
_ grandfather, great grandfather, or 


fo 


the founder of a family. 


The Lacedemonians 1 
every man who was the father o 
three children from the duty of 
mounting the city guard; and a 
father of four children was excuſed 
from every public burthen. Fa- 
thers of three children amongſt the 
Romans had many valuable privi- 
leges, and were excuſed from civil 
offices. See Jus triam, &c. and 
Children. eb, 
For the authority which fathers 
had over their children, ſee the ar- 
ticle Children. | 1 
Faviss æ, large vaults under 


ground in the area of the Reman 


capitol, where the Romans carefully 
lodged and depoſited with a degree 
of religious care the old ſtatues, 
and other ſacred utenſils when they 
happened to be broken. Such a 
ſuperſtitious veneration did they 
pay to every thing belonging to the 
capitol, See Capitolium., © 
FAUNALIA, three Roman feſti- 
vals annually obſerved in honour 
of the God Faunus. The firſt was 
kept on the zdes of February, the 
ſecond on the 16th of the calends 
of March, and the third on the 
nones of December. The ſacrifices 
on theſe occaſions were .Jambs and 
kids, | . | 
Fax. See Torch. 3 7 | 
Fass were inſtituted by th 
deity amongſt the Jeaus for ſeveral 
reaſons. \ 1, To perpetuate the me- 
mory of his mercies and "miracles. 
2. To keep them firm to their re- 
ligion by the view of ceremonies 
and the magnificence of divine ſer- 
vice, 3. To procure them certain 
pleaſures, diverſions and eee of 
reſt. 4. To give them inftruQion, 
for on feſtivals the law was read 
and explained. 5. To keep alive 
their acquaintance, and renew the 
friendſhip betwixt tribe and tribe, 
family and family, by bringing 
them together three times a years 
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from different parts of the country upon them to make reaſonable ſa.” 
to the holy city. The chief feaſts 


Boſ. 110. 


of the Jews were the paſſower, pen - 
tecuſt, feaſt of tabernacles, expiation, 


trumpets, purim, and dedication 


which will be taken notice of un- 
der their proper articles. We might 
have added the new-moons, ſabbaths, 
ſabbatical year, and jubilee. See 


Moon, Sabbath, Year of Fubilee. 


The feſtivals of the Greeks and 


Romans were inſtituted for reaſons 
ſimilar to thoſe given above, and 


the principal of them will be found 
under their proper heads. Vid. 


Both the Greeks and Romans had 


' feaſts in honour of the dead, See 
Feralia, Silictrnia; Funeral, Enter- 


tainment. | | 

For the manner of feaſting a- 
mongſt the ancients, ſee Cæna, Ac- 
cubatio. It 
FzBrRvACA, a name given to 
the day on which the Lupercalia 
were kept. , 

FRBRURRY was the zd month 
of Numa's year, and under the pro- 


tection of the God Neptune. This 


month is not found in the calendar 
of Romulus, but was added to the 
year. by Numa. It had its name 
from Februa, Februaca, or Febru- 
alis, all names of Juno, who pre- 
ſided over the purifications of wo- 
men; and in this month the Luper- 


calia were held in honour of Juno, 


and women were purified by the 


prieſts of Pan Lyteus at that feſtival. 


See Lupercalia. , | 
Feciaiss, a college of prieſts 
inſtituted by Numa Pompilius, con- 
fiſting of twenty perſons of quality. 
Their duty was to make peace or 
proclaim war. They did not ſuf- 
er the Romans to take up arms till 
all hopes of agreement were at an 


end. They went themſelves to the 


nations who had injured the Ro- 
mans, and endeavoured.” by cool 


diſpaſltongte arguments fo prevail 


SY 
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tisfaftion. If they refuſed, they 
called the Gods to witneſs the jak. 
tice of their demands, and declared 
war, throwing u the ground a 
half ee an handful 
of graſs, in the preſence of three 
aged men; at the ſame time utter- 
ing dreadful imprecations againſt 
the injurious nations. If the enemy 
yielded to their demands, a peace 
was granted and ratified by the Fe- 
ciales, by killing a hog for ſacrifice. 
The hog was. firſt ſtruck by the 
Feciales with a ſtone, who in a ſo- 
lemn form of words prayed at the 
performance of that ceremony, that 
the party, who violated the peace, 
might be ſtruck by the hand of 
Jupiter in the ſame manner as they 
ſtruck the hog. The Feciales were 
held in high veneration, and were 
the guardians of the public. faith. 
See War. r 
FEMORALIA were no more than 
ſilken ſcarfs, bound round the legs 
and thighs of the Romans 3 though 


Femoralia indeed is applicable only 


to this kind of bandage round the 
thighs ; that round the legs was cal 
led Tibialia. Neither of theſe were 
in common uſe: So that they had 
nothing which exactly anſwered to 
breeches and ſtockings. See Habit. 
FeRALIA was a feſtival in ho- 
riour of the dead, obſerved by the 
Romans on the 21ſt of February, or 
as Ovid tells us, on the 17th. 
During the continuance of this feſ- 
tival, which laſted eleven days, 
preſents were - made 'at the graves 
of the deceaſed, marriages were 
forbidden, and the temples of the 
Gods ſhut up. While the cere- 
monies continued they imagined 
that the ghoſts ſuffered no puniſh 
ments in hell, but that their tor- 
mentors allowed them to wander 
round their tombs; and feaſt upon 
the meats which their ſurviving 
friends had prepared for chem. 
| . 
E 
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the offerings and ſacrifices and 
ſeaſts for the dead, ſee Inferie and 
Silicernium. 5 
Sometimes at the feralia public 
feaſts were given to the people at 
the tambs of the rich and great by 
their heirs or particular friends.— 
See Funeral. \ gt 
 _ FBRENTAR11 in the Roman army, 
were the ſame with the Rorarii.— 
% cit Ei iis | 
FERI were holidays amongſt 
the Romans, upon which no work 
was allowed to be done. Procla- 
mation was generally-made by the 
Herald, by command of the Rex 
Sacrorum or Flamines, that all ſhould 
abſtain from buſineſs, and whoever 


* 


tranſgreſſed the order was ſeverely 


fined. The ferie were of two, 
kinds, public and private. The 
public ferie were of four ſorts, 1. 
Stativ, which were kept as pub- 


lic feaſts by the whole city upon 


certain immoveable days, appoint- 
ed in the calendar ;—ſuch were the 
Agonalia; Carmentalia, Lupercalia, 
& c. 2. Feriæ Conceptive, which 
were moveable feaſts, the days for 
the celebration of which were fixed 
by the magiſtrates or prieſts ; of 
this ſort were the Feria Latine, 


Paganalia, Compitalia, &c. Which 


3 every year, but the days 
fer keeping them were left to the 
diſcretion of the magiſtrates or 
pricſts. 3. Ferie Inperati væ, which 
were fixed and inſtituted by the 
mere command of conſuls, pretors, 
diftators, upon the gaining of ſome 
victory or other fortunate. event. 
4. Nundinæ. See the article Nun- 
ding, Agonalia, Carmentalia, &c. 
The eri Private were holy 
days obſerved by particular perſons 
or families, on ſeveral accounts, as 
. birth-days, funerals, &. The 


Feriæ bclonged to, and were one 


diviſion of the dies, fefti. 


See Day; 
and Fei. 12 


For a more particular account of 


victim to every town. 


FIB 


FRI Latine, a feſtival at 
which a white bull was ſacriſteed, 
and the Latinand Roman towns pro- 
vided each a ſet. quantity of meat, 
wine and fruits, and during the 
celebration, the Romans and Latins 
ſwore eternal friendſhip to each 
other, taking home a piece of the 
The feſti- 
val was inſtituted by Targuinius 


. Superbus when he overcame the 
» Tuſcans and made a league with the 


Latins, propoſing to build a com- 
mon temple to Jupiter Latialis, at 
which both nations might meet 
and offer ſacrifices for their com- 
mon ſafety. At firſt the ſolemnity 
laſted but one day, but it was at 


different times extended to ten. It 
was held on the Alban mount, and 


celebrated with chariot races at the 
capitol, where the victor was treated 


with a large draught of wormwood . 


drink. j | 2 
 Fescenineg werſes, were a ſort 


of extempore dialogue, in which . 


the performers with a groſs and 
ruſtic kind of raillery reproached 


one another, and their audience 


too, with their ' failings and their 
foibles. They received their name 


from Feſcennia, a town in Tuſcany, 
- where this ſpecies of rude poetry 


was firſt uſed, to divert the com- 
pany at merry- meetings. 
Fer I dies, amongſt the Romans, 


were holidays of which they had, 


in ancient Rome, almoſt as man 
as modern Rome can boaſt of. 'They 


were ſpent in ſacrifices, luſtrations 


of their fields, and expiations, and 
were ſtrictly obſerved, no work be- 
ing allowed of, except; works of 
neceſſity, and works that could not 
be deferred without inednvenience 
or danger, as appears from Virgil, 
Georg. i. 270. For the ſeveral di- 
22 of the dies feſti, ſee the arti- 
ele Day. 6 ACE 7h. 
FesTivars. See Feat. 
FiBuLE were a ſort of buttons, 
mm buckle 
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cloaths. 
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| burkles or claſps made uſe of by the 


Greeks and Romans for keeping cloſe 
or tying up ſome part of their 

"hey were of various 
forms, and often adorned with pre- 
cious ſtones, Men and women 
wore them in their hair and at their 


ſhoes, Players and muſicians, by 


way of preſerving the voices of 
children, put under their care 
to learn their arts, uſed to kee 

cloſe the prepuce with a fibula, left 


they ſhould have commerce with 


women. 
FIRE was kept continually burn- 


ing in the temple of the Jews, and 
watched day and night by the 


7 
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waz offered in the name of thewhol# +. 


poop and conſiſted either of two 
oaves of bread or of a ſheaf of bars 


ley; gathered on the evening of the 


15th of Man, and threſhed in the 
court of the temple.” This was 
cleanſed and winnowed, then three 
pints of it were roaſted and pound 
with incenſe and oil, and w 


by thg prieſt before the Lord to- 
wards 


then threw a handful into the fire; 


e four winds; the prieſt 


and kept the remainder for himſelf; 


This done, every man had liberty 
to ro and get in his harveſt. 'The . 
other 


ind of firſt-fruits conſiſt ed 
as the Rabbins ſay, of a Goth part 


rieſts. This fire, which firſt fell of each man's harveſt, which every 

own from heaven, upon the altar private perſon brought to the tem 
of the tabernacle, was transferred ple. © Theſe firſt-truits conſiſted of 
from thence to the temple, and pre- Wheat, barley, grapes, figs, apri- 2 
ſerved unextinguiſhed till the de- cots, olives and dates. They were fs | 
ſtruction of the temple. - carried in OR by 24 perſons; | 

The Pagans alſo had their ſacred preceded by an ox for 'lacrifice; .' 


av _ ca. 4 o _—— 1 
. — 


g fires, which they kept carefully in with gilt horns and crowned with 4 

1 the temples, never io be extin- olive. Another ſort of firſt- fruits = 

1 iſhed. Numa was the firſt who was a portion of whatever was. | 
| uilt a temple to Ye/a at Rome, i.e, kneaded in a family for bread ; this 

" to fire; healſo. inſtituted an order was ſet apart, and given to the prieſt 

5 of prĩeſteſſes for the preſervation of or Lewite of the place; if there was 

4s it. See Veſtals. ä nc prieſt or Levite, it was conſumed 

p The Greeks and Romins always in the oven; Theſe offerings made 

4 uſed the ſacred fire to burn the ſa: a conſiderable part of the revenues 

4 crifices on the altats: Common of the Jeuzis prieſt hood. Sees 

fire on ſuch occaſions being unal: Primitiæ, Booty Primitite, Tythe. _ 

* | lowable. The Greeks are ſuppoſed Fiscus was amongſt the Romans 

4 to have made uſe of wild-hre, fire- the private coffers or treaſury of the 

4 balls or hand-granadoes, in their Emperors, and conſequently differ- 

5 engagements by fea and land: ed from the Srarium, which was 

ry _ Figxin; See Metretes, * the public treaſury belonging to 

5 Figst-Boxn, See Primogent: the people. The goods of con- 

op ture. | demned perfops, if „ to | 

* FixsT-Frvuts, 2 made the uſe of the publie, were ſaid | = 

5 to God by the Febreuus, of part of publicari—if to the ſupport of the 1 

7 the fruit of their harveſt, as an ac Emperor or Prince they were ſaid | 

by knowledgment of his ſovereign do- tonfiſcari;,, 5 oh, 7 508 | 

5 minion. They were called firſt : FisTuLa, a muſical inſtrument. | . 

E fruits becauſe they were offered in reſembling our flute. The tibia: | 

the temple before any part of the and #fula were the principsl wind - 9 
> trop was touched. There were inſtruments amongſt che Roman 
"I 


| of firſt-fruits ; the firſt but how they were conſtrued; ON ii 
I two forts of firſt-fruits ; the 5 3 . | | 
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how they were played upon, and 


how they differed, has not been 
determined. See Tibia. 
Fraun, a prieſt of a certain 
order inſtituted by Nzme. At firſt 
they were only. three in number, 
viz; Namen Dialis, Martialis, and 
Duirinalis. The Flamen Dialis was 


ſacred to Jupiter, and a perſon of 
the higheſt conſequence and au 
thority in the ſtate. He diſcharged 


ſeyeral religious duties 'which pro- 
perly belonged to the Kings, 
and was honoured with many emi- 
nent privileges _— all other 


. officers, but was obliged to obſerve 
ſeveral ſuperſtitious reſtraints. The 


Flamen Martialis was ſacred to 
Mars, and was ordained to inſpect 
the rites'of that God. The Flamen 


| Buirinalis was ſacred to, and ſuper * 


intended the rites of Quirinus or Ro- 
mulus. The Flamines laſt menti- 
oned, tho? of high authority, were 
much inferior to the Flamen Dialis. 
All three were choſen by the peo- 
ple out of the nobility, and conſe- 
crated by the Pontifex Maximus.— 
In latter times ſeveral prieſts of the 


ſame order and name were added to 


them, but inferior in power. The 


whole number at laſt amounted to 


fifteen. Some authors tell us the 
Romans had a Flamen for every 


_ deity they worſhipped. The great- 
We - lame: wore the robe edged - 
with purple, like the t magiſ- 


trates, had an ivory chair, and a 
ſeat in the Senate. They wore a 


little band of thread about their 
heads, whence their name is ſaid 
to be derived, Quaſi Filamines.— 


wife of the Flamen Dialis was cal- 
led Flaminica, and wore a flame 
coloured habit, on which was 
E a thunder- bolt, and above 
ler head-dreſs ſhe had green oak 


-boughs, to indicate that ſhe be- 


longed to Jupiter the Thunderer, to 
whom the oak was ſacred. The 
Flamines wore each of them a hat 


5 F 
or cap called Flammeum or Aber. — 
See Apex. N 


'  FLAMMEUM was a Flamen's hat 
with a crown like a pine- apple, and 


a woollen tuft on the top. See 
Sano om nn on 0” bot... 
Flammeum was alſo the veil worn 
by the bride on her wedding-day. 

FLook for threſhing corn. See 


Threſbing Floor. 


FLoxALES Ludi, were games 
celebrated in the Campus Martius, 
in honour of the Goddeſs Flora, in 
which a number of common ſtrum- 
pets danced naked, playing all man- 
ner of laſcivious tricks. Ladtantius 
has aſſerted that theſe games were 
not in honour of the Goddefs Flora, 
but of one Flora, a proſtitute, who 
left her fortune to the ſtate, but 
this is a fiction of his own, They 
were held during the Floralia.— 
See Floralia. n 3 
FroRAL IA, a feaſt kept by the 
Romans, in honour of the Goddeſs 
Flora: This feaſt began April the 
2 7 and continued till the firſt 
of May, during which time the 
Ludi Florales were celebrated. See 
F. orales Ludi „ ' 15 

Froux. The law of Moſes ee 75 
mitted the pooreſt of the 48 tes, 
who could not afford to offer large 
cattle, nor even birds, nor pigeons. - 
for burnt-offerings, or offerings for 
fin, to offer at leaſt fine flour,” 
Levit, vii. 12, 13. Part of this 
flour the prieſt threw into the fire 


as a ſacrifice, the reſt he kept for 


himſelf; and of this none but the 


' prieſts might eat — nor could they 


eat of it any where, but in the 
holy place, that is, during the 
time of their ſervice in the taber- 
nacle, Lewit. vi. 14—16 and ii. 
Iz and v. 4. 5. Flour was alſo 
uſed thus, in the way of ſubſtitute 
for animals, by the Greeks in their 
hecatombs. See Hecatomb. 
Fotciaitts. See Feciales, 
FozDEBRATE Givitates., wete 
| ſuch 


cCiſe and diverſion. 


other by general conſent, 


BOD 
ſuch cities or ſtates as were joined 
in confederacy with the Romans, 
upon terms adjuſted and ſettled be- 


tween them, enjoying entirely 
their own cuſtoms and forms of 
government: In this they differed 


from the other cities and ſtates of 


Ttaly, which were either calonies, 
municipia or 
. bonies, Sc. 


prefeture. See Co- 


Foepus, a league. For the 
manner of making a league or 
peace, See Feciales. | ' 

FoLL1s was a ſort of ball or bal- 
loon uſed by the Romans for exer- 
It was ſtruck 
about -by the arm, guarded, for 
that purpoſe, with a wooden bra- 
cer. See Pila. n 

Foop. We are told that in the 


firſt ages men lived upon acorns, 


berries, and ſuch fruits as the earth 
ſpontaneouſly produces; then they 
proceeded to eat the fleſh of wild 
animals taken in hunting: But 


their numbers decreaſing, and man- 
kind multiplying, neceſſity taught 


them the art of cultivating the 
ground, to ſow corn, &c, By and 
by they began to aſſign to each 


of land to produce them their ſup- 


ply of vegetables; after this, rea- 
ſon ſuggeſted the expedient of do-- 


meſticating certain animals, both 


to aſſiſt them in their labours, and 
Yupply them witk food. Hogs 
were the firſt animals of the do- 


meſtic kind that appeared upon 


- their tables; they held it to be un- 
grateful to devour the beaſts that 


aſſiſted them in their labours.— 


When they began to make a free 


\ 


uſe of domeſtic animals, they roaſt- 


ed them only; boiling was a re- 
ſinement in cookery which for ages 


they were ſtrangers to; and fiſh 
living in an element men were un- 


© uſed to, were not eaten till they 


grew ſomewhat civilized. Mene- 
aus complains, in che Och, that 


vii. 20 ä 


rtions 


at the mouth of the oven, 


| Harlots, S — 
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they kad been conſtrained to. feed 
upon them. See Mae. 

 Foor. It was cuſtomary, in 
old times, to waſh the feet of 
rangers coming off a journey, be- 
cauſe generally they were bate - 
footed, or wore ſandals only, which 
did not ſecure. them. from duſt or 


dirt. This is often alluded to both 


in the old and new! ſeſtament, and 
claſhe authors Greet and Latin. 
To put off the ſhoes, was, amongſt 


the Jews, a ſign of mourning, and 


ſometimes a token of profound re- 
ſpe and reverence for à perſon or 
place. The Jewiß women wore 
rings of great value on their feet. 
La. iii. 20. To cover the feet, is, 
a ſcripture phraſe for-eaſing.natuge ; 
and the water of the feet ſignifies 
urine, We meet alſo with the hair 
of the feet in a ſimilar ſenſe. Ia. 
Foor Saldiers. See Infantry. _ 
FoxrEx was a way o en 
up an army in the form of a paix © 


ſheers, It was intended to receive 
the Cuneus, if the enem 


ſhould 
make uſe of that figure. For When 
the forfex. opened to admit the 
wedge, they had an opportunity of 
defeating their deſign, and cutting 
them in pieces. See Cuneus... | 

FoxxAcALIA, the. ftaft of Owens, 
inftituted by Numa, in honour: of 
Fornax, the Goddeſs of Qvens.— 
Offerings of cakes were preſented 


FoxNICATIiOx is; uſed-in {crip- 


ture to ſignify all ſorts. of - carnal | 


impurity, adultery, and 1dolatry 
or incl towards God. All 
ſorts of unchual were forbidden, 
both in the old and new teſtament. 
The Greeks: and Romans, tho not 

ſtrict in their notions of the zmmora- 


lity of fornication, were, neverthe- 


leſs, laudably. ſevere in their trest- 
ment of aduſterers. See Adultery, 


For IFICATION, | among che 
e 
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Greeks and Romans, was in a very 
rude and ſimple ftate, if compared 
with the improvements of modern 
times. The manner of fortifying 
places conſiſted in ſurrounding them 
with walls with battlements at top, 
and flanked with towers, about an 


hundred feet aſunder, and ſome- 
times without foſſes round them: 


But the beſt fortified had broad and 


deep ones, with draw-bridges at 
the gates, defended by towers. 


They had no occaſion for any other 


defence for advanced works, there 
being no machines which produced 
ſuch terrible effects as thoſe of 
into thoſe ſprings, lakes or rivers 


Rowe, 


powder. 

- Forum, a public place in 
here cauſes were tried and orati- 

Ons delivered to the people. It is 

alſo uſed for a place of traffic. So 

that we may properly diſtinguiſh 


the Roman fora into two ſorts, fora 


The 


civilia, and fora wenalia. 


| fora ęiwilia were public courts of 


Juſtice, very magnificent in them- 
ſelves, and ſurrounded with 
ticos, and ſtately edifices ; of 


1. Forum Romanum, 2. Julianum, 


3. Auguſtum, 4. Palladium, 5. Fe- 


| The Forum Romanum was the' moſt 
noted, and is oſten called fimply 
Forum, by way of eminence. Here 


was the pleading place called Ro/: 


tra, the Comitium, the ſanctuary 
of Saturn, temple of Ca 
See Roftra, Comitium, &c.' 
The fora venalia, or places of 

traffic, anſwer to out market places. 


The chief of them were the forum - 


Zoarium, for oxen or beef; ſuarium 
for ſwine ; pifforium for bread ; eu- 
inarium for dainties 
for garden ſtuff. 

' The Grecian At 


places where courts and markets 


were held. At Athens they had 
many foray but the chief of chem 


* 


hallowed waters. 


theſe. 


there were fix very remarkable: 


or, &xCc.— F 


; olitorium 


| at exactly cor- 
reſpond with the Roman fora, being 8 
way of tax; it was 


'F RU 


were the ol and the neaw. 


Fossa was a ditch ſurrounding 
the Roman camps. See Camp. * 
FounTains were generally e- 
ſteemed as ſacred amongſt the Greeks 
and Romans; but ſome were held 
to be ſo in a more particular man- 
ner. The good effects received 
from cold baths gave ſprings and 
rivers this high reputation; for the 
ſalutary influence was ſuppoſed to 
roceed from ſome preſiding deity. 
a reaſons might occaſion 
ſome to be held in greater venera- 
tion than others. It was cuſtomary 
to throw little pieces of money 


which were eſteemed ſacred, to 
render the preſiding divinities pro- 

itious. The touch of a naked 
8 was ſuppoſed to pollute theſe 


FR ArRES arwales. See Arwales. 
FREEDOM. See Civis. 5 
FarTiLLUM. See Pyrgus. 
FronT1s inzſtio. See Inuſſio. 

| FRoONTLET, amongſt the Fews, 
was a ſquare piece of calf's ſkin, 
dry and hard, intluding four pieces 
of parchment, upon which were 
written four paſſages of the law, 
one on each 'piece. Theſe; with 
the calf*s a een were tied upon 


the forehead with thongs by way of 


amulet. Exod. xiii, 
FRUunENTATIO, amongſt the 
Romans, was a largeſs of corn be- 
ſtowed on the people to ſooth their 
turbulent ſpirits. It was an anci- 
ent cuſtom, and the number to 
which the largeſs was to extend at 
firſt was unlimited, till Auguſtus 
fixed it at 200,000 perſons. See 
Largitio, 654 
FRuuzxrUn decumanum, Was a 


quantity of corn Which the farmers 


who were under the Ronan go- 
vernment, were obliged to pay by 
generally a 
tenth of their crop 

© Frumentum imperatum, was a 
| | Pe 
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quantity of corn exacted of the far- 


mers in the provinces, at ſuch a 
price, as che chief magiſtrates choſe 
to give. : | 


: 99 


Frumentum eftimatum was a corn 


tax for the private uſe and occaſi- 


ons of the chief magiſtrate of the 


provinee. This was commonly 
compounded for in money, at a 
certain rate, and therefore called 
SEftimatum. . | 
FumMariumM. See Chimney. _ 
FunaMBUL1,. See Schanobates. 


_Funvirores, lingers, a, part | 
and Romans were ſo nearly alike 


of the Roman military, who uſed 
to go before the main body and 
kirtniſh with the enemy. See 


Shn , 8 

3 rites, were the cere- 
monies attending the interment or 
burial of the dead. In theſe rites 
the Jeaus, Greeks and Romans ſeem 


to have differed little; as little as 
the different genius of the religion 


of each nation would allow. — 
Amongſt the Jews, as ſoon as a 
perſon was 


bent the thumbs into the hands 
and tied them in that poſture ; be- 
cauſe the tkumbs then having the 
figure of the name of God, the 
devil they thought durſt not come 
near. Sometimes they embalmed 
the body, and ſometimes anointed 


it, making uſe of various ſpices, 
Minſtrels were ſent for, 'who con- 
_ tinually played ſolemn muſic, ſuit- 


able to the occaſion. Sometimes 
they burnt the body, but oftener 
interred it without burning. When 
they came to the burial ground 
they made a ſpeech or funeral ora- 


tion, being an elogium on the de- 
ceaſed, and concluded with a pray- 
er, While the dead continues in 


the houſe a wax taper continues 


burning at his feet—and. before he 


Call the fleeting ſoul, or teſtify their 
grief, See Preh and Cracla- 


is ſhut up in his coffin they put 


him on a ſhirt, and a garment of 


fine linen, and laſt of all bis 2% 


* 
— 


| ead, his relations 
cloſed his eyes, waſhed the body, 


ing out the body, which by 
Collocatio. 


3 F 
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which is a ſquare piece of cloth 

with tufts. 
upon the dying or the dead, or 
touched the c 


Whoever attended 


e, or dwelt in the 
ſame houſe, were unclean for ſeven 
days ; and the manner of expiating 


was by ſprinkling themſelves with 
water mixed with the aſhes of the 


red heifer killed on the day of ex- 
pions. This was done with a 
unch of hyſſop. The houſe and 


furniture were ſprinkled in like 


manner. See Abbes, Expiation.- 
The funeral rites of the Greeks 


that one account may ſuffice. . It 
was cuſtomary for the neareſt rela. 
tions to kiſs the lips of their dying 
friend, in hopes that they might 
catch the departing ſoul ; they alſo 


took off his rings, but reſtored them 


again before he was carried to the 
pile. When he was dead they 
cloſed his eyes. Then they waſhed 
his body with warm water, that if 
any vital ſpark remained it might. 
be diſcovered and excited by the 
warmth : This done, it was a- 
nointed with perſumes by the Pol- 
Unctores, and wrapped in a gar- 
ment, which ' amongſt the Greeks 
was commonly white, amongſt the 
Romans it was ſome robe of office, 
if the perſon deceaſed had enjoyed 
any poſt of |honour. Chaplets of 
flowers wete alſo. put upon his 
head, or ſuch crowns as his con- 
duct in war had merited, We 
come next to the collocatio or lay- 
Greeks was called did ea. See 
The next ceremony was the con- 
clamatio or out- cry raiſed before the 


corple, reſembling the 1ri/6 bow!, 


This was performed by certain wo- 
men hixed for the purpoſe, called. 


prefice, in order. it poſſible to re- 


matio. 
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Forum, while ſome relation 
| nounced an oration in praiſe of the 
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ce, yew, eee 
branc b 
and ſtrewed around the houſe as 


es were ſtuck up at the door, 


indications of mourning: The 
Greeks for the ſame a e hung 
Hair upon the door, and placed a 


veſſel full of water at the entrance, 


that thoſe who had touched the 


body might purify by waſhing. 


Some time before the corpſe was 
carried out, the Greeks uſed” to put 
Into his mouth a cake, to appeaſe 


the fury of Cerberus, conſiſting of 


flour, honey, &c. His mouth was 


alſo furniſhed with a piece of mo- 


pey for Charor's fare; this they 
called Aavaxy. See Danace. 

As to the time of carrying forth 
the dead, it ſeems generally to have 


en the ninth day, but there are 


many inſtances both amongſt the 
Grecians and the Romans of its be- 
ing earlier. The act of carrying 


forth the body was called by the 


Romans, elatis; by the Greeks 
expopa. See Elatio. 
e night was generally choſen 


for this ceremony by the Romans, 


the day by the Greeks. The body 
being placed upon a feretrum or 
bier, was carried, along with the 


funeral bed, by the neareſt relati- 


ons, or heirs, upon their ſhoulders. 


Sometimes the deceaſed was ex- 
poſed to view, as they marched in 
+ proceſſion. © Trumpeters, muſici- 
ans, mimicks and players ſung and 


danced before. The ſlaves, alſo, 
with their caps on, preceded the 
corpſe; and at the funerals of great 
men, couches containing the waxen 
images, &c. of the deceaſed, led 
the proceſſion, while relations, and 
_» numbers whom curioſity had 
wn 


| together uſually followed. 
The ſons of the deceaſed were co- 


yered, daughters uncovered. 'In 
all funerals of note amongſt the Ro- 
mans, the corpſe was taken to the 
ro- 


FUN 


deceaſed, - From hence it was con- 
veyed to the pile, which was al- 
ways out of the city. See Pile. 

The body was now ſet down, 
prepared, and then, with the bed, 
Placed upon the pile, which was 
immediately lighted by the neareſt 
relation with a flaming torch ; but 
that he might appear to do this of- 
fice with reluQance, he looked' a 
different way. Frankincenſe, oil, 
fat, and other combuſtibles were 
thrown into the fire to quicken the 


- conſumption, and encreaſe the 


flames. His armour, cloaths, and 
whatever was moſt pleaſing to him 
when alive were burnt along with 
him. While the pile was burning, 
if the deceaſed had been a General 
or other great officer, a ceremony 
'was performed by the ſoldiers and 
others of the company, called by 


the Greeks TepiTpoun, and by the 


Romans, 3 See Decurfio. 

In the barbarous ages, from an 
opinion that ghoſts delighted 'in 
blood, they uſed to murder men 
and throw them into the flames ; 
afterwards they were content with 
ſhews of gladiators, and the burn- 
ing of beaſty upon the pile. When 
the whole was burnt down, the 
aſhes and bones of the deceaſed 
were collected and put into an rn. 
The fire was extinguiſned with 
wine, and the Greciant waſhed the 
bones and aſhes with wine. No- 
thing now remained but to put the 
urn into the ſepulchre, and purify 
the company with holy water three 
times: he water was rendered 
holy by quenching a burning brand 
in it. Then vale being three times 
pronounced, as an eternal farewel, 
the people were diſmiſſed by pro- 
nouncing the ſolemn word z/icet, 
i. e. ire licet.. | 


For the cuſtoms obſerved in the 
time of moutning, ſee Mourning. 


See alſo the articles Burial, Burn. 


ing, Sepulchre, Urn, Sc. 
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What has been here ſaid of fime- 


ral rites cannot be underſtood as 
applicable to all the funerals. of 
Greece or Rome ; for the funerals 
differed amongſt them in magnifi- 
cence and ſhew, as much as a- 
mongſt us. What has been de- 
ſeribed in this place is the outlines 
of a ſplendid funeral. There were 
amongſt the Romans ſeveral kinds 
of funerals, as the fanus indictivum 
hen a general invitation was 
given, funus facitum a 3 fune- 
ral, &, For funeral games, ſee 
Games,” + | e 

Fun ricuu, funeral ex- 
pences, which fometimes, as may 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed, amounted 


to a vaſt ſum. Nero ſpent at the 
funeral of Poppæa more cinnamon |, 


and caſſia than Arabia produced in 


a whole year. 'The funeral of Nero, 
according to Suetonius, amounted 
to 100,000 ſeſterces, which of our 


money is about 7 50, oool. O Tem- 


pora ! 


" Fukca was an inſtrument of 
be iſhment amongſt the Romans, 


eing a large and heavy piece of 


5 G. 


the 3 It conſiſted of ing 
which was ſo neatly dreſſed with © 


ALEA was a light caſque, 

| head-piece or morrion, com- 

ing down to the ſhoulders, and 
commonly of braſs, tho* Camillus, 
according to Plutarch, ordered 


thoſe of his army to be of iron, as 


being the ſtronger metal. The 
lower part of it was called buccula, 
and on the top was a creſt, See 


3 5 OT 

The Pelites wore a light” galea, 
made of the ſkin of ſome wild beaſt 
to make it more terrible. See Ve- 


lies, Helmet, &c. 


SGAlLERIculuu, was a cap worn 


boch by men and women amonglt 


AW 
; | i 0 
wood reſembling a fork; or, as Phi. 
tarch ſays, the thill of a waggon. 


The puniſhment of the furca was 
of three kinds: 1. Furca ignomini. 


eſa, when' a maſter for ſome ſmall 


offence forced his ſervants by way 


of diſgrace, to carry the furca on 


his ſhoulders about the city: 2. 

Furca pænalis, when the party was 

led and whipped round the circus 

or other out 

furca about his neck: 3. Furta ca- 
talis, when the malefactor, hav- 


ing his head faſtened to the firca 


was whipped to death. From this 
account of the furca, the meaning 
of the term furcifer will be fully 
underſtood. e 
Fuxcirzx. See Furca. 
 Fuscina, a trident which the 
gladiators called retiarii, carried in 


their left hand to diſpatch their ad- 
verſary, when with the net they 


had thrown him down. See G4 
diators, Retiarii. "4s 


. FusTEs, or admonitio fuftium, a ; 


civil and military puniſhment a- 
mong the Romans. For an account 
of which, ſee 4dmonitio, 


r - 


N 
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human hair, that the artificial co- 


vering could ſcarcely be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the natural. It was 


uſed by thoſe whoſe hair was thin 
and by wreſtlers, to keep their own 
hair from receiving any injury from 
the naſty oils with whichthey were 
rubbed all over, before they exer- 


ciſed. It ſeems to have reſembled 


our wigs, 7 a 

_ Galtrvs, was the ſame as the 

galea. See Galea and Helmet. 
GAL1LEANs, a ſect amongſt the 


5, Which owed its origin to one 
PN Judas 


lie place, with the 


. 
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ee the name of -ſervi- 
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GAL 


| Fader the Gailenite, or Galilean 3 


Yu retended that the tax, eſta- 
Þlif hed by the Romans, and regu- 


| lated by Quirinius, was an act of 


tyranny which all true /rae/:tes, 


tude, ought to oppoſe with all their 
power. His doctrine made an im- 
preſſion upon the minds of many, 
who joined Fudas, took up arms, 
and began a kind of civil war, 
which in ſome degree cantinued 
till the deſtruction of Feru/alem.— 
The diſciples of Judas were called 


 Galileans, becauſe Judas himſelf, 


upper Galilee. 


and moſt of his followers, were of 
They- were like- 
wiſe called Herodians, becauſe the 
kingdom of Herod the Tetrarch, in- 
cluded Galilee. Their tenets a- 
greed, in general, with+ thoſe of 
the Pharifees, An exceſſive love 


of liberty was their preyailing prin- 


ciple z and their diſtinguiſhing 


doctrine was, that God alone is 


the head and prince, whom we are 
bound to obey; conſequently they 
refuſed to pay any taxes or tribute 


- whatſoever. The Jesus, when our 


4 


truth of the matter perha 


Saviour was brought before Pontius 
Pilate, endeavoured to render him 
ſuſpected of this hereſy. Luke xxiil. 
2. See Herodians. 

GaLL, was generally given, a- 
3 the Jeaus, to perſons ſuffer- 
ing death under the execution of 
the law, to make them leſs ſenſible 
of their pain; but gall and myrrh 
are ſuppoſed to have been the ſame 
thing; becauſe at our Saviour's 
crucifixion, St. Matthew ſays, they 
gave him vinegar to drink mingled 
with gall; whereas St. Mark calls 
it wine mingled with myrrh : The 
is that 


they diſtinguiſhed every thing bit- 


ter by the name of gall. The 
Greeks and Romans alſo gave ſuch a 
mixture.to perſons ſuffering a death 
of torture, of 

(ALLANTEsS, among the Romans, 


* 


Romans. 


GAM 
was 2 ſurname given to the prieſts 
of Cybele, whence the modern terms 
of gallant and gallantry have been 
formed. - . . 

GALLEY. See Ship. 

GALLI, a name given to the 
prieſts of Gybele, from the river 
Gallus in Phrygia; but of the ety- 
mology of the name we have no 
certain account. All that we learn 
with certainty about them is, that 
they were Eunuchs and Phrygians, 
and that in their ſolemn proceſſions 
they danced, bawled, drummed, 
cut and ſlaſhed themfelves, play- 
ing upon timbrels, pipes, * | 
&c. and driving about an aſs laad- 
ed with the ſacred rites and trum- 
pery of their Goddeſs. When a 
young man was to be initiated, he 
was to throw off his cloaths, rug, 
crying aloud into the midſt of their 
troop, and there draw a ſword and 
caſtrate himſelf ; after this he was 
to run into the ſtreet with the parts 
cut off, in his hand, throw them 
into ſome houſe, and in the ſame 
houſe put on a woman's dreſs—a 
very ſolemn ordination truly ! — 
Theſe prieſts had the names alſo of 
Curetes, Corybantes, and Dactyli. 
The chief prieſt was called Arebi- 
Gallus. This order of prieſthood 
is found both amongſt Greeks and 
See an account of them 
in Lucret. Lib. 2. and Juv. Sat. 6. 

GALLICINIUM. See Night, 

GanBLIia, amongſt the Greeks, 
was a name given to the 0 next 
preceding marriag2, on which it 
was cuſtomary to offer ſacrifices to 
the Gods and Goddeſſes, to make 
them propitious. On this day the 
parties allo ſhaved themſelves, and 
conſecrated their hair to ſome of 
the deities, whence it was called 
xuptalſig. . 
_ GAMEL10N, the eighth month 
of the Athenian year, containing 
29 days, and anſwering to the lat- 
ter part of our January, and ing 

| e beginnin 
| | 
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; beginning of February. It had its 


name from Juno Gamelia, to whom 
it was ſacred. This was looked 
upon as the propereſt month in the 


year for marriages... 


GaMEs, amongſt the Greeks and 
Romans, were public diverſions ex- 
hibited on ſolemn occaſions, and 
united with their religion ſo as to 
make a part of it. 8 

The principal games amongſt 
the Greeks were the Olympic, Py- 
thian, Iſthmian; and Nemean. See 
Olympic, c. . | 

Amongſt the Romans there were 
two ſorts of games, ſacred and ho- 


the auguſtales, apollinares, ca- 


pitolini, compicalitii, conſuales, cere- 


ales, florales, martiales, megalenſes, 
palatini, romani, ſeculares. Theſe 
were inſtituted on ſeveral occaſions, 
to the honour of ſeveral deities, 
See Auguſtales, c. | 

The honorary games were either 
votive or complimentary. The vo- 


tive were in conſequence of ſome 


vow made by Magiſtrates or Gene- 
rals, when going upon any expe- 
dition. Of this kind were the 2 
magni, quinquennales, decennales, tri- 
umphales, natalitii, Juvenales, and 


miſcelli. The complimentary games 


were exhibited by private 2 


at their own expence, conſiſting of 


combats of g/adiators, ſcenic games, 
and other amphitheatrical ſports — 
See Magni, Quinguennales, Qc. 

To theſe we might add funeral 
games, conſiſting of all the exerciſes 
of the pentathum. Theſe were in 


uſe both amongſt the Greeks and 


Romans. os 
The private games or amuſements 
of the Romans, were the latrunculi, 


tali, teſſeræ, pila, par impar, and 
— bog See Latrunculi, Tali, &c. fi 


GaRrLANDS, were worn at feaſts 
both by the Greeks and: Romans, not 
only on their heads, but on their 


* 


1 The ſacred games were 
udi 


are ſuppoſed. at firſt to have-been 
uſed only at the feaſts which were 

held in honour of the Gods, and 
to have conſiſted of ſuch flowers 


as the particular. Gods, in honour 
of whom the entertainment was 


held, principally delighted in. 


GARMENTS. See Habit. 

GasTROMANCY, a ſpecies of 
divination amongſt the Greeks, in 
which they filled certain round 
glaſſes with pure water, placing 
lighted torches around them ; then 
they prayed to the deity in a low, 
muttering voice, and propoſed their 
queſtion : A chaſte and unpolluted 
boy, or a woman big with child, 
obſerved every alteration in the 
glaſſes, begging and requiring an 
anſwer, which at laſt, they ſay, 
was given by certain images in the 
glaſſes, repreſenting what ſhould 
come to pals, | 45 

Gaulontrzs, a ſecbh 2 
the Jeaus, the ſame with Galillam. 
See the article Galilians. ; 
GAZOPHYLACIUM, among the 


7 


Jewiſh writers, fignifies ſometimes . 
the cheſt in which the rich preſents _ 


conſecrated to God were kept in 
the temple of Feru/alem ; and fome- 


times the rooms in the temple where 


the proviſions for ſacrifice, and th 
maintenance of the prieſts were 


laid up. In the goſpels it ſignifies 
ben t the erſtrance of the 


the c | 
temple, into which people caſt 


their offerings upon their going in. 


GEHENNA, was a valley near 


Feruſalem, terrible on account of 


two ſorts of fire, iſt, that wherein 
men burnt their children to Moloch; 
and ad, that wherein the filth of 


L and dead carcaſes were 
kept continually burning. 
Becauſe of the terribleneſs of the 


rſt, and the contemptibleneſs of 


the ſecond fire, it was a of 
hell, and, by a figure, is uſed fre- 


uently in the new teſtament to 
Leni ul. . This valley lai 
| * 
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ti che ſouth of Feruſalem, and was 


- known-by the two names of Hinnom 


and Tophet., © 

1+ GeMmontz. Scala, See Scale 
6. Gemonie. n *. 

- GENEALOGY, an enumeration 

of aferies of anceſtors, No-nation 


was ever more careful to preſerve 
their genealogies, than the Femws. 
The ſacred writings contain genea- 
logies extended 3500 years back- 
ward. The genealogy of our Sa- 
viour is deduced by the Evangeliſts 
from Adam to ep and Mary, 
- , thro? a ſpace of 4000 years, and 
"upwards. The Few prieſts were 


. obliged to produce an exact genea- 


logy of their families, before they 
were admitted to exerciſe their 
function. Wherever they 8 the 
Jeaus were particularly careful not 
L — ha er — z and to 
prevent this they kept tables of ge- 
nealogyw in their ſeveral families, 
che originals of which were lodged 
at Jeruſalem, to be occaſionally 
conſülted. Theſe authentic mo- 
numents, during all their wars and 
perſecutions, were taken great care 
of, and from time to time renewed. 
But ſince the deſtruction of their 
city, and the diſperſion of the peo- 
ple, their ancient genealogies are 
"loſt. The Greeks and Romans were 
not without their genealogical ta- 
bles, which were kept for the pur- 
poſes of gratifying their vanity and 
oſtentation, they were called en- 
mala. : 
” General, the commander in 
chief of an army. The Feqvs, as 


living in a theocracy, eſteemed 


_ God as their General, conſequently 


the prieſts, as being immediately 


under him, ſounded the trumpet, 
and gave the ſignal for battle; ſo 
_ _ That the prieſts were the viſible 
Generals under the inviſible com- 
mander, Ct. 
The Athenians, in the firſt ages 
of their republic, choſe ten Gene- 


68 


rals, who were accountable for 
their conduct; but finding this 
number very inconvenient, becauſe 
they wanted a caſting vote, they 
added another. The original ten 
were called Zrpalyys, and the 
eleventh moxzuagxes, to whom the 
command of the left wing of the 
army belonged. , But this number 


of Generals being found, on ſeve- 


ral accounts, inconvenient, they 
afterwards out of the eleven juſt 
now mentioned, choſe one, two, 
three or more according to the. na- 
ture of the ſervice, or as occaſion 
required. The Lacedemonians were 
taught by experience to lodge the 
chief command in one perſon ; for, 
tho' they had two Kings, they 
would allow of no more than one 
commander, becauſe, when the 
Kings bore equal authority in the 


army, a quarrel having taken place, 


divided the army, and proved in- 
jurious to the ſtate. The Roman 


General had the name of inperator, 


had the honour of taking omens by 


the aſſiſtance of the diviners, and 


was treated with the greateſt reſpect 
and moſt ſuperſtitious veneration. 


His ſetting out upon an expedition 


was attended with much formality 
and religious ceremony. He had 
a number of led horſes, richly ca- 
pariſoned, and ornamented with 
purple, and cloth of gold. The 
"General was often devoted to Fu- 
piter, by means of which ceremony, 
they ſuppoſed all the misfortunes 
that might otherwiſe have fallen 
upon his head, were transferred to 


the enemies of Rome. 


GerRHa, Tecs amongſt the 
Greeks, were wicker hurdles which 
the ſoldiers held over their heads, 
to ſhelter themſelves from the fall 

of ſtones from houſes, &c. They 
ſembled the vineæ of the Romans. 
See Vineæ. s ; | 5 
Gs TAT to, amongſt the Romas, 
was a piece of ground ſet apart for 
$5 0 
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3 of exerciſe, either on 


back or in their vehicles: It 


was generall contiguous to their 


gardens, and laid out in the form 


of a-circus. The Geftatio differed 
from the Ambulatio and Xyſtus, as 
may be ſeen under theſe articles. 
GuruosTs. The ancients ſup- 
poſed every man to be poſſeſſed of 
three different ghoſts, which after 


the diſſolution of the human bod 


were differently * 9 of. Theſe 
three ghoſts are diſtinguiſhed by 


| the: names of Manes, en Um- 


Bis 4 ſunt en Mawes, Cano, Srixirus, [> Pipe) bt: 
Ruatuor iſta loci bis duo ſuſcipiunt. N 
Sava tegit CARNEM,  tumulum circumvolat UMR , 
Orcus habet MAN Es, SPIRITUS Ara er e 


Graxrs, make a yery conſider- 


able figure in the fabulous hiſtory 
of every nation; like ghoſts and 
fairies, they have always vaniſhed 
at the approach of ſcience and civi- 
lization. The foſſil bones which 
gave currency to the belief of their 
exiſtence, have upon minute en- 
quiry been found generally to be- 


long to elephants, whales, Kc. 


The giants ſpoken of in ſerip- 
ture might be men of extraordinary 
ſtature; but not ſo much above 
the ordinary meaſure as they have 
fancied, who deſcribe them as three 
or-four times larger than men are 
at preſent. The giants of holy 


| ſcripture were rather giants in 
wickedneſs: and violence than in 
ſtrength and ſtature. When the 


Baltes deſeribe the Anakims, we 
are to call to mind that the Eaſtern 


nations deal much in Hyperbole, 
and expreſs things that exceed the 


common bounds, as prodigious and 


exceſſive. 


GiRDLE, zona or cingulum,- a 
fort of belt or bond, tied about the 
loins to keep up the looſe garments 
which were in uſe amongſt the 


Jews, Greeks,. and Romans, The 


GLA, 
bra. The Manes, they fancied} / 


went down into the infernal. regi- 
ons; the Spiritus aſcended to the . 


ſkies, and the Umbra hovered about 


the tomb, as being unwilli „ 
83 its old connexions. Thus 


ido (Virg. En. iv. 384) threatens , 
AEneas after death that- ſhe wil... 


haunt him with her Umbra,. whilſt .. X | 


her Manes rejoice in his torments 
below. This idea of a three-fold, 


ſoul is very clearly, expreſſed in 


theſe lines, which have been aa, 
buted to Ovid. ; 
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Few wore no cindy cal . 
were travelling or at work; but 
when they were employed in any. . 
buſineſs, that required a free and 
unencumbered exertion of cheir 


limbs, they tucked themſelves up, 
and girt their cloaths about them. 


This was the conſtant cuſtom alſo . 
of the Greeks and Romans, Girdles 


were often made of very precious 


ſtuff. Thoſe who made profeſſion . 
of repentance, auſterity of man- 


ners, and contempt of the world. 


wore leathern girdles, Soldiers 


conſtantly wore girdles or belts in 
which they hung their ſwords. - 
Thoſe of the Greeks and . Romans 
came down over the ſhoulders; but 


the Jews girt theirs. about their 
loins; ſo that they woretheirſwords 


_ by their ſides. The purſe was gee 


nerally ſuſpended, as a « all pouch | 
or pocket, from the girdle; 2 


Zona ſignifies the purſe. Some- | 
times the girdle itſelf was uſed as 


a purſe, being large and hollow, -. : 


like the ſkin of an eel or ſerpent. 


For the cuſtom of looſing the Zona 


or virgin girdle, * marriages, ſee 
the article Zona, - 7 
GrADiArozs, perſons at Rome. 


Who 
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who were fighters by profeſſion, 


and were frequently exhibited to 


the populace, to kill each other for 
their amuſement. They were firſt 


employed to deſtroy each other at 


the funerals of the rich _ 5 
to gratify the blood · thi ouls o 

the deceaſed. It bad bern cuſto- 
mary to murther ſlaves, at the fu- 
neral pile, in cold blood; but it 
was conſidered as leſs cruel to make 


them kill each other like men, than 


to butcher them like brutes. After- 
wards the combats of Gladiators be- 
gan to be looked upon as ſhows of 


. pleaſure, and were frequently ex- 


ibited by way ot procuring fa- 
your and popularity among the peo- 
Ws pee 
a The Gladiators were uſually ſlaves 
who fought from neceility, . tho? 


ſome times free men engaged in the - 


rofeſſion for gain, like our prize- 
7 From ſlaves and freemen 
this brutal ſport extended to perſons 
of rank, as we find in Nero's time, 


and Domitian exhibited combats of 


women in the night time. We read 
alſoof the dwarfs encounteringeach 
other, All rwmks of men delighted 
in "theſe bloody ſhows, and even 
the very prieſts had their Ludi Pon- 


- Eificales, and Ludi Sacerdotales.— 


Gladiators were all ſworn to fight 
till death, or ſuffer deach by fire, 


ſwords, clubs, whips, &, Hand- 


bills were circulated when any 
perſon had a mind to treat the peo- 
ple with a ſhew of gladiators, and 
advertiſements were put up, ſigni- 
fying the time, place, number, 
badge, &c. Upon the day ap- 
pointed, the gladiators were brought 


' out, and made to walk round the 


Arena; then they were matched 


in equal pairs. Then they fought 


with wooden files called rudes, 
which were-denominated arma lu- 


foria, afterwards they had the ef- 


fective weapons given them, called 


era decretoria, becauſe fixed upon 
C : 


their thumbs. - The firſt 
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by the prætor, or perſon who ga 
the ſpeftacle; theſe arms wer 
ſwords, poniards, &c. When an 
received a remarkable wound, 'the 


people cried out Habet. If the 
vanquiſhed ſurrendered his arms, 


the viftor could not grant him his 


life, without the le's leave, 

which they benifel by clenching 
the fingers of both hands between 
each other, and holding the thumbs 
upright, cloſe together; the. con- 
trary was ſignified by bending back 
theſe 
ſignals was called pollicem premere, 
the ſecond nn — The 
victors were honoured with a palm 
branch and other marks of the peo- 


ples favour; but the moſt common 


rewards were the pileus and rudis. 
See Pileus and Radix. 
There were different ſorts of 
gladiators, who were differently 
armed; the principal were the Se- 
cutores, Retiarii, Thraces, Myrmil- 
lones, Hoplomachi, Sammites, Eh- 
darii, Andabate, Dimacheri,” Me- 
ridiani Fiſcales, Peſtulatitii. See 
Secuteres, &. | 
Shews of gladiators were firſt ex- 
hibited A U. C.*490—and were 
not laid aſide till A. D. 50. 
GLass. See Windows. ' © 
GLosvs, in the military affairs 
of the Romans, was a firm round 
body which the ſoldiers threw 


- themſelves into, in caſes of extre- 
mity. | 925 
Goar. See Scape-goat. 


God, amongſt the Fews, was 
diſtinguiſhed by the name Fehowab 
as his proper name, but this name 
they never pronounced, but uſed 
inſtead of it the words, Aabndi and 
Elohim. * 85 | 

The wiſeſt of the Pagans ac- 
knowledged but one God; thus 
Pythagoras taught the unity of God, 
and Plato calls him the Being that 
is, and mentions him always in = 
ſingular number. The many dif- 

ferent 
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fetent divinities worſhipped by the ried a ſilver image of 2 gooſe in 
Heathens, were in fact the attri- ſtate; and hanged a dog, to puniſh/: 
butes and actions of one and the that animal becauſe he did not 
ſame God; but by an abuſe of bark at the arrival of the Gal. 
| ideas natural to the ignorant, what Gorxcontun, a kind of maſque, 
was at firſt regarded as a quality uſed on the ancient theatre, to re- 
was ſoon exalted into a ſubſtance. ' preſent hideous and frightful figures | 
When they magnified the power of in imitation of Gorgors. 3 WY 
God as exerted in the heavens, they GrayeLing Ven, called by 
called him Zeri when they the Greeks xep cin, by the. 
praiſed him for his {rode in the Romans, manus ferrea, were hooks - 
ſea, they called him 2 when 


| of iron caſt out of an engine into 
they extolled him for his influence the enemies ſhips. The grappling - 
in the ſubterraneous regions they 


irons were firſt uſed in Greece by 
called him Pluto, c. hence the Pericles the Athenian, at Rome by 
origin of Polytheiſm. vy Duilius. The name ſufficiently 
The Gods of the ancient. Greets ſhews the uſe of them, Which was 
and Romans, were either Dii Ma- to bring to the enemies ſhips. to 
jorum Gentium—Dii Minorum Cen- give an opportunity of fighting;,— 
tium—or Dii Selecti. The Di: Ma- They were ſomewhat different to 


jorum Gentium, who were alſo cal- the Harpaginet. See nes, | 

led Dii Conſentes, are enumerated - GrassHoOPPERz. See Nobilis, 

in theſe Verſes of Ennius. —  Tettiges, Autochthanes. \ (41 

J Graves, among the Jun, 
Juno, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, Di- were generally out of the city, tho) 

; ana, Venus, Mars. we meet with inſtances of their in- 

Mercurius, Jovis, Neptunus, Vul-  terring the dead in towns. Fre- 

canus, Apollo. „ quent mention is made of graves 


upon mountains, in highways, in 
gardens, and private houſes. 80 
that nothing on this head ſeems to 


The Di Minerum Gentium, who 
are frequently called Aaſcriptii, in- 


; 

* 
* 
* 
* 


cluded all the reſt, except the Se- 
lei, which were Sol, Luna, Tellus, 


Genius, TJanus, Saturnus, Liber, 


Pluto. The Gods may perhaps 
moſt naturally be divided into ce- 
leſtial, terreſtrial, marine, infernal; 
and medal, the laſt of which were 
ſuppoſed to preſide over or to repre- 
ſent certain qualities, as Virtue, 
Febris, Fortune, c. 


Gooss, a domeſtic bird held in b 


great eſteem amongſt the Romans 
for having ſaved the capitol from 
the invaſion of the Gaul by cack- 
ling and clapping its wings. Geeſe 


were kept in the temple. of Juno, 
and the Cenſors, when they entered 
upon their office provided meat for 


them. There was alſo an annual 
feaſt at Rome, at which they car - 


x 


have been determined. The ſame 


may be obſerved with reſpect to 
the Greeks. The 'Thebans had a 
law that every perſon who built an 
houſe ſhould provide a burial- 

ground. Men who had diſtin- 


| been themſelves were frequently 


uried in the public forum. The 
moſt general cuſtom was, however, 
to bury out of the city, chiefly by 
the highway fide. The Romans. 
were forbidden by the law of the 
twelve tables to bury or burn the 
dead in the city, but ſome we find 
had their ſepulchres in Rome; tho? 
they 2 a ſine for the indulgence. 
See Burial, Sepulchre. Ee or 
GREAVEs, in Greek, called 
xynudes, in latin, ocreæ, were worn 
both by the Grecian and Roman 
| foldiers ; 


metals, to defend the legs. 
des were cloſed about the ankles 
with buttons of gold, ſilver, &c. 


GIM 


Qldiers ; che latter having adopted 


them from the former. They were 
made of braſs, copper, tin or wow 
'The 


This kind of defenſive armour was 
at firſt peculiar to the Grectans, and 
Hamer perpetually calls them 
tuxriuudes AN s. : 


_ Groves, on account of a gloomy 
ſolemnity with which they are cal- 


culated to inſpire the mind, were 
originally looked upon as ſaered by 


all the Heathens. Their ſolitude 


was apt to beget ſerious ſentiments; 


and fill the ſoul with religious awe. 


Hence they have been, in the ru- 
der periods of nations, frequented 
for oh purpoſes of religious wor- 


ſhip, and made uſe of wich the 


fame ſacred intention as temples. 
They were conſecrated to the Gods, 
had altars erected in them, and in 


ſhort, were in the primitive times | | 
- exerciſes were by the Greeks called 


the only temples of the ancients ; 


if they were upon a mountain they 


were regarded as more ſacred ſtill, 
as from thence they might contem- 


plate the heavens, and have. a fair 
view'of the ſuppoſed manſions of 
their Gods. Men did not begin 
to build temples to the deities till 


they had begun to exert their taſte 
and fancy in erecting houſes for 
themſelves. But temples did not, 


when built, deſtroy the veneration 


in which groves had originally been 
held. See Temple. e 
SGunkRATOR, an officer in the 
Roman nauy, anſwering to our 
Captain or maſter of a ſhip. See 
Ship-Officers. 

_ -GYMNASIARCHS, amongſt the 


_ Greeks,” were officers who were at 


the charge of oil, and ſuch like ne- 


ceſſaries, for the wreſtlers and other 
. combatants in the Cymnaia. 


GYMNASILUu, amongſt the Greeks, 


Was a 2 in which the arhletic 
8 * ere 1 


were performed, and 


and Cynoſarges: ' 


— 


their lectures. The gymmaſia were 


firſt in uſe amongſt the Lacedemoni- 
ans, and afterwards became com- 


mon to all the Greeks, and were at 
laſt imitated, augmented and im- 
ee at Rome. They were not 
ingle edifices but a large range of 
buildings capable of containing 
many thouſands of people at once. 
The moſt renowned gymnafia at 
Athens were the Lyceum, Academia, 


GryYMNASTEs, an officer in the 
ancient gymnaſium who was next in 
authority to the Gymnaſiarch and 
Ayftarch. + See Gymnafiarch and 

GYMNASTERTIUUH. The ſame 
as the Coriceum. See Coriceum. 

Grymnici Ludi were the exer- 
ciſes uſnally performed in the 
gymnaſia. They confiſted/ chiefly 
of running, leaping, the diſcus, © 
wreſtling, and boxing: Theſe five - 


reid, by the Romans, quinguer- 
tium. See Pentathlumy Quinguer- 
tium, He. | 

Theſe ſports were called gymnici, 
from uus nudus, becauſe they 
were performed naked. The oc- 
caſions on which the Greeks princi- 
pally exerted themſelves in theſe 
exereiſes were at the returns of the 
great games, namely the Olympic, 
Ithmian,\ Nemean, and Pythian. 

& Olympic, &c. | 


GN eU, amongſt the Greeks, 


was a room {et apart for the women 
where they were employed in ſpin- 
ning, weaving, needle-work, -&c. 
GYnzcocosml, were certain 
magiſtrates amongſt the\ Greeks, 
whole office it was to - regulate the 


- womens apparel, according to the 


rules of decency, and to fine them 

for any deviation from modeſty in' 

their Irefs. b _= 
GYNz=coxomt, certain magꝑiſ. 


trates amongſt the Athenians, wWho 


ha 


| had eu the conduct of che | 
| bad ame x apa the ſach as for- 


ſook the line of propriety and mo- 
5 A lift of ſuch as had been 
was put up by them upon a 
palm- tree in the . | The, 


"> Hl: 
conomi were ten in number, 
and differed from the gynzcoco/mi ; 
for the former were inſpectors of 


manners, the latter of arefs. See 
IO | 
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ABE T, or Bor Babor, was a 


expreſſion uſed by the Roman 


gladiators, when they had 
a wound to their antaganiſts. 
laſions to this are frequently met 
with in the /atin claſſics ; thus 
Terenes makes old Simo uſe the very 
ſame expreſſion concerning his ſon, 
when he ſuſpected he was ſmitten 
with the love © "of Glycerium. ' Andy. 
A. 1. Sc. See alſo Virg. En. 12: 
This expreſſion was uſed not only 

by the gladiators themſelves, but 
feu beutfy by the ſpectators when 
| they ſuppoſed that a wound was 
given. See Gladiators 
HABT, the dreſs or garb with 
which the perſon is covered. The 
principal part of the dreſs worn by 
the Jeu and Greeks, was the 
Iughoy and the XI. The Iuchoy 
was an upper garment, conſiſting of 
a looſe ſquare piece of cloth wrap- 
ped. round the body; the Xr 
was an under garment, or unic, 
which was faſtened round the body 
and embraced it cl6ſely, falling 
dow to the mid- thigh. It is pro- 
per in this place to obſerve war's a 
perſon diveſted of this upper 
ment or Laalior, i in the Eaſtern lan- 

| e, is tiled naked, and in this 
Fn e David danced naked before 
the ark. 

The ſeveral ſorts of garments in 
uſe with both ſexes, amongſt the 
Romans, were the toga, tunica, pe- 
una, lacerna, chlamys, paludamen- 
. ER Hola, 2 zum or Palla. 


iven 


Al- 


itutus; heres ex deunce ; 


dodrant, &c. Heres in totum aſſem, 


See —_ Ee. s : 

For the habits of the pee a 
mongſt the Fews, Greeks and Ro- 
Mans, ſee the article Pries. 

 Hapts is uſed in the ſeriptures 
in various ſenſes. ' Sometimes it. 
ſignifies the inviſible regions of the 
dead, ſometimes the place of the 
damned, and ſometimes the grave. 
It is uſed in Greek authors to ſig- 
nify in general the regions of the : 
dead. See Hell. 

H RES. In reading the latix 
elaſſies the word heres, on account 


of its different adj uncts, is with 


difficulty underſtood. Thus we 
meet with heres in totum aſſem in- 


Eres ex 
decunce ; haves ex dogrante, &c. but 
all this will receive an eaſy expla- 


. nation, if we call to mind that as 


ſignifies the whole of an eſtate, 
which by the Romans was divided 
into wat thy parts called anciæ, ele- 
ven of which' parts were called 
deunx ; ten were called decunx, nine 


therefore, is heir to the whole 
eftate ; heres ex decunce is an heir to 
eleven parts, &c. For a further 
illuſtration, ſee the article A7. 
HA, holy writings, 


is a name given to a particular di- 


viſion of the old teſtament, as con- 
taining hymns to God, and moral 
epts for the conduct of life, — 
The books diſtinguiſhed by this 
name were the Pſalms, Proverbs, 
e and Selamon ; Song. | 
= Wa 


— 
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| Ham, by the Feavs, was vorn 


N 


naturally long, 225 as it grew; but 


the prieſts had theirs cut every 


fortnight, while they were in wait-. 


ing at the temple; they made uſe 

olf no. razors however, but ſciſſars 
only. The Nazaritet, while their 
vo continued, were forbidden to 


touch their heads with a razor. 


See Nazarite. AP 

The falling of the hair, or a 
change of its colour, was regarded 
amongſt the ' Hebrews: as a. fign of 
the leproſy. Black hair was 
eſteemed by them as the moſt beau- 
tiful. Abſalom's hair was cut 
once a year, and is ſaid to have 
weighed 200 ſhekels, by the King's 
weight, which is about 31 ounces. 
'The law of God hath left no par- 
ticular ordinances. with reſpect to 
the hair. 1 ER > 
The hair of both Jewiſb and 


Grecian women engaged a principal 


Mare of their attention, and the _, 


Roman ladies ſeem to have been no 
| leſs curious with reſpect to theirs. 
They generally wore it long and 
dreſſed it in a variety of ways, or- 
namenting it with gold, ſilver, 
pearls, &c. On the contrary, the 
men amongſt the Greeks and Ro- 
mant, and amongſt the later Jesus, 
wore. their hair ſhort, as may be 
collected from books, medals, ſta- 
tues, &c. This formed a princi- 
pal diſtinction in dreſs betwixt the 


ſexes. This obſervation happily- 


illuſtrates a pats e in Saint Paul's 
epiſtle to the 
1 Cor. xi. 14, is: 


Saint Paul forbids the Corinthian 
women, when praying by divine 
 Inipiration, to have their hair 

diſhevelled ; probably becauſe this 
made them reſemble the Heathen 
prieſteſſes, when actuated by the 
pretended influence of their Gods. 


Amongſt the Greeks, both ſexes, 


a few days before marriage, 


cut off and conſecrated their hair 


rinthians, See 


as an offering to their favourite 
deities. It was alſo cuſtomary a- 
mong them to hang the hair of the 
dead on the doors of their houſes 
previous to interment. They like. 
wile tore, cut off, and ſometimes 


ſhaved their hair, when mourning 


for their deceaſed relations or 
friends, which they laid upon the 


corpſe, or threw into the pile, to 


be conſumed together with the 


body. The ancients imagined that 


no perſon could die, till a lock of 
hair was cut off; and this act they 
ſuppoſed was performed hy the in- 
vitible hand of death, or it, or 
ſome other meſſenger of the Gods 


This hair, thus cut off, they fancied 


conſecrated the perſon to the in- 
fernal deities, under whoſe juriſ- 
diction the dead were ſuppoſed: to 
be. It was a ſort of firſt-fruits 
which ſanctified the whole. See 
Vi « En: 4. 694. K wth 55 
atever was the faſhion, with 
reſpect to the hair, in the Grecian 
ſtates, ſlaves were forbidden to,imi- 
tate the freemen. - The hair of the 
ſlaves was alway cut in a particular 


manner, called ot avdganodudns, 


which they no longer retained. after 
they procured their freedom; | - 
HALLELUJAH, a word ſignify- 
ing praiſe the Lord, It is met with 
in the beginning of ſome Pſalms, 
and the end of others. It is a word 
of ſuch liquid fluency and harmo- 
nious ſoftneſs that is is retained in 
our hymns without tranſlation. 
Hap. In ſcripture, to pour 
water on any one's hand, ſignifies 
to ſerve him. To waſh the hands 
was a ceremony made uſe of to de- 
note innocency from murther or 
qr es nh To kiſs the hand was 
an act of adoration. To fill the 
hand ſignified taking poſſeſſion of 
the prieſthood, and performing its 
functions. To lean upon any one's 
hand was a mark of familiarity and 
ſuperiority, To give the hand ſig- 
| * ; nikes 
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nifies to grant peace, ſwear friend- 


ſhip, promiſe ſecurity, or make al- 
liance. -The right, hand was the 
place of honour and reſpect.— 
Amongſt the Greets and Romans it 
was cuſtomary for inferiers to walk 
on the left hand of ſuperiors, that 
their right hand might be ready to 
afford protection and defence to 
their left fide, which was, on ac- 
count of the awkwardneſs of the 
| left hand, more expoſed to danger. 
 Harancves ere uſually made 
by the Generals, previous to an 
engagement both | amongſt the 
Greeks and Romans. An harangue 
on ſuch occaſions was called a/lo- 
cutio. See Allocutio. 
_ HarBouss, amongſt the Greeks 
and Romane, were ſemicircular, the 
extremities of which, by the latin: 
called Cornua, had chains or large 
booms reaching from one fide to 
the other, for the - ſecurity of the 
ſhipping. On both ſides were 
towers with garriſons of ſoldiers for 
their protection, and watch towers, 
with lights, to dire& mariners, at 
no great diſtance. Moſt harbours 
were adorned with temples or altars 
to the tutelar deities of the place, 
Merchants, artificers and proſti- 
tutes generally abounded near the 
port. EXPE A 
HarLoTs, were | tolerated a- 
mongſt Jews, Greeks and Romans. 
Fornication indeed was prohibited 
among the Jews, under ſevere pe- 
nalties, but theſe they explained as 


extending only to women of their 


own nation. The public ſtews 
were therefore ſtocked with foreign 
proſtitutes, who ſeem to have been 
taken under the proteQtion of Go- 
vernment. Hence appears the rea- 
ſon why the word ſtrange woman 
is often found to ſignify a harlot. 
Proſtitutes at firſt wore veils or 
maſks; but by _— their modeſty 
was entirely put to flight, and they 
went road 


| pm of female 


are-faced, At Athens 


»4 " * 


the proſtitutes were generally ſtran- 
gers; and ſuch as debauched an 
Athenian female were liable to a 
nalty. To frequent the public 
ws was not held diſgraceful!—. 
The wiſeſt of the Heathen ſages 
allowed it! Solon permitted common 
whores to go publicly to the young 
men who had engaged them, ant 
encouraged the youth of Athens to 
gratify their luſt with theſe, rather 
than ſeduce and debauch the wives 
or daughters of citizens. Cato the 
cenſor was of the ſame ſentiments, - 
and Cicero challenges all perſons to 
name a time when men were either 
reproved for this practice, or not 
countenanced init! Amongſt the 
Fews, the harlots uſed to ply in 
the highways, and ftreets of cities; 
at Athens they frequented the cera- 
micus, ſciros, and the old forum. 
In. ſome places they were diſtin- 
guiſhed, by their dreſs, from other 
women. _ Corinth was à remark- 
able nurſery of harlots, 'and gave 
birth to the noted Lait. Theit 
accompliſhments were oftentimes 
great, in all the polite and elegant 
ucation, viz. phi- 
oſophy, dancing, finging, rhetoric, 
&c. Aſpefia, the miſtreſs of Peri- 
cles, was admired by Socrates for 
her learning. The more..accom- 
pliſhed proſtitutes frequently amaſ- 
ſed large fortunes ; a remarkable 
inſtance of which we have in 
Phryne, who offered to rebuild the 
walls of Thebes, when deſtroyed by 
Alexander, on condition that they 
would perpetuate her memory and 
profeſſion, by an inſeription. Pro- 
ſtitutes, at Rome, were obliged to 
fix a bill over their doors, indi- 
cating their character and profeſ- 
ſion. It was alſo cuſtomary for 
them to change their names, after 
they had ſignified, to the præror; 
their intention of leading ſuch a 
diſſolute life; this they did becauſe 
their trade was unbecoming their 
tones 7 po gs 5 
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birth and condition ; but they re- 


allumed their family names when 


they quitted their infamous mode 
of fi 


ving. Women whoſe grand- 
father, father or huſband had been 
a Reman Knight, were forbidden 
by the laws to make a public pro- 


. fefion of lewdnefs, 


"HArPAGINEs, were hooks of 
iron, hanging on the top of a 


pole, which, being ſecured with 


chains to the maſts of ſhips, and 
then let down with great velocity 


into the enemy 's veſſels, caught 


them up into the air. By way of 


defence againſt theſe machines, 
they covered their ſhips with hides, 


which broke and blunted the force 
of the iron. "The Harpagines, by 
the Greeks called Apraye;, owe 


their invention to Anac barſis the 
 Seythian philoſopher, 
HARFAsT uu, none the Ro- 


mans, Was ſomething like our foot 
ball. This ball was placed in the 


middle, and two parties of youn 
men endeavoured to kick it 2 


each other's goal, Which gave the 
Vidory. | 1 
Hnusezx See Aruſper- 


Hs T4, is a general term, ſig- 
nifying any kind of an offenſive 


weapon with a long ſtaff or handle, 
as à pike, N javelin. 
hafte of the Velites were light and 
lender, each man carrying ſeven. 
_ Haſta longa, was a ſpear of unu- 


ſual length, ſometimes exceeding - 

- tyenty 

them Avgala Navuaxa, becauſe 
they were uſed only in naval en- 


cubits : The Grecians called 


1 Aj | 

_ "Haſta pura was a fine ſpear of 
wood, without any iron at the end. 
It was uſually beſtowed, as an ho- 
norary preſent, upon ſuch: as in 


. Tome flight fxirmiſh had killed one 
of the enemy, hand to hand. The 
Vata pura was uſed allo as a ſoeptte 


ang. badge of authority. Hence 
Vir has given one to Sylvius in 


The. 
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Muna jnvruii qui Tititur buſts. 


Fn imitation” of the baffa pu, in 
all probability, ſome of our officers 
of ſtate in England, carry white 
rods, or ſtaves, as enfigns of their 


dignity.” 


The papa or ſpear was ſet up at 
all collections of taxes by the cenſors, 
and at all auctions, public or pri- 
vate, to ſignify what they acted un- 
der a lawful commiſſion. Hence 
the phraſe, /ub baſta vrndi: For 
the bar, before the_ſceptre was 
introduced, was made uſe of as the 
emblem of authority. When the 
ceutumwiri acted as judges, a ſpear 
was always for the time ſtuck up in 
the forum. See Centumviri. 


As the haftd pura, called ſome- 
times donatica and graminea, was | 


given as a mark of honour for ſome 
noble atchievement ; ſo the foldier 
was ſometimes, by way of difgrace 


and puniſhment, obliged toirefign 


his ſpear ; this was called Cenſſo 
Baſtaria. Kr 


Has rA, amongſt the Romans 


were ſoldiers armed with ſpears, 


who were always drawn up in the 
firſt line of battle. Theſe were 
8 the next in age to the 
elites, At laſt they laid afide the 
ſpear, but {till retained their name. 
ee Pelites and Battle, : 
 Hrav-Dstss, amongſt the Few- 
Ii, Grecian and Roman ladies, was 
various, according to the different 
periods of time. It principally 
conſiſted of their hair different! 


tricked out. It was uſually divided 


before, with a bodkin} into two 
equal parts; ſometimes it was co- 
vered with a net, or put into a kind 
of purſe, or tied behind in form of 
a knot, or bound back and plaited 
with ribbands. It was waſhed 


with great care; eſſence and per- 
fumes were applied to it, and 25 | 
| | 4-219 GR 
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duſt ſometimes made uſe of as pow- 
der. Pearls and jewels made a part 


of. their ornaments ; and pendants. 


were worn in the ear. o cover 


the defect of hair, perukes were 
made uſe of by the. gentlemen of 


Rome. And we read that Osho had 


a covering of falſe hair, becauſe he 


had not much of his own. See 
» ů es, 
Both Grecian and Roman ladies 


wore tẽtes; and, to the honour of 
the tète be it ſpoken, it once made 


its appearance amongſt conſuls and 
didtators: But whether Grecian and 
Roman ladies ever built up their 


heads ſo high as the Eng/i/h, will 


admit of a diſpute, tho? I think the 
victory due to our own country. 

_ AHeaven. The Jews acknow- 
ledged three heavens. Firſt the 
aerial heaven, in which the winds 
blow, birds fly, &. Secondly the 
firmament, in which they ſuppoſed 
the ſtars were fixed, as in a cieling 
ſolid and impenetrable : and thirdly 
the heaven of heavens, the reſi- 
dence of the Almighty, and the 
abode of ſaints and angels. Intothe 
third heaven St. Paul fancied him- 
ſelf to have been caught up. Theſe 
diyifions of heaven may ſuit groſs 
conceptions and yulgar minds, but 
the locality of. heaven is, with juſ- 


tice, denied by men of enlarged b 
and unprejudiced underſtanding. 


God muft be equally preſent in 
every part of ſpace, and 0 rate 
with equal effect in every pla. 
If a pure ſpirit can have no local 
- exiſtence, an infinite ſpirit muſt be 
every where equally preſent. The 
word firmament, giving an idea. of 
ſolidity and reſiſtance, continues 
ſtill to ſupport the notion that an- 
gels and ſpirits have their abode 
above the viſible expanſe. 

The Heathens ſuppoſed heaven 
to be the refidenge of celeſtial Gods 
only, into which mortals were ne- 


ver admitted, but by deification, 


Hun, a pleaſant part of the infern 


HE 
The heaven of good men was Eh. 
regions. 


ment or ſupper given by the Athe-_ 
nians every new moon, in honour | 


of Hecate. The ſupper was pro. 
vided by the rich, and immedi- 


ately. carried off by the poor, WHO, 


notwithſtanding, aſſerted that He- 


cate had devoured it. 33 
HE c ATA, ſtatues erected by 
the Atbeniant, in honour of Hecale, 


who they believed was the overſeer 


of their families, and protectreſs of 1 : 


their children. i 
HecaToms, amongſt the Greeks 


was a ſacrifice conſiſting of an hun- 


dred oxen offered upon ſome very 
extraordinary occaſion, Such a 
one was offered by Cliſtbenes, ac- 
cording to Herodotus. Hecatomb, 
in its moſt general ſenſe, ſignifies 
no more than a ſacrifice of an hun- 


dred animals; but the ox, being the 
chief of animals uſed in ſacrifice, 
gave derivation to the word, for 
authors generally agree in deducing _ 


it from exalov Bug, tho Tome derive 
it from exaloy Bactis, an Hundred 


feet, and imagine that the Heca- 
tomb therefore conſiſted only of 


twenty - five quadrupeds. Some 
again ſuppoſe that a definite num- 


than a ſacrifice conſiſting of man 


animals. Others again derive the 


name, not from the number of ani- 
mals offered, but of the perſons. 


. preſent at the ſacrifice. Sometimes 


they erected an hundred altars, and 
offered upon them an hundred hogs. 


or ſheep, &c. This pompous ſa- 


crifice was often. promiſed, but. 


| ſeldom paid; for they inyented'a a 
method of impoſing upon the Gods 
by offering one animal only, and 
ſabſtituting, for the remainder, 


little images of paſte, &c. Pytha- 


3 


2 hecatonh 


414 


Hxcar E814, a public entertain- 


er is put fot an indefinite, and 
that an Hecatomb ſignifies no more 
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becatemb to the muſes, for having 


diſcovered the demonftration of the 


© 47th propoſition of Fuclid s firſt 


book. The bhecatombs of the 


Roman Emperors ſowetimes con- 
ſiſted af an hundred lions, eagles, 


c, See Sacrifice. ._ 


 "HEcaTowuBmon was the firſt 


month of the Athenian year, con- 


fiſting of thirty days, beginning 
on the firſt 
ſummer ſolſtice, and conſequentiy 


new moon after the 


anſwering to the latter part of our 
28 and the beginning of July, 
t had its name from the great num- 
ber of hecetambs ſacrificed in 1t.— 
See Hecatemb.  — | 
This month was called Hippo- 
dromus by the Beotians, and Lous 
by the Macedonians. See Month. 


Hz1irzts. The aſhes of a red 


heifer were made uſe of by the 
Fes, by way of making atone- 
ment for certain crimes, and 

the removal of certain legal pollu- 


tions. The whole proceſs and ce- 


remony will be found Numb. xix. 
I, 2, &c. See Aſhes. 
_ Hypz.xyor1s, a machine made 


. uſe of by the Greeks in deſtroying 


cities, and invented by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. It was ſomewhat like 
the ram, but vaſtly bigger, and of 
greater force. It was driven both 


with ropes and wheels, and con- 


knowledge of any but temporal pu- 


tained ſeveral ſmaller engines, out 


of which ſtones, & c. were caſt. — - 


See Armour. | 
"Herz, in the tranſlation of the 


5 ſeriptures, and in the Apoſtle's 


creed, is uſed to ſignify the grave, 
the general ſtate of the dead, and, 
in the new teſtament, it fignifies 


the region of the damned. The 


ancient Jews ſeem to haye had no 


niſhments, and the law threatens 


no other ; But, after they became 
..converſant with the Greeks, they 
. adopted many of their opinions on 
fhis ſubjeft, and added ſome in- 


ventions of their own, They be. ; 
lieved hell to be in the centre of | 
the earth, and that there were 


three roads leading to it; one thro? 
the wilderneſs, by which Dathar 


and Abiram paſſed ; another thro” 
the ſea; and the third in Feruſalem. 


The idea of hell, amongſt the 


Greeks and Romans, varied accord- 


ing to the fancy and imagination 
of each individual: The hell of 


the yulgar was an aſſemblage of 


whatever they conceived fright- 
ful and tormenting; and the phi- 
loſophers were more ingenious, in- 
deed, but full as wild in their con- 


jectures. Much time has been 
 miſ-ſpent, and much reaſoning 


ridiculouſly employed to aſſign the 
place of hell, find fuel to ſupport 
its fires, invent racks and wheels 
to torment the poor wretches who 


are condemned to dwell there, and 


proye the reaſonableneſs of its eter- 
nal duration. Our bufineſs is to 
act like chriſtians, and endeavour 
to avoid its tortures, and not to 
expoſe the weakneſs of human rea- 
ſon, by prying with too bold an 
eye into the ſecret things which 


belong to God. To endeavour to 
fix the topography of hell is no leſs 


ridiculous than to look for the ſoul, 


in the diſſection of a body, and 


aſſign its place of reſidence in the 
human frame. See Heaven, Hades. 
Hell, in its general acceptation, 
according to the preyailing notions 
of the Heathen 
phers, 1s beautifully deſcribed in 
the ſixth Æneid of Virgil. 
HeLLAanoDice, were directors 
of the Olympic games. 


wou 


act impartially, receive no 


bribe, nor diſcover their reaſons. 


for diſliking or approving any of 
the contending parties. At the 
ſolemnity they ſat naked, having 
before t 
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ts and philoſo- | 


| 7 were 
obliged to take an oath that they 
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exerciſes, was preſented to whom- 
ſoever they adjudged. it. An ap- 
peal, however, lay from them to 
the Olympian Senate. They were 
+ obliged to reſide ten months before 

the games in the Lean forum, and 


aſſemble in a place there, called 


Hellenadicaum, to ſee that ſuch as 
offered themſelves performed their 

roper exerciſes, and were duly 
inſtructed ig the laws of the games 


by the Nowopuraxes. See Olympic 


_ Hsuwer, a piece of defenſive 
armour for the head. Amongſt 
the Greeks it was made of braſs or 
other metal, ſometimes of the ſkin 
of a lion, bull, t, dog or other 
_—_ the teeth of which were 
iſplayed, grinnin n the ene- 
my. The 3 — open be- 
fore, and faſtened round the neck 
by a ſtring. For the Roman helmet, 
ſee Galea. OY , 
On each helmet was fixed a creſt. 
See Creſt. | | 
HeLoTs,'a kind of ſlaves a- 
mongſt the Lacedemonians, ſo called 
becauſe they came from Helos, a 
town of Laconia, conquered by the 
Spartans. All the inhabitants were 
made priſoners of war, -and, with 
their poſterity, reduced to abſolute 
ſlavery. Their maſters the Lace- 
demonians made them till the 
ground, manage all ſorts of trades, 
and make provifion for the whole 
city; whilſt they themſelves danced, 
feaſted, purſued their diverſions, 
and ſauntered- in the Leſche.— 
Notwithftanding their ſervices, the 


poor Helots were exceedingly ill 


treated by their Lords, they were 

frequently murthered, without any 

ſhew of juſtice, expoſed to every 

2 of contempt, forced to get 
ru 


nk at their public aſſemblies, 


and then pointed out to their chil- 
dren, by way of deterring them 
rom beaſtly exceſs; they were 
obliged to dance ridiculous dances, 
and ſing indecent ſongs, being 


HEP 


prohibited to uſe any that were ſe. - 


rious or . manly ; this was done to 
inſpire the Lacedemonian youth with 
a love of virtue and ſobriety, and 
an abhorrence, at the ſame time, 
of ſlavery. | 8 

HzugRODROM, centinels and 
guards amongſt the Greets, ap 
pointed for the preſervation and 
ſecurity of cities, &c, Their _ 
was, after the gates were opened, 


to patrol about the place all day 


long, to prevent a ſurprize of the 


enemy. | po | 
Hemerodromi were alſo a ſort of 


couriers, who only travelled one 
day, and then delivered their pack- 
ets to others who ran their day, &c, 
to the end of the journey, Theſe 
laft ſeem to have born a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance to our px. 
HsMEROTROPH1S, a meaſure 
of capacity amongſt the Greeks, the 
ſame with the chænix, ſo called 
becauſe it held one day's food, be- 
ing derived from nuzga, a day and 
Teopn food. See Chenix. | 
AHemina, a Roman meaſure of 


liquids, equal to half a wine pint 
Engliſh. See Meaſure. 1 | 
r a mode of di- 


vination, by which conjectures 
concerning futurity were drawn 


from the appearances exhibited by 


the liver of the victim offered in 


ſacrifice. If all was obſerved to 
be agreeable to nature, it was 2 
lucky omen ; but if any thing pre- 


ternatural was obſerved, it por- 


tended ill ſucceſs, See Aruſpex, 
Sacrifice. | | | 
HEPHASTIA, an Athenian feſ- 
tival in honour of Vulcan, by the 
Greeks called Hęairos, in which 
three young men ran together, the 


\ firſt of whom carried a lighted 


torch, which he delivered to the 
ſecond, and the ſecond: in like 
manner to the third: Victory was 
his, that had the fortune to have 
the torch, when they came to the 
| 4 end 
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end of the race, Authors fre- 
quently allude to this as a fit em- 

lem of the viciflitudes of life. 
See Lucre?, Lib. ii. | 
— HtxaAtvs, amongſt the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, were held in 
great eſtimation, and looked upon 


as ſacred. "Thoſe of Greece carried 


in their hands a ov, Which 
was a rod of laurel, round which 
two ſerpents, without creſts, were 
twiſted as emblems of peace. The 


Athenian heraldsoftentimes bore the 


Eieneiurn, viz. an olive branch co- 
vered with wool, and adorned 
with various fruits, as a fymbol of 


| wha and plenty, The Athenian 


heralds were all deſcended from 
Ceryx, whence their name xypuxcs. 


Their office and duty conſiſted in 


adjuſting differences, declaring 


war, and bearing important meſ- 
ſages from General to General in 
the field. A ſtrong voice ſeems to 


have been a neceſſary qualification. 


The Roman heralds conſtituted a 


college, and were called Feciales. 
See Feciales, 

HRM, flatues of Mercury, ſet 
up by the Greeks and Romans in 


croſs ways. They were made of 


braſs and ſometimes of marble, 
and had neither arms nor feet. 


HERM-ArREN , ftatues of a 


compound nature, repreſenting 
Mercury and Minerva, on ſquare 


. pedeſtals. Mercury repreſented 
eloquence, and Minerva wiſdom ; 


theſe ſtatues therefore intimated 


that eloquence Without erudition, 


is but an empty ſound, and eru- 


dition without eloquence an almoſt 


unprofitable treaſure, We read of 


Herm- Hercules, Herm-Eros, c. 


HSRMTA, a Grecian feſtival in 


- honour of Mercury. Solemnities 


under this name were held in Pelo- 


onneſus, Beotia, Crete, &c. Dur- 
ing the celebration of the Bermæa 


at Crete, the maſters ſerved their 
llaves at table. This cuſtom ob- 
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ence many of the Heathen modes 
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tained alſo among the Athenians; 
Babylonians, and even the Romans 
during their Saturnalia, See Sa- 
turnalia. e ine, 
Hxxo, amongſt the Greeks and 
Romans, was a perſon. who partook 
partly of the divine and partly of 
uman nature, and who, tho* mor- 
tal, had nevertheleſs a kind of im- 
2 peculiar to himſelf, be- 
ing, after his death, placed a- 
mongſt the Gods. Heroes in other 
words were ſuppoſed to have been 
begot betwixt a deity and a mortal. 
Such was Hercules the ſon of Ju- 
piter and Alcmena. The word hero 
is ſynonymous with Demi-God, a 
ſomething of the mule kind be- 
twixt God and man. It is alſo uſed 
for a perſon of great valour. 
-- HsroD1ans, a ſect amongſt the 
Fews, concerning the principles 
and origin of which, authors are 
much divided. The moſt proba- 
ble opinion is, that they borrowed 
their ſentiments and tenets, as well 
as their name, from Herod the 
Great, maintaining that the domi- 
nion of the Romans, over the Jeaus, 
was juſt and lawful, and that they 
might, under their preſent circum- 
ſtances, adopt with a good conſci- 


and uſages, Some with great 
— of argument contend 
that Herodians and Gauloni tes were 
the ſame ſect, expreſſed by differ- 
ent names. See Gaulonites. 
HexXACLINON, a name given to 
e Stibadium, when calculated to 
contain ſix gueſts. See Sribadium. 
 Hexengs, See Ship, Trire- 
mis, Go. ' Te $236 
" HrzxocLyPnics, myftical cha- 
rafters in uſe amongſt the Eyprians 
in their writings and inſcriptions, 
wherein they expreſſed their mean- 


ings by the images or figures of the 


things ſignified. Beſides the com- 
mon Hierogiypbies, the prieſts had a 
ſacred hieroglyphic, wherein 
r 1 | expr 
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| expreſſed the niyſteries of their re- 


-  HisROGRAMMATISTS, /- Were 


certain prieſts amongſt the Egypti- 


ans who preſided over learning and 


religion. Their duty was to take 


cate of the | bzerog/yphics, and ex - 


pound religious myſteries and opi- 
nions. They were alſo ſkilled in 
divination, and were honoured 


with many exemptions from civil 


duties and taxes. They bore a a 


ſceptre, were cloathed in linen, 


bathed twice in the night, and 
thrice in the day, in cold water, 


and uſed to diſcipline themſelves 


very ſeverely. I give this and the 


preceding article a. place in this 
work, becauſe, tho“ they are not 
immediately within the compaſs of 
my deſign, they are nevertheleſs 


- alluded to by claſſic authors. 


4 


Htrnouax cx, a ſpecies of di- 
vination, which predicted future 
events by obſerving the appear- 
ances of the various things offered 
in ſacriſice. 

His Ron Box, 


council of the Anplictyons, to take 
care of what concerned religion, 
as the name implies. The Hie- 
romnemones were reckoned moſt ho- 
nourable. They ſummoned the 
general meetings of the Amplbycty- 


onic body, and prefixed their names 


to the decrees of the council. See 
Ampbhidtyon. | 
HizxoPHANTES, amongſt the 
Athenians, was the name given to 
the prieſts or prieſteſſes who were 


appointed to take care of the ſa- 


cred things and the ſacrifices, They 


were obliged to obſerve the ſtricteſt 


chaſtity, and drank decoction of 


hemlock, by way of emaſculating 


themſelves and extinguiſhing car- 
nal defires. | | 
The Hierophant performed the 
ceremonies of initiation into the 
myſterious rites of Ceres, and in- 


names of the Hierophants were held 
ſo ſacred, that the initiated were 


| 2 delegate | 
choſen by lot, and ſent to the great 


— 


A 
rogated,.the, candidgtes. The. 


forbidden to mention them before 
the profane. The Hierophant was 
to be a citizen of Athens, and to 
hold his office during life. He had 
three aſſiſtants, Aaduxog, or the 
torch-bearer — the nous or cryer— 
and the d eri Suu, who miniſtred 
at the altar. r 
Hron-Praczs, were eminences 
on which the Heathens uſed to 
worſhip their Gods, choſen. for that 
prope, as being ſuppoſed- to be 
nearer heaven, their conſtant reſi- 
dence. . The Fews are frequently 
blamed for their attachment: to 
high places, after the manner of 
the Gentiles ;. tho* their proſeuche ' 
were frequently upon mountains, 
with groves planted about them. 
Where high places are reprobated 
in ſcripture, therefore, we ſhould 
underſtand them as abuſed' and 
proſtituted to idolatrous purpoſes, * 
See Groves, Tembples. | 

_ HiLar14, a feſtival kept by the 
Romans on the 25th of March, in 
honour of Cybe/e, and attended 
with every demonſtration of chear- 


fulneſs and mirth. The ſtatue of 


the Goddeſs was carried thro” the 
ſtreets, and maſquerades were =_ 
mitted in the fulleſt extent. The 
preceding day was always ſpent in 
tears and mourning, to repreſent 
the difference betwixt ſummer and 
winter, in their effects upon the 
earth, which Cybele repreſented. 
HitaxoD1, a ſort of itinerant 
poets amongſt the Greeks, who ſung 
up and down, little gay poems or 
ſongs, accompanied with ſome in- 
ſtrument. They were afterwards 
introduced into tragedy. | They 
appeared in white, with crowns'of 
gold, and wore the crepida. See 


H1LARODIA, metrical compo- 


1s» 


| tions made or ſung by the Hila- 


rods. See Hilarodt. 


__Hitaro-TraceDtia, a drama- 


tic compoſition invented by Rhra- 
thon, à poet of Tarentum. It was 


partly tragic and partly comic, or 


a tragedy with a happy-cataftrophe, 
or perhaps of the nature of what 
we call tragi- comedy. Some will 
have it to have been the ſame with 


the Hilarodia. | 


_ »Hieyacr1nes,were ſhips of paſ- 
ſage, for the tranſportation of hor- 
. fes, in uſe both amongſt the Greeks 
and Romans. The Greeks diſtin- 
guiſhed them by the name of 


Tarruyoi and I xray. See 


Shops. | 

_- HiePARcCHs, | amongfh..the 
"Greeks, were officers who had the 
chief command of the cavalry, and 
were two in number, having under 
them ten Phy/archs, who had au- 
thority to diſcharge horſemen, and 
fill- up the vacancies as occaſion 


required, 


H1yeocraT1a, a feſtival kept 


by the Arcadians, in honour of 
Neptune the horſeman, during 
which horſes and mules were ex- 
empted from working, and were 
led alony the ſtreets richly and 
© magnificently capariſoned. The 
ſame ceremony was obſerved, we 


are told, at Rome, in favour of 
* Horſes, at the feaſt of Conjualia.— 


See Conſualia. | 
HiryoManes, a famous poiſon 
or drug amongſt the ancients, of 
ſovereign uſe as they imagined in 
philtres, and love potions ; . but 
authors are not agreed what it was. 
Pliny ſays it was the name given 


to a fleſhy excreſcence on the fore- 


head of a colt juſt foaled, which 
the mother eats up immediately; 
ſome-will have it to be a vegetable, 
and others will have it to be the 
Virus diſtilling ab inguine equæ coi- 
tum appetentis. See Love, 

His rio, among the ancient 
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Romans was properly a Pantomime, 
whoſe part conſiſted of daneing 
and geſtures. The Hiftriones are 
ſaid to have been fo called from 
Iria, the country from which the 


firſt pantomimes came to _—_—_ 
ed 


from one amongſt them cal 


Hiſter, who excelled the reſt of his | 


profeſſion. The Hiftriones were 


ranked beneath the actors of plays, 


loſt the benefit of their tribe, and 
had not the honour of being ad- 


' mitted to ſerve in the army, for 


this was a privilege allowed to 
free-men only. See Actor. 
Hoc Ac, a form of words 
ronounced at the time of ſacrifice, 
y a crier among the Romans, to 
call the people's attention. to- the 
ſolemn bufineſs in hand, as much 
as to ſay, do this and nothing elſe 


quit your ſeveral employments 
and let this engage your whole at- 
. tention. See Sacrifice. 2850 


HorocavsrT. See Sacrifice. 
 Howts, an Hebrew meaſure of 
capacity, containing ſux pints or 
thereabouts. It was the tenth part 
of an Ephah, and the meaſure of 


Manna which God aſſigned to each 
perſon, ——See | Epha, Meaſure, 
. Manna. « 7-1] 


wu] e 
HoLy of Holies. See Sanctum 


Sanctorum. 


Aebletæ as were engaged to con- 
tend againſt each other in the 
games, ſo called becauſe they were 
matched by drawing two of the 
ſame letters; for whatever was the 
number of the Athletæ who had 
entered the liſts, in order to deter- 
mine with whom each ſhould con- 
tend, they threw into an urn an 
equal number of letters,, but took 
care always to have two of a ſort, 
as two A's, two B's, &c. thoſe 


who got the ſame letters were to 


engage each other, jj 
ONEY was never offered u 


"GoPeialins-biy the e dee the 
\ fird 


2 
— —— — — - 
- — 


Honoca uu, ſuch of the 


a * __ —- a a — AC. n ls. th. 


HOR 


firſt fruits of it are commanded to 
be paid to him for the uſe and ſup- 
port of the prieſts. Milk, cream, 
and honey were the food of chil- 
dren, and honey was eſteemed a 
| delicacy amongſt the Hebrews.— 
Honey was uſed in- ſacrifices both 
by the Greeks and Romans, and alſo 


by the Heathens in general, to 


many of their Gods, and conſti- 
tuted an important youre in offerings 
to the dead. As, ſugar is a ſpice 
with which . the ancients were not 
acquainted, we may from thence. 
conceive the extenſive uſe of honey. 
HorPLoMACH1, a fort of gla- 
diators who engaged in — ova 
armour. See Gladiators. 
Hon. See Hours. 
Hox Dic ALIA or Hordicidia, was 
a Roman feſtival held on the 15th 
of April, on which they ſacrificed\ 
thirty cows with calf, to the God- 
deſs Tellus. The calves were taken 
out of their bellies and burnt to 
aſhes, ſometimes by the Pontifices, 
and ſometimes by the oldeſt of the 
Veftal virgins. . Part of the cows 
| * ſacrificed in the temple of 
piter. * oy 1994 
| ORN, amongſt the Jews, ſig · 
nifies an Eminence, an angle or. 
corner. Horns of the altar were 
eminences at the corners. Horn 
is alſo uſed as an emblem of 
ſtrength, glory, plenty, &c. Horn 
cups were much uſed, , BY 
- Hoxses were very rare in Judea. 
See Cavalry. Pang 
Horſes ' were uſed both amongſt 
the Greeks and Romans in war, but 
were not originally very numerous ; 
for as each horſeman provided his 
own horſe, few would be able to 
bear the expence. Horſes for a 
"conſiderable time were managed 
by the voice alone, or by a ſwitch, 
without bridle, ſaddle, or ſtirrups. 
Their harneſs was ſkins of beaſts, 
.or ſometimes cloth. Both horſes 
and men amongſt the Greeks under · 


Hos 
went — \probariew before 


cheir admiſſion into the cavalry. 
See Cavalry, Egquites. | 
. Horſe-races were common a- 
mongſt the Greeks and Romans, and 
the place where they ran or breath» 
ed chels courſers, was called Hip- 
See Race. * (+ 5 5 

Hos ANNA, was a form of bleſ- 
ſing amongſt the Hebrews, ſignify- 
ing ſave, I beſeech you." This ac« 
clamation was ſo much uſed at the 
feaſt of tabernacles, that the ſolem- 
nity was called Ho/anna rabba. It 
was uſed at the inauguration of 
Kings, to expreſs their good wiſhes - 
for the proſperity of their princes... 
At the feaſt of tabernacles it was 


A 
on 


- continually echoed, both as ex- 


reſſive of gratitude for former de- 
—— and of their joyful ex- 
ation of a future one by the 
Meſſab. With this latter applica - 
tion it was made uſe of by the peo- 
ple, who believed or hoped that 
Jeſus was the promiſed deliverer, 
on his triumphant entry into Jeru- 


alem. The word ſhould be writ- 


ten. Ho a-na. Fn wit - 
. HoseiT1um. In the more early 
ages of the world, before the con- 
venience of public inns / were 
thought of, perſons that travelled 
lodged in ere houſes, and were 
if need required, to return 


—_— 
the favour to thoſe that entertained - _ 


them. This was the . occaſion of 
the moſt intimate friendſhip be- 
twixt- the parties, inſomuch that 
they treated one another as relati-- 
ons. Hence the word hoſditium, - 
which properly ſignifies lodging or 
entertainment at the houſe of ano- 
ther, is uſed for friendſhip, founded 
upon the baſis of hoſpitality. The 
rights of hoſpitality. were held in- 
violably ſacred on ſides. See 


Stranger, Teſſera. 88 


Hos 1A is pro 
from victima; for hoſtia was the 

battle, and 
aifima 


offering made before a 


Hou 


<ifima alen a viddery. « Hoftta alſo 
fenifies the leſſer ſorts of ſacrifice, 
and victima the * —_ 

that every prieit, i erently, 
— — the hoſtia, but that 
the wifima could be offered 


none but the conqueror himſelf. 
Zut, after all, we lind theſe two 
words prꝭmiſcuouſly uſed one for 


the other by ancient writers. We 


road of many kinds of fig; as 


boflie pure, which were pigs or 
lambs ten days old; hefti præci- 
laneæ, facrifices: offered the day 
before a ſolemn foaſt; Hefti biden- 


zes, ſacrifices of ſheep or other ani- - 
mals of two years old; Boſtiæ exi- 


a, a ſacrifice of the flower of 
the flock ; hoi ſuccidantæ, ſacri- 
fices offered after others which had 
exhibited ſome ill omen; hofti 


 anbarvales, victims ſacrificed after 


having been ſolemnly led round 


che fields at the anbarwalia; hoſtiæ 


amburbialet, victims flain after the 


amburbium ; bhuſtiæ caneares or ca- 


eiares, victims ſacrificed every fifth 
year by the college of pontiffs, in 


which they offered the part of the 


tail called caviar; boſtæ prodigie, 
Herifices in which the fire con- 
ſumed all, and left nothing for the 
wieks; Boſtiæ piaculares, expiatory 
33 boſtiæ ambegnæ or am- 
biegne, ſacritices of cows or ſheep 


that had brought forth twins; 


hoflis beruge, victims offered to 
predict future events from; haſtiæ 


mediales, biack victims offered at 


noon. See Sacrifice. 


\Hourx. The ancient Hobrews 


did not divide their day into hours, 


Their diviſion of the day was into 


four parts, morning, high-day or 
noon, the firſt evening, and the 


_ Haft evening; and their night was 


divided into three parts, night, 


midnight, and the morning-watch, - 


But afterwards they adopted the 
manner of the Gr-e4s and Romans, 


who divided the day, i.e. the ſpace 


Hou 


of time from ſun · riſivg till ſan-ſet, 
into twelve equal parts, which 


conſequently differed in length. at 


the different ſeaſons of the year, tho 
ſtill equal to each other. The firſt 
hour, eſpecially at the equinoxes, 
anſwered to our ſeven, the ſecond 
to our eight, the third to our nine, 

&c. till we come to twelve, which 
anſwered to our fix in the evening, 
aud concluded their day. The 
night was divided, not into hours, 
but watches See Night and 


Houszs, amongſt the Neve, 
Greeks and Roman, were flat on 
the top for them to walk upon, 
and had uſually ſtairs on the out- 
ſide, by which they might aſcend 


and deſcend without coming into 


the houſe. Each houſe, in fact, 

was ſo laid out, that it enclaſed a 
quadrangular area or court. This 
court was expoſed to the weather, 
and, being open'to the ſky, gave 
light to che houſe. This was the 
place where company was received, 
and for that purpoſe it was ſtrewed 
with matts or darpets for their bet- 
ter accommodation. It was paved 
with marble or other materials, ac- 

cording to the owner's ability, and 
provided with an umbrella of ve- 

lam to ſhelter them from the heat 
and inclemencies of the weather. « 
This part of their houſes, called by 
the Romans, impluvium, or cava 
edium, was provided with chan- 

nels to carry off the water into rhe 

common ſewers. The top of the 

houſe was level, and covered with 
a ſtrong plaiſter, by way of ter- 

race; hither, eſpecially amongſt 

the Jeaus, it was cuſtomaty to re- 

tire for meditation, private con- 
verſe, devotion; or the enjoyment. 
of the evening breezes. AS 
The Grecian houſes were uſually 
divided into two parts, in which the 
men and women had diſtin man- 


hons aligned, The part * 


* 
” * —— — 


E Y 


to the men was i the gate, : 
and called AyJpwuils ; the apart-- 
ment of the women was the fartheſt - 


part of the houſe, and called 
| Duyauavilic, Jews, Greets and 
Romans, fuppoſed their hoafes to 
be pallated by dead bodies, and 
to ſtand'in need of purification. * 


HYac1NTHIA, a Grectan feſti- 


val in honour of Hyacitithuz, kept 
at Amyche, in the month Hecalom- 
bzm. It continued three days, on 
the firſt of Which all was 2 
tion, and maurning, and woe; 
but on the ſecond and third days 
they danced and ſung hytons, to 


„le, offered ſactißces, "exhi- _ 
bited, ſpeRactes, treated their 


friends, and enjoyed thetaſelves 
with much feſtivity. * 
Hypromancy, a method. of 
divination by other” N the 
ancients, performed by holding a 
ring in at read over the water, and 
repeating, along with the queſtion 
to be bled, à certain form of 
Words. If the queſtion Was an- 
ſwered affirmatively, the ring 'of its 
bowl accord ſtruck the fides of the 


, pe kind of bjdromancy was 
| 4 15 by locking into the wa- 
r and obſerving the forms of Dæ- 
mont, Which they ſay ſometimes 
preſented themſelves. Numa 
ſaid'to have had recourſe to 
ſpecies of divination, in order to 
get inſtructions how to ſettle the 
ceremonies of religion. | What 


lengths will not imagination go, 


when crazed by ſuperſtition! 
HyDROPHOKIA, a feltival kept 

by the Athenians in memory of thoſe 

that periſhed in the deluge. 

|  HyMEN* ALs, ſongs ſung at 
marriages, See Epithalamium. 

__ Hywns,. were religious ſongs 

or odes-ſung in konotir of the Gods. 

They were generally compoſed of 

three ſorts of ſtanza's; one of 

which, called Strophe, was ſung 


RSC 


by the band, as they walked from- - 


Eaſt to Weſt another, called . 
tiſropb, was performed as they 
3 from Weſt to Eaſt; the 
thi rt, or Epade, was ſung. be- 
fore Par Ont "Ire hy 

were accompanied with trum 
drums and "cymbals, to afliſt x 


voices of the Levites and Prone Fo * 


Hyrockusruu, a fubterrane- 
ons ſtove amongſt the 3 for 
heating the baths. The H 


tum was made ufe of as a vetting 5 


room. A diſcovery of the remains 
of a Roman ſtove of this kind Was 
made 7 at Lincofn, © 


Hrrosckxwivuu, was a partition 


under the pufpit or Lageum, of the 


Grecian Yhatre, appointed for <he 


muſe. See Logenm. 
Js was generally made iſe 
puriications amongſt 
Joel y way of 4 ſprinkler 
Cometimes tity added a little woot 
to it of a fearlet colour; fort ex- 
5 —5 they dipped a bunch of hyf- 
oP, un ſome Wancnes of cedar and 
wool,” in water minpled . 


the Blood 6f à bird, 5 the pat 


cation of lepers. Hyſſop, it 13 


— robable, grèw to a 1 5 
eight in Fudea, ſince the 


ffn, that the ſoldiers Kere 
ſpunge with 69 565 ut it upon 


à reed (or lon ſtem) o Foy dep, and. 


fs ae it to 


our Saviour upon 
e croſs. 


Hrsrrabrorut, amongit the 


Greeks,” were perſons who returned 


in ſafety home, after they had been 


ſappoſed to be dead in forei 
Kyo They were not allowe 


— — 0. in any religious rites, 
— they had been puriſſe ed, by pal- 
thro* a woman's lap, Which 


ra. intended'to repreſent their be- 
ing born again, and wiping away, 


by their ſecond birth, the pollution 5 
of their N death. See Dew 
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FACCHAGOGI, thoſe who car- 
3. ned the ſtatue of the hero Jac- 


C 


chus in ſolemn proceſſien at the ce- 


Tebration of the Flenfinia. Their 


heads were crowned. with myrtle, 
and they beat. drums and brazen 


' kettles, dancing and finging all 
Rake. | 


the way. See 1 
Janvary, the firſt month of 
the Roman year. It was not-in the 


calendar of Romulus, but intro- 


duced into it by Numa Pompilius, 
in the place which before had been 
aſſigned to March. January has 


its name from Janus the double - 
faced deity, becauſe it looks bo 


into the old and new year, or be- 
cauſe Janus was the God who pre- 
ſided over all beginnings. . 


The calends, or. firſt day of this 


month, was under the protection 
of Juno, and in a peculiar manner 


conſecrated to Janut by an rag 
anc 


of a cake made of new meal 


new falt, with new frankincenſe 
and new wine. On the firſt day 
of January a beginning was made 
of every intended work, the conſuli 


: 5 5 took poſſeſſion of their office, 


with the famens offered ſacri- 
fices and prayers forithe proſperit 
of the empire. On this day all 
animoſities were ſuſpended, and 


friends gave and received new- 
pear's gifts, called Strenæ. On 
this day too the Romans, above all 


things took care to be merry and 
divert themſelves, and oftentimes 
ſuch a ſcene of drunkenneſs was ex- 
hibited, that they might with pro- 
priety enough have diſtinguiſhed it 
with the name of All-Fool's-Day. 


See Strene. 


Janus's py was a ſquare 


containing a ſtatue of Fanus five 


' anoint the dthlete. 


ay of entire braſs, . 


"CH 


feet high in a niche of braſs, with 
brazen gates on each fide, which, 
according to the order of Numa, 
were kept open in times of war, 
and ſhut. in time of peace. To 
ſhew how much the Romans were 
engaged in war it may be proper 
to mention that this temple was 
only ſhut fix times in 800 years, 
firſt in the reign of Numa, ſecondly 
at the conclufon of the firſt Punic 
war, thrice in the reign of Aug 
tus A. U..72 —7209, and at our 
Saviour's birth, and laſtly by Nero. 
In this temple the conſuls took 
poſſeſſion. of their office. It was 

uilt. by Romulus. 'The ceremony 
of opening the gates was perform- 
ed by the conſul, 2 heads of the 
city, and the ſoldiers in military . 
dreſs, See Virg. nu. vii. 607. 

. Janvs, was the name of a ſtreet 
in Rome, inhabited, for the moſt 
part, by bankers and uſurers. It 


was ſo called from two ſtatues of 
Janus which were erected there, 


one at the top, the other at the 
bottom of the ſtreet. The top of 
the ſtreet was therefore called Janus 
Summus, the bottom Janus Imus, and 
the middle Janus Medius. Hence 
Horace Lib. 1. Epiſt. 1 


omnit res mea Janum ' 


Ad medium fracta eft. 


Tir 
 JaTRILIPT&, were officers in 
the Grecian gymnaſia, appointed to 
metimes 
the word is uſed for the maſters of the 
exerciſes, ſuch as the Gymnaſie and 
Pædotribæ. i eee 
IcHTHYOMANCY, a ſpecies of 
divination amongſt the Greeks. pet- 
| formed: 


/ 


. — — tt Y 
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formed by obſerving the entrails of 
ea cov gage cri s 
Ip Dackyli. See Dadyli. 

Ip Es, were eight days in each 
month of the Roman calendar. They 
— 70 on the 15th of March, May, 
July, and October; and on the 


13th of the other months. The 


Ides like the calends and none were 
always reckoned backwards; thus 
they ſaid viii 7dus, the eight day be- 
fore the des, vii Idus, the 7th be- 
fore the Iden, &c. When Zdus is 
uſed in the accuſative caſe, the 
prepoſition ante is underſtood. To 
make this mode of reckoning more 
clear I ſhall give a ſpecimen thro” 
the Ides of one month, thus, the 
8th of the Ides of January, is Ja- 
nuary the Gth, — 7th —_— 
of January, is January the 7th ; 
he" 0h of the /des of [Peary is 
January 8th ; the 5th of the Jae: 
of January is 
4th of the des of January is Ja- 
zuary ioth ; the 3d of the [des of 
January is January 1nith; the 
pridie idus Famarii is January 
12th; the [des of January is —— 
muary 13th. The /qges are fo called 
from the old verb i4uare to divide, 
| becauſe the 7des were generally the 
middle of the month. To form a 
_ ſtill more perfect idea of the Roman 
method of counting the days of 
their months, ſee Month. = 
IvorArxx, ſignifies, in its li- 
teral acceptation, the worſhip paid 
to idols. It is alſo uſed to ſignify 
the ſuperſtitious adoration paid to 
angels, planets, &c. There is 
great difference betwixt worſhip- 
ping idols themſelves, and makin 


true God, by way of heightening 
-our ideas and improving our devo- 
tion. But wherever images are 


employed as a medium of worltip, R 


there is great reaſon to fear that 
they will at laft, from the groſs 
onceptions of the vulgar, be re · 


January gth ; the 
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ee as the objeth of adoration; 


The wiſer Heathens, tho“ they 
made uſe of images, ſtill kept elear 
of idolatry, and looked upon them 
as images only: But the common 
people believed the ſtatues them - 
ſelves to de divinities; at length 
the philoſophers met them half 
way, for tho they eſteemed the 


images, as merely images, yet they 
ſuppoſed them by conſecration tg 


become the habitations, recepta- 
cles, or places of immediate refi- 
dence of the Gods to whom they 
were conſecrated. It would be an 


endleſs labour to ſtate the various 


opinions concerning the origin of 


olatry; ſuffice it to ſay that it 


prevailed in very early ages of the 


world, and very probably took ig 


riſe from that veneration paid to 


the ſun; moon, and other heavenly 


bodies, by which the bleſſings of 


providence were every day diſ 


nſed to the world. The Fei 

w. ſtrongly as it fenced agai 
idolatry, could not however pre 
vent it; for the 7Jeqvs, tho pe 

tually ſmarting 
—— inflicted for this crime, 
had ſtill apropenſity to goawhoring 


* 


themſelves with idols. 


after ſtrange, Gods, and pollute 
+ Idols were Ariäly watched;.and _ 


every. appearance” they exhibited 
was noted as an intimation of the 
will of heaven. Many à mouſe 
and rat, performing their gambols 
in the belly of a wooden God or 
Saint, have been ſolemnly attend- 
ed to as the workings of the in- 
dwelling divinity, and the miracu- 


g lous diſplay of ſome beavenly 
uſe of images in the worſhip of the Wit | net 


power 42 | #2 44 
— JzaLovsr. + See Waters of 


Jealouſy * ne 
JenTacurum was, amongſt the 


womans, a morning refreſhment 
like our breakfaſt. | It was exceed- 


ingly ſimple, conſiſting, for the 
moſt part, of bread alone; labour- 


under the pu- 
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5 diſtinguiſhed this morning - meal ladies of diſtinction, 
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; ing people indeed had ſomeching city; and Mount San, which was 


more ſubſtantial, to enable them to near the center, is now without the 


ſupport the fatigues of their em- Wẽãalls⸗ 
made a part of the or- 


FA! 


ment: What has been here -_JeweLs 


faid may be obſerved of the Fes  naments.: with, which the Zenus, 
and Grecians alſo. The Greeks Greets and Romans, eſpecially their 


- * 


by the ſeveral names of Apirov, ſelves. * So, prodigious.was. the,ex- | 
_ Wpaliouogoraxpalopa;rtho! apiroy travagance of the Roman ladies, in 
is generally applied to dinner. HEY that Pliny the elder ſays 
Sec" Eating and Dinner. . ſaw ollia Paulina with an equi- 
-Jexvs alum, if we credit 7% page of this kind amounting, ac- 
vb, was built by Melcbifedec, and cording to Dr. Arbus bnot s calcu- 
wis' called Salem. It mas the me- lation, to 3 22, 91 öl. 138. 4d. of gur 
tropolis of Fullea, and famous for money. It. is worthy of obſerva- 
its temple, which will be treated tion that precious ſtones amongſt 
of as u diſtinct article. It had ten the | Romans and all the ancients 
gates, viz. iſt, *' The ſheep gate. were much ſcarcer, and conſe. 
29, The fiſh gate. 3. The gate quently in higher eſteem than they 


bf Fphraim. I. The horſe gate. {70 amongſt us, ſince a commerce 


F. The old gate. 6. The gate of has been opened with the /ngies,— 
de valley. 7. The dung gate. The, ancients did not know how to 
8. The gate of the fountain. 91 ent and poliſh them, to much per- 
The water gate. 10. The high fection; but coloured ſtones were 
gate Zeru/alem'! uiderwent-a not ſcarce, and they cut them very 
Naar fortune : It was taken W * E 
by bene King of:Egypr iB. C. When luxury had gained, gro 
be . — 2 320 5. C. taken amongſt them, the Romans. hung 
aud ſocked by 4nricebus:1 70 B. C. pendants and oO in their ears; 
in by Pompey, and witk all the and 2 this purpoſe the ears of 
Ju made tributary to the Ros both ſexes were frequently bored. 
mais 63 B. C. taken, pillaged, See Barr. 
burnt and razed to the ground by Ionlisrierun, a ſpecies of di- 
Titus the Reman General, under vination practiſed by the Romans ; 
Domitian A. D. 70, rebuilt by it conſiſted of obſervations made on 
Adrian and called El Capitola; the fire uſed in ſacrifices, See 
e A. D. 130, pillaged by the red. 
| Petfians and 96,0 inhabitants | 101031185, , amongft the Ro- 
ot to the ſword A. D. 613, taken want, was the deſignation of ſuch 
y the Saracens A. D. 637, its perſons as had no right of uſing 
temple was ' rebuilt for a Furtiſs Pictures and ſtatues, and what that 
Moſque A. D. 645, the city retaken right conſiſted in will be: ſeen un- 
hy wie of Bouillon A. D. 1099, der the article Ju, Imaginum- do 
finally conquered by Saladin AD. ©: I6NOMINIA, a ſpecies of pu- 
1187, and remains now in the niſhment amongſt the Raman, 


efion of the Turks. The cit Whereby the offender ſuffered ꝑub- 


at preſent three miles in cireum- lic ſhame, either by virtue of the 
ference, but much altered in its P⁵ræfor's edidt, or by order of the 


which was formerly without} the the ſcandal, deprived. the party of 
Fomess, 
a7 


walls, is now in the middle of the the privilege of bearing an 


%. 


re 110 them- ; 
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and almoſt all beben libeties of a of dbsg katie s l, 
Numa citizen. Similar to the No- died theſe ures, habited aceord- 
man Ignomrnia was: . Grecian ing to their dignities, were 3 
Allala. in proceſſion at the funeral. At = 
JoanNORANCE): 00 groſiy pre- the funexal parade of Drufus, of he 
vailed amongſt the Romans, before rius commanded the images 
the taking of Rome by the Gau/s, Cæſar family, from Encas's ill 
that few of the citizens could read Romulus reign to grace the ſo- 
or write, and the alphabet was al- lemni _ and after them the ama» - 
moſt unknown. During three = 122 all the Claudias family, 
there were no publie ſchools, m Appius Claudius. They were 
the little bai their _— uſually Nane in chariots, and 
had, was taught them by their pa- placyd upon ivory chairs near the 
rents; and how little that was, m ra. All, however; who had 
be partly concluded from this 42 55 pictures and images of their an- 
cumſtande, that a nail Was uſual ceftors,-were not allowed to 
driven into _ wall of the t them in their funeral proceſſions. 
of Jupiter Capitolinur, oh the 1 5th See the article Jus Imagimem: | 
of Sept „td aſſiſt the igno- IAO ATio, ac ceremony uſed. 
Trance of the people in reckoning in the Romam ſacrifices; "it o. 
the years, becauſe” they were un- fiſted in throwing upon the head 
acquainted with letters or figures, of the victim ſome ſort of corn and 
The driving of the nail was after. frankincenſe, together with the 
wards converted into a religious ola or ſalt cake, and alitile wine. 
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ceremony, and performed by the See Mola, Sarrifeer. . 
Dickator, to avert public calami- Iuuvvns is a. term applied by 
ties. See Annalis Claus. the Nomant to ſuch provinces" as 


Irxickr, is à ſolemn word pro- had an account of their dutiful ſub- 
nobnced at the coneluſſon of the miffonz and peaceable- behaviour 
funeral rites by the olgeft' of the being excuſed from ing tribute. 

prafice; being a ſort of formal no- It is uſed in contradiſtinctioꝝ to e 
tow to the company to in «a See een e. 
is an abbreviation of ire liter, you tigator.” © | 
May" go; and becauſe” the con- Hephrih Was # le of be. 

| courſe, upon pronouncing this not conferred on Genefals after a 
word, ſuddenly departed, ir f uſed victory, firſt by the" actlathation'of + 
as an "adverb to ſigvify haſte, It the ſoldiers, and” afterwards con- 
is alſd uſed proverbially, to fignify firmed by the Senute. See Kela 

f * is oer. |  matio, IE Triumf! ” © 
Iulius were images and As the w rly-ighthes: a 
traits, repreſenting 9 General, what belag to this ar- 
which' the nobility of Rome kept in ticle in this ſenſe "wilt be found 
hs Neries; or under the porehes under Genera 
2 R houſes, in wooden caſes Imperator was WE ile as 

e purpoſe; 'Theſe ima ted by the Roman * | 

were of * . marble, — 25 Emperor. _ 
wood, with labels or inferiptions, . ImyRECATIONS, by the ae 
giving an account of the exploits Greeks and Romans, were thought 
o. the: perſons they repreſented. to be ſo powerful, when duly 
On certain feſtivals they were un nounced, as to occaſion the deftrac- 
evrered — "Wiki a ** * 15 
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of whole families and cities, to the 
. Jateſt poſterity, The moſt dread- 


ful imprecations were thoſe de- 


nounced by parents, prieſts, kings, 
Prophets; other ſacred perſons. 
See Curſes, Excommunication, Exe- 
tration." e 
IuMuruntrr. See Pollution. 
IxAChIA, a feſtival obſerved at 
Crete in honour of Leucothea or Ino, 
in commemoration of her misfor- 
Den nee, hogs od: 
 IncanTATION, was a form of 
words attended with certain cere- 
monies: and magical mixtures of 
heterogeneous dane, and-uſed 
with an intention to raiſe devils 
and ſpirits, to wreak their revenge 
upon ſome hated perſon or thing, 


to recover loſt affection, and melt 


the heart of ſome obdurate lover. 


N eee has added more to the 
catalogue of human fooleries than 
that of love. To enumerate the 


ceremonies, ingredients, &c. which 
make up a complete philtre, and 
conſtitute a perfect incantation, 
would fill a large volume. See Love. 
Fes, Greeks and Romans were 
fond of the idea of magic and in- 
chantments. They are forbidden 
and condemned Deut. xviii. 10.— 
Thoſe of the Jewiſh and Egyptian 
nations were nothing more than 
{light of Band, and knowledge of 
ſome natural ſecrets. See Charms, 
Magic, Philtre, Witchcraft. | 

Ixexxsx, a rich pertume uſed 
in ſacrifices, known by the names 


of Thus and Olibanum. The burn 


ing of, incenſe made part of the 
daily ſervice of the Jew temple : 


and the prieſts drew lots to know 


who ſhould offer it. The quan- 
tity . conſumed was half a pound 
each day, and as much at night. 
One reaſon. of uſing ſo much in- 
cenſe might be to overcome the 
bad ſmells which would neceſſarily 


ave prevailed in the temple, on 


account of the number of victims 


* 
2 Ty 
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continually offered up. Without 


this expedient it would have been 
diſguſting as a ſlaughter-houſe, and 


might have inſpired diſguſt inſtead 
of reverence. The Greeks and Ro- 
man fancied that the Gods de- 


lighted in perfumes, and greedily 


ſnaffed up the aſcending vapors, 


eſpecially when mixed with the 
ſmell of roaſt- meat. In the Feawifs 
temple there was an altar prepared, 
for the purpoſe of burning incenſe. 
See Altar. e 3 nt 
\ IncgsT was allowed by the 
Greeks in a certain degree; for the 


Lacedemonians were permitted by 


their lawgiver to marry their ſiſters 
by the ſame mothers, provided 


they had different fathers, but the 
Athenians were allowed, on the con- 


trary, to marry their ſiſters by the 


ſame fathers, provided they had 


different mothers. An inſtance of 
this we have in 4rcheptolis the fon 
of Themiſtocles, and alſo in Cimon, 
according to the account given us 
by Cornelius Nepos. UTE ITN 

InranTRY, amongſt the Greci- 
ans, were of three ſorts, ona. 
or heavy-armed ſoldiers:— Tino, 
or light - armed ſoldiers, and 
Hezraca, who carried the buck- 


— 


lers, called IIe. The Roman 


infantry or foot ſoldiers, were di- 
vided into four kinds, Velites, mn 
e 


tati, Principes and Triarii. See 


articles Velitet, Se. 
IN AM Ts, amongſt the Jeruc, 


Greeks and Romans, were ſwadled 


as ſoon as they were born, in a 
manner ſimilar to that practiſed by 
the Moderns. The Fews.circum- 
ciſed and named their infant chil- 
dren on the eighth day from the 
birth. Upon the birth of a ſon, 


the Grecians crowned their doors 
with olive=of a daughter with 


wool. The infant was waſhed in 
warm water and anointed with oil 
by the Spartans with wine; it 


i 


r r 


by. 


INF. 


was then dreſſed, and laid in a baſ- 
ket, or a ſhield, if the father was a 


warrior, particularly amongſt the 


Spartans. At five days old they 
ran with it round the fire, and the 


mother's. relations ſent preſents. 


The Greeks named their children 


on the tenth day, the Romans on 
the ninth : The naming was at- 


| tended with . ſacrifices and other 
demonſtrations of Joy" 


The ma- 
ternal: office of ſuckling their own 
children was never declined, when 


, circumſtances would permit. How * 
much different is this from the un- 


natural delicacy obſerved by mo- 
dern mothers, a delicacy. which 
to the child is cruelty! The 40th 
day was a day of ſolemnity for the 
mother. The names of children 


were regiſtered both by the Greeks 


and Romans. See Regiſter. 
For an account of the cuſtom of 
expoling infants, ſee Expoſing. 
nfants were kept from crying 


in the ſtreets by means of a ſponge 


ſoaked in honey. Nurſes had alſo 
their bugbears and terrible names 
to frighten the children into peace : 
— The figure with which they 
were principally. intimidated, 'was 


rey a ſort of raw-head_ 


bloody bones. See Children. 
INT ERIxÆ, ſacrifices offered by 
the Romans to the Dis Manes, or 


the ſouls of deceaſed heroes or 


other illuſtrious perſons, or even 


any relation or perſon whoſe me- 
mory was held in veneration,- 
Theſe ſacrifices conſiſted of honey, 
water, wine, milk, the blood of 


victims, variety of balſamic ungu- 


ents, chaplets, and looſe flowers. 
The victims upon theſe - occaſions 
were generally of the ſmaller cat- 
tle, tho” in ancient times they ſa- 
crificed ſlaves or captives: But 
what a ſhocking view does this give 
us of their ſentiments of human na- 
ture, as if nothing but murther, 


cruelty, and human blood could 


tended to 


| 

* 
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ſatisfy or prove ace ple to av. 
human ſoul ! The . were 


uſually black and barren. The al- | 


tars on which they were offered 
were holes dug in the groundG.— 
Sen 5 
The honey, water, wine, Ke. 
were uſed as libations, and were 
y children, on thoſe of virgins by 
virgins, and on thoſe of married 
men by women. The inferie were 


offered on the gth and zoth da 


after interment amongſt the Greeks, 


and repeated in the month Anthe/- 
terion. The whole of this article 
applies equally to the Greeks and 
the Romans. _ „ 

InrorMERs were very common 


both in Greece and Rome. Every 


corner of the ſtreets was peſtered 
with ſwarms of turbulent raſcals, 
who made it their conſtant buſineſs 


to pick up ſtories and catch at every 


occaſion to accuſe perſons of credit 
and reputation: Theſe by the 
Greeks were called Luxopailai ; 
for a more particular account of 
whom, ſee the article Sycophant. 
Amongſt the Romans,  informers 
were of two ſorts, Mandatores and. 
Delatores. Theſe played into each 
other's hands; the former marking 
down ſuch perſons as they pre- 
ve found guilty of any 
miſdemeanor, and the other proſe- 
cuting them. What tended to en- 
creaſe the number of theſe peſtilent 
fellows was, that the informers 


were entitled to a fourth part of 


the effects of the perſons convicted. 
Wicked princes rewarded and coun- 
Fa this miſchievous tribe: 
but Titus ſet on foot a moſt diligent 
ſearch after them, and puniſhed 
ſuch as he found, with death or 
baniſhment. . Trajan alſo is praiſed | 
by Pliny for a ſimilar conduct. See 

Delator, Mandator. 5 
IxrulA, Was a mitre worn by 
the Roman and Grecian priefts, upon 
RE Ss. 


oured on the tombs of children 


% 
* 


in general. 
molt of his hiſtory from inſcriptions 


1 
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the head; from which, on each fide” 
hang a ribband. The covering the 
head with a mitre was rather a R 
man than a Grecian cuſtom, intro- 
duced into Jraly by Hueat, who 


covered: his head and face at the 
ore ah of ſacrifice, leſt any 

1-boding omen ſhould difturb the 
rites, The Irfulz were commonly 


made of wool and were not only worn 
by the prieſts, but were put upon 


the horns of the victims, upon the 


altar and the temple. The Infulæ 


were alſo called Vittæ. See Sacri- 


ce, Victim, Vitta. 


Incexv1, a deſignation of ſuch 
citizens of Rome as were born free 


themſelves, and of parents who . 


had been always free. It is uſed in 


contradiſtinction to Libertini and 
Liberti. See Libertini, Liberti, &c. 


Inscr1yTIONs were the com- 
mon methods of tranſmitting to 


poſterity an account of their tranſ- 


actions, practiſed by the ancients 
Sanc honiathon drew 


found in temples and on columns, 


both amongſt the Hebrews and the 


Heathens, The Greeks and Romans 
were exceedingly fond of being 
mentioned in inſcriptions. Large 
volumes of them have been col- 


lected by Gruter, Reineſius, Fabretti 


and Grævius. The firſt public 
monuments we are told were made 
of plates of lead, and the treaties of 


confederacy between the Jeaus and 


Romans were contained upon plates 
IxTERCESSsIO, was the inter- 


ference of a Tribune of the Roman 


people to prevent the paſſing of a 
decree in the Senate. It was done 


by the ſingle word Veto. Any ma- 


giſtrate might inhibit the acts of his 
equal or inferior; but the Tribune 


alone had the power of controuling 


the acts of all the reſt, and were 


themſelves uncontroulable. This 


kind of interference whether from 


» 
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the Tribune or any other magiſtrate, f 


had the name o Buterceſſto. n See 


Tribune, Se. a | 
InTexcisr diet, amongſt the 
Romans, were a ſort of half holi- 
co one part of which was" allot. 
ted to ordinary buſineſs, and the 


other to holy and religious exer- 
ciſes. Some of theſe days were 
faſti in the morning, and nefafft in 


the afternoon; and others were 


nefaſti in the morning, and faſfi in 


the afternoon. They were called 


interciſi becauſe they were, as it 
were, cut afunder. See Day, Faſti, 
Nefafti. . | Ae 


Iraks of money, was com- 
monly paid by the Romans on the 
calends, for they imagined the days 


after the nozes, ides, and calends un- 


fortunate, but it is more than pro- 


bable the poor wretches, who had 
it not in their power to ſatisfy their 
creditors, would look upon the ca- 
lends as the moſt unlucky day in 
all the month. Calends were fixed 


upon as days of payment, becauſe 


it was cuſtomary to, lend, money at 
ſo much per cent. per month. 
Uſury prevailed ſo much at the be- 


ginning of the commonwealth as to 
occaſion many ſeditions; but the 


laws of the twelve tables reduced 


the intereſt from a moſt exorbitant 
rate to one per cent. per month. It 


was at length reduced to half, 
which is equal to fix per cent, per 
ann. But ſuch was the propenſity of 

the people of Rome, to uſury, that 
further regulations were found ne- 


cellary, and were accordingly made. 


The Jeauiſb law prohibited | 
1 4 


ſpecies of uſury, from a ch 
car of deſtroying that charity, and 
brotherly tendernefs, which ought 


to be maintained betwixr ſubje@ 


and fubjet, But tho' the Jeu. 


were forbidden to receive uſury of 

each other, this prohibition did not 

extend to ſtrangers — for whenever 8 

they caught hold of a ſtranger the7 
| ” never 
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ano failed to fleece him, if poſ- 


— 


no perſon on any pretence could 
take more intere an he firſt a- 


greed for—and the rate of intereſt 
was to be moderate, but different 
times required different limitati- 
ons. No Athenian was permitted 
to lend money to be exported, ex- 
cept for corn or other allowable 


commodity. 


- 


_ InTzzLUDE, any kind of enter- 


tainment exhibited between the 
acts of a play, to amuſe the ſpecta- 
tors, till the performers were ready 
to proceed with the remaingder.— 
Amongſt the ancients, the chorus 
ſang the interludes, to mark the in- 
tervals of the acts; this was during 
the continuance of ancient tragedy. 
Afterwards they made uſe o 

tomimes to prevent ms * 
from growing weary of the 5 
ut 5 Are muſt be cle 
taſte of thoſe who are better enter- 
tained with low. and nonſenſical 
diverſions, than with manly ſenti- 
ment and conſiſtent pieces of muſic. 
Armftotle and Horace lay it down as 
a rule, that interludes ſhould be 
compoſed of ſongs that bear a rela- 
tion to, and are founded on, the 
principal parts of the drama. 

IX TENA Ex, was that . {ſupreme 
magiſtrate who governed between 
the death of one King, and the 
election of another. The office 


was taken by turns by the Senators, | 


continuing in the hands of every 


man five days, or, according to 


Plutarch, only twelve hours at 
time. This office was continued 
under the conſular government; at 
leaſt we meet with the name of In- 
terrex occaſionally created to hold 
aſſemblies, when the proper ma- 
giſtrates were either abſent, or in- 
capable of acting, by reaſon of an 
undue election. 

. InvsT19 frontis, burning in the 


According to the Grecian laws, 


- 
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foreheld. This was a e | 
inflicted by the Romans, on ſuch 
as were guilty” of calumniating a 


perſon, by bringing againſt him an 
accuſation or charge which tended 


to ruin his reputation, and ſeemed 


to be founded in malice. Seę 
auß, * Wees 
| 4 called alſo ip/iles, ſub- 


files or fubſule, were thin plates of 


metal, which the Salli bore in their 
hands, while they performed their 
dances. Theſe plates were worked 


into the ſhapes of men and women. 


Sec Sali. e wax; 468 
Isz0GAT10, a law term amongſt 
the Romans, fgnifying the inſtru- 
ment in which were put down. th 
puniſhments which the law pro- 


vided, againſt ſuch offences as any 
perſon was accuſed of, by py 4% 5 
7 e £ E 


trate, before the peaple. 
puniſhments were firſt proclaimę 
vi voce by the accuſer, and t 
was called 2 : The. | 
being immediately after exprefli 
in writing, took th | | 

tio, in reſpect of the 


people, who 


were to be conſulted oraſked abant _ 
it, and was called [rrogetio in e- 


ſpect of the criminal, as it —_— | 


e mulet or puniſhment aſſig 


him by the accuſer. - NY. 
IsSELASTIcs were games and _ 
conteſts celebrated in Greece and 


Ala in the time of the Roman Em 
perors, The victors were.crowngd 


on the ſpot immediately. after the 


conteſt, had pe 


public expence, carried home in 


triumph and entitled to mani con- 


ſiderable pi vileges. 4 


Is ia, were abominable | feaſts 


and facrifices, ſolemnized in ho- 


nour of the Goddeſs 700 They 
-obſc 


were full of all kinds of obſcenities 


and impurities, and held far nine 

days ſueceſſively. The Senate abo-—- 

liſhed them under the 5 ö 
'Thoſe, who. 


Pifa and re 
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were 


e name of Rg, 


| penſions allowed, were 
furniſhed with proviſions at the 
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were initiated took an oath of ſe- 


* * 


. crecy, and indeed fo ſhameful 
were their practices that they would 


not bear relating. 


IsTMLAN games, were cele- 


brated in the [fhmus of Corinth, 
from which they took their name, 
at the temple of Ibmian Neptune, 
which was ſurrounded with a thick 
foreſt of pine. Some ſay they were 


_ Inftituted in honour of Palemon or 


Melicertes, others report that they 
were inſtituted by Theſeus in honour 


of Neptune, others again. contend 
that there were diſtinct games, ob- 


ſeryed in the 1#hmus, one for Meli- 


certes and andther for Neptune. — 
Some ſay that the [thman games 
were celebrated every three years, 
others every four, and others every 
five. The victors were rewarded 


wh with a garland of pine, afterwards 


_parlley was given, and at laſt the 
Pine was reſumed, and 100 filver 
-drachme were added. The con- 
teſts were of the ſame kind as at 
the ho games. So great was the 
-concourle at theſe games that on! 
the principal people, of the — 4 
remarkable cities, could have place. 
The Athenians were only allowed 
Jo much room as the ail of their 
ſhip, which they ſent ' yearly to 
Delos, could cover. The preſi- 
-dents of theſe games were at firſt 
._ Corinthians, afterwards Sicyonians. 
| hey were in high veneration, both 
for their antiquity and the religion 
by which they were” conſecrated. 


After a ſhort ſuſpenſion they were 


With great induſtry revived.” The 
" #Sheans were the only people of 
Greece who were excluded from the 
bmi an games, and this exclufion 
was occalioned by a quarre l. 
ITRYNTERION, a ſtaff of laurel 
which prophets uſually carried in 


their hands amongſt the Greeks, It 


wis ſometimes called Sceptrum or 
%%% 

Juni. See Near of Fubilee. 
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 Jovex 9ueſtionts, in the Roman 
courts of 3 a perſon deputed 
by the prætor to manage trials; the 
prætor himſelf only performing the 
principal buſineſs. This magif- 
trate is ſometimes called Princeps 
Judicum. He was next in order 
to the 1 See Prator, Qæ- 
e e eee 

1 certain ſupreme ma- 
giſtrates who governed the Maelites 
from the time of Ju till the 
reign of Saul. Thele Judges re- 
ſembled the Athenian Arcbom, or 
Roman Difators. The dignity of 
Judge was for life, but not always 
in uninterrupted ſucceſſion, God 
himſelf, by ſome expreſs declara- 
tion of his will, wh a appointed 
the Judges: But the Maelites did 
not always wait for his appoint- 
ment, but ſometimes choſe them- 
ſelyes a Judge, in times of danger. 
The power of the Judges extended 
to affairs of peace'and war. They 
were protectors of the laws, de- 
fenders of religion, avengers of all 
crimes; but they could make no 
laws, nor impoſe any new burthens 
upon the people. They lived 
without pomp or retinue, unlefs 


their own fortunes enabled! them 
to do it; for the revenues of their 


office conſiſted in voluntary pre- 
ſents from the people. They con- 
tinued from 5 

till the beginning of the reign of 


* 


Saul, being a ſpaee of about 339 


years. 


1 Jvpoxs, for ordinary affairs, 


civil and religious, were appointed 
by Mofes in every city, ta terminate 
differences; in affairs of greater 
conſequence, the differences were 
referred to the fudge of Aaron's 


family, and the Judge of the peo- 


ple or prince-at that time eſtabliſh- 


ed. Maſes likewiſe ſer up two 


courts in all the cities, one conſiſt- 
ing of Prieſts and Lewites, to deter- 
mine points concerning the my 
g ; ? . ks 83 * * # an 


death of ' Foſbua 


Ju 


and reli gion; the other conſiſting 
of ce of ſamilies, to decide in 


civil matters. See Sanhedrim. 
JUDGMENT. See Aal. 9 


Aceuſatio. n 

»Jupices ſele#i, were perſons 
ſummoned by the prætor, to give 
their verdict in criminal matters in 
the Roman courts, as juries do in 
ours. No perſon could: be regularly 
admitted into this number till he 
was twenty-five years of age. The 
Sortitio Judicum, 
the jury, was the office of the Judeæ 
Quæſtionis, and was performed af- 
ter both parties were come into 


court, for each had a right to reject 


or challenge whom they pleaſed, 
others being fabſtirated. in their 
room. The number of the Judices 


_ | ſelefti varied, according to the na- 


ture of the charge. When the pro- 

per number appeared, they were 
{worn, took their places in the ſub- 

fellia, and heard the trial. ves 

Trak .-... 

Jupicta centumviralia, were 
trials before the Centumviri, to 
whom the prætor committed the de- 
ciſion of certain matters of inferior 
nature, like our juſtices of peace at 
the quarter- ſeſſions. 
Judicia centunrviralia, a ſpear was 


ſuck up in the forum to ſignify that 


the court was ſitting. See Cen- 
tumviri. 
Jupicrum Fs Fs Wo was an ac- 
tion brought againſt the plaintiff 
for falſe accuſation. The puniſh- 

ment upon conviction, was izzftio 
Frontis, or branding i in the forehead, 
See Inuftio. 

Jubiciun falf, was an action 
which lay againſt the Judges for 
. or unjuſt proceedings. 

Jupicium. prevericationis, was 


an action brought againſt the pro- 


ſecutor, after the criminal was ac- 
| 1 for ſuppreſſing the evi- 
ence of, or extenuating his guilt, 


| anther! than urging it N and 


kein it to light. Yo $i 
9 5 puniſhment inflicted by the vitori- 


or impanogling - ts 5 


us, the ſeventh in order, 


During the. 


_ twenty-ſeven girls, habited in long 


run 


Jvaun, an humiliating 1 of” 


. 
a 5 
eo # $ 
s 
” 
* 
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ous Romans upon their vanquiſhed. 
enemies. It was thus: : They ſet. 
up two ſpears, and laying a third 
acroſs, in the form of a. gallows, - 
they ordered thoſe who. had ſurren-. 
dered themſelves, to paſs. under 
this ignominious erection, without 
3 or belts. None ſuffered the 

re of paſſing ſub j ub jugo butſuchas 

TED obliged to ſurrender. 

1355 was the fifth month of the 
old Roman year, and known by the 
name of Quintilis; but received the 
name of july in compliment to 
Julius Cæſar, who e the 
calendar, in ſuch a manner, that 
this month ſtood as ĩt does now with 
Its name 
was changed by Mark Antony. The 
firſt of this month was a tune ap- 
pointed for paying houſe, rents, and 
1 lodgings. See Martial 

12. Epigr. 32. 

Jung was the fourth cock. of | 
the old Reman year, but the fixth. 
of the year as reformed by Numa 
and Julius Ceſar. Some ſuppoſe 
it received its name in honour 
Junius Brutus. It was looked upon. 
as under the protection of Mercury. 

JunoNALLa, a feſtival obſerved 
by the Romans in honour of Tune. 
It was inſtituted on account of cer- 
tain prodigies that happened in 
Italy, and was celebrated by ma- 
trons, In the ſolemnity two white 
cows were led from the temple., of 
Apollo, into the city, thro. the gate 
called Carmentalis, and two images 
of Juno, made of - cypreſs, were 
born in 8 10 hen marched 


robes, ſinging an hymn to the 
Goddeſs ; then came' the Decem- | 
wviri, crowned with laurel, in veſt- 
ments edged with purple. This 
;mpous company, going thro” the 
icus TER had a dance in the 

| La. 8 r 


us 


t field of Nome; from thence 
8 ceeded, through che Forum 
Hum, to the temple of Juno, 
ac the victims were facrificed 
by the Decemviri, and the 
images were left ſtanding. 
feſtival is not mentioned in the 0 15 
of Ovid, but is fully defcrib 
1 Lab. 7, Her. 3. The A 
n the . was com- 
poſed hy Livius the 
; Nerve e 
required to be taken in the Roman 
courts of law, by the contending 
parties, in which they called hea- 
ven to witneſs that they did not 
proceed with a deſign to abuſe each 
other. 
: Jos civile, amongſt the e 
ſig ified no more than the inter- 
pretation given by the learned, of 
the laws of the 5. —— tables, tho! 
the phraſe now extends to the 
whole ſyſtem of the Roman laws. 
Jvs civitatis, fignifies freedom 
x the city of Rome, which. entitled 
ſe perſons who had obtained it, 
to molt of the privileges of Roman 
citizens—yet it differs from Jus 
giritium, which extended to a// 
advantages which a free native 
of Rome was entitled to- the differ- 
' ence is much the ſame as betwixt 
denization and naturalization with 
. us. 22 ' 
Jus Bonorarium, was a name 
given to thoſe Raman laws, which 
Were made up of edicts of the ſu- 
preme magiſtrates, particularly the 
" IN: 
ang imaginis was the right of 
pictures and ſtatues amongſt 
mans, and had ſome reſem- 
Es to the right of bearing a coat 
of arms amongſt us. This honour 
was allowed to none, but thoſe 
Whoſe anceſtors or themſalves had 
borne ſome curule office, that is, had 
been Carule alle, Cenfor, Pretor 
or Conſul. See Imagines. 
"This uſe of _—_ ee. which che 


a 


IN 
gave was the exhibit- 


* 


Imaginis 


ak m Tongs proceflions, Kc. 


See Funeral. 

Jus papirianum, was the laws of 
Romulus, Numa, and other Kings 
of Rom, collected into a body by 
Sextus Þ trius, who lived in the 
time of Targuin the Proud, which 
accounts for the name. 

Jus trium' liberorum was a privi- 
lege granted to ſuch 1 in the 

t 


city of Rome as had three children, 
by which they were exempted from 
all troubleſome offices. e ſame 


exemption was granted to any per- 
ſons who lived in other parts of 
Traly, having four children; and 
thoſe that lived in the provinces, 
provided they had five (or as ſome 
lay ſeven) children, were intitled 
to the ſame i 8 This was 
gdod policy, and tended to the po- 
lation 2 the Empire. For- 4 
further account of theſe privileges, - 
ſee Children. 
 JuszuranDuM. See Oath, 
earin "x J 
Jvvzxarzs ludi, were games 
inſtituted by Nero at the Menkeg of 
his beard. They were at firſt pri- 
vately celebrated in his palace or 
garden; but ſoon Bebe public 
and magnificent. The fol owing 
Emperors held yearly games in the 
palace, under the name of Fuve- 
zalia, on the firſt day of January, 
We meet alſo with the 2 
ventutis inſtituted by Salinator 


ing the Senenſian war, for the health 


and ſafety of the youth of Rome, a a 
plague then raging in the city. 
IJrxx, a bird made uſe of b * 
ancients in their incantations, d 
cite love. The tongue 
moſt effectual n es th they 
ſometimes faſtened the whole bird 
to a wheel of wax, which they 
turned over the fire till the 4 
was conſumed ; by this filly trie 
expecting to inflate the object 
their defires with a mutual Tan 


1 
wo 
% * 
5 be 
* a \ 
1 


T am ſorry I have it not in my 
er to gratify my fair readers, 
informing them what bird the 
Yar was; but their own natural 
charms are enough to ſecure them 


admirers; without the aid of an, 
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3 See Ceadar. 


"KaLenDs, See Calends., © 

"KaraiTEs, were a ſect amongſt 
the Jeaus, who adhered cloſely to 
the text and letter of the ſcriptures, 
rejecting  Rabbinical interpretati- 
ons, and the ravings of the cabbala. 
They are ſaid to trace their deſcent 


from Ezra, and to boaſt much of 
their origin; but it is a matter of 
the greateſt difficulty to fix the time n 

y Eagle, as being the bird of :Fowe,” 
firſt began. The particulars of firſt 


when, or the manner how, the 


their difference with the Rabbinifts 
may. be thus briefly ſummed up, — 
The Karaites deny that the oral 
law came from Moſes, and reject 
the traditions. They abhor the 
talmud, and obſerve the ſabbath 
with more rigor than the Rabbini/ts. 
The word Karaite 1s Babylonic, and 
ſignifies a Scripturif/. See Rabbi. 
Kines were not known amongſt 
the 1/-aelites till the reign of Saul. 
Before him they were governed, at 
firſt, by Elders, as in Egypt; then 


by Princes of God's appointment, 


n Moſes and Toſoua; then by 
Nes, 1b me time of Samuel, and 
t of all by Kings. See Judges. 
Moſt of the * 8 
governed at firſt by Kings, who 
Were choſen by the people, to de- 
cide- differences and execute a 
8 which was limited by laws. 
They commanded armies, preſided 
over the worſhip of the Gods, &c. 
This royalty was generally heredi- 


other, than their uſual witchera; 
Some ſay the ynx was a mulica 
inſtrument* and others ſay it is 4 
general name for all ſorts of allure · 
F dev vy age 
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' * 


tary; but if the vices of the heir 
to the crown were odious to the. 
| people, or if the oracle had ſo com · 
manded, he was cut off from the 


right of ſucceſſion ; yet the Kings 
were eee to hold their ſave+ 
reignty by the appointment of u- 
piter. The enſign of Majeſty was 
the ſceptre, which was made of 
wood, adorned with ftuds of gold, 


and ornamented at the top with 


ſome figure z commonly that of an 


Rome alſo was governed at. fig 
by Kings, who were elected hy the 
people, with the approbation af 
the Senate, and concurrenee af the 


Augurs, Their power extendedam 


religion, the revenues, the 


and the adminiſtratign af juſtices 
The monarchical form of govern 


ment ſubſiſted 244 years in Ram 


under ſeven Kings, the laſt of whom 


was Tarquittius Superbus. - - 


KIA of Feaſts, See Alu.. 


KIxNOR, a muſical inſtrument 


amongſt the ancient Jews, which 
tranſlators generally render Citharas 

It had a baſe or hollow ſounding. 
belly, cloſe by which aroſe 9 
perpendicular branches, -\acxolþ - 
which was faſtened a piece of 
wood, and to the piece of wood wN] ers 
fixed three, fix, or nine ſtrings to b 


played upon with the fingers, or 
touched with the bow. 3 


Kiss ixo, by ow of ſalutation, E: 


or as a token of 
practiſed in all nat 


has been 
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aan Emperors ſaluted their prinei- 
"officers by a kiſs. Kiſſing the 


outh or the eyes was the uſual 
compliment upon any promotion 
or happy event. Soldiers kifled 


the General's hand when he quitted 


his office. Fathers, amongſt the 
| Remans, had ſo much delicacy, 
that they never embraced their 


wives in the preſence of their 


daughters. Near relations were 
- allowed to kiſs their female kin- 
dred on the mouth, but this was 
done in order to know whether 


tmey ſmelt of wife or not, becauſe 


the Romar ladies, in ſpite of a pro- 
hibition to the contrary, were found 
fometimes to have made too free 


” 
* 
- 


"> . 
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T ABARIFERI, amongſt the 
5 Romans, were ſtandard bear- 
ers who carried the labarum. Sec 
„eon, ͤ | 
+ LaBARUM, was the banner or 
ftandard born before the Roman 
Emperors in the wars. It conſiſted 


of a long lance with a ſtaff placed 


aeroſs on the top, at right angles, 
from which hung a ſplendid ſtrea- 
mer of purple, edged with fringe, 
and beſet with precious ſtones.— 
' Conſtantine, in the room of the 
eagle, which before his time had 
been painted upon it, added a croſs, 
with a eypher expreſſive of the 


A name of Jeſus, which Danet ſays | 


was aP with the letters A and Q, 
j. e. the beginning and the end.— 
Some {ay the cypher of this ſtand- 
ard was X P. the two. firſt letters 
of the Greek word XPIL TOS. 
 Conftantine choſe fifty of the braveſt 
men in the guards, to bear it on 
their ſhoulders in turn; and the 
Emperor himſelf informed Euſebius, 
that in the battle againſt Maxentius, 


Lo: 


had parted with it. 


LAB 


with che juice of the grape. Slaves 


kiſſed their maſters hand, who uſed 


to hold it out to them for that pur- 


poſe. Kiſſing was a cuſtomary 
mode of ſalutation amongſt the 
Jeaus, as we may collect from the 
circumſtance of Judas approaching 
his maſter with a kiſs; Relations 
uſed to kiſs their kindred” when 
dying, and when dead ; when dy- 
ing, out of a ftrange opinion that 
they ſhould imbibe the departing 
ſoul; and when dead, by way of 
valedictory ceremony, They even 
kifled the corple after it was, con- 
veyed to the pile, when it had 
heen ſeven. or eight days dead. 


| 


the perſon who *bore it was mira- . 
culoufly. defended by it fram all 
danger—and died the inſtant he 


This ſtandard, the Romans took 
from the Germans, | Daci, Sarmatæ, 
Pannonians, &c. whom they had 
overcome. The name Labarum 
was not known before the time of 
Conſtantine, but the form of it, 
abating, the ſymbols of chriſtianity 
was uſed in their ſtandards by all 
the preceding Emperors. Critics 
are not agreed as to the derivation | 
of the word, but have found it an 
ample pela for diſputation, _ 

_ LaBRUM; a great tub which 
ſtood at the entrance both of the 


yew temple, and thoſe of the 


dgans, containing water for the 
prieſts to waſh themſelves in, pre- 
vious to their ſacrifices. It was 
alſo the name of a bathing tub uſed 


in the baths of the ancients. The 


S. S. call it the brazen ſea,  _ 

 LaByYRINTH, a building full of 

intricate and perplexing turns and 
eee meanders, 


* * 


l 


meanders, ſo contrived that if a 


perſon went in, he could not, with- 
dut the utmoſt difficulty, find his 
Way out again. There were four 
Labyrinths famous in antiquity, 
one at Crete, another at Lempos, 
another in Egypt on the banks of 
Maris, and another in 7aly built 
by Por/enna King of the Etrurians. 
The Egyptian Labyrinth was the 
moſt ancient, but that of Crete 
built by Dædalus, was the molt fa- 
mous and moſt frequently menti- 
oned in claſſic authors. the 
- *Laccos, was a ditch or trench 
uſed by the Greeks by way of altar, 
when they ſacrificed to the infernal 
Gods le deities. 
LACERNA, a coarſe thick gar- 
ment, worn by the Romans over 
their gowns like a cloak, to kee 
off the rain and cold. It was firſt 
uſed in the camp, but afterwards 
admitted into the city. The Em- 
perors wore the /acerna of a purple 
Te The lacerna was at firſt very 
ſhort, but was lengthened after it 


till the civil wars and the triumvi- 
rate; before this time it was con- 


fined to the ſoldiers. Senators were 
forbidden wearing it in the city by 


V alentinian and Theodofius. Mar- 
tial makes mention of lacernæ worth 

0,000 /efterces. Some confound 
this garment with the penula; but 
it ſeems rather to have reſembled 
the chlamys and birrus. Some au- 
thors contend that the /acerna was 
worn by women, reſting their ar- 


gument on theſe two paſſages of 


Juvenal and Horace. 


1 | 
Ipſe lacernatæ cum ſe j ad aret amice 
. Fuv. Sat. 
Sub clara nuda lacerna. 
Hur. Sat. 7. Lib. 2. v. 48. 


but, whoever examines theſe paſ- 
ſages, - will find that Juvenal is 
ſpeaking of the Catamite Sporus— 


Lac 


flight of birds, e. See _Aupur, * 
became faſhionable, which was not I. 


2 * | . e * 
% ; I 


and that the line in Hader oughit | 
to be ſub clarũ nuda [ucernd, allud- 


ing to the cuſtom, which prevailed 


amongſt the proſtitutes, o in 
lamps b they ae . 
ſtreets in the night, 1 
LACRHRRIMATORIESG were ſmall 
glaſs or earthen veſſels, wherein 
were put the tears which the fur. 
viving friends and relations 'wept 
for the dead. Theſe, with their 
contents, were buried with the 
urns and aſhes of the deceaſed. 


the cabinets of the curious. 
Laconicun, a ſhort pithy ſen- 
tentious ſpeech, ſuch as the Lace- 
demonians were remarkable for: 
Their way of delivering themſelves 
was very conciſe, and much to the 
pun | . 
EMA, Was 2 gown worn 
the' Roman Augurs, and Br. 
their office. In this gown. they 
covered their heads When they 
made their obſervations” on the 


hrymatories are to be found in 


I. 3 


Lamiz, a fort of demons who 


had their exiſtence in'the imaging- 


tions of the Heathens, and were 
a ms to devour children. 
Their form was human, reſembling 
beautiful women. Horace makes 
mention of them in his , of Pb 


_etry. The name, according to 


ſome, is derived from /anio to teur, 
or according to others, is a'corrup- 
tion of a Hebrew word: ſignifying 
to devour. They are alſo called 
Larve or Lemures. "II EO 
Lam?s were in general uſe a- 


mongſt the Jews, Greeks and No- 


mans.” The candleſtick with ſeven 
branches, placed in the ſanctuary 


| oy Maſes, and thoſe which Solomon 
art 


erwards prepared for the temple 
were ch al lamps, filled with 


dil, and fixed upon the branches. 
The lamps or candleſticks made uſe 


of by the Jeæus in their own houſes, 


were generally put intoa very high 


LAN 


: fan: e 


f the fooliſh virgins, &c. in the 
pel, were of a different ſort. 


— 


Fey were a ſort of torches made 
of tren or potters earth, wrapped 


about with old linen, and moiſten- 


ed, fram time to time, with oil. 


atth. xxv. 1, 2. The lamps of 


1 #dean's {ſoldiers were of the ſame 


kind. The uſe of wax was not 
unknown to the Romans, but they 
generally burnt lamps; hence the 

verb Tempus et oleum perdidi— 


J have loſt ny (labour. Lamps 


were ſometimes burnt in honour 


of the dead, both by . Greeks and 
wes. But a great diſpute has 
been raiſed amongſt the learned, 
concerning theſe ſcpulchral lamps. 
Pliny, St. en, and others have 
Jed many to believe that the anci- 
ents had the invention of perpetual 
ps; and ſome. of the moderns 
ve vainly endeavoured to find 


| = ſecret, _ The evidence of 


Phy and St. Auſtin is not Sufficient 
to induec us to believe that a lamp 
was ever contrived to bury for 1000 
years, much leſs that the ancients 
— how * 2 burn 

EVEr. #5 is & poor 
hift. .. The thing, 4p is con 


ttary to the known. principles of 


nature; and as inconceivable as 


the perpetual motion. 


Lanka, an offenfive weapon, 
with a long ſtaff, like a half-pike. 
It conſiſted of three parts, the ſhaft, 


„ the wings, and the dart. Pliny 


attributes the invention of this in- 
ſtrument to the Ztoltans ;, Feſtus 
derives.it from the Greek MYXn, 
which it exactly reſembled. It 
was pointed with iron. 

. Lancearn, ſoldiers, whoſe 
chief weapon was the lancea. The 
Remam held them in great eſteem. 


We meet with them in writers of 
the middle age. 


Lax cv. Both the Greeks 
and Rewens were particularly care- 


— 


new ones, is a mark, he thinks, of 


LAN 


ful of preſerving the purity. of their 
language. It ſeems amongſt the 
Romans to have been a point, which 
they thought worthy the attention 
of the ſtate itſelf; tor we find the 
Cumeans not daring to make uſe of 
the Latin language, in their public 
acts, without having firſt obtained 


leave in form. . Tiberius himſelf 


would not hazard the word mono- 
polium in the Senate, without mak- 
ing an excuſe for employing a fo- 
reign term. Seneca gives it as a 
certain maxim, that wherever a 


general falſe taſte in ſtile and ex 


Preſſion prevails, it is an infallible 
ſign of a corruption of manners in 
that people: A liberty of intro- 
ducing obſolete words, or ſorming 
an equal licentiouſneſs of the moral 
kind. Accordingly it is obſerved, 


there are ſcarce more than eight vr 
ten inſtances of new. words to be 


produced from the moſt approve 

Raman writers, in the —— of 
two or three centuries. If this 
mode of reaſoning, concerning the 
morals of the ſtate, was introduced 
and applied in our on country, 
no nation on the face of the Garth 


culd appear more eeN for 


no nation is more fond of adapting 
new words, tho* our language is 
ſufficiently copious. This delicacy 
of Seneca appears to be carried a 
little too far, and his manner of 
eſtimating the morals of the people 
muſt be a little fallacious. The 
Greeks were very remarkable for 
their diſcernment of provincialiſms, 
eſpecially the Athenians, Whoſe 
dialect was incogceivably ſweet and 
elegant. 8 
LAx ISH, amongſt the Romans, 
was a maſter-gladiator, who taught 
the uſe of 1 The.l/anifte had 
always perſons under them, ready 


to diſpoſe of themſelves ta enter- 


tain the people in the ſhews, - For 


this purpoſe they either purchaſed 
; | gia” 


we | 
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5 together with his other idols. 
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eller ors; or educated in that art 


children that had been expoſed, or 
bargained with cruel maſters for 
diſobedient flaves, or | 
captives. Theſe poor wretches 
were ready, at the ſhorteſt warn- 
ing, to lay down their lives, to en- 
tertain a bloody-minded populace. 
Laniſta is ſometimes uſed to ſignify 
an executioner. See Gladiators. 
LARAR IU, was a chapel which 
the Romans frequently had in their 


houſes for the houſhold Gods called 


Lares. Sfartian ſays that Alexan- 
der the ſon of Mammeus kept, in his 
lararium, the figure of our Saviour, 


LARENTINALIA, a Roman feaſt, 
held on the 23d of September. It 
is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been 
inſtituted in honour of the Lares; 


but others, with greater probabi- 


lity, imagine it to be the ſame 
with Laurentalia, in honour of Acta 
Laurentia. 


LaROITIo, Was a diſtribution 


of corn, proviſion, cloaths, money, 


&c. to the people of Rome. Grac- 
chus, when Tribune, to make him- 
ſelf popular, paſſed. a law for ſup- 
plying the E. citizens with 
corn, at a very low rate, out of 
the public granaries. Claudius, 
another - Tribune, with the fame 
views to popular applauſe, pro- 
cured'it to be diſtributed gratis.— 
Cato, to win the common people 


from Cæſar, perſuaded the Senate 
to do the ſame, and zoo, ooo citi- 


zens ſhared in the diſtribution.— 


Ceſar after his triumph extended his 


bounty to 150,000, giving them 
each a ina. The Roman Empe- 
rors enlarged ſtill further the liſt of 
thoſe who were to partake of their 
diſtributions. Largitio is frequent- 
ly taken in a bad ſenſe, to ſignify 


a maſked bribery ; whereby can- 


didates purchaſed votes, when they 


ſtood far places of. honour or truſt 


in the ſtate. The diſtribution of 


purchaſed 


money was called Congiarium, 
the diſtributors, affe and 


Tak 
> 


and 


gueftres. See Congiarium. 
LaTras, a feſtival amongſt the” 


Romans, in honour of Japitey La- 
- tialts, or Latiaris, the ſame with 


the Frriæ Lating. 
Latine. 


LarTicrave, was an honours otra. © 
ble diſtinction, peculiar,” in che 
times of the republic, to the S- 


natort, but whether it was a parti 


cular kind of garment, or only au 
ornament upon it, the erities are 


not agreed: But the more general 
opinion is, that it was à broad 


fore · part of their tunic, and round 


r 
1 


ſtripe of purple ſewed upon the | 


the middle of the breaſt. There 


| wor panes on the /atus tlawur . 


or Jaticlave, which appeared like 


the heads of large nails, whence” 


ſome think it derived its name. 


The Senators, Pretors, and chief 
magiſtrates of colonies and munici- 


= cities, had a right to wear it. 
he pretexta was always worn over | 
rater pro- 


it; but when the | 
nounced ſentence of death, the 


pretexta was then put off, and the 


* 
. 
* 
F 
” 
* 


laticlave” retained. The laticla- © 


wium differed from the angufficla- 
vium, but authors do not agree in 
what reſpect this difference con- 


ſiſted; the moſt general opinion 
ſeems to he, ther the lips or 


ſtripes of purple were narrower 
the angiuſticlave. 


. *3 4 


© Larinz\ FERI. See Fries 


Latin. 


* 


ſtone quarry: But the 


= 
in 


LaTtomia, properly ſigniſies 4 
45 places 
whence ſtones had been dug hav- 
ing been made uſe of ſometimes a6 


CY 


dungeons, jails, or priſons for cri- 


minals, it is oftentimes” applied as 
There was a 


4 
x ” 


a name for a priſon. 
pr of confinement of this fort at 


ome, near the Tullianum ; another 


at Syracuſe, in which Cicero ſays” 


LaTRI-- 


Verres had ſhut up Roman citizens. 


... fuller account of the 
game expreſſes ſo well the chance 


l 


Nane were public houſes 
office, or neceſſaries amongſt the 
Romans. 


of antiquity, that they had any 
privies in their houſes. The la- 
trinæ were public places where the 


« . 


flaves waſhed and emptied their 


maſter's cloſe-ſtools. We are pretty 
well aſſured that the | Romans had 
public places of convenience, which 
were covered over, and had a ſpunge 
hanging up in them for cleanlineſs. 
Rich men had cloſe-ſtools, which 
were taken away occaſionally to 


the common ſhores. The common 


people were in a ſituation in this 
reſpe& ſimilar to the inhabitants of 
a flouriſhing city in the northern 
part of Great Britain. | 
LaTrONEs, the ſame as /atrun 
cult. See Latrunculi, © 
_ LaTRUNCUL1, a game amongſt 
the Romans, of much the ſame na- 
ture with our cheſs. The /atrun- 


culi were properly the cheſs-men, 


called alſo Latrones and Calculi.— 
They were made of glaſs, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed by black and white co- 
lours. Sometimes they were made 
of wax, or other convenient ſub- 
ſtance, Some- give the invention 
of this game to Palamedes when at 


the ſiege of Troy; Seneca attributes 


it to Chilon, one of the ſeven Gre- 
cian Sages ; others honour Pyrrbus 
with the invention; and others 
again contend that it is of Perſian 
origin — but is not this Lis de land 
caprins ? Frequent alluſions to this 
game are met with in the Romar 
clafics, and a little poem was wrote 
upon it addreſſed to Pi, which 


others of Lucan, in the end of ſome 
editions of whoſe works. it is to be 
found, and to which I refer for a 


ame. This 


and order of war, that it is, with 


great appearance of probability, at- 


We do not find, in the 
writings or buildings that remain 


| ſouls. 
ſome ſay was the work of Owia, 


LAY; 


tributed to ſome military officer as 
the inyentor. One Canius Fulius 
was ſo exceedingly fond of cheſs, 
that after he was ſentenced to death 
by Caligula, he was found playing, 
but interrupted in his game by a 
call to execution ; he obeyed the 
ſummons, but firſt deſired the Cen- 
turion who brought the fatal order, 


to bear witneſs that he had one man 


upon the board more than his anta- 


goniſt, that he might not falſely 


brag of victory when he ſhould be 
no more. | 9 . 
LAV DAI, in a legal ſenſe was 
the teſtimony delivered in court of 
the accuſed perſon's good behavi- 
our and integrity of life. It re- 
ſembled the cuſtom, which pre- 
vails in our trials, of calling per- 
ſons to ſpeak to the character of the 
priſoner. The leaſt number of the 
laudatores amongſt the Romans was 


Lavpicoeni, amongſt the Ro- 
mans, applauders, who for reward 
entered the rehearſal-rooms, at- 


- tended the repetition of plays, and 


were in waiting when orations were 
pronounced, in order to raiſe or 
encreaſe the acclamation and ap- 
plauſe. | . 

LaurL, being ſacred to Apollo, - 
the God of prophecy, was much 
uſed by hols who pretended to 
inſpiration. The prophets had 
their heads ſurrounded with its 
leaves, carried in their hands a 
ſceptre of its wood called IdwyInguoy, 


by way of 2 wand, and fre- 


quently chewe 


its leaves to tempt 
the God to take 


poſſeſſion of their 
(| 


F 


LAURENTALIA, a Romas feſti- 


val kept by the Romans on the 23d 
of December, in memory of Acca 


Laurentia, the nurſe of Romulus and 
Remus, the wife of Fauſtulus, and 
a common proſtitute. She was cal- 
led 1. »y way of nick-name ; 
hence ſtory of the wolf that, 
1 ſuckled 


H 


ſuckled the Royal twins. 
the death of Fauſtulus, Acca mar- 
_ a rich man, by whom ſhe was 
ſſeſſed of a large fortune, 
_ ſhe left to the Romans, and 
was therefore honoured in this feſ. 


\ 


tival. Some ſay this feſtival was in 
honour of Jupiler Latialis. 
' Law, à command or precept 


coming from ſome ſuperior autho- 


rity, which inferiors are obliged to 
ob The law of Moſes is the 
ancient that we know of in 


the world, and is of three kinds; 
+ , the moral law, the ceremonial law, 


and the judicial law. The differ- 
ent manner, in which each of theſe 
was delivered, may perhaps ſuggeſt 
to us a right idea ech heir different 
natures. The moral law, or ten 


commandments, for inſtance, was 


delivered on the top of the moun- 
tain, in the face of the whole world, 
as being of uni verſal influence, and 


< 
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obli a on all mankind. The 
ceremonial was received by Moſes 
in N in the Tabernacle, as 
being of peculiar concern, belong- 
ing - the Fews only, and deſtined 


to ceaſe when the tabernacle- WW 


down and the vail of the temple 
rent. As to the judicial law, it 


was neither Jo publiciiy, nor ſo 8 


audibly given, as the moral law, 


nor yet ſo privately as the cereme- 


nial—this kind of law being of an 


indifferent nature, to be obſerved 
or not obſerved, _ its rites ſuiĩt 


with the piece and government un- 
der which we live. The five books 
of Moſes, called the Pentateuch, 


are frequently ſtiled, by way of 
emphaſis, 2he law. Thy Was; — 


by the Fews in ſuch veneration, 
that they would not allow it to he 


laid upon the bed of any ſick 
_ 


ſon, leſt it ſhould be poll 
touching the goods 


-) 


4 


A Table of ths Fewiſh Laws is lubjoined, which i it is echo 


wil be ſound uſeful to many. 


% 


* 
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A "TABLE. or HARMORY 


or 


THE 


© Whole Veld Law or Law of Moſes, 


Fa 


- Of Uſe to give Light to the Tenor of that I 


tuning to 


ef Se. Fob Baptiſts 2 given by Are 


| bly either compiled by 


HEADS; with REFERENCES to che forand 
ATEUCH, where-the ive LAWS occur. 
tution, and for an eaſy 


Branch of it. Taken from a M. 8. in the Library 


Laud, eee | 


The. FIRST. "CLASS. 
n Meal Low written on the Two Tablhi, eee the” Tor 


ACER e as th 


Commandments. 

: 4. Levitic. Numb: Deut. 
Tue brd Table which 1 des 1 18 chap. | chap. | chap. 
The Firſt Commandment, bo 7 — ET Tk 6, 19. 

F n 5.6.7. 
The Second Commandment, 34.19. 20. 26... 30.11. 12. 
The Third Commandment, 23. — on 5. 
The Fourth Commandment, J 5 19.23.26 — 
The ſecond Table including | | 
Fifth Commandment, 20.22.19. 5 
The Sixth Commandment, 20. „ar 
The Seventh Commandment, + 20. 18.19. ] 5-23. 
The Eighth Commandment, 20.22.19. . 
The Ninth Commandment, 20.23. | 19. — 5. 
The Tenth Commandment, 20. 8. g 
The Sum of both Tables, 19.1 5. 
The SECOND CLASS. | 
The Ceremonial Law may be fitly 
—_— to the following Ren, i | 
4,434) | | 
Ofthe Holy Place, | 20. iu. — 12. 
Of the Matter and Structure of 25.26. 2 
the Tabernacle, n N 
Of the 8 b of the fe " ns 
The Laver of Braſs, 30. — 
The „ I Bo of Burnt Offering, 27. —— 
tar of Incenſe, | 30. — —— 
The Candleſtick of Pure Gold, | 25. — 
The Table of Shew Bread 25.26. — 
Of the Prieſts and their Veſtments} 28 3 Tu 
for Glory and HOY, < 55 
Of the chooſing of the Levites, N ä 18.3.8. 
Of the Pricft's Ofice! in gener, ⸗ n — 
Of their Office in Teaching, —— eee 


chap ——_— 


| of their Office in \ 6TH whic 
Function Tas 1 — 

is divided into t Heads, viz 
What the Sacrifice — to be, a 


22. 
Of the continual Fire, 6. 
on the Th, of the burnt 3 5 — e. 
e peace offering 35. 
— Sof thefarrificesac-| a 1 
_ "cording to their ſeveral kinds, viz] 5 2 
For ſin edmmitted thro” ignorance : . 
of the lay, Ty” 
For fin committed thro? ignorance) 1 
of the fact, * 
For ſin committed vittingiy. yet} 6. 
not thro' N 5 | 5 
The ſpecial law of ſacrifices for fin, |=— 62. 
06 thing s belonging to the ſactificetgt—— 2.0.7. 
Of the w Dread, ' i 24. 
Of the lamps, R 24. 
Of the ſweet none. 30. 
Of the ufe of or oblations 
wheredf there were ſeveral kin 5 8 8 
obſerved by the prieſts, 1 
Of the conſecration of the high 5 5 6.8 
- "prieſts and other prieſts, 9-30. 8 
Of the conſecration and office of 1 
the Levyites, | . 


Of the 9 of the Levites, 
Of the anointing the altar, a | 
all the inſtruments of the ta- ef 29.30.;— 
Ofthe co ly ſacrifices, | 20. — 
e continu ai crifices, : 2 78. 
Of the e fa bbath days 12 = : 
ſacrifice 
Of the s ſolemn ſacrifice for feaſt-|' 
days which were diverſe, an 
had petuliar rites, diſtingui 
into theſe, vi. „ 1 EY | * = 
Ofkalenchor — — .. . 4 
ends or | eginnin of month — 28. 
Of the three moſt = —\ feaſts 1 


in general, 
Of the feat of paſſoyer 8 


Of the feaſt of pentecoſt, 
Of the feaſt of + acles, | 
Of the feaſt of blowing the trum 


Of the feaſt of expiation, _ 
8 the en fruits, 


* * 


— 


| thes, | 
-Of Of fu its growin ind ot eaten of 
Of the fi elt. 8 0 
2 he ſabbatical year, | 
Of the year of jubilee, 
f vows in general, 


Wa — ought not to make 


ney [2 


4 


1 


15 | Exod. Levitic. | 
a SENT þ rd . . * 
Joo . cannot che dba. | | 27. x 3. 
Oft redemption of yows, —— 27. _— 
Of the vo dirs of the Nazarites, — 6. — 
Of the laws proper for the _ | | 9 80 
28 5 2 
Of pollutions, f — , 22, 1 
Of the high · prieſts mourning, — 21. — —— 
Of his marriage, F 1 — 
Of the 8 o the bugs ment . eee, ee e 
of marriage, —_— 7. ww m_—___—_ 
Of their being torbid. the uſe of ; n . 1 
wine, we. | "4 6 i | h 
Of ſanRtified meats, 77h 5.18. 2. 15.18. 
Of the office of the Levites, viz. | „ 77 
Teaching, | —— 11 17.27.31. 
Otfering, 8 - 7 — —— — — 3.4.18. : 10. i 
Other promiſcuous ceremonial V 
"laws, viz. | | ä 
Of uncleanneſs in general, — 15.19.05. — 
Of uncleanneſs in meats, viz. |. 
Of blood, Geh. „ e eee e 
87 R.. . FF n 
88 carcaſes, Aiverſe- 1 is 22. 17. . . 2 
er meats and diverſe livi 1 8 | 
ne War or fo op | * . 
uncleanneſs in the iſſue of ſee | 1 
r e X 15.12. 4 Ip * 
in the dead bodies of men, — TR 
— 5 8 leproſ nn —— 
Of circumciſion, Gen. xvii..——— 12. | pt — 
Of the water of expiation, | F 19. — — 
the mourning of the liraelites, ——' 19.14. 
Of mixtures, — —ů— 14 
Of their garments and writing UK: 1 19 4 
the law privately, 9 rata an 
Of young birds not to be taken q . eee Yah 
with the dam, ä we'd 
Of their paddle ſtaves, — JC — 
The THIRD CLASS. | N «ob 
Ihe Political Law. | 
N. B. The Magiſtrate is the. | } 
Keeper of the Precepts of both Ta-| | 
| bles, and to have ReſpeR to human mY WI. 
Society; therefore the Political N | 1 7 
Tas of the I/rnelites are referred to | 1 
both the Tables, and are to be re- 5 
duced to the ſeveral Precepts off | 
The Moral Law. | | 
Laws are to the firſt Table 
namely 1, to the iſt and 20 
— Commandments, VIZ. 6 
Of idolators and apoſtates - 22. 
Ot aboliſhing idolatry, - -- 23.24. 
Qt diviners and 2 5 rophets, 3 
ot covenants with other Gods, 23.34. 


ment, vi. 
Of blaſphemies, 


34. To the fourth \ conmandment | 


Of breaking the” ſabbath, 
Political laws N to the ſecon 


iſt. To me fifth commandment, | 
viz. 
Of n their authority, 


Of the wer of fathers, 


__ 2d. To the ſixth commandment, 
viz. 


| Exod. 


chap. 


24. To the third command- | | 


31.35. 


Levxitic. Numb. 8 


| 


chap. _ chap. chap, 


.Of capital puniſhments, 

Of wilful murther, Sh 

Of . manſlaughter unwittingly 
committed, and of the cite 
of refuge, 

Of heinous injury, 

Of puniſhments, not capital, 

Of his law of war, 

zd. To the 11 commandment, 


Of unlawful 9 | OY! 
Of fornication, | 

Of Whoredom, 

Of adultery and jealouſy, 
Of copulation againſt nature, 


Of divorcements, 
Other Matrimonial laws, 
4. To the 1 commandment, 


Of the puniſhmen of thefts, 


Of ſacrilege | Joſhua vii. 
Of not injuring ſtran Fn 

Of not defray ing 3 
Of juſt weights, 


Of removing the land-mark, 
Of loſt goods, 

Of ftray cattle, 

Of corrupted judgme 8 


Of fire breaking out by chance, - 
Of man-ftealin | 


Of the tugitive * 


Of gathering fruits, 
Of contracts, viz. 


rrowing 

; HE he pledge, 
of unt 8 

Of the — lent, 


dan committed to be kept, 


. HLevitic. Numb. Deut. 


mans ſeem to have been thoſe of 
Theſeus, for what we can find earlier 
than this period is involved in 
fable. After Theſenr came Draco 
the Archon, whoſe laws were ſaid, 
For their ſeverity, to have been 
written with blood; by his laws 
ergy offence was "puniſhed with 
des | by ſo Las Efbe an apple, 
an | eir country, were 
* Saul — Theſe 
laws were afterwards repealed by 
Spion, except ſuch as related to 
murther: By way of diſtinction, 
Draco laws were called Oechot, 
and Solox's Now, The laws of 
- Golon were in a great meaſure ſuſ- 
pended. during the uſurpation of 
eee but, after the expulſion 
of his family, were revived with 
ſome additions by C/ifhenes. After 
this, the form of government was 
again changed, firſt by the four 
hundred, and afterwards by the 
thirty tyrants ; but theſe —— 
being over, the ancient laws were 
again reſtored in the Archonſaip of 

uclidts, and others eſtabliſhed at 


© the inſtance of Diocler, Ari ſtophon, 


and lat of all of Demetrius the 


Phalerean, This is a ſhort ſketch | 
of the hiſtory of Atbenian legiſla- 


tion, before that ſtate ſubmitted to 
the Roman yoke, But many laws 


e e ee e ee . | chap. i chap. N chap. 
5. To the ninth commandment, og... 25 2 | 28 5 
Of witneſſes Cer £0 ' NE — 5. — 7 . 10. 
N cltabliſhing the PRO W's 431 e r- 3 
The eſtabliſhing the divine law]. 11.2 
From the dignity of the lawgiver, 10.20.22. 15. ; 4.5.07 8 
5 | LS = en e 419.2 27. 
From the excellenty of the law, — 14.26. 
f 5 ts 19.23. 5 i | 4.5.6.7. 
From the promiſes, 24 3', 18.26. NS. 
&. of BIS: | 25 | x | 28. 
* 1 1 ; Ci 4.7.11. 
From the threatnings, a f. —} 27.28.29 
A | „ 
-+ firſt laws amongſt the Athe- were enacted by the ſuffrages of 


the people on particular exigencies; 


the decrees of the Senate continued 
to have the force of laws no longer 
than a year. If a new law was to 
be propoſed to the aſſemb ly it was 
neceſſary to write it upon a white 
tablet, and fix it up ſome days be- 
fore the meeting, left their judg- 
ment ſhould be caught by ſurprize. 
The laws were carefully reviſed 


every year, and if any of them, 


from a change of circumſtances, 
were found unſuitable or preju- 
dicial; they were repealed: This 
was called enixtiptlona ray wuwy, 
becauſe the ſuffrages were given b 

holding up of hands; The firl 
laws amongſt the Grecians were un- 


written and compoſed in verſe, 


that the common people might with 
more eaſe commit them to memory. 
Solon penned his laws upon wooden 


tablets, called AZoysg, and ſome 
authors with great probability aſ- 


ſert that they were written fo the 


manner called Bargopndoy from left 


to right, and from right again to 
left, in the ſame manner as oxen 


walk che furrows in-plowing thus, 


EKAIOE AP 
VOZINOUX . 


It was againſt the law for any per- 


ſon to eraſe a decree, and certain 
6 perfons 


1 
«a SSCs a AS iÞo ac- Dome. ...vDo. . Fr . e + A 
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— called Ppauuale, were 
appointed to ent any corrup- 
tion ; whoſe buſineſs it was alſo to 


tranſcribe the old and enter the 


new ones. 
| The Roman laws Ay three 
kinds: 1, Such as were made by 
their Kings 
twelve tables brought by the De- 
cemviri from Athens, &c. And zd, 
Such as were propoſed by the ſu- 
perior magiſtrates in the times of 
the republic. The laws of this laſt 
claſs fall- more particularly within 
the plan I nol, propoſed to myſelf 
in this work ;.I ſhall therefore lay 
before the reader an account of the 


manner in which they were en- 


acted. 
No law could be propoſed but 


by ſome of the following magiſ- 
trates, viz. the Prætor, the Con- 


fuls, the Didtabor, the Interrex, the 


Decemwviri, the Military Tribunes, 
peo- tercgſſio. 


Triumviri and Tribunes of the 
le. If any of theſe propoſed. a 
| — it was firſt committed to wri- 
ting, and privately e examined as to 
its utility and probable conſequen- 
ces, by ſome perſons well qualified 


for the taſk ; ſometimes it was re- 
ferred to the whole Senate for their w 


ſentiments, It was then hung up 


publickly, for three market days, 


that all the people might have time 
to examine it, and conſider its 
e ta This was wer legis 
2 owes quafe 

the perſon. who [rhe gre the bil, 
did not ſee cauſe, in the mean 


time, to drop it, the people were 


convened in Comitia, and he ad- 
dreſſed them in an oration, being 
alſo ſeconded by his friends, ſetting 
forth the e Sevges and probable 
utility of ſuch a law: This Was 
called rogatio legis, becauſe the 
addreſs was always prefaced with 
this petitionary form of words, ve- 
litis jubeatiſue quirites, will you O 
Romans coklcnt * order this lay 


24, The laws of the 


ing in the tablet — 


LA 


to-paſs{ This being done, thoſs" 
that diſliked the motion delivered 


their ſentiments in copfokity to it. 
An urn was then brought to certain 
Prieſts, who attended upon the oc- 
caſion, into which were cuſt the 


names of the Tribes, Centuries or 


Curia, as the Comitia happened to 
be Tributa, Centuriata or Curiata. 
The names were ſhaken together, 


and the firſt dran tribe or century 
was called prerogativa, becauſe 


their ſuffrages were firſt taken, — 


The curia that was firſt drawn was 
called principium for the ſame rea- 
ſon. The other tribes, centuries, 
Sc. were called Tribys i ure. vacate, 
Centurie jure vocatæ, Ce-. 
Matters being in this ſituation, 
the veto or negative voice of the 
tribunes of the people might _—_ an . 
entire end to der proceedings, and 
diſſolve the 9 


his power to ſtop further procced- 
a by 3 any of the 
Idays, calle 4 imperative, 

to be obſerved, = comitia would 


of courſe be diſfolyed alſa by a 


of the ns preſent being ſeized 
with the falling-ſickneſs, or upon. 


the appearance of any *. 


omen. ir reit e buſi 


to meet no interruption of 
this ſort, ple were each of  : 
them preſente wich two tablets, 


on one of which was Written, in 
arge characters, A. On the other 


13 R. Their diſapprobation of 
the bill was by throw - 
ing into an urn the tablet 
inſeribed A. ſignifying I for 


bid it, antiqus, I prefer the old. 
Their aſſent was ſignified b 


uti rogas, be it as you deſire. Ac- 

cording to the majority of theſe: 

tablets the law: pailed or not. 11 

it paſſed it Was written upon te- 

can ns 's 
3 


| The . 
bune's interference was called in- 
The conſul alſo had it in 


-throw- - 
„R. i.e, 


— 


PP and con 


neither be allowed 


LEX 


this was called "WS ferre. After- 
wards it was engraved upon plates 
of braſs, and 1 up in the moſt 

picuous places; 
is was termed legem figere, and a 


future repeal of this law was /egem 


refapere.” 


cries it was called lex curiata, 


if in the comitia centuriata, it had 
the name of lex centuriata; but if 
it paſſed in the comitia tributa, it 
was termed . The laws, 


too, generally bore the names of the 


| propoſery as [ Alia, Lex F. ee c. 


3 4h OE © 


As Abbe, Arrangement 


If a law paſſed in the comitia 


L E X 
Under this head we may 


down as laws the ſenatut — ta, g 


or decrees of the ſenate, and che 


_ edits of the prætors or other ſu- 


preme magiſtrates, which were 


called the jus honorarium, 


Romulus uſed to make laws by 


his own fingle authority, but ſuc- 
ceeding Kings ſought the approba- 


tiqn of the people. 


The falling-fickneſs, becauſe. the 


comitia were diſſolved in conſe- 


yence of its happening to any per; 
f preſent, was called Morb 510 
Comitialis. 


of ſuch Roman 2 as mo 


frequently occur in Latin Authors. 


Lex. 3 de pecuniis repe- 
tundis, was ropoſed M Acilius 
Glabrio, and contained this elauſe, 
that the perſon convicted de pecu- 
mrs repetundis, i. e. of oppreſſion or 
extortion in the provinces, ſhould 
liatia; nor 
comperendinatio, tHat is, neither a 
new hearing at a time prefixed by 
the prator, nor an adjournment of 
the trial till the third day after the 
firſt appearance of the parties in 
court. 

_— Acilia Calpurnia, de Ambitu, 
ordained, that beſides the fine im- 
poſed, no perſon convicted of the 
crime called ambitus, or uſing bri- 
bery and corruption at elections, 
ſhould bear an office, or come into 
the Senate. The authors of this 
law were M. Acilius Glabrio, and 
Ge Calpurnius Piſo, Confuls, A. U. 
86. 

— Alia de Comitiis, ordained, 
that the Augurs, in all aſſemblies of 
the people foul make obſervations 


on the heavens, and that the magi- 
ſtrate ſhould have pow'er to hinder. 


the proceedings, The author of 
this law Was 2 Ali 225 the 


da + 


K EF 


ther law 7 the 80 M. Antony, 


Lex Emilia de pee l had | 


reſpect to the different kinds of 


meal in uſe, and ſettled the juſt prõ- 
_ portions of every ſort. The author 
was M. Emilius Lepidus, conſul 


A. U. 65. 
— Ampia Labiena, gave P 


the Great the privilege of wearing 


a golden crown and triumphal robes 


at the Circenſian games, and the 


Prætexta and a golden crown at 
ſtage plays. The authors of it were 


T. Ampius, andT. Labienus, tribunes 


of the people 4. U. 693. 
— Antia de Sumptibus, attempt- 


ed the ſuppreſſion of luxury; but 
of what particulars this law con- 
ſiſted is not now known. The au- 
thor was Antius Ruſtio, who after 


this law would never ſup abroad, 


for fear of ſeeing it violated. 


— Antonia de Religione, re cal- 
ed the Lex Atia, and renewed the 
Cornelia, by reſtoring the privi- 


lege of electing prieſts to the col- 
lege of prieſts, which had before 
been transferred to the people. - 


M. Antony, conſul was the au ors 
IF, £ U. 709. 0 92.62 


Antonia de Magiftratibus,ano- 


when 


. an © age 


— of 


A 5 - A OB, » 0 


— * 


when a member of the triumvirate. 


It ordained that no propoſal ſhould 
ever afterwards be made for the 
creation of a didator, nor any per- 


ſon accept the office on pain of 


— 


death. | 2% 
Lex Antonia de Judicibus,by the 
ſame M. Antony, when conſul, 4. 
U. 709. It added a third Decury 


of judges to the two former, to be 


choſen out of the centurions. 


_ ſame M. Antony. 
appeal to the people to ſuch perſons 


as were condemned de Majefate, 


which before was only allowed in 
the crime called Perduellio. 

— Apuleia de Majeſtate, by I. 
Apuleius, tribune of the commons, 
A. U. 652. Its object probably 
was to reſtrain public violence and 
ſedition in the city. 1 

— Atia'deReligione by T. Atius 
Labienus, tribune of the people. A. 
U. 690 
law, and reſtored the Domitian, by 
transferring the right of electing 
1 from the college to the peo- 

E. 2 50 

— Atilia de Tutelis, gave to the 
2 and a majority of the tri- 

unes, the right of appointing 
guardians to ſuch minors, as had 
none previoully aſſigned them, 

— Atinia de Magiſtratibus, by 


Atinius, tribune of the people, gave 


to a tribune the privilege of a ſe- 
nator, and a ſeat in the houſe ac- 
cordingly. off | IF 

— Aufidia de Ambitu, by Aufi- 
dius Lurco, tribune of the people, 
A. U. 692, ordained that if any 


candidate ſuing for an office pro- 


miſed money to the tribunes, and 
failed in the performance, he ſhould 
be excuſed; but if he actually paid 
it, he ſhould be compelled to pay 
to every tribe a yearly fine of 6000 
Seflertii. 18 yg 

— Aurelia de Judicibus, by L. 


Aurelius Cotta, prætor A. U. 653, 


It repealed the Cornelian 


> days, 


| £ © 4 % F 
* 
Y ” 
4 ,- . 


enacted that the Senatorian and 
Equeſtrian orders, together with the 


Tribuni Erarii, ſhould ſhare tue 


judicial power between tlem. 

Lex Aurelia de Magiftratibus, by 
L. Aarelius Cotta, conſul © with 
L'O#awvius, A. U. 678, allowed 
the tribunes of the commons to hold 
other offices, after the expiration 
of their tribuneſnip; and conſe- 


quently abrogated part of the Lex 
— Antonia de Majeſtate, by the . Z 


It allowed an 


Cornelia. e Wt 
— Czlia de Judiciis, by Cælius, 
tribune of the commons, A. U. 635, 
ordained that in judicial henry. 
ings before the people, in caſes of 
treaſon, the votes ſhauld be given 
by tablets; contrary to the excep- 
tion of the Caſſian lx. 
— Cæcilia Didia, de Legibus, by 
Q. Cæcilius Metellus, and J. Didius, - 


conſuls, A. U. 655, concerning the 


enacting of laws, required that no 


more than one ſingle matter ſhould. 


be propoſed; to the people in one 


_ queſtion, © (ana Rogatione) leſt by) + ' 


one word they ſhould aſſent to a 


whole bill, which might contain 
clauſes which they approved, and 


others which they diſliked. - It 
alſo required that every law, before 


it was preferred, ſhould be expoſed - 


to public. view on three market 
— Czcilia, de jure ITtaliæ, et 
Tributis tollendis, ordained that the 
tax called Portoria ſhould. be taken 
off from all the Italian ſtates; or 
that they ſhould have free exporta- - 
tion. 40 ropoſed by 2. Cæ- 
cilius Metellus Nepos, prætor, A. UW. 


69 . 9 e 
— Calpurnia de Ambitu, by I. 
Calpurnius Piſa Frugi, A. U. 604, © 


ordained a certain prætor to enquire -/ 


into the crime, de Ambitu, and laid 
a heavy penalty on fuch as ſhould 
be found guilty. IS 


— Campana Agraria, the ſame 8 
with the Julian law. See Julia. 


— 4e Suffragiis, required 
. 2 Woche | 


„ 
that in the courts of juſtice, and 


' the comitia_ tributa, votes ſhould be 


given by tablets, as moſt conſiſtent 
with freedom; Its author was 
Gaffizs' A. U. 616. 
Lx Caſſia, by L. Caſſius Lon 5. 
18, tribune of the commons A 
„required that no perſon who 


had been condemned, or deprived 


bf his office by the people, 


—Caſſia Agraria, b 

fans V. iſcellinus, 0 
required that the land taken ak 
the Hernici, ſhould be divided, half 
to the Latins, and half to the com- 
mons of Rome. This la was! not 


long obſerved. 


— Cincia 'de Fade, by M 
Cincius; tribune of the Norte, 


A. U. 549, forbad any perſon to 
receive any thing, as a gift, for 


_ judging a cauſe, : It is alſo called 


Lex 'muneralis-* * 
— Claudia ge otiatione, 
Claudius, tribune — 2 
A. U. 535, forbade nds org or 
father of a natur, to habe any 
— veſſel of more chan three 
indred amphore ; merchandize 
ing eſteemed beneath the dignity 
of — order. By the ſame law 
al ſo the Scribes, 
aſſiſted the Queffors were laid under 
the ſame prohibition,: betauſe it 
was held to be improper for perſons 


to be-concerned in traffic who were 


ikewiſe concerned in public ac. 


counts, leſt à regard to private 
emolument ſhould prevail over mar | 
| duty to. the ſtate. 


— Claudia de Comitiis, b 1. 
Claudius Marcellus, conſul, A. U. 
{ons ordaining that at che comitia, 

the election of magiſtrates, the 


. abſentees ſhould not be reckoned. 


— Claudia de wfura, by Clau- 
dius Ceſar, forbade uſurers to lend 


money to minors, payable after the | 
death of their parents. 


+ = Clodia 4 Relig, by P. 


_— 


Ln 


f the commons 


eſpecially ſuch as Ki 


LEES 


ini Jus, ors — e, A. 
ed my 2 of Cy- 

wh an P. cinum, of his office, 

and conf it'on Braig, a 

Gallo- grecian. 

Log Clodia de Ma vifratibus,/by 


P. Chdius, tribune — people, 
r 


forbade the cenſors to put a ma 


infamy on any perſon in their gene- 


ould ral ſurveys, who had not been ac- 
be allowed to come _ the — | 


1 45 Cafe. 


cuſed and condemned by both the 
cenſors. It paſſed A. U. 695. 
— Clodia de Prowinciis, by P. 
33 tribune of the people A. U. 
, committed all Syria, Babylon 
and Pe to Gabinius the conſul ; 
eden, ' Achaia, ' Theſſaly, 
Cock Bzotia, to his colleague 
Pifo, with the proconſular power. 
It alſo ordered — a ſum from 
the treaſury to enable them to march 
an army thither. 

— Clodia, de Cypro, by Publius 
Clodius, tribune of the people, A. 
U. 695, reduced Cyprus into a Ro- 
man province; authorized the ex- 
poſing of Prolemy King of Egypt 
to ſale in his regal ornaments ; 
commanded his goods to be ſold by 
auction, and commiſſioned M. Cato 
to go, with prætorian power, into 
Cypros, to look after the ſale of the 
ng's property, and convey the 
money to Rome. 
|  — /Clodia, by P. n tri 
bune of the people, A. U. 69g, re- 
quired that the ſame quantities of 
bg ſhould be diſtributed among 

eople gratis, which had for- 
ac x been fold to them at fix aſſes 


| —_—_ triens the buſhel. ' 


* — Clodia de uber, by P. 


Clodiut, tribune of the edple, or- 


dered thoſe to be brought * an ac- 
count who had executed ba Citi- 
zen of Rome without the- judgment 
of the people, or the formality of 
trial. It was enacted A. U. 695. 
— Cornelia de Sumptibus, by L. 
Cornelius Sylla, limited the ex- 
1 of fundrals, oof 


Coral 


* 
0 « 


Lux Cornelia de Religiont, by 
L. Cornelius Sylla, dictator and con- 
ſul, A. U. 677, reſtored to the col - 


lege the privilege of chuſing prieſts, 


which by the Domitian law had 

been transferred to the people. 
e Cornelia de Civitate, by L. 
Cornelius Sylla, A. U. 670, con- 
firmed the Sulpician law, which re- 
quired that the new citizens, who 
compoſed the eight tribes, ſhould 
be divided among the thirty-five 
old tribes, as a compliment. 

— Cornelia de Municipits, w 
L. Cornelius Sylla, dictator, too 


from the corporate towns that had 
aſſiſted Marius, Cinina, and the 


other faction, the privileges grant- 
ed to them before. 


— Cornelia er av rn 
. 673, con- 


Cornelius Sylla, A. 
firmed the Genutian law, which or- 
dained that no perſon ſhould bear 
the ſame magiſtracy within ten 
years diſtance, nor be veſted with 
two offices in one year. 
.— Cornelia de Magiſtratibus, by 
L. Cornelius Sylla, dictator, gave to 
thoſe of his own party, the privi- 
lege of bearing honours before the 
legal age ; and took the' power of 


ſtanding for any office from the 


children of thole who had been 
proſcribed. e it Pg 

— Cornelia de Fudiczis, by L. 
Cornelius Sylla, dictator, A. U. 
673, required the prætors to adhere 
always to the ſame method in judi- 
cial proceedings; whereas before 


the proceſſes were various, accord - 
ing to the will of the prætor, ſigni- 


fied by his edict. 
— Cornelia de Magiſtratibus, 
| L. Cornelius Sylla, dictator, A. 


673, took from the tribune the 
- pn of making laws, interpoſing, 
holding aſſemblies, and receiving 
appeals; it alſo made all who had 
held that office incapable of any 
other dignity in the ſtate. 
E Cornelia Militaris, by L. 


nn 
Cornelius Sylla, dictator, authorized 


thoſe, : who were ſent with any 
command into a province, to ; 
that command till their return to 
Rome, without being at the trouble 
of getting their commiſſion renew · 
ed by the ſenate, as had been the 


caſe before. * ba 
Agraria, hy. L. Cor- 


Lx Cornelia | 
nelius dylla, dictator, enacted that the 
lands of proſcribed perſons ſhould be 


common; eſpecially. about Fola- 
terre and Fg 


ale, in Tuſcany, which 


Sy/la divided among his ſoldiers, _ - 
— Cornelia de Majeftate,” by L. 
Cornelius Sylla, ——— A. U. 670, 


made it treaſon te lend an army 
out of a province, or engage in a 
war without orders, to aim at an 
intereſted ee with the ſol- 


diers, to ſpare or ranſom a captive 
General of the enemy, to von 
the Captains of robbers. or pirates; 
or for a Roman citizen to reſide at 
a foreign court without leave. 


The puniſhment was aque er ignis. 


interdictio. i 


Cornelia, by C. Cornelins,. 


ui the people, A. U. 686, 
ordained that no perſon ſhould; be 


exempted from any law, as ſome- 
times was the caſe, unleſs 200 . 
nators were preſent in the houſe, 
and that no perſon, thus exempt- 


ed, ſhould: hinder the bill of 
exemption from being carried to 
the Commons, for their approba- 


* 
tlon. 


— Cornelia, inter ficarios et ur. 
neficit, by L. Cornelius 
tor, had for its object ſuch as killed 
another by weapons or poiſon, thoſe 


that fired houſes, or took away life 
by falſe accuſations, The perſon 


accuſed was by this law allowed to 


chooſe whether the jury ſhould give 
their verdict clam or palam, vi 


voce or by tablets, 
— Cornelia, alf, by L. Corne- 


lizs Sylla, dictator, under the cri- 
men falfi includes forgeray conceal- | 
2 4 N ers 


en üb. 


—— 


"ES. 


"ersand interliners of wills; forgers - 
of writs and edits ; falſe: accuſers 
and corrupters of the jury; thoſe 


that debaſed the public coin by 
filing the gold, or adulterating the 
filver, or uttering and circulating 


counterfeit pieces of tin, lead, &c. 
Thoſe alſo who knew, but con- 


nived at, the-above offences were 


included under the ſame defcrip- 


tion. The penalty was aque et 
ignis interdictio. | 

Lex Cornelia de pecuniis repetun- 
dis, by L. Cornelius Sylla, dictator, 


_ ordained that beſides the /itis Aſti- 


matio or rating the damages, the 
perſon who was convicted of the 
crime of peculation in the pro- 
vinces, called the crimen pecuniarum 
repetundarum, ' ſhould ſuffer the 
et ignis interdicti. 
9 Curia, de Comitiis, by M. 


| Curius Dentatus, tribune of the 
people, forbade the comitia to be 
convened for the election of ma- 


without leave of the 


3 | : 

—  Digdia, de Sumptibus, by Di- 
dins, A. U. 606, ordained that 
upon high feſtivals and other con- 
vivial occaſions, the Talians as 
well as the Romans ſhould be re- 
ſtrained in the number of their 


5 gueſts, and the expences of their 


entertainments; or incur a penalty. 
This was an extenſion of the Or- 
chian and Fannian laws. 

— Domitia de Religione, by Cn. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, tribune of 


the commons, A. U. 650, trans- 


ferred the right of chuſing priefts 
from the college to the people. 
2 Fabia de Ambitu, would have 


preſeribed the number of £#atores 


allowed to any candidate; it was 

propoſed, but did not paſs. 
— Fannia de Sumptibus, by C. 

Fannius, conſul, A., U. 588, re- 


feſtivals ſhould expend more than 
100:4//es in a day, zo afles on ten 


aired that no perſon on tbe higher 


E 
other days in each month, and ten 


at all other times. 3 


Lex Flaminia Agraria, by C. 


Flaminius, tribune of the people, 
A. U. 525, required the lands of 
Picenum, from whence the Galli 


Senones had been expelled, ſhould 
be divided among the Roman ſol- 3 


diers. ya 

— Flavia Agraria, by L. Fla- 
vius, tribune yo people, A. U. 
693, was for diſtributing a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of land, among Pom- 
pey's ſoldiers and the commons. 

— Furia de Teftamentis, by C. 
Furius, tribune of the people, for- 
bad any. perſon to give, by way 
of legacy, more than a thouſand 
aſſes, unleſs to the relations of the 
maſter who manumitted him, with 
a few more exceptions. 


— Fufia de Comitiis, forbad bu- 


ſineſs to be done in any meetings 
of the people, on certain days, 
tho? of the number called Faf, 


— Gabinia de Comitiis, by A. 


Gabinius, tribune of the people, 
A. U. 614, required that in the 
comitia for electing magiſtrates, for 
the greater impartiality, the votes 
ſhould be given by tablets and not 
vida Doce. | 


bie - 4. Comitiie, b 


it capital for any perſon to convene 
a clandeſtine aſſembly, agreeable to 


an old law of the twelve tables, 


— Gabinia Militaris, by 4. 
Gabinius, tribune of the people, 
A. U. 685, allowing a commiſ- 


* 


ſion to be granted to Pompey, for 


the management of the war againſt 


the pirates for three years; and 


empowering him to comthand 


Kings; Governors and 'Sjates te 
ſupply him with all neceſſaries, 


ritime provinces, 
fladia from the ſea. 


upon all the ſea on this ſide the 
pillars of Hertules, and in the ma- 
as far a5 400 


© — Gabinia' ds Uſard, by Aul. 


Gabinius, tribune of the people, 
; . . « > * b. 


< —— — — * 
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A. U. 685, ordained that no ac- 


tion ſhould be granted for the re- 


covery of any money borrowed 
upon ſmall intereſt to be lent out 
upon larger. This was an uſual 


practice at Rome, and called Ver- 
 ſuram facere, | | 


— 


Lex Gellia Cornelia de Ciwitate, 
by L. Gellius Poplicola and Cn. Cor- 
nelius Lentulus, A. U. 681, enacted 
that all thoſe perſons who had been 
honoured with the privilege of the 
city by Pompey, on his own autho- 
rity, ſhould actually keep that 
liberty. 74 Ns 

— Genutia de Magiſtratibus, by 
L. Genutius, tribune of the people, 


A. U. 411, required that go per- 


ſon ſhould bear the ſame magiſ- 
tracy, within ten years diſtance, 
nor ſhould hold two offices in one 
year. | | 

— Hieronica, by Hiero, tyrant 
of Sicily, ſettled the 
corn, the price, and time of re- 
ceiving it between the farmers of 


Sicily and the Decumani, or col- 


lectors of the corn-tax. This law, 
for its juſtice, was continued by 


the Romans, after they became ma- 


ſters of the iſland. - 

— Hirtia de Magiſtratibus, by 
A. Hirtius, required that none of 
Pompey's party ſhould be admitted 


to any dignity,  _ 
, — Hortenſia, by Q. Hortenſius, 


dictator, A. U. 467, required the 


whole Roman people to pay obedi- 
ence to whatever was enacted by 
the Commons. The nobility be- 


fore this law had claimed an ex- 


emption. 


— Julia de Provinciis, by Julius 


Ceſar, diftator, required that no 


Pretorian province ſhould be beld 


longer than one year, nor Conſular 
province more than two. 
— Julia, de civitate, by L. 


Julius Cæſar, conſul, A. U. 664, 


ordained that all thoſe . . 
who, during the focial war, 1 


„ 
* 


uantity of 


LENA 


tereſt, ſhould have the privilege 


of citizens; and when that war 


was ended, all the Italians were 


admitted as free denizens, and 


compoſed eight new tribes. 
Lzx Julia, prima de provinciis, by 


C. Julius Cæſar, conſul,” A. U. 


691, ordained that Achaza, Theſſaly,” a 


and all Greece, ſhould be free; C | 


that the Roman magiſtrate ſhould - 


be judge in thoſe provinces; that 


their towns and villages: through 
which the Roman magiſtrates paſ- 


ſed, ſhould ſupply them and their 
retinue with provender, and other 


conveniences ;' that the governors, 


when their office expired, ſhould - 


leave a ſcheme of their accounts, 


in two cities of their provinces, 


and deliver a copy of the ſame, at 
the public'treaſury ; that the 
vernors of the provinces ſhould not 
accept a golden coronet, unleſs a 
triumph was decreed them by the 
ſenate ; that no commander in 
chief ſhould go out of his province, * 
enter any other dominions, lead 


the army out, or engage in any | 


war, without the authority of the 


- ſenate or the people. 


— Julia, or c a agraria, 
by Julius Ceſar, A. U. 691, re- 
quired that all the lands in Cam-. _ 
fania, formerly farmed at a rent 
fixed by the ſtate, ſhould be di- 
vided among the commons; and 
that all members of the ſenate, 


| ſhould bind themſelves by oath to 


confirm and defend this law. | 
ulia, de ſumptibus, was 
prey in the time of Auguſtus, and 

imited the expence of proviſions + 
on the dies profeſti, to 200 /eftertii, 
on OO ate to 
300, and on extraordinary Occa» ' 


fions, as marriage feaſis, &e. 


to 1000. ; 

— Julia, de judicibus, by Julius 
Czfar, confirmed the Pompeian law, 
in a certain degree, requiring the 


3 EX: 


_ judges to be choſen out of the 
- richeſt people in-every century, 


_ aſtowing the ſenatorian and equeſ- - 


trian rank, but excluding the 
tribuui ærarii. | 
. Lex Julia, de adulterio 
citia, by Auguſtus Cafer ; puniſh- 
ed the crime of adultery with death. 
This law was afterwards confirm- 
ed and put in execution by the 
emperor Domitian, and is alluded 
to by Juvenal Sat. 2. v. 30. 
— julia, de majeſtate, by Julius 
Cæſar, ordained the puniſhment 
of Aguæ et Ignis Interdictio, to be 
inflicted on all perſons whatſoever, 
that were found guilty of the 
crimen maje/tatis, or treaſon againſt 
the ſtate. : 
on _ oy 3 
| Hugu eſ/ar, reſtrained un- 
| Deed: ad at elections. 
by ſeveral penalties, and reſtored 
the ancient privileges to the com- 
tia, which had been greatly in- 
jored by Julius Cejar's practices. 
— Julia, de maritandis ordini- 
bus, by Auguftus Ceſar, A. U. 736, 
certain rewards to ſuch per- 


ve 
2540 as engaged in matrimony, of 


a particular deſcription ; and in- 
flicted punĩſniment upon celibacy; 
allowing alſo the Ingenui (fenators 
and the ſons of /enators; excepted) 
to intermarry with the Libertini. 
This law is by Horace alluded to, 
under the name of Lex marita. 
L Julia Papia, or papia poppæa 
tex, 5 the — with the 3 laſt 
mentioned, e JN _ 
larged a little by Papius and Pop- 
pæus, conſuls, A. U. 762. See 
Batchelor, Jus trium Liberorum. 
— 'Junia. de peregrinis, by M. 


Junius Pennus, confirmed the e 


ia de peregrinis, requiring that 
3 ſhovld be expelled 


from Rome, and that no ſtrangers 


mould be allowed the privilege of 
Citizen 8. ; ; 


—Junia, de pecuniis repetundis, 


* 


their own proper cities. | 


FEES: 


by M. Jun un Pennus, tribune of the 


people, ordained, that beſides the 
litis æſtimatio or damages, the 
perſon convicted of the crime. of 


pPeiecuniæ repetundæ, or extortion in 
et pudi- 


the provinces, ſhould ſuffer baniſh- 
ment. 
Lex Julia Licinia, by D. Junius 

Silanus, and L. Licinius Murena, 
conſuls A. U. 6g1, required, that 
thoſe who did not according to the 
lex cæcilia didia, publiſh the heads 
of any new bills, on three market 
days before they were propoſed, in 
order to be paſſed, ſhould incur a 
heavier penalty than the lex cæcilia 
didia enacted ; 

— Jania ſacrata, by L. Juni u- 
Brutus, 2 14. ＋ the 
commons, A. U. 260, ordained 
that the perlyn of the tribune ſhould 
be ſacred ; that an appeal might 
be made from the determination of 
the co/uls to them; and that no 
ſenator ſhould be capable of bear- 
ing the office of tribune. 

— Lætoria, required that per 
ſons who were diſtraſted, or | 
digally ſquandering away their 
eltates, ſhould be committed to the 
care of proper perſons, for the ſe- 
curity of themſelves and their poſ- 
ſeſſions; and that a fraud againſt 
any in thoſe circumſtances ſhould 
be deemed a high miſdemeanor. 

— Licinia, by C, Licinius Craſ- 
Jas, tribune of the people, A. U. 
608, was intended- to transfer-the 
right of chuſing prieſts from the 
college to the- people ; but this law 
did nat p 10 5 

— Licinia, by P. Licinius Va- 
rus, city-pretor, A. U. 5451 ſet- 
tled the day for the Judi appllinares, 
which was before undetermined. _ 

— Licinia Mutia, by L. Lici- 
nius Craſſus, and Q. Mutins Scæ- 
vola, conſuls, A. U. 658, ordered 
all the - f of Laly to be 
enrolled in the liſt of citizens, in 


Le 


more t 


| 
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en J:idinia, by C. Litinins 
Stolo, tribune of the people, A. U. 


277, forbade any perſon to poſſeſs 
above 500 acres of land, or keep 
* 100 head of large cattle 
or 500 head of ſmall. 3 ns 
— Licinia, by P. Licinius Craf- 
ſus Dives, was fimilar to the Fan- 
nian law in many particulars, but 
further required that no more than 
30 aſſes ſhould be expended at any 
table on the ca/ends,” nones and nun- 
dine; and only three pounds of 
freſh and one 
on ordinary days; but of the fruits 
of the earth as much as they 
pleaſed, eee 
— Licinia Ebutia, by Licinius 
and bulius, tribunes of the peo- 
ple, enaded that when any law 
was preferred, with reſpect to any 
office or power, the perſon who 
brought in the bill, his colleagues 
in office, and all his relations 
ſhould be incapable of being in- 


_ — Licinia, de ſodaliliis, by M. 
Licinius Craſſus, . A. — 
691, appointed a ſevere pet 
03 4 held and 2 
for election purpoſes, as ebdming 
under the definition of Aubitus, and 
offering 
fteedom of the people. 
Livia, required that the ju- 
dicial power ſhould be lodged in 
the bands of an equal number of 
Senators and Knights. Tt was' pro- 
poſed by M. Livius Druſus, tribune 
- of the people, A. U, 662. 
Livia, de ſociis, propoſed to 
make all the Italian free denizens 
of Nome; but before it paſſed, the 
framer of it M. Livius Druſus, was 
found murdered in his hou ſe. 

— Mamilia, de Iinitibus, by 
C. Mamiliur, tribune of the people, 
ordained that in the boundaries of 
lands, five or fix ſeet of ground 
ſhould be left, which no perſon 
ſhould convert into private pro- 


— 


nd of ſalt meat, 


their votes in the cromitia, 


a ſort of violence to the 


a penalty oh commanders who 


pa 


- ” 
Vo 
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periy; and that commiſſioners 


ſhould be appointed to regulate 
oa, 14 83 8 

Lex Manilia, by C. Manik, 
tribune of the people, A. U. 689, 
ordered that the Libertini ſhould be 
allowed ro vote in all the tribe. © 

—  Manilia, by C. Mani, 
tribune of the people, A. U. 689, 
eee that all the forces of 
cullus, and his provinee, together 
with Bithynia, which wis unter 
the command of Glabrio, ſhould 
be given to Pompey; and that He 


ſhould immediately make war upe 
Mithridates, retaining ſtill his n- 
val forces, and the ſovereignty f 
the ſeas, as beſof Gee. | 
— Manlia, by P. Manlius, "ons 
bune of the people, A. U. 357, 
revived the office of the Trevi#e 


E pulones, firſt inſtituted by Med. 
— Marcia. by Marcius Cen- 


rinus, forbade any perſon to bear 
the office of czx/or more than ones. 
veſted with the ſaid office or power. 


I. Maria, by C. Marinas, tri- 
bune of the , A: U. 634. 
ordered the planes called Ponte, 
on which the people ſtood to gi 

be 
made narrower, that no other per- 
ſons might ſtand there to hinder 


the proceedings, by appeals or 


other Jiſturbances. 


— Maria Portia, by L. Ma- 
rius, and Porcias Cato, tribunes df 
the people, A. U. 691, —_— 
the ſenate 'a fualſe account of the 
number of flain on their own, or 
on the enemies ſide; and required 
them to ſwear to the truth of their 
return when they entered the city, 
according to the beſt computation. 
Marita. See Julia de Ma. 
unn . 19 

— Memmia, -ordained that no 
ſhould be entered in the ca. 
of crimimals, who was 
fent on the public account. waits 


7 


Lx Muneralis, was the ſame as 
the Lex cincia. See Cincia. - 


.- 


wh 


* 


, 


four to nine. > 
each order was made from 


-bune of the 


15 E = | 


— Ogulnia, by 2. and Cz. 


Oguluius, tribunes of the people, 


of the Pontifices and Augurs from 
The addition to 
| the 
!] ine nin ti tht 

people, A, U. 540, re- 


' quired that no woman ſhould wear 


above half an ounce of gold, have 


party coloured garments, or be 


Carried in a chariot in any city or 
: town, or to any place within a 


mile's diſtance, unleſ it were on 


- account of celebrating ſome ſacred 


_ folemnity. - 


FN . | C: Ovehins, 


-tribune of the people, A. U. 566, 
limited the number of gueſt: to be 


admitted at any entertainment. 
— pPapia, preſcribed the man- 
ner of chuſing the Yefal virgins. 


Bee the article YH. 


pia in this catalogue. 


— Papia, de. peregrinis, by 
C. Papius, tribune of the people, 
A. U. 688, required that all ſtran- 


Fru ſhould be expelled from Rome. 


his was confirmed and extended 
by the Junian law. See Funia in 
this catalogue. | 
—  Papia Poppza, 


the ſame 
with Julia papia, See 


Julia pa- 
— Papiria, by L. e. 


tribune of the people, commanded 


that no perſon ſhould conſecrate 


any edifice, place or thing, with- 
- .out leave of the Commons. 


— Papiria, by C. Papirius 
Carbo, tribune. of the people, A. 
U. 621, required that in paſſing 
or rejecting laws in the comz7in, the 
votes ſhould be given by tablets. 

.  — Plautia, by M. Plautius 
Siluanus, tribune. of the people, 


A. U. 664, required every tribe to 


chuſe out of their own body fifteen 


-perions annually, to ſere as 


\ 


Great, conſul, A. 


j 


Judges; making the honour com- 


mon to all the three orders, accord- 


ing to the prevalence of votes in 
A. U. 453, encreaſed the number 


Lex Plautia, or Plotia, by P. 
Plautins, tribune of the people, A. 


U. puniſhed, with the inter dictio 


aque et ignis, all perſons convicted 


of attempting violence againſt the 
ſtate, ſenate or magiſtrates, or that 
appeared armed in public with an 


evil deſign, or forcibly expelled 
any perſon from his legal poſſeſſion. 

— Pompeia, by Pom, ey the 
Great, conſul, A. U. 683, reſtored 
to the tribunes their full power and 
authority, which had been taken 


from them by the Cornelian law. 


— Pompeia, by Pompey the 
U. 698, required 
the judges to be choſen out of the 
richeſt in every century, contrary 
to former cuſtom ; yet they were 
to be ot the deſcription laid down 
in the. Aurelian law. LIE St 


— Pompeia, by Pompey: be 


Great, ſole conſul, A. U. 701, for- 

bade the uſe of the /audatores in 

trials. #242 the et 
— Pompeia, by Pompey the 


Great, conſul, A. U. 701, ſhor- 


tened the forms of tryal, by or- 
daining that the firſt three days of 
a trial ſhould be taken up in exa- 
mining - witneſſes, and allowing 
only one day to the parties to make 
their accuſation and defence. The 
plaintiff was confined to two hours, 
and the defendant to three, This 
law was chiefly direQed againſt the 
authors of the riot, on account of 
Clodius and Milo. - 
Pompeia, de ambitu, by 
Pompey the Great, conſul, 501, or- 
dained that whatever perſon had 


been convicted of the crime called 


Anbiide, ſhould himſelf be par- 


floned, provided he ſhould. after- 


wards impeach two others of the 


ſame crime, and occaſion the con- 


demnation of one of them, pa. 


— ner * 
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Lex Porcia, ue civitate, by M. 
'Porcius, tribune of the people, A. 
U. 453, ordained that no magiſ- 
trate ſhould puniſh with rods or 
execute a Roman citizen, but that 
upon , condemnation he ſhould be 
allowed to go intoexile, 
Pupia, de Senatu, required 
that the ſenate ſhould not be con- 
vened from the 18th of the calena: 
of February, to the calends of the 
ſame month; and that before the 

Embaſſies were either accepted or 
rejected, the ſenate ſhould be held 
on no other account. 

— Remmia, * Judiciis, or- 
dained that perſons convicted of 
calumny ſhould be ſtigmatized. 
—Koſcia Theatralir, by L. 
RNeſcius Ot bo, tribune of the people, 
A. U. 685, required that none 

mould ſit in the rf fourteen ſeats 
of the theatre, unleſs they were 
worth 400 /eftertia, which was 
then reckoned the cenſus equeſtris, 
or Knight's fortune. 

— Sacrata, militaris, by M. 
* Palerius Corvus, as is ſuppoſed, 
when diQator, A. U. 411, ordain- 
ed that no ſoldier's name ſhould be 
ſtruck out of the muſter roll, but 
by his own conſent ; and that no 
perſon who had been a military 
_ tribune ſhould execute the office of 
ductor ordinum. 

Scatinia, de pudicitia, by 
C. Scatinius Aricinus, tribune of 
the peop le, was particularly level- 
led aeahiif the keepers of Cata- 
mites, or ſuch as proſtituted them 
felves for ſuch vile and unnatural 
ſervices. The penalty by this law 

was only pecuniary, but Auguſtus 
Ceæſar afterwards made it a capital 
offence. The law is ſometimes 
Cm ſcantinia, as ſome think, 

from one Scaztinius, tribune of the 
people, againſt whom it was put 

n execution. 

e Sempron ia, de comfttiir, — 


C. Senprotius Gracchus, A. 


E Of, 3 Of 


635, required that centuries ſhould 
be choſen out by lot to give their 


votes, and not according o the a 


order of the cla/es. 


Lex Sempronia, de n by | 


C. Sempronius Gracebus, tribune of 
the people, A. U. 65 
Latin confederates the privilege of 


giving their ſuffrages as'well as the 


oman Citizens, 
— Sempronia, died vita, hy 


C. Sempronius Gracchus,' tribune of 


the people, A. U. 630, ordained 
that no capital judgment ſhould 


paſs upon a citizen without the au- 


thority of the people; with other 
regulations. 

| —— Sempronia, 4 nagifrati- 
bus, by C. Sempronius Gracchus, 


tribune of the people, A. U. 630, 


ordained that no perſon who had 
been legally deprived of his ma- 
giſtracy, ſhould be capable of bear- 
ing an office again. This was af. 
— — d by the author. | 


— Sem pronia, de provinciis, i 


by C. Sempronius Gracchus, tribune 
of the people, A. U. 630, ordain- 
ed that the ſenate, before the conſu- 


lar comitia, ſhould determine, at 


their pleaſure, the particular pro- 
wvinces which the new conſuls ſhould 
divide by lot; and that the rri- 


bunes ſhould be deprived of the li- 


berty of interpo/ing againſt a decree 
of the ſenate. 


—— Sempronia agraria prima, 
by T. Sempronius Gracchus, tribune 


of the people, A. U. 620, con- 


firmed the lex Licinia aprariazand 
required all perſons who held more 
land than that law allowed, to re- 
ſign it, to be divided among the 
poorer citizens. Three othcers 
were appointed to ſuperintend the 
execution of this law. It was le- 
velled directly againſt the rich and 
args and coſt ms author o_ 


racchus, re- 


— Sempronia . 
by T. 7. . 
quired 


5, gave tothe 


_— — 4 —-—„— 


apraria ales, | 


— — ͤ ́—„— — - - 
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EX 
Ne he gl money 
j 


n the treaſury of King Aita- 
das, who had left the Roman ſtate 


Tus heir, ſhould be  delowed on the 


 poaqrer citizens, 7 them 
with 9 of 

and that the King“ 

be farmed by the Cg, and the 

rent — annually among the 

people ; 

Lex Semprovia frumentaria, by 
A. Sempronzus 'Gracchus, required 
that 4 certain quantity of * 
mould be diſtäbuted month] 


mongſt the Commons, ſo muc 4 


every man ; for which they were 
2 to pay "the ſmall conſideration 
of a ſemiſis and a triens. ___ / 
. —— Sempronia militaris, by C. 
ius Gracchus, tribune o 
the — A. U. 630, ordained 
that the ſoldiers ſhould receive their 
cloaths at the public charge, with- 
out any diminution of their uſual 
pay: and that no man ſhould | 
obliged-to ſerve in the army, 
the age of ſeventeen. 
— rs ag de Alara, by 
M. Sempronizs, tribune of the 
—— A. U. 560, ordained that in 
money to the allies of Rome 
and to * 2 the Roman laws 
ſhould be obſerved, as well as a- 
mong the citizens. 
— Sempronia, de Judicibus, 
— C. Sempronius Gracchus, tribune 


people, A. U. 630, required 
that * 2 of judging, which 
had been aſſigned to the Senatorian 


order 1 „ſhould be trans- be cho 


m them to the Zguzzes. 
— Sentia, de ſenatu, by C. 
Sentius, conſul, A. U. 734, or- 
dered that others ſhould be ubſti- 
tuted in the room of ſuch noble- 
men as were wanting in the /enate. 
— Servilia, de civitate, by 


C. Serwilius Glaucia, ordained that 
if any Latin accuſed a Roman Sena- 
tor ſo that he was condemned, the 


-accufer ſhould be honoured with 


langs 12 


LEX 
che privilege of a Roman citizen. 


Lex Servilia agraria, by H. 
Serwilius Rullut, tribune of the 
prople, A. U. 690, required the 
ale of certain houſes, felds, &c. 

belonging to the public, and the 
ro of lands in other parts of 
taly... It created ten ſuperviſors 
to take care of the. buſineſs, and 
contained many other heads. be- 
fides, Cicero, by his three orations 
againſt this law, hindered it Bow 


mo Servilia, de e 
Q. Serwilius Cæpio, con ſul, 
647, required that the rig 


Judging, » which, by the 5 | 


aw, had hen transferred from 
the Senators to the Equites, ſhould 
be divided between both otders. .. 
— Servilia, de pecuntis  repe- 
tundis, by C. Serwiling Glaucia, 
MIC, A. U. 653. The particu- 


penalties of YN law are not 


f previ known, but from the 
ragments preſerved by . p 
was pretty ſevere upon 
Who were guilty of extortion, — 
peculation in the provinces. 

— Sextia Licinia,' de n 
tratibus, by C. Licinius,, a 1. 


Sextius, tribunes of the people, 


A. U. 386, ordained that one © 


the con/als ſhould be elected out of 


the Commons, 

Sextia Licinia, de religione. 
by L. Sextius and C. Licinius, tri- 
bunes of. the people, A. U. 385, 
required that a Decemvirate ſhou d 
ſen, part out of the Patrici- 
ans, and part out of the Plebeians, 


inſtead of the Decemviri 44% fa- 


2 | 

Sylvani et ciel | 
e, y Sylvanus and Carbo, 
tribunes of the people, A. U. 66 
ordained that I perſon wh 0 
been admitted free denizen 
of the confederate cities. and had 
a dwelling in Jraly at the 25 
when this was made; 5 2 


SO 8 
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given in his name to the Prætor 
within ſixty days, ſhould have the 


privilege of a citizen of Rome. 


Lax Sulpicia, de civitate, by P. 
Sulpicius, tribune of the people, 
A. U. 665, ordered that the new 


citizens, who com the eight 
tribes, ſhould be divided among 


the thirty-five old tribes, as a great- 


er honour. ENTS, 
vines Sulpicius, tribune of the peo+ 


ple, A. U. 665, required that no 
ſenator ſhould owe more than 200 


drachmæ. 


— Sulpicia, l by p. 
people, 


Sulpicius, tribune of the 
A. U. 665, required that the chief 


command in the Mitbridatic war, 


ſhould be taken from L. Sylla and 
conferred upon C. Marius. 


— SuJpicia Sempronia, de re- 
ligione, by P. Sulpicias Saverrio, 
and P. Sempronius Sophus, conſuls, 


A. U. 449, forbade any perſon to 
conſecrate a temple or altar with- 


out leave of the Senate, and a ma- 


jority of the Tribunes. 
— Terentia Caſſia, frumenta- 
ria, by M. Terentius Varro Lucul. 
lus, and C. Caffius, conſuls, A. U. 
680, required that the ſame price 
ſnould be given for all corn bought 
in the provinces, to hinder the ex- 
actions of the Puefors. 5 
— Thoria, agraria, by Sp. 
Thorius, tribune of the people, 
ordained that no perſon ſhould pay 
any rent to the lands which he poſ- 
ſeſſed. It alſo regulated grazing 
and paſturage. . 
—— Titia, de ma iftratibus, 
by P. Titius, tribune of the peo- 
ple, A. U. 710, ordained that a 


triumvirate of magiſtrates, with 


conſular power, ſhould. be ſettled 
for five years, to regulate the com- 
monwealth. The perions nomi- 
nated were Ocfavius, Antony and 
Lepidus. | 

— Titia, de provinciis, is 


— 
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thonght to have required that the 


and 'pretors, 

Lzx Trebonia, de provinciis, by 
2 poy tribune of _— 
ple, A. U. 698. Czſar the 
chief — in Gaz! for five. 
years longer than had been ordered 
by the Vatinian law; by this means 


preventing the Senate from recal- 


ling or ſuperſeding him. 2:4 
— Tullia, de ſenatu. by . 
Tullius Cicero, conſul, A. U. 690, 


libera legatio allowed them by the 
Senate, d hold the privi 
no longer than a year. See the 
article Legatio. BD ney 
| Tullia, de ambitu, by M. 
Tullius Cicero, conſul, A. U. 690, ' 
forbade any perſon, two years be- 
fore he ſued for an office, to ex- 
hibit a ſhow of gladiators, unleſs ' 
that care had devolved upon him 
by will. It-punifhed /exators con- 
victed of the crimen ambitus, with 
the aguæ et ignis interdictio, for 
ten years; and inflicted upon the 
Commons à ſeverer penalty than 
the Calpurnian law. - 04S 
'— de Vacatione, was enacted 
concerning exemption from mili- 
tary 2 and contained this 
remarkable clauſe, 21 bellum Gal- 
licum exori atur; unleſs a war with 
Gaul ſhould break out; in which. 
caſe the priefs themſelves were not 
excuſed from ſerving. This ſhews 
how much danger the Romans ap- 
prehended from the Gallic nation, 
ſince the Gault had once taken 
their cit. SF BT PE 
Valeria, de provecationt, 
by P. Valerius Poplicola, ſole con- 
ſul, A. U. 243, gave the liberty of 
appealing from any magiſtrate to 


- 
= 


the people, and forbade the ma- 


giſtrates to puniſh a citizen in caſe 
of ſuch appeal. = e 


Lex 


ordained that thoſe who hid a4 


provincial guefors, like the confuls ' 
d take their 


/ 


os” Bhs 


1 
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| Lux Valeria Horatia, by Z. Va. 


lerius and M. Horatius, conſuls, 
A. U. 304, revived the former Va- 
lerian law, which under the Tri- 
umvirate had loft its fore. 


Valeria tertia, by M. FVa-. 
lerius \Corvinus, confal, A. U. 
453, confirmed che firſt Valerian 


law. Tot 
— Valeria, de magiſtratibus, 


| by P. Valerius Poplicola, ſole con- 


ſul, A. U. 243, required the pub- 


lic treaſure to be kept in the tem- 
ple of Saturn, and that e ere | 


ould be appointed to - care 


of it. * 


Valeria, de debitoribus, by 


Valerius Flaccur, required that all 


creditors ſhould diſcharge their 

debtors, on receiving a fourth part 

for the whole ſam. . 
Varia, de civitate, by 


9. FYarius Hybrida, 32323 all 


ſach perſons as were diſcovered to 


have aſſiſted the Halian people in 


the petition for the privilege of 
the city. = 
Varia, de maje/tate, by L. 
Parius, tribune of the people, A. 
U. 662, ordained that all who had 


aſſiſted the confederates in the war 


to public trial. 

— Vatinia, de provinciis, by 
P. Vatini us, tribune of the people, 
A. U. 694, gave the command of 


againſt Rome, ſhould be brought 


all Gallia Ciſalpina and Illiricum to 


Cz/ar, for five years, without the 


_ decree of the Senate or the forma- 


lity of caſting lots. It alſo ordered 
the perſons mentioned in the bill 
to go with him in quality of Le- 
gati, without the deputation of the 
Senate; his army to be paid out of 


the treaſury; and Cæſar himſelf 
to tranſplant a colony into the town 


of Nowoecomum, in Gallia. 


—— Villa annalis or annaria, ' 


by L. Villius, tribune of the peo- 


ple, A. U. 574, defined the proper 


ages for bearing all the magiſtra- 


cies.” Authors are divided as to 
this particular, but Lipſius ſtates 


the age proper to ſue for the g 


torſbip to he 25. for the offices of 


LEdile and Tribune 27 or 28, — for 
that of Prætor zo, and 42 for the 


office of Conſul. | 
"Lex Voconia, de teſtamentis, by 
2. Voconius Saxa, tribune of the 
people, A. U. 584, ordained'that 


no woman ſhould be left heireſs to 
an eſtate; and that no cenſus or 
rich perſon, ſhould bequeath by 


his will more than a fourth part of 


what he was worth to a woman. 
This was to prevent the decay and 
extinction of noble families. 


Leacves, amongſt the Greeks, 


were of three ſorts; Tron, Lud nen, 


or Eiemn, whereby both parties 


were obliged to ceaſe from hoſtili- 
ties, without even moleſting the 
allies of each other: Ex, ä, 
whereby they engaged to lend aſ- 
ſiſtance to each other in caſe of in- 
vaſion; and laſtly Tena, 
whereby they engaged to have the 


ſame friends and enemies, and to 


aſſiſt each other upon all occaſions. 


All theſe leagues were confirmed 


with oaths, and imprecations, and 
ſacrifices. The victims moſt ge- 


nerally uſed were a boar, ram or 


oat, ſometimes all three; and 
ometimes bulls and lambs, They 
cut out the teſticles of the animal, 
and ſtood upon them while they 
ſwore ; and ſome of the hair of the 
victim was diſtributed to all pre- 
ſent. Then they cut the animal's 


throat, which was called o, ; 


TEjaveiy, in latin, ferire, fed. 
This done, they repeate "their 


oaths and imprecations, calling 


the Gods to witneſs the honeſty of 
their intentions. A libation was 
then made of wine, which at this 


time was mixed, to imply their 


conjunction and union: while this 


was pouring out, they as | 


j 
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the blood of him who ſhould break 
the treaty, might be poured out in 


like manner. Up 
ons no part of the victim was eaten. 


Still further to increaſe the ſolem- 
nity of this obligation. the league 
was engraven upon braſs, fixed up 
in places of public concourſe, and 
ſometimes read at the ſolemn 
games, Some exchanged . certain 


Lunigoa or teſſeræ upon the occa- 
Gon, and frequently ſent Embaſla- 
dors, on. ſome appointed day, to 
keep them in mind of their engage- 
ments to each other. 

For the ceremonies of the Ro- 
mans in making leagues, ſee Fe- 


.ciales. 6 


Leayinc was an exerciſe uſed 


both amongſt the Greeks and Ro- 


mam. The Grecian, called it 
Aua, and performed it with 


weights upon their heads and ' 


ſhoulders. Sometimes they car- 
ried the weights in their hands, 
which were of different figures, 
but generally oval and made-with 
holes or covered with thongs, thro' 
which the contenders put their 
fingers. Theſe weights were called 
ANnpes. cor 
could leap the higheſt and fartheſt. 
The place from whence they jump- 
ed was called gane, and that to 


which they leaped ecoxapuura, 


| becauſe the ground was there du 


up. This exerciſe was perform 


in the ſame manner by the Romans. 


Lzgaven was ſtrictly forbidden 
by the law of Mo/es, during the ſe- 
ven days of the paſſover; and the 
Jews, in obedience to this law, 
very carefully purified their houſes 
from all-leaven, as ſoon as the vigil 
of the feaſt began. Nothing of 
honey or leaven was to have place 


in any thing preſented to the Lord, 


upon his altar, during this ſolem- 
nity. If, during the feaſt, the 
leaſt particle of leaven was found 
in their houſes, they imagined the 


Upon theſe occaſi- 


The. conteſt was who 


LA 


whole was polluted, for a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 
Leaven, in its figurative ſenſe, ſig- 
nifies the bad paſſions of en vy and 
malice, and rancour, which ſour 
the temper, and extend their fer- 
ment over the focial affections; 
whereas unleavened bread implies 
fincerity and truth. It is fre- 
quently uſed for any kind of moral 
contagion, _. | _ 

LECANOMANCY, a kind of di- 


vination performed in a baſon with 


wedges of gold or ſilver, diſtin- 
guiſhed with certain characters. 
he wedges were ſuſpended over 
the water, and the Dæmon for- 
mally invoked, who returned the 
anſwer in a ſmall hifling voice thro” 
the fluid. How open to impoſition . 
is human credulity ! See Hydro- 
mancy. IR = 
LSI, beds or couches, were 
of two kinds amongſt the Romans, 
as being deſtined to two different 
uſes, to lie upon at-entertainments, 


and to repoſe. upon for nightly 


reſt—the firſt were called Ledi 
Tricliniares, the other Lecti Cubi- 
cularii. See Beds. , - 7 
LecT1CA, was a litter or vehi- 
cle, in which the Romans were car - 
ried. It was of two kinds, covered 
and uncovered. The covered Jec- 
tica is called, by Pliny, cubiculum 
wiatorum, a traveller s bedcham- 
ber: And indeed we are informed 
that Auguſtus frequently ordered 
his ſervants, to flop his litter that he 
might ſleep upon. the road. This 
vehicle was carried by fix or eight 
men called k&icarii., The leica 
differed from the /e//a, far in the 
firſt the traveller could recline him- 
ſelf for ſleep, in the latter he wag 
obliged to fit. - The leica was 
invented in Bithynia ; the ſella was a 
Roman machine, and eſteemed the 
more honourable of the two. Ler- 
tica Yo alſo the 8 of the fune- 
ral bed or bier for ing out 
wa No Loot 


in the femples. | 
Anvited to partake of the good cheer 

and their ſtatues placed upon 
coaches round the table, in the 


1.26 


\ LybqirannmUN, a ſolemn ce- 


'remony obſerved by the Romans in 
times of public danger, wherein an 


entertainment was prepared with 
at magnificence, and ſerved up 


The Gods 902 


ſame manner as men uſed to fit at 
meat. The firſt /e&ifternium held 
at Rome was in honour of Apollo, 


' Latoha, Diana, Hercules, Mercury 


tagious diſtemper whic 


Tapper. 
| . 


and Neptune, to put a ſto K. to a con- 
raged a- 
mongſt the cattle, in the * of 
Romy 354. At theſe fea 
ere preſided, and the ſacred 
act was called epulum. See 
Thu, E lum, Se. 


8 ing like the labern, tip 


was occaſionally obſeryed amongſt 
e Greeks, according to Caſaubon. 
'LxcTorts, were ſervants kept 


"by the rich and learned, àamongſt 


the Romans, to read to them during 
They were the ſame as 
See Aragnoftæ. | 

Lzcrus igneus, a kind of tor- 
ture amongſt the Romans, faid to 
have been invented by Decius. It 
was a bed, the bottom of which 
was ſet with teeth, like thoſe of a 
ſaw, and ſtrewed with ſalt, whilſt 
melted tallow, from above, poured 


own upon the unhappy tortured 


perſon ſcalding hot. 

" Eroatio Fibers, was a privi- 
— frequently obtained of the 
ſtate, by Senators of Rome, for go- 
ing into any province or country, 
upon their own private buſineſs, in 
the quality of /zgat# or envoys from 


the Senate, that the dignity: of this 


concerns. 


nominal office might ſecure them 
a good r and have an in- 
Auence on the management of their 


thro' which they paſſed, were 
obliged to defray their expences.— 
This was called libera allo, be- 


fice as ſoon as they 
were not encumhere 


actual truſt. 


pan. f the Romans, 
40 


the 


The cities and towns, 
perſons 


d Cj . 
- * 
I 
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cauſe they might lay Ade the of- 
leaſed; 'and 
with ny 


Lecarvs, a military oe a- 
com- 
manded as deputy of ke com- 
mander in chief. The tegati, at 
their firſt inftitation, were not fo 
much to command as to adviſe.— 
They were generally choſen” by 
the confuls, with the approbation 
of the ſenate. As to the number 


of the Iegati, we have no certain 


information, tho! we may upon 
. grounds aſſign one to every 
In the abſence of conſul or 
pro ane; they had the | Honouy to 
uſe the faſces. 
| $4 the Emperors there were 
orts of /egatr, confulares, and 
Seer. | The firſt commanded 
whole armies, as the Emperors 
Lieutenant-Generals ; and the other 
had the command of fer 
ONS. 

The legati under the onfuls, 
in the e An yay judg- 
ing inferior cauſes, and manage- 
ment of ſmaller concerns, / remit- 
ting things of great moment to the 
governor or preſident himſelf; This 
was the original office of the Iegati, 
as was hinted above; tho, as we 
have ſeen, they were afterwards 
admitted to command in the army. 

LecenD in Roman antiquity ſig- 
nifies the inſcription upon medals. 
But the legend differs from the in- 
ſcription heads ſo. called. The 
inſcription, properly ſo called, ſig- 
nifies words placed on the reverſe 
of a medal in lieu of figures; but 
the legend is the wor made uſe 
of to explain the figures. Medals 
conſiſt both of images and emblems ; 
the images are intended for the 
common 26 tt the emblems for 

ta rts : Images 

repreſent the faces o princes, pa 

blows their virtues and Pa triotic 
1931 
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1 
deeds: This however does not hold 


anverſally< |. io eo e 
In medals of cities and provinces, 


the head is uſually the genius or at 


leaſt ſome deity of the place : And 
the legend is the name of the deity, 


— 


the city, province, or all . 3 


and the reyerſe ſome ſymbol of the 
city or province, frequently with- 
out a legend. Legends generally 


commemorate the virtues of prin- 
ces, their honour and conſecrations, 
ſignal events, public monuments, . 
deities, vows, privileges, &c. which 


are either in Latin or Greek, or a 


mixture of both, and are intended. 

to eternize their names, and the 

benefits done by them to the Em- 
Ppire. 4 


— 


: Lxc10n, a kind of regiment or 


bod of ſoldiers in the Roman army, 
. 


ſting of different numbers at 
different periods of time. In the 


time of Romulus the legion conſiſt- 


ed of 3000 foot, and 300 horſe; 
tho? after the reception of the Sa- 
bines it was augmented. to 4000. 


In the war with Hannibal, it was 
raiſed to ooo, after this it 
ſunk to 4000 or 4500, this was the 


number in the time of Polybius.— 


The number of /eg70ns kept in pay 
together, differe ; 
times and occaſions. During the 


according to 
conſular ſtate four legions were fitted 
up every year; and divided be- 


twixt the two canſalt; yet we meet 


with the number of ſixteen or eigh- 
teen, as the fituation of affairs re- 


your Auguſtus maintained a 


nding army of twenty-three or 
twenty-five legions but this num- 
ber in after times is ſeldom found. 


The different legions borrowed 


their names from the order in which 


they were raiſed, hence we read of 


legio prima, ſecunda, tertia ; but as 
there might be many prime, ſe- 
cundæ, tertie, &c, they were Tur- 
named from ay" 960-2 as Au- 


gala, Claudiana, Gal 


iana, Flavia, 


i-.<4 
— , [ 
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pia, Trajana, Antoni aua, &c, 


or from the provinces which had 


been conquered, by their means, 


as Parthica, Scythica, Gallica, Ara- 
bica, Ic. or from the deities under 
whoſe protection the commanders. 


had 1 placed themſelves, 


as Minervia, Apollinaris, c. or 
from the region where they were 
5 artered, as Cretenſss, Cyrenaica, 

ritannica, fc. or from particular 
accidents as adjutrix, martia, fulmi- 
natrix, rapax, vittrix as leg. xxvv. 


Ribchefter. _ 


Each legion was divided into ten 


cohorts, each cohort into ten com 


panies, and each company into two 
centuries. The chief commander 
of the legion was called Legatus, i. e. 
Lieutenant. 5 
The ſtandards born by the Jegi- 
ont were various; at firſt, the ſtand- 
ard was a wolf in honour of Romu- 
luss nurſe; afterwards . an 'hog, 
which animal was uſually ſacrificed 
at the conclufion of a treaty, to in- 
dicate that war is undertaken with 
a view to peace; ſometimes a Mi- 
notaur, to remind the General of 
his duty of ſecrecy, of which the 


Labyrinth was an emblem, and 


conſequently the Minotaur ; a horſe 
Was. | 
Marius, we are told, was the firſt 


See Signa.' 


* 


- 


ties. See Ora. 


Lemvurita, a Roman feſtival, ce-. - 
lebrated on the ninth day of May, 


to pacify the mares of the dead. 
It was inſtituted by Romulus, to ap- 


prog the ghoſt o 
r 


other Remus, which he thought 
was continually . purſuing him, to 
reyenge the hormid crime the 


name Lemuria is therefore ſuppoſed 
„ 
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77 vigefima wvalens wittrix at 5 


ſo born, alſo, a boar; and 
who changed all theſe for the eagle. 


Lexa, was a name given to 
the borders of the toga A, | 
of the Romans. It is uſed in con- 
tradiſtinftion to the ora or extremi- 


pallium + 


his murthered 


1E 


to be a corruption of Remuria, i. e. 
the feaſt of Remus. Sacrifices con- 
t aued for three nights, the tem- 

ples were ſhat up, and marriages 
were prohibited 1 'the ſolem- 
nity. A variety of whimſical ce- 


remonies were performed, magical 
words made uſe of, and the ghoſts 
deſired to withdraw, without en- 


deavouring to hurt or affright their 
friends above ground. The chief 
formalities were ablution, 


beating kettles and pans, to make 
the goblins keep their diſtance, 
- Lenza, a fe 


* 


Greeks in honour of Bacchus, at 


which there was much feaſting and 
Bacchanalian jollity; accompanied 
with poetical contentions, and the 
exhibition of zragedies. | The poor 
goat was generally ſacrificed on the 


occaſion, and treated with various 


marks of cruelty and contempt, as 
being naturally fond of brouſing 
on the-vine-ſhoots. © © © * 
" Leyrosy, a foul, cutaneous 


diſeaſe, appearing in dry, white, 


thin, ſcurfy ſcales, either on the 


whole body or ſome part of it.— 
The leproſy is of various kinds, but 
the Jeaut were particularly ſubject 
to that called Elephantiaſit. Hence 
the Fewiſh lay excluded lepers | 
from communion 'with mankind, 
baniſhing them into the country or 
uninhabited places, without ex- 
cepting even Kings, When a le- 


per was cleanſed, he came to the 


city gate, and was there examined 
by the prieſts, after this he took 
two live birds to the temple, and 


faſtened one of them to a wiſp of 


_ cedar and hy ſſop tied together with 
a ſcarlet ribbon; the ſecond bird 
was killed by the leper, and the 
blood of it received into a veſſel of 
water; with this water the prieſt 
ſprinkled the leper, dipping the 
wiſp and the live bird into it — this 
done, the live bird was let go, and 


8 utting 
black beans into their mouths; and 


ſtival kept by the 


LEV : 
the leper, having undergone this 


ceremony, was again admitted into 
ſociety and to the uſe of things fa- 
cred. See Levit. xiii. 46, 47, and 
A. 1; 3&6, 25 0557 1489 

LteyTvn, a ſmall piece of mo- 


ney, concerning the value of which 


authors are not agreed, ſome ſup- 
poſing it to be one-eighth. of an 
obolus, and others contending that 
it was a filver or braſs drachm. | 
ILꝝEss us, a funeral ſong amongſt. 
the Romans, ſung by the prefice.” 
It is the ſame as the nxnia., See 
Ne” EIS TV 
LegTTErs.. See Writing. . 
 Legvcoma' was a public regifter, 
amongft the Athenians, in which 
were inſerted the names of all the 
citizens, as ſoon as they were of 
age to enter upon their paternal 
ig 
LIVIA ATE, amongſt the Fewvs, / 
was that particular law which 
obliged a man, whoſe brother died 
without iſſue, to marry his widow, 
and to raiſe up ſeed to his bro- 
ther. Moſes leaves it to a man's 
choice, whether Ye will comply 
with this law or not; for in caſe of 
refuſal the widow could only ſum- 
mon him before the judges of the 
place, and proceed to the ceremony 


of excalceation. See Excalceation. 


LEVITES, à term applied in 
ſeripture to ſuch of the tribe of 


Levi as were employed in the lower 


offices and mĩniſtries of the temple: 
In this particular, they were diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the prieſts, who, 
being deſcended from Aaron, were 
likewiſe of the tribe of Levi. The 
Lewvites bore ſome reſemblance in 
the tabernacle, and temple df the 
Fewws, to the Deacons amongſt the 
chriſtians. They were obedient to 
the prieſtsin their miniſtration, and 
brought them wood, water and 
other neceſlaries for the ſacrifice. 


They ſung and played upon inftru 


ments, in the temple and in oths 
vt 1 K 5 ; ; place | 


places. They applied themſelves 
to the ſtudy of the law, and were 
the ordinary judges of the country, 
but always ſubordinate” to the 
prieſts. Their ſubſiſtence was the 
tythes of corn, fruit and cattle 
throughout Fae: But the prieſts 
were entitled to a tenth of their 
tythes, by way of firſt- fruits to the 
Ladd Eight and forty cities were 
aſſigned for the reſidence of the 
- Levites, of which the prieſts claim- 
ed thirteen, ſix whereof were cho- 
ſen for cities of refuge. They 
were conſecrated, before they en- 
tered upon their miniſtry, by ſhav- 
ing their fleſh, waſhing their 


cloaths, and ſprinkling with the 


water of expiation. Impoſition of 
hands was uſed in conſecration, 
and two bullocks were offered at 
the door of the tabernacle. They 
waited weekly, and by turns, in 
the temple, beginning their at- 
tendance on one ſabbaib, and end- 
ing the next: During this time 
they were maintained out of the 
offerings; &c. In the time of So- 
lomon, the number of Levites, from 
the age of twenty, and capable of 
ſerving, 'was 38,000. F 
Lx, amongſt the Romans, dif- 
fered trom a pb ſeit in this, that 
the lex paſled in the comitia curiata 
or | centuriata, whereas the law 
which paſſed in the comztia tributa, 
was called plebiſcitum. See Law. 
LEXIARKcsS, were ſix Athenian 
officers, who were aſſiſted by thirty 
inferior ones. Their buſineſs was 
to ſine ſuch as came not to the pub- 
lie aſſemblies, and ſerutinize ſuch 
as were preſent. They alſo kept a 
regiſter of the age, manners and 
abilities of all the citizens, who 
were conſtantly enrolled at the age 
of twenty. 8 
LiBamina prima, in the Roman 
ſacrifices, were ſome of the rougheſt 


hairs betwixt the horns of the wic- 


tim, which the prieſt plucked off 


% 


| a 
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and threw into the fire. This was 


done immediately after the liba- 
tion. See Libation.. - 
The ceremony- of throwing the 
hairs abovementioned into the fire, 
was obſerved by the Greeks alſo.— 


See Sacrifice. L ; 15 
LiBANOMANCY, a ſpecies of di- 


1 


vination, performed by throwing 
frankincenſe into the fire; and ob- 
ſerving its manner of burning, and 
the fmell emitted by it ; if it caught 
fire inſtantly ; and ſmelt pater 
the omen was fortunate; and vic 


N . 

-IBATION, was amongſt the 
Greeks and Romens an eſſential part 
of ſolemn ſacrifices. It was alſo 
png alone, as a drink offer- 
ng, by way of procuring the pro- 
tection and favour of the Gods, in 
the ordinary affairs of life. Liba- 
tions — to the different na- 


tures of the Gods, in honour of 


whom they were made, confiſted 
of different liquids, but wine was 


the moſt uſual. The wine offered 


to the Gods was always unmixed 


with water. We meet with liba- 
tions of water, libations of honey, 


libations of milk, and libations of 
oil, theſe are called yypaxia Is pc. 


The libation was made with a ſe- 


rious deportment and ſolemn pray- 


er. At ſacrifices the libation after 
the prieſt, 


it had been taſted by 
and handed to the he (oy was 
poured upon the victim. At en- 
tertainments, a little wine was ge- 


nerally poured out of the cup, be- 
fore the liquor began to circulate, 
to ſhew their gratitude to the Gods 


for the bleſſings they enjoyed. 


LISELIA, a piece of money a- 


mongſt the Romans, being the tenth 
part of the Denavins, and equal in 


value to the . It was called 1. 


bella, as being a little pound, be- 
cauſe equal to a pound of braſs.— 
Its value in our money is 1 ob. 1 qu. 
or a half-penny farthing. ges 
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ny LIS SI II, was the name given 
to the bills which were put up a- 
mongſt the Romans, giving notice 
of the time when a ſhow of gladi- 


atori would be exhibited, with the 


number of combatants, and other 
circumſtances. This was called 
MUNNS pronunciare or praponere.— 
T heſe bills were ſometimes termed 
ids. Theſe public notices were 


given by the perſon who deſigned 


do oblige the people with che ſhow, 
and were frequently attended with 
pictures, repreſenting the engage- 


ment of ſome celcbrated gladiators. 
This cuſtom is alluded to by Ho- 


race, Lib. * Fat. vii. 96, | &c.— | 


1 eee 
Therewas alſo the fanmſus libel- 
tus, à defamatory libel, Seneca 
calls them contumelioſ; libelli, infa- 
mous rhymes, which by a Raman 
ordinance were puniſhable with 
_ death. .. Libellus alſo in rhe civil 
law ſignifies the declaration, or 
ſtate of the proſecutor's charge a- 
gainſt the defendant ; and it has 


Econ... 11 4-: 
: Linz. See Book and Writing. 
LiszRAL1a; feaſts celebrated by 
the Romans, in bonour of Bacchus. 
They were ſo called from Liber, a 
name given to Bacchus, ſome ſay 
in memory. of his giving liberty: to 
the people of Beotia;'or according 
to others becauſe he frees men from 
care ud ſorrow. i. But Varro ſa 
theſe feaſts were called” /iberaha, 
becauſe the prieſts in the celebra- 
tion of them were free from their 
functions, the old women taking 
upon themſelves the management 
of the ceremonies and ſacrifices. 
This feſtival was the ſame with the 


Bacchanalia or Dionyfia. . See Bac- 


chanalia and Dionyſia. . 


: LiBERT1,. was the name by 


Which the Romans diſtinguiſhed 
that claſs of citizens who had been 


| flaves, but were ſet free from their 


Lats: 


They got their liveliho 


the like ſignification in our ſpiri- 
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legal ſervitude. . He that gave 'a 
ve his freedom, had a right of 
tronage over the Lilertus, who, 
if he failed of ſhewing due reſpect 
to his patron, was reduced again 
to flavery, and if he died without 

children the patron was his heir. 
. LinBzRTiIN1, were ſuch citizens 


as were never themſelves in ſlavery, 


but were the children of ſuch as 


had been ſet free from legal ſervi- 


tude. , In other words they were 
the children of the Liberti. See 


; 5 {A * 5 
LISITINARII, were undertakers 


. whoſe office it was to take care of 


funerals, prepare all things neceſ- 
ſary upon the ſolemn occaſion, and 
furniſh every article required. 
by this 
. buſineſs, and kept a num- 
r of ſervanis to perform the work- 
ing part of the profeſſion, ſuch as 
the pollinctores, veſpillones, Cc. 
The name Libitinarii is derived 
from Libitina, che Goddeſs of fune- 
rals, in whoſe temple were ſold all 
things relating to funerals. See 
Funeral. en di aw 
Lisas, amongſt the Roman, 
was a coin conſiſting of 12 ounces 
of ſilver, or 96 drachme or latter 
denarii, worth in our money 31. 
It is alſo uſed to ſignify a pound 
weight, and has the ſame ſubdivi- 
ſions with the as, viz. the zncia or 
12th, the ſextans or 6th, the gua- 
drans or\gth, the triens or 3d. The 
guincumæ contained five ounces. or 
12ths, the | ſemis fix, the ſeptunx - 
ſeven, the bes eight, the dodrans 
nine, the - dextans ten, the deunx 
eleven, laſtly the libra was equi- 
valent to the as or twelve qunces. 
See At, Weight, Money. 8 
' LiBRAR11, amongſt the Romans, 
were copyiſts, whoſe buſineſs it 
was to tranſcribe fair and legible 


what had been written in notes and 


1 i 


abbreviation: by the Norarii. 
Notarii. e 


Lizar 
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LIES. 


Lt1BRARY. Some authors refer 
the origin of libraries to chat ſingu- 
lar attention which the Hebrews 
paid to the preſervation. of their ſa- 
cred books, and whatever concern- 
ed the actions of their anceſtors. — 
The ſcriptures ſpeak of a library 
of the Kings of Perſia. There was 
4 library at Athens in the time of 
Pifflratus. That of Eumenes at 
Pergamu: contained 200, ooo books; 

that of Tyrannian the grammarian, 
. cotemporary with Pompey, - con- 
tained 3000, but that of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus contained 700,000, all 
in rolls. The moſt celebrated li- 
braries of ancient Rome, were the 


Ulpian and the Palatine. Much is 


ſaid too of thoſe of Paulus AEmili- 


us," Lucilius Lucullus, Aſinius Pollo, 
Atticus, Julius Severus,  Domitian, 
Serenas, Pamphilus, Martyr, and the 
Emperors Gordian and Trajan. 
Linz Elephantini. See Ele 
phantini. IANS (WELL MN 
LiBUuRNicz raves, were ſhip: 
amongſt the Romans with two habla 
of oars, made very light and trim. 
They were called Liburnicæ from 
the Liburni, a people of Dalmatia, 


their inventors, who, as they lived 


by piracy, built their ſhips of the 
beſt conſifution for quick ſailing. 
Licon, the van or fan of Bac- 
chus, which was eflential to his 
and almoſt every other ſolemnity. 
See Fan. 3 
Licxoror1, the perſons who 
carried the fan or _— in the Dio- 
nyfian ſolemnity. See Dionyſia. 
LicTors, Trent the 2 
were officers who always attended 
the chief magiſtrates, when. they 
appeared in public. Their duty 
conſiſted in theſe three particulars. 
1. Submotio of clearing the way for 
the magiſtrate : This was done ei- 
ther by word of mouth, or uſing 
the rods which they always carried 
along with them. 2. Auimadwerſio, 
or cauſing the people they paſſed 
Wein SO 1 
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to pay the uſual reſpect to the ma- 


giſtrate whom they attended, ſuch 
as to alight if on horſeback or in a 


chariot ; to riſe up, uncover, make 


way, and the like. 3. Erœitio, 
or walking before the magiſtrates; 


this they did by. ſingly following 


one another in a ſtrait line, F 
A didtator was preceded by 24 


lictors, a maſter of the horſe by fixz 


a conſul by twelve; a pretor by 
fix * = veflal 9 
ſhe appeared abroad, had one. 
The enſigns of the lickors were the 
faſees and ſecuris, ' See Faſces and 


Securis. 


- 
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They puniſhed ſuch offenders 5 


as were ſurprized in the fact, at 
the firſt command of the magiſ- 
trates, which was given in Meſe 


words, I lictor, colliga manus, er- 
pedi e Goto . Beſides 
they generally ated in the capacity 


of executioners. Their name is 


derived a ligando, becauſe they 


bound the hands and feet of con- 
demned perſons before their exe - 


eution. They were commonly 


choſen. out of the body of the com- 


_ JaGHTNING-was looked upon as 


ſacred both by the Greeks and No- 
mans, and was ſuppoſed to be ſent 


to execute vengeance on the earth: 


Hence perſons killed with light⸗ 
ning, being thought hateful to the 
Gods, were buried apart by them 


ſelves, leſt the aſhes of other men 
ſhould receive pollution from them. 
Some ſay they were interred upon 


the very ſpot where they died, o- 


thers will have it that they had no 


interment, but were ſuffered to rot 


where they fell, becauſe it was un- 
lawful for any man to approach the 
place. For this reaſon the ground 
was hedged in, leſt any perſon un- 
awares ſhould contract pollution 
from it. All places, ſtruck; with 
lightning, were carefully avoided 


and fenced round, out of an opi- 
8 "1 r 5 2. nion 
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nion that Jupiter had either taken 
offence at them, and fixed upon 
them the marks of his diſpleaſure, 

or that he had, by this means, 
pitched upon them as ſacred to 
dimſelf. The ground thus fenced 

about was called by the Romans 
 bidental,”"'* A een 

Lightning was much obſerve 
in Augury, and was a good or bad 
omen according to the circumſtan- 
ces attending it. Ft 

LimocmcTt, Roman prieſts who 
officiated at public ſacrifices, and 
were dreſſed in a garment called 
kimus. Sec Limus. | 

Li uus, a garment reaching to 
the ground, and worn by certain 
Roman prieſts, who on that account 
were called Limocindli. 

Linz was not worn by 
Fews, Greeks or Romans, as any 
part of their ordinary dreſs.” Under- 
tunicks, of a finer texture, ſupplied 
the place of ſhirts : Hence the oc- 
eafion for frequent bathing. - Alex- 
Ander Severus was the firſt Emperor 
who wore a ſhirt : but the uſe of 
fo neceflary a garment did not be- 
come common till long after him. 

--Etquor: The principal beve- 
rage amongſt the Jens, as well as 
the Greeks and | Romany, in their 
early ſtate, was water, milk, and 
the juices of various plants infuſed 
therein. For a long time, under 
the commonwealth of Rome, wine 
was ſo ſcarce that in their facrifices 
to the Gods the libations were made 
with milk only: Wine did not be- 
come common there till A. U. C. 


600, when vines began to be plant- 


ed. See Nine. ; 

- LtTaT10. See Sacrifice. 
LireR mz. See Writing. \ 

LITER laureate, were letters 

ſent by the Roman Generals wreath- 


ed about with laurel, and giving 
an account. of ſome - confiderable 


advantage, for which they begged 
the favour of a ſupplicatio, or public 


** 
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thankſgiving. See 3 

LIT HOUANMeT, a ſpecies of di- 
vination performed by means of 
ſtones. Sometimes the ſtone called 


fiderites was made uſe of. The 


erſon that conſulted it waſhed it 
in ſpring - water, by candle light, 
purified himſelf thoroughly, co- 
vered his Face, repeated à form of 
prayer, and placed certain charac- 
ters in a certain order. Then the 
ſtone moved of itſelf, and in a ſoft 
gentle murmur, or an infantine 
note, gave the anſwer. By, this 
ſort of divination Helena 1s ſaid to 
have foretold the deſtruction of 
Troy. | ; 4: ok 

LIT RHOSTRO TON, among the Ro- 
mans, was pavement of Moſaic work, 
conſiſting of ſmall pieces of cut 
marble, of different kinds and, co- 
lours. The Yithoftrota began to be 
uſed in the time of Sy//a, who made 
one at Præneſte, in the temple of 
Fortune. At laſt they were uſed 
in private houſes, and were brought 
to ſuch perfection that they exhi- 
bited moſt lively repreſentations of 
nature; with | it 

the fineſt painting. 


F 


'Lrrvnct, among the Athenians, 
were perſons of conſiderable pro- 


perty, on whom the publit'or their 
own tribe ſometimes impoſed the 
my of performing ſome expenſive 
buſineſs, or ſupplying the ſtate with 
neceſſaries at their own expence. 

Lirdvs, among the Romans, 
was the ſtaff made uſe of by the 
Augurs in quartering the heavens. 
It bore a great reſemblance to the 
crofier of a Biſhop, but was ſhorter. 


It was crooked at one end, and 


thickeſt in the curved part, accord- 


ing to A. Getlizs, We frequently 


meet with a repreſentation of it 


upon medals amongſt other pontifi- 


cal inſtruments. It was called 
Lituns Quirinalis from Quirinus, a 
name of Romulus, who was ſkilled 


in all the myſteries of Augury. E 


Lir uus 
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Lituus was an inftrament of 
muſic in uſe in the Roman army.— 
It was ſtraight, excepting that it 

had a little bending at the upper 
end like the Ztuus or ſacred a of 
the Augurs; and from the fimili- 
tade it derived its name. The 


lituus, as an inſtrument of martial 


muſic, was of a middle kind be- 
twixt the torn and the tuba. 
LocusTs were, by the Jewi/p 
law, claſſed among the clean ani- 
mals, and there is great reaſon to 


ſuppoſe that they were uſed as 


food in Paleſtine, and the neigh- 
bouring countries, where they 


greatly abounded. Pops the Bap- 
ſu 


tiſt, we are told, ſubſiſted upon 
locuſts and wild-honey. But com- 
mentators are not agreed what the 


locuſts were on which the Baptift* 
is ſaid to have lived. The word in 
the Greet is Auęideg, which ſome 
3 to have been the ſoft and 

er ſhoots of trees, which in- 


ten 
terpretation is indeed favoured by 
both the Latin word Locuſta, and 
the Greek 


poſe the locuſts to have been the 


ſame as the xepaloy, or huſks men- 

tioned by St. Luke as the diet of 

the prodigal ſon, but this opinion, culraſs, ſhe Thrras..; + I 
The Roman lorica was made like © 

a ſhirt, and | defended the weaver 


has little foundation. The moſt 


probable interpretation is that 


which is given by our Engliſb tran- 
ſlators. The difference in opinion 


however is of very little conſe- . could be occaſionally ſeparated. 


Loo, a Hebrew meaſure, con- from the front. Some of the lo- 


taining a quarter of a cab or five- 
ſixths of a Plat. It was according 


quence. 


to Dr. A uthnot the 72d part ol 


were cleanſed of their leproſy. 


Loctum, on the Grecian ſtage, ; 
TP 82 Papi which was * - thejr gueſts at entertainments, to 


axpic, which ſometimes 
may ſignify ſummitas. Others ſup- 


LOT 


exactly in the middle of the 


orcheſtra. 


Lois Tr, certain officers at 


Athens, in number ten, whoſe buſi- 


"neſs conſiſted in receiving and paſ- 


ſing the accounts of magiſtrates 
when they went out of office. The 
logiſtæ were elected by lot, and had 
ten eurbyni or auditors of accounts 
under chem. 9 — 44 W 
LocooRA RHI were the ſecretaries 
of the Athenian logiſiz, and kept 
an account of the public revenues. 
Loni was a cuiraſs, brigan- 


tine or coat of mail in uſe amongſt” 


the Roman ſoldiers. It was gene- 
rally made of leather, and is ſup- 
poſed to be derived from lorum.— 
The loricz were ſet with plates of 
metal in various forms; ſometimes 
in hooks or rings like a chain, ſome- 
times like feathers, and ſometimes 
like the ſcales of ſerpents or ſiſnes, 
to which plates of gold were often 
added. There were other lighter 
cuiraſſes conſiſting only of many 
folds of linen cloth, or of lax made” 
ſtrong enough to reſiſt weapons, 
Such ſoldiers as were rated under 
a thouſand drachms inſtead of the 
lorica now deſcribed, wore a per- 
torule. See Pectoraleo. N 1 
For an account of the Grecian 


both before and behind, but Was 
ſo contrived that the back part 


ricæ were made of cords of hemp, 


or flax cloſe ſet together, whence.” 
they are called thoraces, bilices, tri- 


the bath or ba, and the 12th ofa. lices, &c. from the number of the 


hin, Tt 4 frequently uſed wh 
viticus ſor that meaſure of oil. : | 
which lepers offered after they | than in the field of battle. 


cords fixed one upon another; but 
theſe were uſed rather in hunting 


? Lors. , See Sorte:. 8 4 : 


LorTTER1Es, by the Roman A | 


perors, were often given gratis to 
put 
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put them in good . humour, and 
diſplay their own liberality. All 


the tickets that were diſtributed 
gained ſome prize; but of the 


prizes ſome were valuable and ſome 
ridiculous. At a lottery of the 
Emperor Heliogabalury in one ticket 


there were fix flaves, in another fix 


flies ; in one a vaſe of great value, 
in another an earthen pot, and ſo 
ee 
Lovz. Of all the paſſions: to 
which humanity is liable, none has 


given riſe to ſo many ſuperſtitions 


as this of love: It even appears 


that to act the part of a lover, and 


to play the fool, wete one and the 


ſame thing. From the age of pu- 


berty this paſſion reigns ſole mo- 
narch of the human breaſt, and 


caution, fill and prudence ſeem 


to he exerted chieſty with a view to 
its gratiſication. The other paſſi- 
ons uf the mind, like 2 lodg- 


ed within, poiſon che ſatisfactions 


of the ſoul, and put an end to our 
repoſe ; but this, like Aarons rod, 
devours them all, and contains 


and lovers will be equally applica- 
ble to the Greet, and Romans. 


They generally made a diſcovery 


of their paſſion by Writing upon 


trees, walls, doors, &. the name 
oß their beloved. They uſually 
decked che door of their Dulcinea 
with: flowers and garlands, made 
libations of wine before their houſes, 
ſprinkling the pofts wich the ſame 


liguor;/ as if the object of their af- | 


fection was a teal Goddeſs. For a 
man's garland te be untied, and 
for a woman to compoſe a garland, 
were held to be agg rage 
cations of their love. 

feveral methods of diſcovering whe- 
ther their paſſion would prove ſuc- 
ceſsful, but the moſt frequent were 
the cottabus and caſtinomancy. See 
Cottabus and Caſtinqaman c. 
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When their love was without 
ſucceſs, they uſed ſeveral arts to 
excite affection in the object of their 
defire, They had reccurſe to in- 
chantreſles, of whom the The/aliar 
were in the higheſt eſtimation.— 
The means made uſe of were moſt 
commonly philtres or love potions, 
the operation of which Was vio. 
lent and dangerous, and frequently 
deprived ſuch as drank them of their 
reaſon, Some of the moſt remark - 
able ingredients of which they were 
— were theſe; the h?ppoma- 
nes, the jynx, inſets bred from pu- 
trefaction, the fiſh remora, the li- 
zard, brains of a calf, the hairs on 
the tip of a wolf's tail, his ſecret 
parts, the bones of the left fide of 
a toad eaten with ants, the blood 
of doves, bones of ſnakes, feathers 
of ſcritch-owls, twiſted cords of 
wool-in which a perſon had hanged . 
himſelf, rags, torches, reliques, a 
neſt of ſwallows buried and famiſh-_ 
ed in the earth, bones fnatched 
from hungry bitches, . the marrow 
of a boy famiſhed in the midſt of 
plenty, dryed u liver, to theſe 
may be added ſeveral herbs grow- 
ing out of putrid ſubſtances. Such 
were the ingredlents that entered 
into the compoſition of chat infer- 
nal draught a Jove potion. 

But beſides the philtres, various 
other arts were uſed to excite love, 
in Which the application of certain 
ſubſtatices was to have a magical 
influence on the perſon againſt 
whom they levelled their ſkill. A 
Hyena's udder, worn under the 
left arm, they fancied would draw 
the affections of whatever woman 
they fixed their eyes upon. That 
ſpecies of olives called Tilupa, 
and barley bran made up into a 
paſte and thrown into the Fee, they 
thought would excite the flame of 
love. Flour was uſed with the 
ſame intention, Burning laurel, 
and melting wax, were Fppbſed 
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to have the like effect. When one 
heart was to be hardened and ano 
ther mollified, clay and wax were 


expoſed to the ſame fire together. 


Images of wax were frequently 
uſed repreſenting the perſons, on 
whom they wiſhed to make an im- 
preſſion, and whatever was done 
to the ſubſtitute of wax, they ima- 
gined was felt by the perſon repre- 


ſented. Enchanted medicaments 


were often ſprinkled on ſome part 
of the houſe where the perſon re- 
ſided. Love pledges were ſuppoſed 
to be of ſingular uſe and-efhcacy : 
theſe they placed under their threſh- 
hold to preſerve the affections of 
the owner from wandering. Love 
knots were of ſingular power, and 
the number three was particularly 
obferved in all they did. But no 


good effect was expected if the uſe 


of theſe things was not attended 
with charms or magical verſes and 
forms of words. 


Having mentioned their arts of 


exciting love, it may not be amiſs 
to take notice that the ancients 
imagined, that love excited by ma- 
gie might be allayed by more pow- 
erful ſpells and medicaments, or 
by applying to demons more pow- 
erful than thoſe who had been con- 
cerned in raiſing that paſſion. But 
love inſpired without magic had no 
cure ; Apollo himſelf could find no 
remedy, but cried out 


Hei mihi quod nullis amor eft medi- 
cabilis Herbis. 


The antidotes againſt love were 
generally Agnus Caſtus, which has 
the power of weakening the gene- 
rative faculty; ſprinkling the duſt 
in which a mule had rolled herſelf; 
tying toads in the hide of a beaſt 
newly ſlain; applying amulets of 
minerals or herbs, which were ſup- 
poſed of great efficacy in other ca- 
fes ; and invoking the afliſtance of 
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the igſernal deities: * Another cure 


for love was bathing in the water 
of the river Seltmmus ; to Which W 
may add the lover's leap,” or jomp- 


ing down from the Leweadian pro- 
montory. nw 


- Love of boys was very common 
among the ancient Greeks,” not 
only in private, but by the pub- 
lick allowazice, and encouragement 


of their laws: But it was far from 


being of that groſs and criminal 
kind which the term will at firſt be 


ſuppoſed to ſuggeſt: It was a love 


of the moſt exalted nature, it Was 


friendſhip refined, and tended to 


moo virtue-in all its branches. 
Such an opinion did the ancients 
entertain of it, that they thought 
there eould be no means more ef. 
fectual to excitè their youth to no- 
ble undertakings, nor any greater 
ſecurity to the commonwealth than 
this generous. paſſion. The in- 
vaders of the liberties of Greece fo 
often experienced this, that it be- 
came a received maxim-in the po- 


liticks of tyrants, to uſe all their 


endeavours to — it out of 
their dominions; whereas all thoſe 
free ſtates, that conſulted the ad- 


vancement of their own honour, 


were unanimous in eftabhſhing 
laws to encourage and reward jit.— 


This was the caſe with the Cretan, 
Spartans, and Athenians in parti- 
cular. Solon eſteemed the love of 


boys ſo honourable, that he forbad 


it to be practiſed by ſlaves, but in- 
vited the worthy to the indulgence 


of ſo honourable an affection. It 
was alſo encouraged by the Theban 
laws. Mach ceremony was uſed 


by the lover, before he procured 


the boy for whom he had coneeiv- 
ed an affection, and the conſent of 
friends was to be obtained before 
he was taken home. After the lo- 


ver had taken him he carefully in- 


ſtructed him in every thing that 
could qualify him to become an 
e uſeful 
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uſeful: member of ſociety, in every 
thing virtuous and manly. Virgil 
ſeems to give countenance to this 
kind of attachment in his Epiſode 
of Nifus and Zuryalus. How far 
this cuſtom of loving boys might be 
abuſed, in more corrupt times, 
both amongſt the Greeks and Ro- 
mant, it is not my intention to 
enquire. The beſt things when 
abuſed become the worſt. 
.. .Love-Fgasv. See Agape 
LucAR was the name which the 
Raman gave to ſuch money as was 
expended upon plays and public 
ſhews : This money was ſo called 
from Lucaria. See Lucaria. 
LucARIA, a feaſt celebrated at 
Rome on the 18th of July, in me- 
mory of the flight of the Romans 
into a great wood, where they 
found an Ahlum, and ſaved them- 
ſelves from deſtruction. This wood 


in which they found protection, was 


ſituated between the Tyber and the 


Via dalaria. The enemies from whom 
the Romans fled were the Gaul/s.— 
On this feſtival, Plutarch tells us, 
it was cuſtomary to pay the actors, 
and ſuch as contributed to the pub- 


lic amuſement, with the money 


ariſing from the felling of wood. 
This money was called Jucar. It 
is obvious, from what has been 
obſerved, that lucar and lucaria 
are derived from lucus, a grove. 

Luci: See Groves. 

Lucrta. See Wreſtling. 
Luv, a term uſed for ſhews and 
public repreſentations made by the 
Romans, for the entertainment of 
the people. See Games. 


For. an account of the particular 


games of Greece and Rome, as the 


Ifthmian, Nemean, Olympic, &c. 


e Ifthmian ©. PR Fs 
The Roman games will be found 
under their proper heads, as Ad- 
aci, Apollinares, Auguſtales, &c. 
Ludi, a fort of mimicks or 
players on the Roman ſtage. They 
Ware generally hired at magnifi- 
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cent funeral to dance aſter the | 


ſatyric mayer,” before the funeral 
bed, as the company proceeded 


with the corpſe towards the pile. 


LurRRCALIA, was 2 feſtival 
kept by the Romans on the 15th 
day of February, in honour of the 
God Pan; it was a feaſt of 2 
cation, and the day of this ſolem- 
nity was anciently called Februaca. 
The method of celebration was 


this; in the morning the Laperci, 


or prieſts of Pan, aſſembled toge- 
ther, running naked | thro? the 
ſtreets, and ſtriking, on the, hands 
and belly, all the married women 


they met with in the way, with 


whips made of goat-ſkin thongs.— 
The women received willingly this 
rude ſalute, from a ſuperſtitious 
perſuaſion, that it would make them 
fruitful. Their. ſacrifices. on this 


occaſion were a goat and a dog.— 


The prieſts who officiated dipped 
two knives in the blood of the vic- 
tim, and marked with them the 
faces of two young men of noble 
family; then they wiped off the 
bloody ſtains with wool dipped in 
milk: This being done they made 
of the ſkins of the victims the thongs 
above - mentioned, and applied 
them in the indecent manner al- 
ready deſcribed, Different rea- 


ſons are aſſigned for this ſtrange 


cuſtom, but the moſt probable is, 
that Romulus di 


had the mortification to ſee, were 


in general barren after the rape. 


Authors are not agreed to Whom 
this feſtival owed its inftitution, 
ſome aſcribe it to Evander, and 


others to Romulus. The name /uper- 


calia is an alluſion to the epithet of 


Pan, which is in Greek lyceus, from 


aunog Lupus, a wolf, becauſe Pan 
ene. the cattle from the wolf. 
e Luperci . Fx 

| Eur. 


. S SSS moan daes sas. 


it, by the 
advice of the Augurs, to render the 
Sabine women fruitful, who, he 
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Lurkzci, were the prieſts of 
the God Pan. This was the moſt 
ancient order of prieſts in Rome, and 


confiſted of two colleges or compa- 
nies, the one called Fabiani, the 
other Quintiliani, from Fabius and 


Quintilius, two of their maſters or 
chief prieſts. The Fabian; were 
for Romulus, the Quintiniali for 
Remus.” To theſe two ages Mes 
lius Ceſar added a third. called 
Julii. The inſtitution of the Juli 
was a very unpopular act, and ren- 
dered Ceſar more odious to the 


people than ever. See Lupercalia. 
Lurus, a wolf. If was a gene- 


ral opinion, amongſt the ancients, 
that a man becomes hoarſe or dumb 


if a wolf happen to. have the ad- 


vantage of ſeeing him firſt. Thus 


Pliny obſerves ; in Italia, ut credi- 


tur luporum wiſus eſt noxius, vocem- 
ns quem prius contemplatur, 
adimit. In Virgil alſo, this notion 
is alluded to 2 2 5 
— Ver ue Marim 
Jam fugit ipſa, lupi Merim widere 


priores. | 
With che fame -allufion alſo is the 


282 applied, Lupus eft in Fa- 


ula, when ſudden filence enſues, 


upon the perſon's coming in, who. 
had before been the ſubje& of con- 


verſation. This erroneous opinion, 


of the wolP's producing ſuch effects 
by priority of viſion, ſeems to have 


been promoted by this paſſage of 
Tbeocrikus ou pdeykn, xuxov eidkg, 


Thou canſt not ſpeak, thou haſt 


ſeen a wolf,“ is the common con- 


ſtruction; but the true interpreta- 


tion is, © thou canſt not ſpeak, thou 
| haſt ſeen Lycus,” which Lycus was 
a rival. The real ground of this 
vulgar error is probably the amaze 

ment and ſudden file ace occaſioned 


by the unexpected appearance of a 


wolf. 


LusTRAL day, or dies laflricus 


I 
amongſt the Ronan, was the day 


on which luſtrations were. perſorm- 
ed for a child, and the name given, 


which was uſually the ninth from 
the birth of a boy, and the eighth- 
from that of a girl: though.ſome-' 


times, the laſt day of that week in 


which the child was born, was 


choſen for the performance of this 


ceremony. The Goddeſs Nundina 
was thought to preſide on the ge". 
caſion, and the child Was handed 


by mid-wives, nurſes and domeſ- 


tics, backward: and forward, round 
a fire on ſome. altar. After this 
the infant was waſhed in water, 
mixed with duſt, and the ſali ua of 
the old women: And the whole 
was concluded with a feaſt. See 
u. eee FE 2 27 

USTRATION, a ſolemn cere- 
mony by which the Romans purified 
their cities, fields, armies, or peo- 
ple, after any crime or impurity. - 
Luſtrations might be performed by 


fire and ſulphur, by water, and by 


air; this laſt was performed by 
ventilation, or fanning the thing to 


be purified. All ſorts of people, 
ſlaves excepted, were miniſters of 


ſome kind of luſtration. When a 
perſon died, the houſe was to be 
ſwept in a particular manner; new - 


married people were ſprinkled by 


the prieſt with water. People 


ſometimes, by way of purification, 


ran ſeveral times naked thro* the 


ſtreets. There was ſcarce any ac- 
tion performed, at the beginning 
and end of which, ſome ceremony 
was not required to purify them 


ſelves and appeaſe the Gods. 


Luſtration is particularly uſed to : 


ſignify that ceremony and ſacrifice. 
performed by the Romans, after the 


numbering of the pcople, at the 
concluſion of each Aurum. See 

Lus run -fignifies, in Roman 
authors, a ſpace of five years. 80 


called becauſe every five me 
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the tenſors made a ſurvey of the 
people, ſtrictly enquired into their 
manner, numbered and took down 
their names and eftates, concludin 
the whole with the ſacrifice calle 
Suovetaurilia, conſiſting of a ſow, 
a ſhebp, and a bull: This was cal> 


led a luftration or expiatory offer- 
ing, and the performance of the 
ceremony was termed luſtrum con- 


Luftrum is frequentiy uſed to ſig- 
nify the ſacrifice itſelf which was 
offered after numbering the people. 
The - cenſu5 and luſtrum were not 


held together, but irregularly and 


variouſly, according to the particu- 
lar exigences of the ſtate. Serwins 
was the firſt that purified the peo- 
ple with the ſuovetaurilia. See 
Suovetaurilia. | | 

 - Some. derive the word /ufirum 
from aw, ſolve, to pay, becauſe 


the Romans, at the beginning of 


every fifth year, paid the tribute 
appointed by the cexſor. See Cen- 
for and Cenſus. 

Luxury, amongſt the Romans, 


prevailed to ſuch a degree, that ſe- 


veral laws were made to ſuppreſs, 
or at leaſt to limit it. The extra- 
vagance of the table began about 
the time of the battle of Adtium, 
and continued in great exceſs till 
the reign of Galba. Peacocks, 
cranes of Malta, nightingales, ve- 
niſon, wild- and tame fowl were 
confidered as delicacies. - A pro- 
fuſion of proviſions was the reign- 
ing taſte. ' Whole wild boars were 
often ſerved up, and ſometimes they 
were filled with various ſmall ani- 
mils; and birds of different kinds, 
this diſh they called the trejan horſe, 
in alluſion to the wooden horſe filled 
with ſoldiers. Fowls and game of 
all ſorts were ſerved up, in whole 
pyramids, piled up in diſhes as 
broad as moderate tables. Lucullus 
had a particular name for each 


apartment, and in whatever room 


buckler. 


LU 


he ordered his ſervants to prepare 
the entertainment, they knew by 
the direction the expence to whi 


they were to go. When he ſupped 
in the Apollo, the expence was fixed 
at 50,000 drachmæ, that is 12501. 
M. Antony ery eight boars for 
twelve gueſts. Vitellius had a large 
ſilver platter, ſaid to have coſt a 
million of /efterces, called Minerva's 
this he blended toge- 
ther the livers of gilt-heads, the 
brains of pheaſants and peacocks, the 
tongues of pbenicopters, and the milts 
of lampreys. Caligula ſerved up 
to his gueſts pearls of great value, 
diſſolved in vinegar ; the ſame was 
done alſo by Cladius the ſon of Æſop 
the tragedian. Apicius laid aſide 
ninety millions of ſeſterces, beſides 
a mighty revenue, for no other pur- 
poſe but to be ſacrificed to luxury: 
finding himſelf involved in debt, 
he looked over his accounts, and 
tho he had the ſum of ten million 
of ſefterces ſtill left, he poiſoned 
himſelf for fear of being ſtarved to 
death. | (ES 
Inſtances might be produced of 
great luxury amongſt the Greeks. 
But both the Greeks and [Romans 
ſeem to be outdone by qur own 
country. I ſhall give one inſtance 
only. In the 1oth year of the reign 
of Edward the 4th, 140, George 
Newvill, brother to the Earl of War- 
wick, at his inſtallment into the 
archiepiſcopal ſee of York, enter- 
tained moſt of the nobility and 
principal clergy, when his bill of 


fare was 300 quarters of wheat, 


350 tuns of ale, 104 tuns of wine, 
a pipe of ſpiced wine, 80 fat oxen, 
6 wild bulls, 1004 wethers, 300 
hogs, 300 calves, 3000 geeſe, 3000 


capons, 300 pigs, 100 peacocks, 
200 eranes, 200 kids, 2000 chick- 


ens, 4000 pigeons, 4000 rabbits, 
204 bitierns, 4000 ducks, 200 


pheaſantz, 500 partridges, 2000 


woodcocks, 400 plovers, ro cur- 
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lews, 100 quails, 1000 egrets, 200 
rees, © 400 bucks, does and roe- 
bucks, 1506 hot veniſon paſties, 
4000 cold ditto, | 1000 diſhes of 
jelly parted, 4000 diſhes of jelly 
plain, 4000 cold cuſtards, 2000 hot 
cuſtards, 300 pikes, 300 breams, 
$ ſeals, 4 porpuſles, 400 tarts. At 
this feaſt Fa Earl of Warwick was 
Reward, the Earl of Bedford trea- 
ſurer, and Lord Haſtings r. i 


1000 ſervitors, 62 cooks, 515 me- 
nial apparitors in the kitchen.— 
But ſuch was the fortune of the 
man, that after his extreme prodi- 
gality he died in the moſt abject, 
ut unpitied poverty, vinctus ja- 
cui in ſumma mopia. © © 
The Roman laws to reſtrain lux- 
ury were Lex Orchia, Fannia, Di- 
dia, Licinia, Cornelia, and many 
others: But all theſe were too lit- 
tle, for as riches encreaſed amon 
them, ſo did ſenſuality. 1 
© Lycurctay a feſtival obſgrved 
by the Spartans, in memory of 
their law-giver Lycurgus, whom 
they honoured with'a temple and 
anniverſary ſacrifice. ' 
-— LywepHaa were artificial caves 
or grottoes amongſt the Romans, 
furniſhed with a great many tubes, 
canals, and various hydraulic ap- 
paratus, thro? which the water 
guſhed out upon the ſpectators un- 
expectedly, while they were ad- 
miring the beautiful arrangement 
of the ſhell - work in the grotto. 
"LyYMPHATI was a name given 
by the Romans, to ſuch as were 
ſeized with madneſs. 
poſed to be uſed for Nympbali, be- 
cauſe the ancients imagined that 
every perſon who had the misfor- 
tune to ſee a Nymph was inſtantly 
ſtruck with phrenzy. Lymphati 
may indeed ſignify ' mad-men, 
as. derived from /ympha, water, 


over which element the Nymphs 


were thought to preſide: But 


that diſtract 


It is ſup- 
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to. me. it appears tot likely, 
ed people were called 


lIymphati, from the circumftanee of 
mad-men's being affected with the 
hydrophobia or dread of water after 
the bite of a mad-dog ; for this 


peculiarity, in caſes of canine mad- 
neſs, was not unknown to the 


Romans. 


LYRA. The re, An inftru- 


ment of muſic amongſt the anci- 
ler, with many more noble officers, / 


ents, the invention of which is at- 
tributed by ſome to Mercury, by 
others to Apollo, by others to Her- 
cules, by others to Orpheus, by 
others to Linus, and h ors again 
to Amphion. It is ſaid to have been 


originally formed of a Tortoiſe 


ſhell ; whence it is ſometimes cal- 
led eftudo. It was mounted with 
ſeven ſtrings, and a jugum was ad- 
ded to contract or looſen” the"ten- 
fion. It varied in different ages 
in the number of ſtrings, for ſome- 
times it had but three, fometimes 


four, and ſometimes ſeven. It 


differed alſo in ſhape according to 
different periods of time: But its 
form in general bore ſome reſem- 
blance to the gaittar. See Citbara. 

Lic poetry, was ſuch as the 
ancients ſung to the Hye or harp. 
It was originally employed in ce- 
lebrating the praiſes of Gods and 


heroes, and its characteriſtic was 
ſweetneſs. 


Who was the author 
of it is not known. It was much 
cultivated by the Greeks ; and Ho- 


race was the firſt who attempted it, 


in the Latin language, Anacreon, 
Alcæus, Stefichorus, . Sapplo, and 
Horace, were the moſt celebrated 
lyric. poets of antiquity. | 


LyzoD1, amongſt the ancients, 


a kind of muſicians who played on 


the Hre, and ſung at the fame 
time. This appellation was alſo 


given to ſuch as made it their em- 


ployment to ſing ric poems com- 
poſed by others. | | 
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LY$ANDRIA, a Samian feſtival, ered games, and preſided in mat- 


celebrated with games and ſacrifi- ters of religion in the province of al 

ces, in honour. of the Lacedemonian Lycia. He was created in a coun. pe 

Genetal, Ly/ander. It was anci- eil conſiſting of deputies from all p. 

| ently called herea, but this name the. provincial, cities, in number th 

3 the Sam ans aboliſhed by a public a5. The NHiarchs were both heads er 
IT © > Hof the council, and pontiffs of ty 
* Lrsiaken, an ancient magiſ- the province. 1 at 
 trate, who ſuperintended the ſa- 3 4 
V . = 
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\ FACHINES, uſed in war a- marii; but, before the beaſt was in 

1 mongſt We Greeks, were killed, the prieſt, turning himſelf a1 

principally theſe, 1ſt. Kayuaxes, to the eaſt, drew: a crooked, line di 

or ſcaling ladders ; 2. the battering . with his knife, from the forchead | w 

ram; 3. the helepolicz 4. the to the tail. Among the Greeks, al 

xe or tortoiſe, called by the this ceremony was performed moſt fe 

Remans. tefluds ; 5. the Kaus or commonly by the prieſt, or, in bis Cc 

agger, which was faced with ſtone, abſence, by the moſt honourable | th 

and raiſed higher than the wall; Perſon preſent. If the ſacrifice was a 

6. upon the xa were built mypyor offered to the celeſtial - Gods, the c: 

or towers of wood; 7: T*opa or victim's throat was bent up towards p 

Gon: hurdles; 8 Os +: 5 heaven, if to the infernal, or to ir 


2 heroes, it was killed with its throat 
be e en hc yew towards the ground. The manner 
rr wich amazing force; and of killing the animal was by a ſtroke 

9. the ot, merpoConot, or on the head, and after it was fallen, 
apilngia, from which ſtones Were thruſting a knife into its throat, — 
caſt with great velocity. Much notice was taken, an | 
The machines made uſe of by or ill ſucceſs predicted from the 
the Romans were the ram, the lupus ſtruggles. of the beaſt, or. its quiet 
or wolf, the teſudo or tortoiſe, the ſubmiſſion to the blow, from the 
balifta, the catapulta, and the feor- flowing of the blood, and the 
-w Many more, indeed, might length\of time it happened to live 
Have been here enumerated, but after the fall. See Sacrifice... - 
thoſe that I have mentioned were MAMACTERION Was the fourth 
the principal, and moſt commonly month of the Achenian year, con- 
employed many more are inſerted taining twenty-nine days, and an- 
in this work as they occurred, un- ſwering to the latter part of our 
der their proper heads. September, and the beginning of 
| MaerTar10, in the Reman ſa- October. It received | its. name 
crifices, ſignifies the act of killing from memaderia, à feſtihal in ho- 
the victim: This was performed nour of iter, which was ob- 
either by the prieſt himſelf, or ſerved about this time. This 
ſome of his inferior officers, whom month was called by the Baotian 
we meet with under the names of ;4/,}-omenius. | | 
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and other eaſtern countries, wha 
abominated idolatry, and worſhip- 
ped God by fire only; which bein 


pure itſelf, and the purifier of all 


things, they looked upon as a good 
emblem of the deity. They held 
two principles, one good, and the 
author of all good; the other evil, 


and the ſource of all evil. In this 


they were followed by the chriſtian 
ſe& called Manzchees. The doc- 
trines of the magi were ſaid, how- 
ever, to have 
Zoreafter, who held that there 1s 


one independent and ſupreme Be- 
ing, from whom all things proceed, 


and who directs the ſubordinate 
deities. The prieſts of the mag: 
were well ſkilled in mathematics, 
and philoſophy, and could account 


for the phænomena of nature, ac- 


_ cording to the ſyſtems and hypo- 
theſes which then prevailed ; hence 


a learned man and a magician be- 


came {ſynonymous terms ; and in 


roceſs.of time, the vulgar, hold- 
ing their wiſdom. in the higheſt 


veneration, began to look upon it 
as ſupernatural ; and thoſe who 
| pretended to wicked and diabolical 
arts of conjuration, &c. aſſumed 


the name of Magians, till at laſt the 


words Magian, Magician, and Ma- 
eic, received the ſignifications now 


annexed to them. As to the wiſe- | 
men from the eaſt, mentioned in 


Matth., ii. 1. and called Magi in 
the original," it is difficult to deter- 


mine who they were; whence they 


came; how many they were in 
number; when they 
Feruſalem ; and of what nature the 


ſtar was which conducted them. 
The fathers and commentators have 


little 
theſe 


laboured much, but to ve 
purpoſe, for the ſolution 


queſtions; 


Macic properly ſignifies the 
doctrine of the magi ; but the mag? 


being ſuppoſed to have acquired 
their extraordinary {kill from fami- 
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liar ſpirits or other ſupernatural ins 7 


een reformed by 


ductions ridiculous, and its illuſi 
ons mere Juggslers tricks. The 


arrived at 


- 


formation, the word magic acquired 


the ſignification it now bears, viz, 
a ſcience which teaches to perform 


wonderful and ſurprizing acts, by 
the application of certain means; 


which procure the aſſiſtance and 


interpoſition of de m6 m. 
The Magicians of antiquity were 


Fein acquMnted with certain 


ecret powers, properties and affi- 


nities of bodies, and were hence 
enabled to produce ſurprizing ef- 
teas, to aſtoniſh the vulgar ; and 
theſe ſurprizing effects, produced 
by natural cauſes, procured them 
credit, in their pretenſions to ſuper- 


natural and miraculous power. 


Aſtrology, divination, enchant- 
ments and witchcraft, were parts 
of this fanciful ſcience ; which, 


from being truly reſpectable once, 
as having had for its object mathe- 


matics and natural philoſophy, by 


its profeſſors opproblous, its 2 50 


ui 


[ 


theſe means became contemptible, 


LEgyptians, Chaldezans, and Baby- | 


lonians, affected great (kill in magic, 
and pretended by certain combina 


tions of numbers, and arithmetical 
calculations; to dive into futurity : ” 


But was not all this reaſoning with- ' 
out premiſes, and drawing conclu- 


ſions without data? f 
The Fes were exceeditgly ad- 


dicted to divination, and inclined” 


to liſten to the tales of Magician and 
artful impoſtors, but were forbidz' 


den by their law, on pain of death, 


to conſult them, Leit. xix. 21. 


xx. 6. The Greeks and Romans 
were, in this reſpect, no lefs cre- + 


dulous than the Jews, and indeed 


every nation has been liable to im- 


poſition in this partieular, and none 


more ſo than our own ; the refor- 


mation, however, and the culti- 
vation of philoſophy 
have ſo far enlig 
2 0 2 2 


in this land, 
ened the migide 
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of the people, as to ſet them above 
the reach of theſe filly prejudices, 
and ſecure us from the Fe of 
deſigning jugglers and inſidious. 
conjurors. See Witchcraft... 

As to the wonders performed by 
the Magicians, in the land of Egypt, 
we have every region to believe 
they were no more than curious 
illuſions, deceptions and juggling ; 
and what an extenſive field is open- 
ed for eaſily impoſing. upon the 
vulgar by electricity, magnetiſm, 

chemiſtry, and almoſt every branch 
of philoſophy ? A very little ſei- 
ence would ſuffice to give a man 
e reputation of a conjuror. 

MacisTER equitum, was an offi- 
cer amongſt the Romans, ſubordi- 
nate to the dictator, and elected by. 
him. He was the di&ator's Lieu- 
tenant General in the army, but 
could not act without his expreſs 
order. Yet we find two inſtances, 
wherein the magiſter equitum had 
equal authority with the d:Fator, 
or was as it were a ſecond d:ator : 
Minutius, the maſter of horſe to 
Fabius the dictator, in the war with 
Hannibal, is one inſtance ; and 
Fabius Bates, after the battle of 
Cane being. raiſed to an equal 
degree of authority with M. Junius 
the dictator, tho' he was nominally 
magiſier equitum only, makes the 
ſecond inſtance. he magiſter 
2 except in theſe two in- 

ances, was always, in preſence 
of the dictator, ſubject to his con- 
troul, but, when left to himſelf in 
the field, was under the power of 
1 | 
. _MacirsTRATEs of Athens, are 
© conſidered as diviſible into three 
ſorts, according to the different 
methods of their election and pro- 
motion. 1. Xepdlowilos, 2. Kaneulor, 


I 


3- Ado, The Xeigdonila owed | 


their promotion to the people met 
together in lawful aſſembly in the 
Payx, and were fo called becauſe 


' Theſeus. 


/ 
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the votes were given by holding up 
of hands. The Kanpulo: received 
their dignity from lots drawn by 
the The/mathetz, in the temple of 
The manner of caſting 
lots was thus, the names of the 
candidates, written upon tablets of 
braſs, were put into an urn, toge- 
ther with black and white beans, 
and the choice fell upon thoſe can- 


didates, whoſe names were drawn 


out with white beans. It was a 
capital crime to throw into the urn 
more than one tablet for each can- 
didate. The Atpelo; were extraor- 
dinary officers, appointed. by par- 
ticular tribes or boroughs,. to take 


care of any buſineſs ; ſuch were 


the ſurveyors of public works, &c. 
Previous to any perſon's admiſſi- 


on to public employment, his life 
and conduct were enquired into be- 


fore certain judges in r 
This ſcrutiny was called Ds 
in Greek Aoxiuaoia. See Docimaſia. 


The chief of the Athenian ma- 


giſtrates will be found under their 
Proper articles. , | 


he magiſtrates of the Romans | 
may be conſidered as of two ſorts, , 
Urbani and prowinciales, the firſt 


reſiding at home, and taking care 
of the city; the other having their 


reſidence abroad, and taking care 


of the provinces. The principal 


city-magiſtrates were the Conſuls, 


DiRator, Pretors, Cenſors, Quæſtors, 


 Tribunes, Miles, Decemviri, In- 
terrex, Tribunus celerum, Præſectus, 


Triumviri, Quatuorwiri, Centum- 


viri, Duunviri. The N | 
magiſtrates were the 


Pretors, Propretars, La Duzſ- 


tors, Proqueſtors. \ 


Thoſe who offered themſelves | 


candidates for theſe honours were 


cloathed in the Toga. Candida, 
whence their name; and they de- 
clared their pretenſions a year, be- 
fore the election; in the interme- 


diate time going about the city to 


ſollicit 


228 — 
_ 


cimaſia, 


7 conſuls, 


ſollicit votes, and procure the in- but not till then, manumit or make 
. tereſt of as many as poſſible ; this him free. The imaginary ſale was 


was called Ambitus. See Ambitus, called mancipatio, and the act of 
Candidate. „ R” giving liberty or ſetting him free 
Maiks rAris crimina, among after this, was called emancipatio. 
the Romans, were treachery and See Children. | 175 
perfidiouſneſs againſt the common- Mancipatio alſo fignifies the ſel- 
wealth. See Crimes. ling or alienating of certain lands 
_ MaLLeoL1, were bundles of - by the balance, or money paid by 
__ combuſtible materials, ſet on fire, weight, and five witneſſes. _ This 
to give light in the night, or to an- mode of alienation took place only 
ney the enemy; when they were amongſt Roman citizens, and that 


employed for the latter purpoſe only in reſpect to certain eſtates - 


they were ſhot out of a bow, or ſituated in /taly, which were cal- 
fixed to a javelin and thus thrown led Mancipia. | * 
into the enemies engines, ſhips, &.  ManpaTorss, the deſignation 
in order to burn them. Pitch was of a ſet of infamous wretches at 
always a principal ingredient in Rome, who made it their buſineſs 
the compoſition. The malleoli had to inform another ſpecies of ſcoun- 
alſo the name of pyroboli. drels called Delatores, what per- 
Mauuox, in the Syriac lan- ſons they had, upon inquiſition, 
guage, ſignifies riches, It is uſed found guilty of any miſdemeanor, 
Matth. vi. 24. and Luke xvi. 13. that they might, as they pretended, 
and is there called the nammon of be brought, to puniſhment: but 
unrighteouſneſs, intimating that their informations were frequently 
riches are frequently the inſtru- falſe, and their deſigns moſt ſhame- 
ments of iniquity, or acquired by fully mercenary. See Delatores, 
unrighteous means. Some have Informers.. | | 
aſſerted, but without good proofs ManpaTum, was a fee or re- 
of what they advance, that mammon tainer given by the Romans to the 
ſignified the god of riches ; Milton procuratores and advocati. The 
introduces a devil into his poem of mandatum was a neceſſary condi- 
Paradiſe Loft, under this appella- - tion, without which they had not 
tion; but Milton has every claim the liberty of pleading. Thus the 
to be indulged in poetic licence ; legal dodo aer of Rome, like that 
while commentators are bound by of our own country, could not be 
every tie to pay the ſtricteſt atten- unlocked without a golden key. 
tion to truth. „ ie  ManpraKe, or mandragora, 'a 


Manc1PaT10, was a term made plant of which naturaliſts tell ſtrange 


uſe of in the Roman law, and may ſtories. It has been ſuppoſed, for 
be thus explained ; every father inſtance, to be produced from the 
had ſuch a legal authority over his fat or urine of malefaQors, and to 


ſon, that before the ſon could be grow under the gallows and places 
releaſed from his ſubjection and of execution; its root is ſaĩd to re- 


made free, he muſt be three times ' ſemble the human form, and to cry 
over fold and bought, his natural out with a ſhriek almoſt human, on 


father being the vender. The being pulled out of the ground. It 


vendee was called pater fiduciarius. has been reported that ſome fatal 


After this fictitious bargain, the evil conſtantly overtakes the perſon _ _ 


pater fiduciarius ſold him again to who has plucked-it up, Without 
the natural father, who could then, obſerving due formalities, Which, 
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.., MAN 
\ according to Pliny are to dig three 


circles about it, and then to root 


it out, looking towards the welt. 


When adminiſtered in a doſe of a 


. fingle dram, it is ſaid to give to the 
- perſon who takes it an idea of his 
own beauty, and extravagant con- 
fidence in the power of his.own ac- 
compliſhments: three times the 


quantity converts him into an 
 1deot. The mandrake was ima- 


gined to be of great efficacy as a 
love potion. Julian the Emperor 
tells Calixenes in his epiſtles, that 
he drinksthe juice of it every night, 
to conciliate the friendſhip of the 
God of love, and excite amorous 
- inclinations, It was alſo ſuppoſed 
to be poſſeſſed of prolific virtues, 
and upon this ſuppoſition it is pro- 
bable that Rachel procured Leabꝰs 
mandrakes, and her conſent that 
. * ſhould- be her bedfellow the 


following night, Gen. xxx. 14.— 


The ancients called mandrakes the 


apples of love, and Venus had the 


name of Mandragoritis. When 
- mankind begin to indulge them- 


. ſelves in whimſical conjectures, or 


to make fooliſh aſſertions concern- 
ing any thing, it is impoſlible to fix 

| bounds to the wildnels of their 
imaginations, 3 
MANI ULARII. See Manipulus. 
Maxirurus, was a ſmall body 
of infantry amongſt the Romans.— 
It was of two ſorts, the greater 
manipulus and the leſs ; the greater 
conſiſted in the time of Romulus of 
100 men, afterwards of 150, and 
in the Conſular times, and under 
the firſt Cz/ars the number was 


200, and 256. The ſmaller ma. 


_ zipulus conſiſted only of ten men. 
Each of the larger manipuli had two 
Centurions or Captains called a- 
nipularii, of which one was Lieu- 
tenant to the other. A cohort was 
divided into three manipuli, and 
each manipulus into two : centuries. 
So far I truſt will be found in ge- 
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neral right, but authors ſeem to | 


differ much on the ſubject. 

The manipulus is ſaid to be fo 
called from manipulus an handful of 
hay, which was formerly ſtuck 
upan a ſpear point, and carried, 
as a flag, before the Eagle was aſ- 


- ſumed. © Hence the expreſſion, an 


handful of men. | - 
ANNA, a miraculous kind of 
food which fell from heaven, for 
the ſupport of the Mraelites in the 
wilderneſs, for the ſpace of forty 
years. That the falling 'of the 


manna was really miraculous, ap- 


pears from the following conſidera- 
tions, 1. That it fell but ſix days 


in the week. 2. That it fell 


ſuch prodigious quantities as ſuſ- 
tained almoſt 3,000,000 of people. 


3. That there fell a double quan- 
tity every Friday, to ſerve them for 
the next da wh 
bath. 4 Tha 
-on the 


ich was their ſab- 
t what was gathered 
firſt five days ſtunk and bred 
worms, if kept above one day ; 
bnt that which was gathered on 
Friday kept ſweet for two days. 
And laſtly that it continued falling 
during the ſtay of the Maelites in 


the wilderneſs, but ceaſtd as ſoon 


as they got out of it, and had got 


corn to eat, in the land of Canaan. 


This heavenly food received its 


name, according to ſome, from 


the word manab, a gift, as being 
the gift of God—or according to 
others, from ninnab, which ſigni- 
ſied to prepare, becauſe it came 
down ready for eating; but the 
moſt probable account is, that it 


was ſo called 0 Mee 
| 


word man what is it ? e when 
the //aelites firſt ſaw it lying upon 
the, ground, they expreſſed. their 
ſurprize by crying out man what is 
this? Meſes ordered a quantity of 


manna to be preſerved as a memo- 


rial of the providence of God to 
future generations, | F760 
e 
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Mavvntæ fignified amongſt the 
Romans, ſpoils taken from the ene- 


my in war, or the money ariſing 
from the ſale of them. 4 

_  ManumM1ssS10N, Was an act a- 
mongſt the Romans, whereby a 
ſlave was ſet at liberty, or freed 


from bondage. This was perform- 


ed three ways: firſt, when a lave 


by the conſent of his maſter had his 


name entered in the cenſus or public 
regiſter of citizens. 2. When the 


ſlave was led before the prætor, and 


that magiſtrate laid the wand called 
<vindifa. on his head. 3. When 
the maſter gave his ſlave liberty by 
_ teſtament. The firſt mode was 
inſtituted by Servias Tullus, the 
ſecond by 7 alerius Publicola, and 


the third is mentioned by 7uſtinian 


in his Inſtitutes, The pretor could 


perform his office of manumiſſion. 


any where, by laying his rod on 
the head of the flave, and pronoun- 
cing theſe words, dico eum liberum 


Je more quiritum, I pronounce him 
ree after the manner of the Ro- 


nan, The rod was then given to 


the or, who ſtruck the ſlave on 


the head with it, and on the back 
afterwards with his hand. 


regiſter, ' with the reaſons of his 
head was then ſhaved, and a cap 


given him by his maſter, as a token 
of liberty. A third name was alſo 


given him on this occaſion. See 


Name, Slave, Vindicta, Pileus. 


Mara, in the public games of 


the Roman circus, was a napkin 


hung out at the pretor's or other 


great” magiſtrate's ſeat, as a ſignal 
for the race, or other diverſions to 
begin: The mappa was received 
by the mapparius, or perion who 


tice was 
anciently given by ſound” of trum- 
pet, but Nero is ſaid to have intro- 

duced the natta, by throwing his 


held it, from the pr jr ee or th 
other great officer. No : er, and the feaſt of Mai 
Tro 


The 
notary then entered his name in the 
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napkin out of the window, to ſa- 
tisfy the people, who grew noiſy 


at the delay of the ſports, while 


he was at dinner. | : 
MaxanaTHa,amongſtthe Jews 
was a form of threatning, curſing, 
or anathematizing, and was looked 
upon as the moſt ſevere denuncia-. 
tion they had. The word. is ſaid 
to ſignify the Lord comes, or is come: 
Which taken as a curſe or threat 
may be thus paraphraſed, * the 
Lord come quickly to take ven- 
geance on thy crime,” the indica- 
tive mood being uſed for the opta - 
tive. St. Paul uſes the expreſhon, 
1 Cor. xvi, 22. pronouncing Aua- 
ibema Maranatha on all that love 
not the Lord Fe/us Chrift, where 
the words may very probably have 
this meaning, Let him that does 
not love the Lord Feſus Chrift be 
Anethema—the Lord is come—eyll 
to whomſoever receiveth him not, 
See Anathema, OO 


Manch, was the third "month / 


of the Roman year, according to 
the calendar of Numa 'and Julius 
Cæſar; but in the calendar of Ro- 
mulus, it ſtood firſt in hogour of his 
reputed father Mars. This mont 
ſeems to have a ſtrong claim to the 


| firſt place in the ſeries, becauſe in 
manumiſſion. The new freed-man's 


farch the ſun enters into the ſign 


"Aries, which is reckoned the firſt, 


ſign of the Zodiac. On the calends. 
of this month, 'as having, in the. 
old computation, been the firſt day 
of the year, ſeveral ceremonies were 
performed; a fire was kindled by 
means of a burning glaſs in the al- 
tar of Veſta; the doors of the Rex 


Sacrorum Was ſtrewed with freſh 


laurel, the courts of the Flamines were 
ſpread with new flowers, and the 
Conſals had a new ax for the ae ; 
the magiſtrates took pbſſeſſion of 


za was held. The cuſtom of 
entering upon offices on*the firſt of 


March continued till the firſt Punic 
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war, when it was changed to the 


| firſt of January, March was held 
an unfortunate month for marriage, 
„ DRE NG 
| Maxcn of /o/diers, Nothing is 
laid down. particularly concerning 
the marches of the Jew¾iſb armies ; 


; only thus much we may collect 
that they made uſe of trumpets, to 


the different ſounds of which they 
prepared themſelves by packing up 
their baggage, putting themſelves 
in readineſs, and attending at the 
ſtandards, to wait the ſignal for 
marching. We are told that the 
army of the Hraelites marched in 
neral no more than one league 
in a day and an half; but this ap- 
pears to hold good only of their 
progreſs thro” difficult roads ; For 
Follard ſays they might, in an open 
country, march four leagues in a 
day, or more. The Rabbins ſup- 
poſe that the J/-aelites marched in 
the ſame order they were placed in 


_ their camp. See Camp. 


The Greeks, let the poſture of 
their affairs be what it would, ne- 
ver marched againſt their enemies 
till favourable omens encouraged 
the enterprize. An eclipſe of the 
moon, or any untoward accident, 
or the intervening of what they 


eſteemed an unlucky day, entirely 


prevented their march. But of a 
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their unexpected preſence fre- 


quently ny the ſpirits of their 
enemies, The Roman ſoldiers 
were enured to the military pace, 
that is, to walk 20 miles and — 
times 24 in five hours, tho“, at 


the ſame time, they carried bur- 


thens of fixty pounds weight. See 


Soldier. 


Mak IAO, a contract both of 
a civil and religious nature, be- 
tween a man and a woman, by 
which they engage to live in mu- 
tual love and friendſhip; the chief 
end of this connection is the 
creation of children. The F7ewws 
looked upon the words “ be fruit- 
ful and multiply,“ as containing 
an indiſpenſible injunQion to enter 
into this ſlate; and the man who 
did not marry his daughter before 
the age of twenty, was looked upon 
as acceſſary to any irregularities 
ſhe might be guilty of. The, He- 
brew men generally married before 
the age of eighteen, but were not 


allowed to exceed it; but the wo- 


men were contracted very early, 
but not permitted to marry till 
they were twelve complete. The 


huſband uſed, to purchaſe his wife, 


by paying down a competent dow- 
ry. David payed Saul for his 
daughter 400 Philifline foreſkins. 


Marriage amongſt the Jezos was 


the Greeks the Lacedemonians were of two kinds; one by which they 


the moſt nice and ſcrupulous.— 


The beavenly bodies directed all 
their motions, and it was an in- 


variable maxim with them never to 
march before the full moon. The 
Greeks are particularly remarked 


by Hamer for marching in good 


order and profound ſilence, where- 
as the Barbarian forces were all 
noiſe, clamor and confuſion, 

It is needleſs to ſay any thing 
concerning the marches of the Ro- 
man armies, more than that the 
were performed with the eee 
order and diſpatch, inſomuch that 


1 
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connected and engaged themſelves 
to an inſerior ſort of wives or con- 
cubines; and the other whereby 
they joined themſelves to wives of 
a higher rank, or wives properly 
ſo called. The inferior wives they 
called pilgaſbim, and the other 


naſhim.. The law of Myer does 
wite, 


not confine a man to one but 
the Talmud allows as many as he 


has riches to maintain, and ſtrength 
to manage. Each wife is intitled 
to food, raiment, and conjugal 
duties; the rule in reſpe& to the 


laſt particular is that the n 
e e mal 
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nial debt be paid once a week, or 


that there ſhall not be more than a 


- month's arrear with any one, For 
> = 3 
W time elapſed fre- 


uently betwixt the eſponſals and 
. 6 marriage; but when the terms 


and time of marriage were ſettled, 


a contract was drawn up ſpecifying 


all particulars 6f the agreement.— 
' Widows were generally married on 
a Thurſday, and virgins upon 
Wedneſday or Friday. The even- 
ing before the ſolemnity the bride 
was led to a bath, by a train of 
women, who ſounded all the way 
all manner of kitchen inſtruments, 
to give notice of the approaching 
nuptials. The next day the lady 
was dreſſed out in her richeſt robes 
and led into the open air, to the 
bank of a river, a garden, or 1nto 
a hall adorned for the occaſion, — 
Here the bridegroom and bride 


both in full dreſs, but covered with 


black vails, were placed under a 
canopy, Another vail called za/ed, 
with, four tufts hanging from the 
four corners, of a ſquare form, was 
put upon their heads. Then the 
Rabbin of the place, or chanter of 
the Syzagogue, preſented a cup full 
of wine to the parties, having 


of betrothing, fee 
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was now again produced, part of 
which was drank by the bride and 
bridegroom, and the reſt thrown 
upon the ground; and fince the 
deſtruction of the temple, the bride- 


groom always breaks the - veſſel 


that -contains it, with violence a- 
gainſt the wall, in memory of that 
mournful event. Before the tem- 
ple was deſtroyed, the bride and 
bridegroom wore crowns at the 
nuptials. See Crows. 

The bridegroom during the ce- 
remonies was attended by a bride- 
man, called by our Saviour the 
friend of the bridegroom, Jon 
iii: 29. The wedding ceremonies 
commonly laſted ſeven days for a 
maid, and three for a widow 3 
during which time the married 
couple were attended by a number 
of young people of both ſexes.— 
The friends and companions. of 


the bride ſung the Epithalamium 


at her door the evening before the 
marriage ; the young men durin 

the feaſt, kept themſelves in a diſ- 
tin& apartment, and entertained 
themſelves by propoſing and ſoly- 
ing riddles, and.ſuch as appeared 
the moſt | ingenious in this little 


exertion of talents, received a prize 


from the bridegroom. The ſeven 
days of feaſting were generally 


firſt pronounced this benediction, „ ſpent at the houſe: of the bride's 


«© Blefſed be thou, O Lord, who 
haſt created man and woman, and 
ordained marriage, &c.“ The 
couple having juſt taſted, the bride- 


groom produced a plain gold ring,. 


and having taken the people to 
witneſs that it was good gold, and 
of due value, he put it u 
finger of the - bride, before two 
witneſſes, pronouncing theſe words. 
„By this ring thou art my ſpouſe, 


according to the cuſtom of Moſes, 


and the children of acl,” Then 
the marriage contract was read and 
put, by the bridegroom, into the 
hands of his wife's relations, Wine 


/ 


n the 


father, with much pomp and ſplen- 
dor; after which. the bride was 


conducted to the dwelling of her 


huſband with much ceremony and 
a great attendance, tho? generally 
in the night. This circumſtance 
helps to explain the parable of the 
ten virgins buying oil for the 

lamps, &c. Matth. xxv. 1, 2, &c. 
When the married couple arrived 
ac home, the company ſat down to 
ſupper, and the bridegroom ſung a a 
long blefling in Hebrew, Su per 
ended, a dance begun, in which 
the men and. women performed 
ſeparately, This done, the baide 


e 
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Vu, led into her chamber, and a 


bp bleſſing was pronounced in 
IS OE eee 
n appears chat the Jews were 

rmitted” to marty, not only in 


" the twelve tribes, hut even out of 


. ried two. ſiſters toget 


them ; provided it was among na- 
tions that uſed circumeiſion. The 
Patriarchs before the law, married 


their ſiſters, and Jacob even mar- 
her, Rachel 
and Leab: But the law prohibited 
a man from marrying his mother— 


his father's wife—his fiſter— his 
- grand-daughter—the daughter of 


is father's wife—the ſiſter of his 


father or his mother bis niece— 


his uncle's wife by the father's ſide 
— his daughter in law—his bro- 
ther's wife whilſt the brother lived, 
or after his death, if he left chil- 


dren but if he left no children, 


| ' Faiſe up ſeed to his 


he was in ſome degree required to 

Peder by mar- 
rying his widow. A man could 
not marry the mother and daugh- 
ter at the fame time—nor the 


N cr the mother's ſon —nor 
the 


e daughter of her daughter—nor 


two fiſters together. See Levirate, 


> ale 


Jetted 


Divorce, Pager, Widow.” 


: Amongſt the Greeks, before the 
inftitution- of laws, the -conjunc- 
tion of the ſexes was promiſcuous 
ut as ſociety: encreaſed it alſo 
refined, arid marriage was not only 


' honoured but authorized by law, 


and an averſion to matrimony was 
both looked upon as ſcandalous, 


and in ſome communities puniſh- 
ed. Cecrops was the firſt who eri- 
a joined that each man ſhould invi- 


olably poſſeſs his own wife, and ſub- 


aſterwards were improv- 


fered to intermarry with ſtrangers. 
The marriageable age was fixed 


for * but was different at 


" & 


e Athenians to matrimonial 
obligations. The laws concerning. 
_- marria 

ed, and the Athenians were not ſuf- 
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different times, Polygamy was 
only allowed on particular caſes; 


) 
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Sons and daughters of the ſame 


mother could not marry; but the 
prohibition did not affect ſons and 


daughters of the ſame father. Mar- 


riages were not contracted without 
conſent of parents or relations. 
The giving a young woman in 
marriage was called eyyvav, Ae 
yuay, Kc. In betrothiog, the man 
gare to the woman as a pledge of 
love and honour, a preſent named 
age aveaCuy, &c. The betroth- 
ed woman on her part gave a dow- 
ry to a very conſiderable amount, 
Which was always returned in caſe 
of a divorce. See Daughter. 
Solon however ſtruck off dowries 
as a diſcouragement to matrimony, 
requiring the woman to bring three 
ſaits of cloaths and ſome furni- 
ture; but he enjoined the neareſt 
relations of orphans to give them 
fortunes or to marry them 
© Both men and women, amon 
the Athenians, cut off their hair 
before marriage, and confecrated 
it to ſome God or Goddeſs, unger 
whoſe protection they bad mere 
immediately placed themſelves; 
and all virgins, before they could 
enter upon that ſtate, were conſe- 


rated to Diana, © | 


Previous to the actual marriage 
of the parties contracted, ſacrifices 
were offered up, and the gall of 
the victim was always thrown be- 
Hind the altar, intimating that an- 
ger and malice ſhould have no 
admiffion. The entrails were in- 
Qed, and if any aulheky omen 
ppeared, the nuptials weile pre- 
vented, and the contract diſſolved. 
When the preparatory ceremonies 
were diſpatched, the bridegroo 


took the bride 10 his own houſe in 


pomp, in the duſk of the evening; 
e was penerally conveyed ok 


a 
. chariot, fitting in the middle He- 
twirt the bridegroom and his moſt 
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| atimate friend, called awpox%s. 


In this manner they proceeded a- 
midſt a great company of friends, 
muſicians, Kc. with a number of 
torches, flambeayx, &c. Many 
ſong: were ſung upon the occ#ion, 
which they call agualeoy Mexos ; 
when they arrived at the houſe the 
marriage began, and was accom- 
panied with dances, Sacrifices 


were then offered called pole, 
and Teoyayeic, which being ended 


the company fat down to the mar- 
riage feaſt called yauog, None 
were admitted to the table who had 


not bathed and changed their 


cloaths. The cloaths of the bride- 
groom were all died; the ſame 
may be obſerved of the bride's 
dreſs. They wore garlands of aro- 
matic herbs and flowers, or ſuch 
| 2 were the moſt fruitful; and the 
bridegroom's houſe. was decorated 
on this occaſion. A peſtle was 
tied to the door, and a ſie ve was 
carried by a girl. The bride alſo 
carried an earthen vaſe full of bar- 
ley, called in Greek o. 
Over the door of the bridegroom's 


houſe was this inſcription Made 


vieilw xaxov, Let no evil enter here, 
which made Diogenes once obſerve 
that the maſter had no right to go 


in. At Athens, during the nup- 


tial feaſt; a boy went in with acorns 
and a baſket of loaves ſinging 
Eg@vyov xaxov, eupov. apevor, ** 1 


| quitted the bad, I found the bet- 


ter.. After the feaſt the new mar- 
ried 3 were conducted into the 


xzg1Tiov Twpa or marriage · chamber, 


in which was the Aeg xypiNoy ; 
After they entered, according” to 
an injunction of Solon, the bride- 
m and bride eat a quince be- 
etwixt them. After they had en- 
tered the nuptial - chamber, tbe 
croaking of a raven might ſeparate 
them. The bride always waſhed 
her feet at leaſt with warm water. 
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After which, the bridegroom un- 
tied and rook of her girdle. After 
they were got into 


, the young 
people at the door began to ſhout 


and fing and ſtamp with their feet, 


to prevent the cries of the" bride 


from being heard. The folem- 


nity, feaſting, &c. laſted for feve- 


ral days; but the bride wore a veil 8 


till the third day. 


The Spartan marriages were a 
ſort of rape, for the woman was N 
cloſe ſhaved aud dreſſed in a man's - 


habit by her female friends, an 
left upon a mattreſs; then the 
bridegroom entered in his common 


cloaths, untied the virgin girdle, . 
apparently by force, and took her 
into his embraces. Having ſtayed ' 
a ſhort time he again joined his 


comrades, and never viſited her 
afterwards, but by ſtealth ; and 


often paid her many vifits before 


he faw the face of his wife; na 
the Spartans frequently had chil. 
dren by their wives, before thej 


"knew their perſons. This kept 
alive their love, and the difficulty 


of acceſs, continued the ardour of 
their paſſion. The laws of Zycur- 


gus ſuffered neither ſex to marry 
till they were of full age, for fear 


of weakenin 
generate | offspring, = 
Amongft the Romans there was 


no particular age determined for 


marriage, but all eſpouſals were 
to be conſummated by the nupti- 


als, within two years. The man 


always, at the time of entering 


into contract, ſent a plain iron 
ring to the woman, as a pledge of 


affection. Romans were obliged to 
marry Romans, or at leaſt free de. 


nizens of the city. A law of che 


Decemviri prohibited marriage 
between the Patricians and Plebei- 
ant, but this law gave ſuch um- 
brage to the Commons chat it was 
repealed within ſeven or eight 
years, upon the motion 


g the ſtate with a de- 
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© Hur the tribune of the people.— 
Phe calendt, nonet, and ide, of 


every month, the whole time of 
the feaſt of Parentalia, and the 


month of May, were looked upon 


as unfortunate for the celebration 
of ntarriages: The moſt happy 


ſeaſon for this ſolemnity was that 


which followed the ide, of June.— 
Marri age was contracted three ways 
by the Romans, 1. Confarreatione ; 
2. Goemptione ; 3. Uſu. See Con- 


© farreatio, &fc. 7 


The nuptial ceremonies always 
n with taking omens by the 
auſpices.” In dreſſing out the bride, 
they divided her locks with a ſpear 
in memory of the rape of the Sa- 
bine virgins, or as an omen of hear- 
ing a warlike offspring, or in ho- 
nour of Juno who preſided over 
marriages, and to whom the ſpear 
was ſacred. She was then crowned 
with chaplets of flowers, and put 
on the veil called Flammeum, hence 
the term Nuptæ from Nubo to mar- 
ry, and that from Nubes a cloud 
or veil. Inſtead of her ordinary 
dreſs ſhe wore the Tunica recta, 
tied about with a girdle, which 
the huſband was to unlooſe. Thus 


ſhe was led to the bride- 


groom's houſe by three boys, ha- 

ited in the prætexta, and whoſe 
parents were all alive. Torches 
were carried before her, for the 
. ceremony. was, performed in the 
evening; and a diſtaff and ſpindle 
were likewiſe carried -along with 


her in memory of Caia, Targuinius 


Priſcus's wife, and during the nup- 


_._._ tial ſolemnity the bride called her- 


ſelf Caia, as a fortunate name. 


Being arrived at the door ſhe 


bound, the poſts with bands of 
wool, and ſmeared them with oil, 
tallow, or the fat of a wolf, to 
| vent ſorcery. - The doors of the 
_ - houſe were on this occaſion adorn- 
ed with flowers and leaves. - In 

going in the either jumped over 
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it, without touching, becauſe it 


was ſacred to Yefla. Upon her 


entrance her huſband delivered to 


her the keys of the houſe, and two 
veſſels, one of fire-and the other of 
water. Then ſhe and her compa- 
nions were magnificently / treat 


by the bridegroom, in which feaſt 
the laws againſt luxury gave more 
than ordinary latitude. This en- 
tertainment was attended with the 
muſic of flutes and other inftru- 
ments, and the company joined in 
- ſong called Talaſio. See Ta- 


The bridegroom, during the 


nuptial feſtivity, threw nuts about 


the room for the boys to ſcramble 


for; indicating by this action that 


he now threw away and laid aſide 


his childiſh amuſements and diver- 
ſions, as he was entering on a ſe- 
rious and manly ſtate of life. In 


the mean time the genial bed was 
prepared by a ſet of old matrons, 
who had been married no more 
than once: This done, the bride 
was put to bed with much ceremo- 
ny; the bridegroom having firſt 
looſed the gordian knot upon her 


girdle, by which her zunic was faſ. 


tened round her waiſt. A rude 


rabble generally attended, Who 


were noiſy and riotous, and gave 
a looſe to their wanton ideas, by 
ſinging obſcene and indelicate 
ſongs. The day after, the bride- 


groom invited all his former com- 


panions and old acquaintance to a 
rich and magnificent feaft, which 


they termed Repotia. Set tia. 
For an account of the Roman 
n 


R 
cuſtom of - borrowing a Ending 
wives, and many aher things re- 
lating to the married ſtate in ge- 
neral; ſee Borrowing, Children, 


Expoſing, Epithalamium, Eſpouſals, 


238 Infants, Nives, c. 
As. See Pera... 
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- amongſt the Feavs, containing re- 
marks on the verſes, words, letters 
and vowel: points of the Hebrew 


text of the bible, and ſerving as an 


hedge to protect the law, from any 
alterations: For it is to be obſerved 


that the ſacred books were origi- 


nally written, without any breaks 
or diviſions into chapters, or verſes 
or even words; the *Zews there- 
fore found it neceſſary to eſtabliſh 
a canon, to fix and -aſcertain the 
reading of the Hebreau text; this 
rule or canon they call Ma/ora or 
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fies the pompous monument, " in 
honour of ſome.Emperor, Prince, 


or very illuſtrious perſonage; but 
it propetly and literallyJignifies - 


that particular monument built by 


- Artemiſia, to the memory of her 


hoſband Mau/olus, King of Caria, 

whence it derives its name, This 
monument was ſo ſuperb that it 
was reckoned one of the wonders * 


. | . een, 
adorned with rich ſculpture,” and 
inſcribed with an epitaph; in 4 
more confined acceptation it ſigni- 


: 


of the world, Of ſuch conſequence f 
is duſt and aſhes! i 
Mar, the third month of R. 
mulus's year, but the fifth of the 
year as reformed by Numa and Fu- | 
lius Ceſar. It was under the pro- 
tection of Apalſo, Tho? May has 
been eſteemed a month particularly: 
favourable to love, yet the Romang | 
held it unſeaſonable and unlucky + 
for the celebration of marrjages.— 7 
In this month were held the fefti- | 
_ vals, of the Bona Dea, the Lemuria, | 
and the ceremony of the Regifugis 


tradition, in which are numbered 
the verſes, letters, words, &c. and 
the lighteſt variations are taken 
notice of. The 7ewzh doors or 
Nabbim who drew it up are called 


E N | ; 
MasrISOor HORI, were certain 
officers amongſt the Greets, who 
were appointed to preſerve | the 
ace, maintain due order, and 
correct the diſorderly at the O/ympic 
games, They were alſo called 
Rhabdophori, from bearing in their 


hands a ſtick, as the badge of their 
office: They ſometimes had. the 
name of Ahtæ amongſt the Eleans, 


and their preſident was called 4/y-: 


tarcha. | 
MaTRONALIA, a Roman feſtival 
inſtituted by Romulus, and cele- 
brated on the ca/ends of March, in 
honour of Mars, It was kept by 


um. See Lemuria, Regifugium. 
Maza, among the Athenians, 
was a fort of cake made of flour 


boiled with water and gil, and ſet, 


as the common fare, before ſuch. 
as were entertained at the public 


expence in the common hall or 


protaneum.\ £ 
Maza 


15 


as alſo a coarſe kind of 
food in uſe amongſt the ancients, . 
and made of the meal of parched 
barley, ſprinkled with ſome liquid, 
and eaten with honey or defrutum. * 
Hippocrates adviſes the uſe of it in | 
ſpring, as preferable on account of: - = 
its moiſture to common bread. : '. 
-.. Mazonomus was a large : 
wooden diſh in which the ancients | 
ſerved up the maza. See Maxa. 
Mztari-T1mss.' See Eating, _ 
Measvrs, is that by which any - 
thing is meaſured, adjuſted or pro- 
portioned for the eaſe, convenience 
and regulation of trade and com- l 


matrons in particular, and bache- 
lors were entirely excluded from 
any ſhare in the folemnity. The 
men, during this feaſt, ſent pre- 
ſents to the women, for which a 
return was made by them at the 
Saturnalia: And the women gave 
the ſame indulgence to their ſer- 
vants now, which the men gave to 
theirs at the feaſt of Saturn, 888 
them at table and treating them as 
ſuperiors. . = 
Mavus0LEUM is uſed as a ge- 
neral deſignation of any ſuperb and 
magnificent monument of the dead, 
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-merce. As different meaſures muſt the ;nformation of my Feng ex- 
neceſſarily prevail, in different na- hibit tables of the ſcripture mea - 
tions, as they are of an arbitrary ſures, and thoſe o the Greeks and 
nature, without any univerſal ſtan- Romans reduced into Engliſ mea- 
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ing to ſome, 1,444, or according 41, they el! ints twelve parts 
to others, 10,000 ſquare fret; and or untig. Here follow the diviſi- 
Arora, Which was half of . of | the! i „Jex Acre, re- 
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ſeveral Jinds of animals were for- ſometimes baked under the aſhes, 
bidden to be_yſed as The and ſometime in an oven. Thor 
fleſh with the blood, and the blood alſo uſed a ſort of bread called 
Wichout the fleſh were prohibited; Maza. See Maza. 

the fat alſo of ſacrificed animals Barley meal was uſed 
was not to be ben Roaſt — the . bre which they calle 


boilect met, and ragovt; : 
"Uſe amon t elt che H e, ut ae, called dhe, W bes Hoa was 2 RIO 


and ho- 
wel. Te 
oy Was Se of cheeſe, gar- 
at baſh, and never eat lick and > and mixed 


e-megl both meat and ether, eir bread,” and other 
2 butter or 4 ov The daily ſubſtitutes 7 


proviſion fof Celamin's fable Was 30 in the form of hollow. 
meaſures of fine wheat „ They which they ponred a ſ. 
of common Hour, 20 flalls o 82 lick, onions : 


20 paſture xen, 100 ſh 
| 1. * rag an e & See the 


meet with no kind of 5 8 tion of rice, 5 
„bitter herbs, an vney, 
ney. They never g milk in in 

8 


0 8 
© The pip ape moſt 
among the ancient wer . way ſet.” a Sarma we 


n which they called aglos, been uſed for food in the early a 


and produced in a wicker bakes of Gree: "The a ar - 
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animal fbod; es Way: and'the old 
2 won” by a black 
— Fotos, which to 
| r nations was always of 
| 208. te meſß. . 
aud he extremities or tender 
ol trees, were frequen eaten 
the poor among the Gren. 
dreſſed ee e eee 
a delicate diſh; and they were fond 
of the jowl and belly's — — 
Neither were without their 
ſwert · meats. A; deffert conſi ſted 
Frequently of fruits, almonds; nuts, 


peaches, &c- lu kind 
offs we fre fa een 


e Sheree Gat i le bn. 
led wholly of mill, herbs and 
rostet Which they cvitivated and 
dreſſed with their own hands; 
| had à kind of gruel or 


E the fer or 


uſe bent they had zocker great 
| wile but of unarixed rye. Barley 
meal” was eaten dem, aneh 
— 5 Poleita,”” When they 
began to eat t Fold, it was 

| ed a piece of luxury, and an 
indulg getice not to be juſtified, but 
lu: particular derafion. Af. 
n food' ba into 
— — tie meat N nn © 
wol Frequently | 


eir tables was pork. routes 
* Romans departed from the 
_ original fimplicaty of diet, in — 


be 
e er AE, 


vlt, a fn ar — 6 of metal” 
in form of a coĩn, pre. 
ſerve the memory of events. 

. 22 do not ſerve merely to en- 
the curioſity of the ſcholar, 


tare of great ufe in elucidating 4 


Ko, 1 —_— - 
iſpyres, and throwing clear $ 
upon ancient — * 2 


bee A Giles Shy" began” io 


the imperial medals,” a diſtinctiom is 
Af and lower. 


uren lowet 'Eeopire includes 


' 


M E D 


„ute Dee ancients were reall Þ 
different' from their medalsy /buts 
av the money of antiquity can no 


une amongſt us, on account 
Ae alk e quantity that remains, 


and ofthe Akerencs in the value 
oots of the gold and ſilver,” ſuch <oins 
are now: pree | 
This 16 N N the eaſe with 
of the Fes,” there | 


tous medals. 


eſt them ex» 


bein 45 medals am 
. Fu few. Gelelr © 


King of Dnmarps cabinet." Eg. 


tian medals are the 9 40 


aud the Grecian had beautiful mo- 
Sold; filver 8 be 


ney in 
fore the buildin z their 
medals far exce 1 — in de- 
fights, attitude, ſtren and delica- 
* Thoſe of the gte beau- 
„the en ravin — the in- 
volition ſimple; and the taſte ex- 
quiſite. . of the Ro- 
mams are diſtinguiſhed into ci 
and imperial,” The conſular medals 
are the moſt ancient,” tho” the 
per and flyer ones as not go 
ther back than the Bath Fear of 
Nome, and thoſe of gold extend 
not beyond the year 546. Among 


made between thoſe of the 


ire, The firſt 
menced 2. 


continued all A. D. 3 


near 1200 years, and with 0 
Wat am. 
were moſt — 


d, ſilver and copper 
but EE ſome of iron, 1 
and even. lead. Connoifſears alſo 
pretend that there are ſome of Co. 
rinthian'braſs, On the eopper me-- 


dals is found an antique ruſt, re- 
a varniſh, Which is of 2 


ſembling 
variable colour between 
black: It 


green and 


ave * been able to 
imitate. 8 


co and 
flver, and one of 9913 in ce 


far. 


Julius M 


5 Og — from 
any further, and is What the 


- 0 * 
4 


ME D 


|: n 


. _ thods which the ancients made uſe 


* 


ders only, the meaning of which. i 


aud icraption. or lege 


of, in forming or coining; their 


monies or medals, opinions differ 
widely. Ottawio Ligorio, an Zraan 
antiquary, imagines they drew the 


deſigu on the medal firſt, — fore 

 terwards grayed, it in felief. 
Tbe parts of a. medal. are the where b 
— one of which is called 
the face or head, and — ny wg 


reverſe... On each ſide is the field 


or area, which makes the middle. 


of the medal; the rim or border; 3 
and che exergum, which is that 
that: is beneath the ground on 
which the figures | 80 On the 
two ſides they 8 * 


figures repreſented — thu the 
type. The inſcription or legend is. - 
writing, and principally chat 
hich is dn the ri r 


0 
3 2 in . . 


——— * area or Lede 
That which is on the ger gun 43. 
lefs commonly the inſcription, As: 
conſiſting. frequently of initial let-. 


not ungerſigod. The reverſe: b 
ages, or ſyinbols, exhibited 5 
Ggliz all —— of Leona e. 
vente, expreſſing by cor 
figurey moral or 7 8 
The greateſt erudition is con- 
rained 3 in thoſe reverſes which con · 
cern the Gode, divine worſhip, 


ſacrifices, games, plays, ueſts, 


triumphs, offices, colonies, build- 
ings, &c,. They were eſteemed for: 

their antiquity, reputation of 8 
maſter, 7 p e clean - 
neſs and beauty, their ſize, eru- 
dition and ratity. Thoſe are rare 
which, are of perſons of a ſhort 
reign, or of whom few were made. 
'There alſo. be ſome rare me- 
dals of à perſon of whom en 

rs are common. 
The 3 * 


i 1 3 


is coaſtitutes b 


MED. 
forms. its 


a medal 


lue. Thus the 8% 1. in te = 


pet is ſingular, and conſequent 
is almoſt ineſtimable. Again the | 
Poſcemins, Niger and Pertinax: are 


very.rare in all metals there- 
Ie very valuable; And, the; Di. 
dius 2 anus is hardly found any 
n lanze copper, ſo 


— 


3 


in any other metal it will be worch | 
whatithe owner pleaſes. Any re- 


markable fingularities enhance 
value of a, medal, a8 Capita ache, 
or two heads joined together, The. 


part ſcarcity either of the head, reverſe. 


or legend, conſtitute the imaginary. 
104 N without the Fad relpeR to 


he e 2 cok 


1 of * ut 30 


ppet of the 
5 A EE 


of. 6 or 7000 


<1 73s Ca- 
binet of: . Ke, 


roperly arranged 

—— god. 
certainly, it was the beſt way. in. 
the ney to perpetuate, the, 
mo of great ations, to gut every 


exploit to and. 7 
-: the 11 WS 54 


formed a ſort, of printed hiſto 
fore the art of as I 
advantag e Over bee 
ey fel thate ſtory quick er, — 
17 up a whole volume i Oy 
or thirty reverſes. 8 es Mg. 
EDIASTINI were * 5 ſer⸗ 
yarits and attendants; 1 the baths, 


and in. the es of t 2 
ſo. called . meds few, _— 


land ia the of q a Bog 
; waiting their commands, and.r 

to execute ON ay. the 1 
notice. 
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4. bo 4 : 


a 3 am. SG a _ Rs Hhc_o OS 
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e e tft. ff > PETS.» 


i re; i. ae. 
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ce Nenlutr ef ca aeity, cen 
2 = Nomam mod! or buſhels. — 
Meaſure. 1 EXE 4 m 5 
| kts dra; a Reman et 
tival in honour of the Goddeſs Me-" 
Gti, ke _ 'on the zoth of 8e 
tember. oth the deity and t 
fenival were ſo called * —— 
beranſe on this day they began to 
| _— new wine mixed with by 


of medicine: The mixture of 


by Fg! on this feſtival; was drank 
with much form 4 nd foleatn ekre⸗ 
monxy. | K * 
aan and A 
were feats and games in honour of 


* 


zelt or Rhea, the mother of the 
ods, Rei the azth of April 


by, che mans, and famous for 
Note rejoicins and diverſions of 
various ſorts, The Galli” carried 
8 ihe image of the —— — 

the city, with found of drums an 
other muſic; in imitation of che 
noiſe they made to prevent Satury' 
from hearing the eries of his infafit- 
ſos Jupiter, when he was pan 
toYevour hmm; 

Mtxsanit es nem aps! 


4 5 to manage the public trea 
fury. Thiere was not always the 


ſame number, ſometimes three and 


ſometimes ſive were appointed. 


Max's 8. See Month. - 4 


Mx sons, among the Romans, 
were harbingers, whoſe buſineſs it 


was do your og the Emperor, and 


fix u gs for him when he 
trave * 755 thy of the provinces. 


They alſo marked out eneamp- 


ments, and ow, aw of every — 
its poſt; 
Lager der de land 
*architeQs, or ap raiſers -of 
houſe and public buildings, - The 


diſtributors. of —— in the ; 


army were call 

tarii. And menſores" — alſo an 

appellation Vert to ſervants who 

waited at table 
_ Wis: a entertain- 


by 7 a 2 } 3 2 © 55 1 2 
Dy, A * 77h YO.” 


ready at all times to — 


tertained none but at 


wooden deſk- 


WES 


Ace br retheronrethment tlic 


the middle of the day, or one 

time before the n or f 

See Cena and Eating. N 
"Mrexcy- 4 ha bee ennie, 


7 R N . Wunde 


Menchren bn 9 Was a 
feſtival kept by the Roman mer 
chants on the 15th of May, in ho- 
nour of Mercary, who preſided over 
merchandiſe, A fow was ſacrificed 
on the "occaſion, and the 
preſent ſprinkled themſelves with! 


water fetched from the fountain 


called Aqua Merrurii; the whole! 
concluding with prayers to the God 
for the proſperity of trade. 
MzrxtTrxrxyamong the Romans; = 
differed from the eee The 
Proſtibulæ were corimon-courtezans 
bills over their doors; fi ma 
tying their profeſſion, "and + 


tomers whereas the meretrices en- 
bt. Ther 
meretrices differed in their dreſs: 
from the mathons ; the forther wore 


the 7 4 and ſhort tumes like thoſe 


of the men; the latter wore . 
palla and the ftola, of ſudh a 
as to reach to their —_— 9 


„eee ee eee 
Menrbiavt, the name givent - 


to certain Gladiators, ' who after- 
having been erpoſed in the morn- 
ing to fight with wild beaſts; againſt: 
which they had combated wick 
ſucceſs, were again, about xuongr 


obliged to kill one another for the | 


farther entertainment of the 


How barbarous was the taſte of tb 
| Romans, who could find: pleaſure: | 
furvey- in ſcenes of cruelty, and be di- 


of verted by the ſight of murther ! | 
Mssoc hof, were muſictans/” 


among the - - Ee 
regularly wick their 7 | 


in concerts, aud 


feet, directed the memaſure of the 
maſic. For the purpoſe of beste 
e 

ele! 


\ 


erer error; 0 


14 Jon ny es 
ion 225 aſcenſion are 
in lubita- 


Greeks to th on continued. long after his departure, 
= ' berauſe that te fm afford the ſtrongeſt * that 
being — by cy each hide where it he was the true Me. fe oa 

with purple, ap- Mave in = circury, was 
— when with two pu of a Li page 
down the middle. as.a boundary of 


— 


angufticlave. See 
.Mzs31A8 1s a Hebrew 


dv 3 For came when” the 
and fulfilled che p. 


to the time and — — linea rerum. 


birth, the place of his nativity, 


und — mn, life ; he was 


| Jiries 


u. Az apt he hath revealed * 
HE 


* Poſſcions were frengihened by 


e term was alſo 7 on the 


«7 
4 v4 


,powers? As 2 prieſt he 
hach offered himſelf a ſacrifice for 
fin, and made an atohement for | 


== 


. circuit. in the 1 
ey gave their rivals n oppor 
nity of : ing within them, be- 
* coking mer deal of ground. | 
'. The, hounglary of the Grecian 

, was called Teac, 
Tug, Ya and 


of. 
„ 


7 
<2 

: * $ 
* 


axpa : 
to which laſt name 72 9 * 


FTF. 
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N 
£ 
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R © 1 
Ca Cares, 
1 
2 


r 
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M E 2 


: in it, The -Beotians chambers, 


calls 1s month , and 125 
ao ans, Carnus. 
MzTAILA. Seead Metalle. 

1 99—* was 2a name given 


dy the Romans, to fuch wretches, 


as were condemned to the mines, 
See ad Me. 
Mzrarox, among the Admang,, 
was a uarter-Maſter. 1A Tri- 
bus and ſome ' Centurions, out of in 
every legion, went before the 
5 — in this capacity, to chuſe 
proper ground for a camp, and 
aſſign and mark out tions to 
euch egi. 
| MeT+MPercu0ns. See Tray: 
ons 
£TO8CH, 2 en by che 
Abena to uch as ms gi 
habitations in Attica, tho*-foreign- 
ers by birth. ——— 


age —— . public 


. 


politæ or citizens were freemen of 
Athens, and the can or ſtrangers ® 
had lodgings only for a ſhort time ; 
whereas the metect, tho? not free- 
men of Aibent, conſtantly refided 


Merazrzs, 2 Grecian meaſure, 


_ containing fomething more than 


nine Erg G/s galons. See Meaſure. 


 MyrxoxoOwr, the name given 


the city; and ten in the pireæut, 
whoſe duty it was to infpeR all 
W of meaſures, except thoſe of 


| mand in Hobs * 55 

Mzsvzorn, certain pieces of 
"parchment which: the cus rolled 
up and put into a caſe of reeds'or 
Elder matter, writing at the end of 
the caſe the word ada, which is 
one of the names of God. This 


8 thus prepared, they 
| 2 * of their houſes, - 


their fixed 
zer. They difered bach em e 


the Troulep and Zum, becauſe the; - 


ena 


Tre aneus was the greateſt | © 


7 N » 5 
4 „ 
© "a - 2 2 
22 1 


fide, and as oſten as they went in 


or out, they touched. it very. cee - 


moniouſſy with the tip oi their 


fin which they immediately 
killed out of devotion. , In. the-in- 
fide of the 


th, 
the 


a ſquare character the Ich, 
eck. 3th, Sth, and gth-veries 


oth chapter of Deuteranomy.. Then 


they left a ſmail ſpace and wrote 
again from Deut. xi, 13. a5 far as 
theſe words, Thou: 
them upon the door poſts of 
houſe, &c. The mexuzoth. was 
3 to a chiamand of 

— 3 — org 


* 


1 
3 We This prov- 


3 the 


the Atbeniant to five officers in She 


this 
diſcovered. ber fu, T 


prom olcund hor — 
— | 


hich confined. the p 


phyſic to the men ny; to pre- 
vent her ruin the — 4 
of the city —— and 


Badges, that th pron they wor 


— 


ah 8 
33 1 „ 
2 doors on the right 


parchme nt were written 


with a particular kind of ink, and 


Write 
thy 4 


the. ancient Athen am uſed. 
— —.— -midwives, the laws i 


to many women, Whoſe 


going 


was diſmiſſed with 


Boing to condemn, was one to 
4 Wha they owed their lives, and 
that by palling ſentence upon her, 
they wbuld prove themſelves not 
bhuſbands, but enemies. Upon this 
the old law was repealed, and free 
women permitted to undertake this 
employment. The midwife"ftayed 
with the woman to whole afſiſtance 
ſhe had been called, till the fifth 


She then delivered the child 


to the care of the nurſe, and gave 
directions about the mother, after 
which ſhe waſhed her hands, and 
eefents: Men- 
midwives were uſed at Rom for a 
conſiderable While, tae delicacy. 
and decency at laſt prevailed, and 
females were preferred: 'A certain 
| 9g tap of whom were itred to 
Uve in what part of dle ct 
Pleaſed. G - #5 rad A city "TY 
-Mirtianion, was wer nme of 
_ long, narrow veſſel uſed by the 
Romans in bathing, to heat water to 
any — uired, in order to 
give un 
reſt. 
Mee ave e * —.— 
mente. See N 


| ments, ho | 
 MriLzrare © or ese "'v 


8 Rimdw mite) which conſiſted of 100 
paces, mille Paſſur, hence wen te 
See Meaſure. 

Mitria run e Was * 
| gilded pillar in the fh of Nome, 
at which all the highways of Italy 
met, as one common centre. From 
this pillar the miles were counted, 
and at the end of every mile a ſtone 
way put down. The milliary 
column was erected by Auguffur 
Ceæſar, ans,” as we are informed 
travellers, is ſtill to be ſeen. 

Mini, in the ancient comedy; 
were buffoons or mimics, who en. 


rertained the le by taking 
certain ee d aug lch 


tures as ſuited the perſons or yo 


2 — wack * There were 


. IO * 2 


| 711 imitate.” 


ry warmed 2 We 


before the feaſt (called 


as a compliment or pre 


NON Rage female, 
kN this- Abe. as 
The word ls derived kramer, 
e e 

Some of the” mimi afted: Sir 
parts to the ſound of the tibia, theſe 
they called mimauli.- 

Mimi were allo a kind of farce 
or ludferbus comedy, 
—8 by one perſon. 

lad no acts, nor any W 
The mn were introduced upon 
the Roman ſtage long after comedy 
and tragedy Had arrived at their 
full perfection. The actor b 
no maſſe, but ſmeared his face Wirk 
ſoot, "wi dreſſed in lambſkin, wore 
garlands of ivy," and carried a baſ- 
ket of flowers und herbs, in-honour 
of Bacchus, and diverted the audi-. 
ence with apiſſi trieks and ridicu- 
lous dances. 


0 z - BIR) WY 


they underwent 

many alterations which it: would 
take up tod much room to relate) 
and which were not of ſufficient 


in portaßcerrdn uſtify a detailed: r | 


count. See Hantehm ner. 


. | 


MAIN 5 


This was the ſtate of 
the im; ſoon after their firſt iu - 
troduction: bet 


Mixa, called alſo e 


Greciam coin worth too Hache 
or ſomewhat more than three- 


pounds ſterling. Sixty mize made 


an Attic talent. dee Mone. 


-Minzzvapzor minervale munus, 
was a preſeut made, by pupils at 


Rome, to\their" ſchoolmaiters, jut 


at which time they up; 2 . 
had a ſhort receſs; - The . 
ſeems to have 8 | 


any part of the 00 apt 
and above what was due: It 


northern ſchools amongſt us, a 
was ſo called from Minerva; wh 


85 


ſomething like the cockpenny in the 


off preſided oper the arts. eee, 


Galla. 
MINRBRVAIL 19; feaſts ks 
by the Reman | in honour of _— 


| 


ms 85 


va fax der da ſucceſhvely; be- 

5 gon to thof March. 2 
Fee firſt day was e ſpent in 
prayers to the goddeſs, and the reſt 
in ſacrifices, ſhews of gladiators, 
the performance of trag 


mount Aan, — Ae a 


humorous compoſitions,” in which 
- the conqueror wi complimented: 
with a Scholars had then 
a vacation, — carried to their 
maſters — auser, 

See Minerval... 11.020 28891101 
_ feſtival was alſo called 


8 N66 «Mt : 4:3 in * % 


. 5 | 
MovLatoh, amongſt the 


© Romany was a ſervant who- em- 
belliſned any writings: wich Ae 
[Makes dee Tythe.. $ID. 1347 


1 A. were. dan kind 
of largeſſes, thrown am 

Roman people, ſuch as ſm: 
of gold or ſilver, ee hu ata — 

Sometimes animals, as ſheep, goats, 
oxen; deer, &c. were let looſe to 
be caught and carried off by che 


> ana; Rue e e Pile 


in 
Mino, guar the Romans, was 
a full diſcharge given to 4 ſoidier 


after twenty Yaars ſervice, and dif- 6 
fered from the exauforatio, urhich unde bat of mail. "Ging 


was a diſeharge from duty after ſe. 
venteen years ſervice. Every ſol- 
dier had a right to claim his H 
at the end of twenty Jan See 
Exauctorutio: , 1:5! 


the Empexor or perſon who ex- 
: ry the e 8 wounded 
_  glalliatoro('\ (Favourite , gladiatoru 
were reſcued either by che people, 
8 ef This 3 
ey ſigni ire with the 
thumb hid i _ pam? th yo 
By this: means, the gladiator, how- 
ever, 


ſents Whereas the /Rudis intitled 


about ſeven farth 


for the head) worn by the Roman 
jt ns 


\ liſh pre. 
Miss 1 alſo ſignifies a * ſear 


KOM 
be- were the mütchas in here on PIR 


riot races. The uſual number of 
miſſus or matehes f in one day, was: 


twenty four. Tho the — 
Domi tian ted the people with 
an hundred. The lad a. match was 


erally, made at the expence of 
e people, who made a collection 


the 


for the: —_ hence it Was cal 
led pe ee 4 neee 
plate. 11 | | 


Mirz, a mall piece of money | 
mentioned Luke xii. 59. and/xxi. 2. 
In the Greek 1 it is ite. ua- 
dran, or a quarter of the Roman 
denariur; fo that the mite was worth 


LN — 8 
of our money. 
MiTRA, was a cap or 8 


ladies, ſometimes bythe men; but 
it was looked upon as 4 mark of. 
effeminacy in them, eſpecially hen 
it was tied upon their ee, 
differed Hitle from the 
cullus, galerus' and lulu. Tok 
us, & M. D HανẽQ0k d̊ 0 70 
MIT XA, or Mivpn, amongſt the 
Greeks, was a piece of defenſive' 
armour, made of braſs, lined wich 
wool, and worn next to the 
Moblius, à Ronian' ary — | 
for all ſorts" of grain; - containin 
32 benin or 16 Keufar i, or eh 
the amphira, amoutiting'to'an Eng. 
See Meaſure. 2 3% | 
Mops, à term made uſe of in 
ancient muſie, which'is e 
under the article My — — 8 
Mo A ſalſai was barley parched 
and afterwards ground 'to meal — 
flour, then mixed” with falt and 
frankineenſe; with the addition of 
a little water. Thus prepared it 
was ſprinkled between the borts* 


was only ſave for che pre- of the victim, before it was killed 


in ſacrifice. This att was called | 


him to a full 3 See a immolatio, and was common to the 


diatar and Rudi. Y; 
ras in the cre games, 


 Grieks as well as Romans with this 
difference chat the Fin We Ro- 


Mans 


- 
/ * 


MON 

n Was of wheat. The eu. 

| ns, nn n. n ker 
| tio, and Sacrifice; //. 

1"Moty BDomancy, was f ee 


of divination, i in which-the ancients- 
$ conerring — 


lead: a ite gods took deli 
| giving intimations of their'wi 
iymbols and enigmas',. 

„ Munzazs, the i 
and Romans, was. 4 g with only 
| - e bank of dars. See Slips. 
ETAR1, were oſſicers of the. 
— amongſt the Namann Who 
preſided. over the management of 
the metal and ſtampintz the coin. 


"ty 


Jupiter upe 


af wood and leather, 
metals to he the maſt durable, he 


- 
S_ 


 McA'W 


e a honour w Gain, EY 


 Heratlotwito the „ Platerch 
coined. pieces of 


s chat Theſens 
—— weighing two a with . 


no on one ſide, and an owl or 
n the other. The mo- 
de in was res 
with a. tortoiſe. The Crmpeent pod 
money had the Goddeſs en. 
F 
Heungas, to exclude. avaricg, lux- 
urx, and all the train ol vices at- 
tendant upon riches, 1 
uſe af any but iran money. | 
Pompilius cauſed mon — * 

- finding 


brought into uſe bits of rough cop- 
reckoned 


Money. per called t rude, and 
EN dam che wok. From Nama 


dhe great machine of trade is car- 
ried an with eaſe and convenience. . 
In the moſt ancient times, it 1 
certain, all commerce was manag- 
ed by way o barter. There was 
always a neceſſity, however, fora 
ſort of common meaſure, bx which 
to eſtimate the valve of commodities. 


ſhepherds and, huſ-. 


Do ye; ron var gry 


maney derives its 
. This copper money was af- 
terwarda mark Wich es, in- 
dicating its weight, and lakly with - 
images of animals, eſpecially oxen 

and: ſwine, beet it was — 

cia from pecus,," cattle. Aller 


tin name aum 


2 not uſed at Noms till 


The firſt; inhabitants of che earth) the 


485th year 


N 
of the a 11 "A 
year: 546, during the 


oo common — conſiſt of conlalſhip of . and Nun 


a. certain m of cheir flocks, 
which was e nag — 


finm eminens : and 
dee 


was ſaid to be — * 
expreſs. the - 


= &c. It was aft 

- expedient. to 
. — commodities by bits of 
leather, which by their marks, 
ſhewed the number of beaſts t. 
were worth. Thie was; the 
and. the origin of all coins. 


The Jet, and indeed all other 


nations, vr nr their mo- 
1 by weig for a long time after 


they had — metals with - 
The invention of 
attributed, by different 
writers, to different perſons, and 


chat intention, 
money is 


H eren different nations.” — 


money regularly minted; and 
ON 10 ele amon the — 
was in the time o 


weights. The E 4 word mo- 
ney is derived ito the Latin ao-. 
ntta which Was a name given to 
money by the Romans, becauſe they 
jp W ſlver money Dp tem- 


? 
5 1 
=. 


7% 
MEETS 229 4 1 
. 


5 
A 
* 


ple of June Moneta. I ſhall con- with theit value in Zo 16 e 


elude this article with the tables of accord ording .to. Pr. routhnat's cal- 75 
Hebrew, Grecigs, and Romas coins, culat e 
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with their Value 1 
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Didrachmon 
Tetradrachmon Stater 
E 171 bh. TE 
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Of the above coins, the drachma, cyxicenus; later pbilippi cus, and. 


didrachmon, tetradrac mon or ſtater 
and the pentadrac hmon were of ſilver, 
the reſt for the moſt part of braſs. 
The Grecian gold coins were the 


Hater aureus, worth twenty - five 


attic \ drachms of ſilver; the fater 


Ronan Coins, with their Value in 


222 j - . 
: —_ „ i N 0 


. 2 Libellaor . 


W | 4 
10 5 23 Seftertins - : 
| 50e eg. — 0 
1 Auinarius 
8 83 : Vifortatus Y 
40 2010 4 2 | Denarius = 
— — © as cy 80 5 


Of the Roman —— the dle 
us, viftoriatus, ſeftertius, and ſome- 
times the as were of ſilver; the reſt 
were of braſs. 


The Reman gold coin, was the 
aureus, Which generally weighed 
double the denarius. The value of 
of it, according to the firſt 55 
portion of eoinage mentioned by 


According to our 


5 FS. Ge.” 
roportion ' mA 
| Accordion tothe de- | 
cuple proportion { x 
mentioned by Li- o 12:11 
„ and Julius 


Ar 
According to the 
tioned by Tacitus, & o 16 13 


which ards 15 
i ed I, uc a: 
The aureus, according to this 


laſt value, was uſually exchanged 


* 


% 


eight drachms, and the Hater daricus, . 
according to Jaſephus, worth ily 
attic drachms, and the flater cracias 
of the ſame valu. 240M 


2 
«ys £2 * 
& 

* 


Tk **. 4 q : $. a 4. 6 Yo 
ee 8 0 ets 
elit the 101 0...) 
A 7 0 A © . 

| 3rs 
- o t 31 
| f 
5 ba „ 
2 8 : 7 4% 3 * 
** ths 4-9 | 


The reader will pleaſe to obſerve 
that in all theſe tables of ancient 
coins, ſilver is reckoned at five 
ſhillings, and gold at four pounds: 


the ounce. An account will be 
found of each piece under their 
diſtin heads. 3 5 


 Monocrornum, was an in- 
ſtrument made uſe. of by ancient 
muſicians to try the variety and 
proportion of muſical ſounds. It 

conſiſted of a rule, divided and 
ſubdivided into many parts, and a 
ſtring, pretty well ſtretched-at the 
ends of it, over two bridges, hav- | 
ing a moveable bridge in the mid- 

dle, by means of which, in the 
application of it to different diviſi- 
ons of the line, the ſounds were 


found to have the ſame proportion 


to one another as the diviſions cut 0 

by the bridge had. Pythagoras is 
* to have been the 8 3 
MONOPHAGI perſons ; ce- 
MY lebrated 


* heh 


rten 
Ba) Fa woman brought forth a child 
whole limbs were diſtorted, or in 


naturally formed. 


Mon 
Ichesded the pissen feltival; fo 


. _ cilled beenuſe — eat together 
without fervants to wait upon 
them, none but denizens of the 

illand being allowed to attend. 


MonsTEs, any animal præter- 
The appearance 
of any monſter was looked upon, 
the Greeks and Romans, as 

ig ſome diſaſtrous event. 


which there was either a deficien 


or redundancy of parts, or whoſe 


cries did not reſemble the human 
voice, it was, according to the 


laws of Romulus, and of the twelve 


| tables, to be deſtroyed. But the 


tenderneſs of mothers, and huma- 
nity. of thoſe who attended at the 
birth, prevented the too 1 
N e of them. 

ONTH, in its proper accepta- 
tion, is that Tpace of time which 


| _ moon takes up, in paſling from 


certain point to the ſame again, 
which is called a periodical month, 
erk 4s the ſpace of time between 


e e Pies | | 


1 1 
2 
. 


Mon 


 twoconjunttivas of the moen wich 
the fun, which is called a 


cal month. That ſpace: gs jar time 


which the ſun takes up, in paſſi 
through one fign or twelfth- rd 
tho zodiac, is alſo called (obe l im- 
properly) a month. 80 that there 
are two. ſorts of months, | 
which are meaſured by the moon, 
and folar which are meaſured by the 
ſun. The lunar periodical month 
conſiſts of 27 days, 7 hours, 43 mi- 
nutes, g ſeconds, The lunar Ho- 
dical month is 29 days, 12 hours, 
44 minutes, 3 ſeconds, and 11 
thirds. ' A /alar month contains, 
upon a mean calculation, 30 days, 
10 hours, 29 minutes, 5 ſeconds... . 
The Fews,. Greeks, and Romans, 
made uſe of lunar ſynodical months ; 
but, to avoid fractions, N con- 


alten alterpately.of 29 and 30 da * 


The former, the 


cawi, and the Greelt, yore 3 che 8 
latter were termed pieni 


The Hebrew months were ringed 


differently in their ſacred and, 
civil Re. 0 ene 


Ky OE | n =” 3 
„ 


8 
. 
* 
2 
= 
1 


. 


1 Niſneniweringrovur March 
2 r = April 
a Bt 55 31 
June | 
: 8: July 40 | 
Auguſt * 
September 
Odober 
November 
rr ; 
Fobrury 
Thee months, Mi wo e 
not exactly anſwer to our ſolar 
months; but ee mench 
muſt be conceived to anſwer to 
two of ours, and of both." 
As theſe twelve lunar months con- 


filed only of 354 days; the Jui, 


in order to bring it Beurer de the 


112 lu p = = 


the” 


true year, id abs eve hide 


to intercalate à thirteenth 


month into the number, which 
they called we- Adar, or the ſean. 
adar. The ne "was always 
the beginning of the motith, 

it ivfais the 2 5 — ne l 


ed on elented Places LN 


lunar 


6 


nene eee G I's 


* 


S rng dt 


9.1 2 


* 
. 1 4 1 
HAD we ts 
- 


notiee to the Sanbrurim as ſoon as 
ſhe made her appearance : After 


this, proclamation was made by 


ſound of trumpet, and the feaſt 
% of the new moon, the feaſt of 
% the new \» moon,” reſounded 
| amongſt the people. — * } 
The ancient » Hebrew months, 
were of thirty days each, exceptin 
the laſt, which conſiſted of 25, f 
that the year contained 365 days, 
with an intercalary month at the 
end of 120 years, which, b ab- 
ſorbing the odd hours which re- 
mainedb at the concluſion of each 
year, brought it back nearly to its 


4 Bo : 
|... 


x 4 a 


1 Heratembœon, 2 


FT ER NZESD 
2» Meragilnion,, 29} 5. Panepfion, » 30 
+3 Baedromion, , 30 | 6; Antbefteriony, 29 


© Each month was divided into 
three decads of days called Jexnueea. 
The firſt was called Mog aN 
-Or1;auersy. or the decad of the be- 
ginning of the month, the ſecond 
was: Mnvog teten or the decad of 
the middle, and the third was 
Mmos pduoſſos, rauch, of anyoricg, 
the. decad of the expiring month. 
The ſirſt day of the firſt decad 
was termed" Negunvic: becauſe the 


firſt month began with the new- 


moon; the ſecond day was dier 
apes,” the third rein apes, 
&, The firſt day of the ſecond 


decad was un weoulg, the 


ſecond due ueomlog, KC. 
the days of this decad were alſo 
called æęaſn em: Taxa, Nvilega em. 
dena, &c. The firſt day of the 
third decad was pan en” emad, 
the ſecond was deiſega en” tmadi, 
Ke. I. e. the firſt, ſecond, &c. after 
twenty, becauſe the laſt decad be- 
gan on the zoth day. This decad 
was alſo counted by inverſion, thus, 
@Iworlog dean, the 21ſt. oo 
ewaln the 22d. @Ywvorlog o the 
23d, and fo of the 10ſt to the laſt 


4 


[ Pofideon, * | 


— 
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Proper plate. This regulatien of . 
the year was borrowed from the 
. 
The months of the Athenian year, 
as we have before obſerved, con- 
ſiſted alternately of 29 and 30 days. 
The firſt month, according to 
Meton's reformation of the calendar, 
began with the firſt new moon after 
the ſummer ſolſtice, and was called 
becatombeon, anſwering to the lat- 
ter half of June, and the former 
half of July. The order of the 
months, with the number of days 


in each, are as follows. 


10 Municbion 29 
8 Camelion, 2911 Thargelion, 30 
9 Elapbebelion 30 | 12 Scirropborion, 29 
day of the month, which was called 
ern u v, the old and the new, 
| becauſe one part of that day be- 
longed to the old, and the other to 
the new moon ; but after the time 
of Demetrius, the laſt day of the 
month was called from ' him 


Angaitguas ; it ſometimes was named 


The Grecian months, thus con- 
fiſting of 29 and 30 days alternate- 
I fell ſhort: of the ſolar year. 11 
days, 6 hours. 

defect the cycle of four yearz, 
called 7dpatngy, was invented. 
In chis cycle, after the firſt two 


years, they added an intercalated . 


month called u νẽ,ͤ confiſting 
of 22 days; and again, after the 
expiration of two years more, they + 
inſerted another month of 23 days, 
the fourth part of a day having in 
the fpace of four years amounted 
to a whole day. See Year. 


The Roman year, under Romu- ; 


lus, confiſted of ten months only; 
and began with March, which con- 

tained 31 days, then followed 
April which had 30, May 31, Jung 
30, Quintihis 31, Sextilis 30, Sep. 
85 „ 


To remedy this 
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tember $0, Ofober 31,” November 
30, Deesmber zo. Theſe ten months 
containing no more than zog days, 
this account was in a ſhort time 
found to be deficient. Numa Pom- 

.* -pilins, therefore, took away one 
Auaay from each of theſe fit months, 
- «April, June, Sertilis, September, 
e December, to the fix days 
was the number that Romulus's year, 
in his opinion, wanted to make it 
— Numa had now 57 days 
to diſpoſe of, he therefore divided 
them, and conſtituted two other 
months, January and February, the 


former conſiſtihg of 29, and the 


latter of 28 days. The month of 
ane which he placed at the 
Winter ſolſlice, he made inftead of 
March to begin the year. Thus 
Muna year conſiſted of 355 days, 
but this being found 11 days, fix 
' Hours ſhort, of the ſolar year, he 


made uſe of the intercalation of go 
days at the expiration of eight years 


| | perpetually, which number, being 
_—* 6 e WW the rx days and a quar- 
ter, kept the year pretty well to its 
| 5 — The beginning of the year 

In Julius Cæſars time, had antici- 
pated its true place 67 whole days: 
efe he intercalated betwixt 


. *vember and December: ſo that the 


year confiſted, for this one time, of 
"15 months or 445 days. This re- 
formation was called the Julian cur- 


which names are ſtill con 
a e 


MON 
vofufion,” At the end of 12 years, 
dy the ignorance of prieſts, who 


did not underſtand intercalation, 
twelve days had been intercalated 


for nine This was obſerved by 
eee e and rectified, by 
or 


rdering 12 years to paſs without 
any interealary days. The order 


and ſueceſſion of months was the 
thus obtained he added 5, which ' 


fame as that of Numa: But Janu- 
ary, March, May, Quintilis, Sexti- 


"bis, October and December, had each 
31 days, April, June, September 30, 


283 but every fourth year or 


difference, is the account obſerved 
at preſent. Quintilis, in compli- 
ment to Julius Caeſar, was called 


T9 becauſe in this month he was 
orn, and Sextilis, in honour of 


Aaguſſus, Was called ae, both 
1 0 


Each month by the Romans was 
divided into calends, nones and ides, 
all of which were reckoned back- 
wards. The ca were the firſt 
day of the month. The. nenes fell 


on the ſeventh, and the ider on the 


fifteenth of March, May, Faty, Oc- 
tober but in all other months the 
ones were on the 5th, and the ide 


on the 13th. For the more eaſy 
comprehenſion of the Romas man- 


ner of dating, according to this di- 
viſion of the months, here follows 


Faction, and this year the year of a table, 
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N. Every leap- year, February conſiſting of 2 
2 25th of that month are written Js þ Kal.” 


Me: is called TO. | 


47 Rear | 4iffers from a ſe - 


pulehre — for the ſepulchre is the 
grave or receptacle of the aſhes or 
the corpſe of the dead; whereas a 
monument is' ſome building or e- 
rection deſigned to preſerve the 
memory of the deceaſed. See Se- 
pulebre. 

Moon was more , the 


2 75 the ood 
t.; * 5 
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Hibrews than the ſun, and they 
were more inclined to worſhip her 
as a deity. The new moons, or 


firſt- days. of every month, were 


kept as feſtivals amongſt them, 
which were celebrated With ſound 
of trumpets, entertainments, and 
ſacrifice. See Namb. xxviii in. 11. x4. 
to 1. Sam. Xx. 519. 15. Poople 

: V were 
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were not obliged on theſe days to Proteus. a 
#. 37 he feaſts; of new. moons 


were a miniature repreſentation of 
the feaſt of trumpets, Which, was 


che. frſt of the month TI i, 


which was the beginning of the 
civil year. — and Trumpets. 
The Fes not 


looked upon them, whether of ſun 
or moon, as ſigns of the divine diſ- 
pleaſure. See Eclipſe. | 


The Grecians Hooked upon the 
moon as favoyrahle to marriage, 


and the full moons or the times of 
conjunction of ſun and moon, were 


held the moſt lucky ſeaſons for ce- 


lebrating marriages; becauſe they 
magined the moon to have great 
2 over generation. The 
full moon was ey favourable for 
any undertakings y the Spartans : 
And no motiye copld induce them 


to enter upon an expedition, march 


an army, or attack an enemy till 
the full of the moon. The moon 
was ſuppoſed both by Greeks and 
Romanz, to preſide over child · birth. 
The Patricians at Rome wore a 
ereſcent on their ſhoes, to diſtin- 


A guiſh them from the other orgers of Capi 


men. This creſcent was called 
Lunyla. Some ſay it was of ivory, 
others that it was worked upon the 
ſhoe, and others that it was oply a 
particular kind of gba or buckle, 
Mo zus comittalis, a name given 
to = Epilepſy : 24 auſe, if on any 
day when the 88 were afſſem- 
bled in comitia, upon public buſi- 
neſs, any perſon ſuddenly ſeized 
ich this diſorder, ſhauld fall down 
the 1 was difolved, and 
the buſineſs of the comitia, how- 
ever important, was ſuſpended.— 
Sea Comitſs and Lax. * 


Mosrgaeuus, 2 kind of dance 


among the ancients, wherein, by 
«great many figures and poſtures 


«bis > 


eing acquainted | 


with the phyſical Fauſs gf;caliplyy fluid condenſed 


nails, nor went into the ba! 


MOU 


, Ez OS +5; wet. , 
: ' mr 


wa 
Mogan A vaſa, were @ fort of 
cups or Vaſeß, made uſe of by the 
ancients for drinking out of; and 
other purpoſes. Authors bre not 
agreed as to the ſubſtance of which 

they were made. Some ſay it was 


a ſtone, ſome aſſert that it was a 
being buried 
under ground: All that we know 
concerning It is, that it was known 
by the name of murrha, and that 


 Heliogabaluss chamber pot was made 


of it, The word is ſometimes writ- 
ten myrrbing, OO 
MovunTains, among the anci- 
ents: were looked upon as ſacred ; 
and places.of worſhip. as temples, 
and proſeuchg were often built upon 
them. The foundation of this re- 
verence was either the conſideration 
that they were nearer to the Kies, 


or the circumſtances of being fre- 


quently wrapped up in cloydy 
WWW 
Nome was famous for the ſeven 
hills on which ſhe was built, or 
rather the ſeven hills were enobled 
by the. magnificence of -Rome.— 
Their names are as follow, Mons 
tolinus, Mons Duirinalis, Mons 
Cælius, Mans Efquilints, Mons Vi- 
minalis, Mons Awventings. 
Movznrnc, amongſt the Jexvs, 
on the death of their relations or 
intimate friends, was fignified by 
weeping, tearing their cloaths, 


ſmiting their breaſts, or tearing 


them with. their nails, pulling or 


cutting off their hair and beards, . 


walking ſoftly 1. e. bare-foot, lying 


upon the ground, faſting, or eat- 


ing upon the ground. They kept 
hu 6d og Ying oth AM 
zouſes, covered their faces, and 
ined from all work, even read- 


Fe + law, and faxing their uſual 
ther, dreſſed 


prayers, They nei | 
themſelves Fer made their. beds, 
Ce 


” - 


nor ſhaved themſelves, nor cut their 
nor 


ſaluted 


« 
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fluted any body; ſo" that fol- As to ite tokens of private Hef 


kineſs ſeems to have been an in- 
dication of ſorrow, and dirtineſs, 

of diſtreſs. The time of mourning 
among the eue was generally 


ſeven days; but this was lengthened 


or ſhortened according to circum- 
ſtances, but 30 days were thought 
ſuffieĩent upon the ſevereſt occaſi - 
ons. The different periods of the 
time of mourning required different 
degrees of grief and different tokens 
of it. | ö 

friends, ſhewed their ſorrow by ſe- 
cluding themſelves from all gaiety, 
entertainments, games, public ſo- 
lemnities, the enjoyment of wine, 
and the delights of muſic. 


ſat in 1 ſolitary places, 


ſtripped themſelves of all external 
ornaments, put on a coarſe black 
ſtuff, by way of mourning, tore 
their hair, ſhaved their heads, rol- 
led themſelves in the duſt and mire, 
fprinkled aſhes on their heads, 
{motetheir breaſts with their palms, 
tore | their faces, and frequently 
cried out with a lamentable voice 


and drawling tone, reiterating the 


interjection &, 2, #, 2, hence fune- 
ral lamentations were called EN. 
If chey appeared in public, during 
the time of mourning, they had a 


veil thrown over their faces and 


heads. During the funeral pro- 
eeſſion certain perſons called eZapxor 
demon marched before, and ſung 
melancholy ftrains called oxogueuot, 
Ian, Awo and Ama, Theſe 
vocal mourners ſung thrice during 
the proceſſion round the pile 
and round the grave. Flutes were 
alſo uſed to heighten the ſolem- 
nity. „ ee 
At the funerals of ſoldiers their 
fellow-ſoldiers who attended; as a 
teſtimony of their affliction, held 
their ſhields, their ſpears and the 
reſt of their armour inverted, 


The Greets, | on the death of 


more than thirty 
might be forgot as ſoon as poſſible. 


M [®) U 


among the-Romans, they were the 
ſame as thoſe already 
cuſtomary amongſt the Greeks. 
Black or'dark-brown were the co- 


lours of the mourning habits worn 


by the men; they were alſo com- 


mon to the women. The mourning 


of the Emperors at firſt Was black. 


In the time of Auguſtus the women 


wore white veils, and the reſt -of 


their dreſs black. From the time 
of Domitian they wore nothing but 


white habits, without any orna- 
ments of gold, jewels or tls. 


The men let their hair and beards 
row, and wore no wreaths of 
wers on their heads while the 


days of mourning continued. The 


longeſt time of mourning was ten 
months ; this was Nama's eſtabliſh- 
ment, and took in his whole year.” 


For a widow to marry during this 


time was infamous. Mournin 

was not uſed for children who die 

under three years of age. From 
this age to ten they mourned as 
many months as the child was years 
old, A remarkable victory or o- 
ther happy event, occaſioned the 


ſhortening of the time of mourn- 


ing: The birth of a child, or the 


attainment of any remarkable ho- - 


nour in the family, certain feaſts 
in honour - of the , or the con- 
ſecration of a temple had the fame 
effect. After the battle at Canne, 


the commonwealth. decreed that 


mourning ſhould not be worn for 


When public magiſtrates died, 


or perſons of great note; alſo when 


any remarkable calamity happened, 


all public meetings were intermit- 


ted, the ſchools of exerciſe, baths, 


ſhops, temples, and all places of 


concourſe were ſhut up, and the 


whole city put on a face of ſorrow, _ 
the Senators laid aſide the laticla um 
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obſerved as 


Hat the loſs 
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This-as: the cuſ- 


| > tom gore alſo, and was ob- 
ſerved. upon the death of Socrates, 


not long after he had been ſenten- 
n by their judges. 
+ Preefice, or mourning: women, 
by: the-Greeks called err tZapxoi, 
went about the ſtreets; this was 
cuſtomary among the Jews as well 
as the Greeks and, Romans, J erem. 
ix. 17. See Prefice. 
Mv or Mugilis, a fiſh with a 
large head, mall towards the tail, 
rough with ſcales from the tail to- 
wards the head, but ſmooth in a 


ON contrary direction. This fiſh: was 


made, uſe of as an inſtrument of 
puniſhment, againſt fuch- perſons 
as were caught in the act of adul- 
dtp al application -was 
| chraſing per — of 
the delinquent, with its head fore- 
moſt. Tlis mode of puniſhment 
Juvenal alludes to, Sar. 10. 317. 


Neuf merchos et Magi i intra, 


| aral mentions the af of the 
Mugil, and Radiſhes, with the ſame 
n, 1 5+ 19. | 


Qi attradtis kn; patente porta 
en r mugileſque. 


as 


ſolgicrs,' put eas anner mar 


ned. * 95 Th: 
Municiwss,. an l en 
giv en by the Romans to the inha- 
tants of the municipia or e 
cities. See Municiia. 

In the Roman law the 5 
nicipal denotes perſons veſted with 
the rights and privileges of Roman 


citizens. The title of nunicipa ! 


was frequently beſtowed on foreign 
cities and people, and in fact was 
little more than a title. | 

Municieia were corporations, 
boroughs or enfranchiſed cities or 
towns, Where the inhabitants en- 
joyed their own laws and cuſtoms, 
and at the ſame time were honoured 
with the privileges of Raman citi- 
zens; but then, this privilege ge- 
nerally reached no further than the 
bare title. Some indeed, by par- 
ticular merit, obtained the liberty © 
of votes, which occaſioned that 
diſtinction of municipium fine _— 

o, and municipium cum ſuſfragio.— 

he inhabitants of the mmici 
ine ſuffragia were called — 
2 but thoſe of the municipia 
cum a called Cue. 
Romani. * 


The — between pro 


citizens of Rome, and the Jinhabi- - 


tants of Municipia may be thus ex- 


The Mugil of the Romans is, by 
ſome, thought to have been W 
ſame as the Mullet. © 

Murr 'Calcei. See Cale 
Mull ; 

Mund patent: The open 
world was a ſoJemnity performed 
in a ſmall temple, of a round form 
like the world, dedicated to Dis, 

and the reſt of the infernal Gods. 
This temple was opened but three 
times in the year, viz. the 24th of 
Auguſt, the 4th of October, and 


the 7th of November. * 


theſe days, the Romant believe 
hell was open; on theſe days there- 
fore e never offered battle, liſted 


preſſed: The proper citizens of 
Rome were iſt. regiſtered in the 
Cenſus 2. Had the right of ſuf- 
frage, and of bearing honours—3. 
Were aſſeſſed in the poll tax—4. 
Served in the kegions— 5. Uſed. the 


. Roman laws and religion 6. Were 
called Quirites and populus Noma- 


nus; Whereas the Municipes enjpyed 
che three firſt of theſe privileges, 
but were denied the three laſt. 

- Munyc41a, an anniverſary b. 
lemnity obſerved at Athens, 0 
honour of Diana, on 1. 16th of th 
month Munycbion. Cakes, we 
offered on the occation. calle 1 


i | 


| Mour| | 
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Munycnron, the tenth month 
of the Athenian year, containing 29 
days, and anſwering to the latter 
part of our March and che begin- 

ning of April. It was ſo called 
from the feſtival Mamycbhia, which 
was obſerved in this co ay i a 
Month and Mu, 97 
Munex, «ſhell ih lh a 
valve claſs, beer with ſharp ſpines 
and tubereles. The ancients were 
furniſhed with their fineſt purple 
dye from a-fiſh of the uren kind, 
and therefore expreſſed the purple 
colour by the word mure r. The 
1 ed] in the body' of the 
were what they made uſe of in 
dying, and, as the quantity pro- 
cured could not be large, we may 
naturally conclude that purple muſt 
have been a very expenſive colour. 
Pliay informs us that the amwrexes, 
When dying, eject a conſiderable 
quantity of this precious liquor, 
and that the ſailors for that reaſon 
endeavoured to catch them alive. 
The dog of Herrules is ſaid to have 
firſt diſcovered to his maſter the 
great uſe of this fiſh, in communi- 


cating a ſine purple colour; for as 


he played along the ſhore he found 
a murex, and having tore it with 
his teeth, the liquor ooed but, and 
tinged his mouth with a moſt beau- 
tifal hue, which being taken no- 
tice of by Hercules, gave him the 
hint of the uſe to which the fiſh 


was afterwards applied. This ſhell 


fiſh abounded on the coaſts of Tyre 
and Sidon; hence purple is called 
the Tyrian, 'Phenician, and Srdo- 
nian dye. The buccinum and par- 


pura were ſhell-fiſh made uſe of for 


the ſame purple un the” APEX. — 
See Purple. 


Marer, 4 caltrap or iron in- | 


ſtrument, with ſharp points 
jecting in every direction, uſ ulel by by 
the Romans as a defence againſt the 
enemy's horſe. 
. beeauſe the" 


It was ſo called, 
N bore. 


| My UM 
ſome reſemblanee to the ſpines a 


tubereles with. which the ſhell f 
| the fiſh ure is ſurrounded; 7 
Mon fn A or mutiner, a-delicious 18 


{we wine, medicated with ff ces, 
and the uſual drink of the 15 vof 


*" Mower 

te nchen the” on. 
brews, was always puniſhed" with 
inſtant death; 'He who had" deen 
guilty of this atrocious erĩme 1 
be dragged away even from the al. - 


tar to'execution 3 and the Knſmah - 


of the murthered perſon might K 
him with impunity, money eld. 
not redeem his life. To be con- 


vinced of che àbhorrence they had 


of this erime, conſult Deut. i. 


1-8. Inyohintary homieide was 


puniſhed: with baniſhment, and 


cities'of refuge were yg apts __ 1 


ſuch unfortunate perſons 

killed a fellow. creature. To one 
of theſe” cities they might retire, 
and continue in ſafety, till the 


deach of the high-prieſt:? After 
which they were at liberty tore 


turn to their 7 oy” wie "ett | 
own houfe; © IN 
Murther bed ooniſhed with ae 
by the Athenians, and aſſaſſius we 
dragged away, to ſuffer death i 
the country of the murthered Pert 


ſons, Killing a murtherer, un: 
condemned, na adjudged to be 


murther. Ay afſſaſſin's counſel was 
not allowed to make any prelimi- 
nary apology, endeavour to excite 
compaſſion, or ſpeak any thing 
foreign to the cauſe, He that 2 
been guilty of chance medley, was 


baniſfied for a year, or till Nüsse TD 


tion was made to the relations of 
the deceaſed; after this he might = 
return, ſherifice and be purified: 
The Romans puniſh with the 
culeus or projettis in profiuentem 24 
crime of parricide or the murther 


of a near relation. See Culeus, _ 
It would be needleſs to enlarge 


on this * * perſon, WhO 


% 
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7 MUS VEE, M ns 
| hes. the oleh 6 3 
_ Mer muſt know. that murther colleges or companies, according to 
Was always. looked upon by the the different parts of learning which 
| aneients, in general, with the they devoted themſelves to- The 
| | A abhorrence., Nature-ſhud- word mu/eum:was afterwards-appli- 
ers at the crime, and, ſpeaks the ed as a general name to any re- 
fame language in every- country. 9 of ſuch curious things, as 
\ * may not perhaps: be amiſs to have a. relation to the arts, over 
ſerye, that eee Greet nor which the Maſes preſide. The 
Tais language can furniſh a word Alexandrine muſeum was eſtabliſhed 
= expreſſes. this - crime-ſpeci- by Ptolemy: Philadelphus, | as. is 
— kigally, and exactly anſwers to our generally. believed. 
word: murtber, which implies a There Was a fort 3 
malicious purpoſe ĩ in the action- on Mere near the; citadel; of 
Musca, a name given to ſuch Athens. It Was forced to entertain 
2 rſons, among the: Romans, as a garriſon by Antigonas, ſurrounded 
. thruſt themſelves ning. With a 2 by Demetrius, and 
company: of their ſuperiors, and named from the poet Maſæus, who 
"thoſe who. deſpiſed them, by find- uſed to repeat his verſes there. 
ing means of getting admittance to Music is the ſeience of ſounds, 
entertainments without invitatien, conſidered as capable of producing 
and withouta, welcome-: So that melad $a erent” alleine the k 
Wee: were .the. ſame as paraſites mind by a due diſpoſition, combi- 
o were frequently by the: Greeks nation and proportion“ Muſic is 
Trans Muiat See Faraſi, very ancient; for Moſes tells us that 
 Mvscvi vs, a military machine, Fubal, who — before the fload, 
mage uſe. of by the Romane, to was dhe inventor of the Kimtor and 
| | capa; and protect, che ſoldiers, the Hugeh, il e. the harp and the 
while they approached and under- organ. The Juul were fond of 
mined the w Af Is of-beheged places, mulic in their religious ceremonies, 
or filled the ditehes. It ſeams to their: feaſts, their public rejoicings, 
have reſembled the 7 7 in form, their marriages and their mourn- 
but was ſmaller in fize. See 7/. inge. The muſic of the temple 
6 . was performed by the families of 
'Myss 14, were 1 feſtivals Aſapb, Heman; and - Jeduthun the 
| In, honour of the Muſes, celebrated Lewites, whoſe whole buſineſs was 
_ - with games every fiſth year, par- to learn and practice this agreeable 
ticularly by the Tleſpiant. The art; and abundant proviſion; was 
Macedonians alſo obſerved a feſtival made for them, that t Y might not 
of the ſame name; in honour of be prevented from purſuing their 
Jupiter and the Muſes, which laſted muſical ſtudies, by: the cares of 
for nine days, and was celebrated life. Kings and great men een 
with ſtage plays, ſongs, and poeti - the Jews ſtudied muſic; and D 
cal.compolitions... - made a very great proficie 75 5 
Muszus properly ſignifies. a Singing men and ſinging women 
I chapel or place, dedicated to the frequently occur in ſcripture, and 
Mues, and the fine arts; ſuch, was were in conſiderable eſtimation.— 
the muſeum of Almas, which Female muſicians were, admitted 
Voas ſet apart for the cultivation of into the temple, as well as male; 
" the, arts and fciences, - Here a the females: were 2 x9 
. of rde men 1 9 of aan 
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_ Ange in 110 hi higheſt was * {OT 4 fall chorus. 


, moderns, cannot with preciſion be iber — 5 ot invented: "nk 


15 hs its Http bb Te eg ly this detect F uſech a 
wy The Greets give the inventioncof - gage 1 5 an ſemicdt 165; do 
Bote to "Pythagorar. They hed wh 2 ave different name 
ven muſical notes which were What bas been here fa 
Keoſecrrtedd to the ſeven planes. — * of the e applies, wich- 
* Trraln to the Aon. 2. gut an conſiderable. \exteptibn, ro 
_ Hagtraly io Fer. Wy Aixavog. "that. the Romans. - 
the Sun. 


29 Lens 7; Nite to Saturm.t— _ thavorans, IRE AEM 
%. tone or mode, Whether grave , . | 

ae Eo r 
There were four modes, the Füh- were many and ag 


ian, which was reli ous z. the 
e , ens 1 þ : feſtivals alſo, and ceremonies ofire- 
. the {eric gay an awe | 
the Holic, ſimple. To theſe wo + mp 725 Fog Sees — 
tra be added the Hypoderian, Hy- 1 2 , B04 of , 
n n, Hypolydian, and Mixo- Moſie, among the Aken was 
„ Hadian. The mode by which the © taken in 4 mach more ve 
| + yt were animated was called ſenſe than among tle moderus. Its 


— 4 was applied to the words 2 — netrica, 
- themſelves, which were ſung in, rn Oh ig: 2. | * 


in theſe modes. The Grecians had 4 Mo ner, 4 kind of Was- 


- -two kinds; Euritogm, or wind i in- poſedi i he .of very hi; 

: ſtruments; and Ecfdld,.or ringed, and T/aia is ſuppoſed to de to 
©” Inftroments; 'Their principal in- it when reckon] mice among the: 
ſtruments were the: ly re; the flute, 1 0 e things of the idolaters. 
4s and 5 pip The lyre was dil: See Jſalab Ch,lxyi. 1 ** 

25 5 u 


Ny tels were exceedingly fond commanly by pirates.” See Ships. 

Mare in their education; and o of a certain kind at Nome, ' who 

rent was its influenee over their fought againſt the RErarHH. Their 

bodies as well as minds; that it was arms were a ſword, head-piece and 

liſd to der remedyt for: many diſ- Mield. On the top bf the head. 

"orders. | piece they... wore |. 
We do not ſind es thelr W : called Mop 
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Man! fel} mort of that's the Thex had not the uſe of nates, 15 . 


el the 


.....The martial gs ehe Magee, | 
X 6 . 1 N 6. Tp conſiſted of the ſounds "Ht 


Certain 
oric, mar- ſiglon required particular inſtru- 


both vocal and inſtrumental muſic. tion by rats or mice. This metho 
Their muſical inſtruments were of of et future Gy 1s 2 5 


che names of Lyra... ; Mxorano, among the 3 | 
Cirhara, and ppeuryt. The flute Was a an of ſuch conffruftion as 
was called Ps and Tibia. And to reſemble both a merchant mip 
Hep pi e pipe had the name of Syrinx.—— and ſhip of war. It was uſed mom 
wy: 


12 mite, It had a confiderable MyzMiliontes were gladiators 


"emboſſed, » 
A cheir name . 


ies of Forts, der probably. Her con wg 14 75 . Ry uy 


3 4 


In later times the Word ; parts are thus enumerated, Her mo- 2 9 
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1 we 
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2 45 „ per. See rk xv. 2 23: The riculous birth of our Lord his 
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1 8 175 2 + Mg 


8 5 4 . „ eh was mingled with the wine 0 are chiefly the incarnation 
By Siren him to drink if his *pafſfon, - e Deity: The union of the 


5 4 5 10 84 61 Alſo named Sechrores. of the ald teſtament were gende - 
66 This 


ym * 10 7 5 car ll of out 1 — — 22 af FL . fn 


* vet, 


[ — pr — 5 4 
ar 'r Laim AT / fi, — Tbe religion iy the Jews Was 
7 Fi: on ſhun mb aul . Kull of myſteries, their Jaws, nay 


| ronllenes were called Galli, their whole conflitution and nation, 
S-they: wore. Gallit usr. wers myſterious. The myſteties 


laat Was füp- rally types or ſhadows of ſomethin 
Ig. See . In ee Thus the brazen for. 


1 ons. Retignii, Ke.. nt re 8 croſs, and By 
| 2 ahh 9 a vetzetable prod we-- death ; Sarah and, 
tion, of finous. 3 — 


.. from the 595 and larger branches res, 


=» . e e The te, ar | 
53 4 . was this gum, which 3 ſeries, whieh haengen ” 
8 lagi,: 175 from the Eaſt explained by our Seviour and b , 


p 6ur Saviour, made him Apotes, You. 
an offering of, It was this gum alſo The myſteries "of the: chriflian 


to deaden his pains, and produce . and human pature 5 the mi- 


all mentioned on the the ſame veca-. death: reſurrection, and aſcenſſon; 
2 ty Ki e 8 the operation of divine grace in 
— 40 for any our hearts ; <he-reſurreRtion. af the 

rin iter as ally aiftingnt in- "dead, Kc. Theſe things, tho 
45 the name of gall. Erne above Bumun colnprehenſion,' aro 
10 8 were accuſtomed to give nevertheleſs objects of faith z and 


/- thoſe that were executed ſome ſtu- the mind, when ſufficiently con- 

ing draught, ' The diffeulty vinced that they are expreſaly re- 

"which arifes from the ſeeming vealed in ſeripture, and that the 

In -. difference. betwixt the two Evan- ſeriptures are the word of 50d, 

95 op ſome is folved by fay- can, without difficulty believe 

ing . Matthews, writing in them. My mathematical friend 

See, wage or of the word mara tells me . has e mo = a 
rb, Vitterneſs or certain propoſition, whi 

"0p $\ "hot je 8 Orak? tranſlator has eee 85 Raad 

r gall, and Sr. Mark for is 4 man of veracity, and I am 

ers will Rave it that perſuaded has no d to impoſe 

or oy 29 e drink was boo ra upon par $f therefore b fe what 

chas 


yr” e ny ly inhumanity, tament were many of them 125 
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nn bs as thi meſſiah; 
ſo the cl aa myſteries may, in 
ſome future period of exiſtence, be 
"und of the greateſt uſe to us, in 
E us for the Enjoyment 

ebrifttan paradiſe. ' 1 
The — ens had their myſteries 
pſ6, ſuch as were k 


is might not perhaps be the caſe. 
"= «It Kel: m . rites. 
Their chief myRteries were thoſe of 
Cre ealled Eluftnian, the Orgia 
8 ol Bacchus, the myſteries of the 
' Bong . &c; Wee Klaue, 


2 We hp 3 called myſteries, . 
as being incom e 


- 


? darkneſs rather than light, L e 


t ſecret, be- a 
Lauſe unfit to be divulged; tho“ 


5 I but. . 
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lebrated in th 2 1 BY in. caves 
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and grottoes, fitter for the eanceal, g | 


b - ment of erimes than the ezlebra- 
in tion of ſaered rites. They cheeſe 
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their deeds were evil. 7! 
Mrerkvu, 2, liquid "meaſure _ 
among the ancients, re woos 1 
the fourth part of the Cyathus, a 5 
weighing do 'drams"an4 an half 
of MN, or 
of vater or She s * 
werz to our ſpoo 
4 e, Ses G. 
Mrrroron, 1 Coarſe kind r 
ſood, uſed he labduring peo- 
ple among rhe a kr, and ſomne- 
times among th ont, It Was 
made of x who : 28780 : cheeſe, 
dil 4 , aud teck ond ver * 


ges en, 


Wr 


It nearly anſ- 
See Meg. Py 
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N. Dona courts of judica- 


could neither proceed to acquit or 
. condemn, but adjourned the mat- 
ter for further enquiry i This ad- 
zournment they called ampliatio.. 
The letters N. L. therefore, are 
the initials of the words non liguer, 
the caſe is not clear. See Condem- 
ie, dmpliatio, Trial, ce. 
NaBLun,: in Hebrew, Nebel, 


was an inſtrument of muſic among 


the Jews. It had firings like the 

„ and was played upon by 
both hands. Its form was that of 
a Greek A. In the Septuggint and 


Vulgate, it is called nablum, fal- 
cerion, lyra ; and ſometimes ciiba- 


Nana, was a funeral ſong, 
ſung by the Prefice,” among the 
Roman, and filled with the praiſes 


of the deceaſed ; but, for the moſt. 
part, trifling and mean, even toa 


he Neniæ were uſual - 


78 


ſung to the ſound of the Tibia. 


See Tibia. | e 
_ Nas, were made 'uſe of by 
the. ancient Hebrews for cancel-. 


ling bonds; and the ceremony 


was performed by firiking them 


through the writing. This ſeems 


to be alluded to in Scripture, 


where God is ſaid by bur crucified 


Saviour to have * blotted. out the 


© hand - writing of ordinances that 


*© was againſt as, and to have. 
e taken it out of the way, nailing. 


4 it to his croſs.“ Col. ii. 14. 


By the hand. voriting of ordinances 
is meant the law of Moſes, which 


Was in the nature of a bill, bond, 
or obligation, perpetually ſtand- 
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1 The ietun 4 ob. 


Y re, fignified, that the jury were 
not ſatisſied as to the fact, and 


life. 
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eee. len n, 1 ; 
ing in force againſt men, and. - © 
ready to bring a penalty or for- 


feiture upon them in caſe of non- 


perfarmance, for curſed is eve= 


«« ry one that continueth not in 


« All things which art written in 


* the book of the Jaw. to de 
them: But it is certain none 


of us have ſo continued, for the 


« Scripture hath concluded. all 
« under ſim Thus were we all 


left liable to-puniſhment ; but the 
ſtrongeſt obligations may be gan- 
celled, and this obligation, Which 


was ſo ſeverely againſt us, was can- 


celled by the nail which 8 
our Saviour's body, and faſtene 


26. Gal. iii. 10.—For the cane, 
and ceremony of driving the an- : 


nun nail, or clavus annalis among 


the Romans, ſee. Annalis, Claus, 


Ignorance, Didator.' 
.. Names, were given to;infants. 
by the Ju on the eighth day, 
by the Greeks dn the tenth, and by: 
the Romans. on the ninth. The 


name was given by the eur on 
the day of circumcifion, which was: 
day of  —_ 


always a day þ 
Greeks an * — on the 
naming their children, performed. 


ſacrifices, and offered up prayers. 


for their proſperity, concluding. 


with. chearfulneſs and. feſtivity,, 
The names of men in all nations. 


were ſignificative, and not fimple 


ſounds for diſtindion-fake; They. . 


generally marked the good wiſhes. 925 5 


of the parents, 'a 


auf nomina, or lucky. 


7 . N 
* 


#.. 


he parents, 'a happy name, 
ſeeming to indicate proſperity in 
lence the names: Fir, 
Gaftor, Fauſtus, Probus, &C.- The 5 

| „ 
were always firſt enrolled in the 
3 


| 1 foundation of colonies. 


NAM 


7 Jane 9 and frlt cons to 
ſerve at the firſt ſacrifices at the 
Plato re- 
commends fortunate names, and 
Pythagoras taught. that men's ac- 


© - tions and ſucceſſes were according 


_  - toftheie names. The name of 2 
— diſtinguiſhed philoſopher, faint or 
hero; may indeed ſomerimes in- 
fluence the perſon who bears it, 
. to ĩmĩtate their conduct, or 
en ge their guard denn to dif. 
e me. 1 

a de Romans, tom he begin- 


„ had two names; und, in 


proceſs of time, the better to diſ- 
guiſh themſelves, they took 4 
third. The firſt was the prænomen, 


5 the ſecond the nomen, and the third 
Was the cognamen. Eldeſt ſons 


eir fathers; younger ſons choſe 

at they pleaſed 4 for their præno- 
men.” This name was not given 
_ to ſong till they aſſumed the 7 
 virilts; i. e. till they arrived a 
the age of ſoventeen; ner ro che 
daughters till their marriage. 
The omen, which wis the name 
of the famny, was uſually given 


| er fu took the pretiiomen of 


to à ſoh on the ninth day e be 


birth, and to 4 daughter on the 
eig Ich. The cugvemen was added 
| forthe fake of EY 
lies, and was aſſumed from no cer-' 
rain cauſe, bot generally from ſome 
| icular”occurrence. - Such was 
te origin of che cegumen; but, in 
Proceſt of "time, it became here- 
ditary, though frequently chang-' 
__ed for a new one.—To theſe three 
names already mentioned, a fourth 
Was ſometimes added, called ag-" 


- _ atomen,, dr adromen; but this Was 


merely at honurable title: Thus 
Selpis had the additional name of 
ba e, Care of Sapiens; ; ger 


5 *:Blaves;- re RARE 5 had 
no names, but what-they-borrow- 
el from ihe "ER of their 1 ma- 


un v 


4 125. as Thats Pablipor 8 
| por, i. e. Lucii Puer, Publii Puer, 
Marci Puer, &c. 


inguiſhing fami- | 


6 alone, Which was 


* v * 
; t 
5 * > 1 
: 1 E 
, N * 
1 g 

: ; : : * 1 

1 is +4 WS r 
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This cuſtom 
growing obſolete, they gave other 
names to their ſlaves, which ge- 
nerally expreſſed their origin as to 
country, '23''Srur,  Geta, &. 


Slaves, upon manumiſſion, aum. 
_ ed the nomen and proxomen of their 


maſters, keeping their own —_— 
by way of cognomen; 
Foreigners, admitted ien 
of Rome, bore the nomen and præ- 
nomen of the perſons dy whole 
N they abel chat . 
nds Din $$ 
Ne | 'afurded- his 
names of thoſe. who obliged 
with this'kindneſs, retaining, at 
the ſame time; their own'nomer' or 
Cognomen as a mark of their proper 


deſcent. If the omen was retain- 


ed, ir food exactly as before; if 
che ceguamen continued, itunder- 


went a Light alteration. I. WII 


ar give an inſtance in both caſes: 


— Tunius Brutus, being adopted 


by Q. Servillus Cepio Agua was 
called,” 
Brutus; And“ Odaviur, deg. 
adopted by Juliu Ceſar; was eal- 


led C. Julius Caſar Ov]. 
See Aueption. 


1 — 6 4 

The prenomen was anciehg] af. 

ſumed by women, as well as the 
men, as Caia, Marcia, Cxcilia, 

Rae; but the initials were wrote 

the wrong end upwards, a8 10 and 

. N rev ed, for Cala aud Marcia. 


This was a manner of expteſſing 


the feminine gender; but this eu 
tom was at laſt dropt. 
daughter took the family name 
frequent ſof-' 
tened into a diminutive, as Tulli 
45, ler Tallin. If chers d. 

three, or mofe daughters, * 
were diſtinguiſhed by a word ex- 


preſſive of Gntorky; &c.''or by | 
numerals) Where there were two, 


* * . 


tem 


Servint Gepzo' A vals 


An-enly - 


eretwo;,” 


— 


5 by the 1 of i Anion and 
' Junior, or major and minor; wher 
Tere were three or more, they 
were called Prima, „ Ter- - 
tia, Quarta, Din a, Ke. or theſ 
ordinals were made 41 inulives, * 
Secundilla, Puartilla, $ ; D wntilla, &c, 
Thoſe called to the Equeſtrian 
Order, if they had- baſe names, 
Were always new naſa, Nomi: 
ngenuorum veterumgus R omanorum 
is "Deiſied perſons always receive 
new names at their conſecration, . 
thus Romulus was called irie 
Jelicertes, Fortumaus Ke. 8 
- Heathens, upon their conyer- 
on to Chriſtianity, received | new 


names, as Saul, the Few, was cal- 


led Paul. This cuſtom was adopt- 
dend in imitation of the omans, 
whoſe ſlaves upon manumiſſion re- 
ceived, names, and Chriſtianity | 


wy conſidered as making free the | 


e; of in. 
| he Greeks had but one nate 
ay but, by way of diſtinion, 
the Hams of. bs family was ex. 
re y a patrmmic, as Atrides 
8 5 li 7555 bs j 

abus. See fumes; 

lab, un.. 8 te: 
| Nereris; Dies, or "Natalitium, 
fignifies one's birth-day. . Birth- 
days were, among the Romans, ob- 
ſerved with much lolemnity. They 
obſerved the bitth⸗days of the 
oy, of their e of great 
nd worthy men, beſides their 
dyn. Their own irth-days were. © 
kept by ſacrificing,” if men o 
| their Cenis; if women, to Fund. 
5 TS their Genius they offered wine, 
ankincenſe, "a eee 
flowers, at the Rat regaling 
themſelves with, the richeſt dain⸗ 
ties; hence the expreſſion, Indul- | 
Fg Genios, Taphies" rich living. 
n this day they were dreſſed out 


in white garments, and wWore a 


Farticalar ring on the occafion, b 


. enn. n may 


*” 2 


of 


nal. 


e er a public entertainmenty Ls bo 1 


called Conviν,n Waldi 2 
Which the 9 erſons of Pa: 
 trician and Ren Frank. N 


irth- days 6 ce Were 
"obſerved With great fe 
e thoſe o Tome and Con- 
ntinople.—Dolabelld the Conſll; 


we are informed, 
which it was to have been'res 
quired that the 4% df March, fas 


mous for the afſaſbyation of Char, | 
ſhould ever after'be Exfled Natalts | 


Urbiy, the Birth-Day of: Name; us. 
if their ibetty had vl 
the death of Cz/ar, The fame" 
day, by a decree of the "Senate, 
As "ordered to be called Patrick 
Bas. — Adopted children obſerv- . 
ed the day of their adoprion under 
the name of Niatalis im. 
NAVAL Crown, See WY 
NAVYALIA, among the Romans, © 
were docks, or ports, where = 
uſed do be laid up after buildin % 
Navalia alſo fighifhes wharfs of 
quays, at Rome, where the ſhip? 
were unloaded ot Ioaded!' Th 
Wharfs were near dhe "Sublician 
digger. e 
Naverany, among the . 
ian, was the name given to de 
chief magiſtrates of the Annen, bo- 
roughs or townſhip Ps, called New 
uxpapial, becauſe each was obliged, 
beſides two horſemen, to farm 
out one. wr for the public! lice, 


Navicat on, See/blps, Voyage, 

Nevis. See hips. ;* 
Navtun, apiece of money p 3 
into the mouth of a perſon dece 
ed, among t > Roan to enable ', 
him to pay, C Sage the fertytwan, 

r his p This piece was © - 


be of the. jp 2 coin” of the Em- 
TY 1 


the per- 
may Nn. . 


ror then reigning; ; 
"this mon th e time 
fo 8 . 4 
um for poor men was 2 
Wk. men generally. were 5 
2 Þ * old . e 
a of "appears 


nent 


vitys- - 


tf ropoſed” zlaw; 


* 


6 . 8 pounce fy. the N 


| - abftinate old 


| ; | wong the Greets, but the money 


„ 
PTE: the ann 


hood: of Rowe on opening the 


ves of great men. Charon my | 


ſooked upon as a very moroſe 
7010 fellow,. who would 


e over any man without 
I 


» fare ;. hence the proverbial uſo 
that verſe of Fuveral, 

| Furor eft poſt omi, perdere n 

The ſame cuſtom . 


put into the mouth of the deceaſed 


55 : N | was called Aavaxn. See Danace. 


Nansen, were places at 

Rome, fitted up for the exhibicion 
of naval engagements, fon the di- 
verſion of. 5 people. They were 


a ſort of Cirexets, or Amphithea- 


tres, provided with ſeats and por- 
.  tico's, Phe 
was filled. with water by means 
of pipes, 5 there the veſſels were 
introduced bo repreſent a, ſea fight. 
There were ſeveral of the Nauna- 
'chie at Rome ; Three built by Au- 
825 one. by Claudint, another 


Domitian, Tag another by Nero, 


wich ſerved for the reverſe of his 

medals. Claudius made uſe of the 

lake Fucinis as a Naumac hir. 
Nauusegtk, is vently 


uſed to fignify the EN 0 


- naval ar gagements, as well as the 


Riel where they were exhibited, 
he {> mock bes, nt are fopp ofed 
to owe their original to hi) time 
of the firlt Punic war, 'when the 


Romans firſt Initiated their men in 


the knowledg e of- naval affairs. 
Afterwards they were intended 
both to entertain the populace, 
and improve the ſeamen. TH 


were fr vently like other ſhows: 


| exhibited at the expence of indi- 
deny, to en their Popu- 


ity. 
Ia theſe hows they ſometimes 
| * to excel each other in ſwift- 


| neſs; : and ſometimes en — in a | 


* 
„ 


ſenſibility. 


it or middle part 


FRY 


of Claudite was a favage an 


indeed; The . uſed to- 


22 each other to divert a tyrant: 
a: barbarous mob. i 


ith this melancholy greeting, 
* Aue Imperator, morithri te /ali- 
© tant.” The Emperor re lied 


„ Auete ws,” This they miſtook 
for an anſwer of kindneſs, anda - 

grant of their lives, but were ſoon 

convinced that it proceeded from 


wanton cruelty, and barbarous in- 
Domitian ſuch à vaſt number of 
veſſels engaged as would have al- 
moſt formed two. regular flects for 
a proper fight, and the channel of 
water was equal. 1 in dimenſions to 


a natural river- The Emper or 


Helio Len ere, is ſaid to have led 
annel where the-yeſlels were 


to bad; with Wine inftead of Wa- 
ter. Teitont and fra monſters 


were often exhibited" during the 
engagement. See Shin. 
AZAKITE, Or Naxarean, A 
wong the Jews was one Who had: 


laid himſelf under the obligation 


of a vow to dbferve the rules of 
Naaariteſbip, either for his whole 


1 as Was the caſe wich Samuel, 
and Jobs the baptiſt; or wat = 


Aa ” Ee,” as th Ted 


umb. vi. 18, 19, 20. and Amos 
ii. 11, 12, Tbe rules of Naza- * 
riteſpip, during the time ſpecified | 


_ 2. ow, obliged the man or 

vb, mo. n ordinary de- 
mn 0 ty. They were to 
abſtain From wine, and all intoxi- 
cating liquor, . to let their hair 


ey grow without cutting or having, 
ent at a funetal, or 


not to be 
enter 'a houſe where t re, was a 


corpſe,” or, if they happened to be 


Preſent when any one died, to be- 


gin the whole ceremony a * 


eight days, ſometimes a mont 


he ceremony laſted the Z 
na 3 as Was "before 


"As they 
paſe before him they ſalured 1 


nder the Emperor | 


F . I et TILED 2” 


Derr, , , / a 41 


nw. 


: ed, FR heir. SY fines 


Herve 
þ parks the time of their Naxarile 


pliſhed, the perſans 
* * the of the T: 8 3 


| 2 he lamb for a burnt ring 


and à ram for a peace offering; 
- with loaves and cakes, and wine 
for libations, | 


the door of the tabernacle; and 

threw their hair upon the altar to 

| be burnt, After this the 1 2 
— into their hands a ſhoul 

the ram roaſted, with a loaf and: Aa 


| 1014 wh Theſe the Naxariter again 
| ed to the prieſt who imme- 


diately offered om up, lifting - 


them on high in the preſence of 
the Neraries. This done they 
might again drink wine, Ke. 
"Thoſe that made à vow of Na- 
Kai out of Paleftine, and 


cu not come to the temple 


When their yow was expired, con- 
tented themſelveswith- the abſti- 
nence . required” by law, and cat- 

ting their hair in the place where 
they were. The offerings which 

Moeſer preſcribes to be made at the 
_ temple, as mentioned above, were 

deferred till a convenient opportu- 
— This is exem 
of St. Paul, Adr xviii. 18. 
When a perfon found that he was 
not in a condition to make a vo 
of Nazariteſbip,” or perform its 


ceremonies, he could Lcvertheleſs ; 
they imagi ined, be ſo readily „ 
as theſe that had fort 7 


partake” in the merit of the per- 
formance, Ts) contributing to the 
erxpende of the ſacrifice,” &c. of 


thoſe who had made and fulfilled 
the vow. The Apoſtle &. Tamer 


un order to quiet the minds of the 


converted raus, who ſuſpefied 
that he preached pp the entire 


| xi; 23, 24. 
Our eee 1 
5 l nn 


41121 


| 
4 
2 
— 

U 
. 
5 
+ 


dhe lamb for an expiatory lacrifice, | 


. "Then the prieſt 
aved the head of the Naxarites at 


to dur Saviour and bis 


. Nablum. See Nablum. 


lied in the 


led u 
ſent . 

acts of ſuicidez becauſe they — Fg 
2 viſes S. Paul to tabe this courſe, 


abolition of the-law of Moſes, Ate | 


* x; 


N Ec 8 0 1 
elt NE e or ths: 5 
purity and onſfecration of the l 


Karitet was à ſort of prophetical- 
type of thoſe of Ju] or elſe he 
was ſo called in alluſion to the pro- 
phecy, which ſays There ſhall 
come forth a rod out of the ſtem 
% of Jeſſe, and à branch (in he- 
% brew nezer) ſhall grow out of | 
<«. his roots,” 

The name Naxarite« ſometimes 
4 a man of great diſtinction 
and dignity .—Nazarite or PR 


_ rean Was alſo a term of contem 


and deriſion, applied by infide 


epa 
It is alſo a name e to an % 
ſet of Heretict. 5 


NiES BL, a: Weodehl tale dog 5 
among the Hebrews, the Gus wo. 


Necromancy, the ſu 


art of calling up the dead - 


information concerning future e- 
vents. It was ſaid to be 


by the magical uſe of a bone & 
warm 


a dead body, or by 


blood i into the carcaſe, as twere, 
880d was fo — power | 

was fetc Dy the 
of invocations — with * 


rious ceremonies, I the dead * 


oe ared in any unſubſtantial form 


like a ſhade, it was called 
Trig and it might be | 
performed in ay pliee; but ſome 
. places were particularly ap- 


propriated to pre 2 and called 
No fouls could,” as 


wh by untimely death, or 
lieved that ſouls af this e 


were not admitted to the more dis . 

tant parts of the in fernal regions, - - - 
but ſomewhere on the con- 
fines of 5 
Greeks, and Romans pretended-to 
necromantic arts, T 


5th world 8. — Both Fes, 


witch of 
He of n e for a © 
"A ; * IE bold 


* * 


1 
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224 255 of the bees, and the yellow 
matter collected on their thighs 
their faqd, this latter they there: 
ſore called 4nbro 


N diſtingui 


1428 brated 
their name from 
and ſacred uood of Agia, ſituated 
detween Cleonæ and Phlins, They 


chemorus or Opheltes; but a 
| Jatermiſſion, were revived by Here 


*. 
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| NecTan, Was wag Wr 


driok of the immortal Gods, and 


Was ima 7 to contribute much 

| their eternal an on 

It wWas, according to the fables of 
tte poets, a moſt, beautiful and 
delicious liquor, far exceeding any 


towar 


hing that the human mind can 


2 * gave a bloom, a 
beauty, 4 vigor, which ſur- 
Paſſe 1 conception, and re- 


paired, together, with Ambroſia, 


All the decays! or accidental inju- 
| Ties of the divine conſtitution. 
e r Anbro s. 


. Ne&ar 1s ſometimes uſed to — 
honey, from an ingenious 
poſition. that honey waz the 


This opi- 
ian ſeems to confrmed. By... 


modern ohſervation. 
„ Naras TI Dier, an ls 


| given by the Romans to thoſe days 


wherein it was not allowed to ad- 


miniſter juſtice;> or hold courts. 
_- They: were ſo called becauſe, von 


| licebat;\ the Pretor was not al- 
lowed to pronounce the three ſo- 
Hemm words, or formula 8, of the 


. law,. Do, Dice, Aadico, IL give, 1 a, 


appoint Ladjudge... Theſe days 
ka ſhed in the calendar 
y the letter N. for NVefaſtus ; or 
P. Nefaftus Prins, When the 


day was only Nut in the fore- | 
noon, or firſkparts The days. of 
amined kind Were called raf. 
See Day, Lateraiſi, Prator, + 


NINM AAN, Games, were ele. 
games in- Greece, deriving 
Nemea, a city 


were inſtituted in memory of. Ar- 
ter ſome 


+» , 


118 1 
E — . i 


a 5, ory over emean lion. 
Thel © 1 were celebrated eve- 
72772 yea on the twelfth day of 
e Corint, ax. month, Haves, 
which 1s ſaid to anſwer to 
Alben an Boedromion, or our Au- 
gui; but of this coincidenceof the 
2 and Ache an month 
authors ſeem not quite convincec 
Funeral honours were paid at theſe | 
2 to Archemorus, and (4a 
ces performed to Nemean Jour, 
Conteſts of every kind, gymnical 
and _e 13 were Tren 
They had chariot races, and all 
the | exerciſes. f the en 
See Pentathlum, _ 
The preſidents of the Manar 
games were choſen from ins 
Corinth, and Cleone. The crowns 
which rewarded the victors were 
Hey. of olixe, e 
Sr. 8 
Newia.. 7M See Manis. be 8 
-u Neogo Ks among the Greeks, 


appointed 8 take 
care ede tho temp 5 


and other con- 
ſecrated 6 6 to The office and 
duty of the 0 retian Neoxopot were 
the fame as chbſe of the Roman 
LEditui. The Aditui, | indeed, 
are frequently mentioned under 
the name Neogort. . See altuus: 
EOENIAy 2 Grecian feſlival in 


honor of Bacchus, when the ney 


win Was frſt taſted; 8 
Ne a term, uſed to g- 
-nify. th e new-moons... Some aſſert 


at the Zexvs had two kinds of 
eumenia; the fieſt on the day of 
the moon's con nete with the 
hs the ſecond on the day of her 
appearance Others 7 0 605 Ge 
that they oply obſerved the day of 
gonjunction. Be this however as 


it may, the Jess obſerved their 
new-moons as feſtivals. of an in- 
ferior kind, and kept them eyery 
month with, ſound. of. trumpet, en- 
e and 9 4 
. ces, 


35 theſe e will | 
40 1 Sam. XX. 5 18: | 


Er 


rows and misfortanes;// 


Nev 
- How The offerings: 


.F 
V. . 


A feſtival called rn <4 


E was alſo obſerved by the 


Greeli at the beginning of every 


lunar month, in horicur of all the 
gods, but more eſpecially of Apolle, 


Who was called Nec umi, as being 


tte author of all lights, the foun- 

tain and original from whence the 

other planets derive their rays, 
and the grand luminary from which 
all time receives its princi 
tinction and diviſions. At theſe 


diſ- 


ſolemnities the Athenians offered 


up prayers and ſacrifices. in the 


temple of Erechtheus, for the proſ- 
perity of their commonwealth the 
enſaing month. Games were ex- 


Iphians in 


father's death, by ſacking the tem- 


ple of the Delpbian god, Who had 


d Parit in aiming the fatal 


| Kauft which deprived him of life. 


Nareur zk, was a kind of ma- 


| i gie potion mentioned by Greet and 


Roman poets, which was ſuppoſed 
to make perſons forget their ſor- 
It was the 
Joes or infuſion of a plant now 
pf. Homer ſays it grew in 
pt, and tells us further that 
2 made uſe of it to charm her 
gueſts, and make them forget their 


miſeries and their pains.— Ho-) 
valuable would a noſtrum of this 
efficacy prove to wretched mortals! 


NzrRHALIA, feaſts and ſacrifices - 


of the Greeks, ſo called from 
_ - NePanoy, ſober, becauſe no wine 
was offered, but milk, mead, &c. 
I beſe ſacrifices were offered to the 
ſun, moon, memory, Aurora, Ve. 


15 4 4 * e 2 J | 


TO on 
en 


„and the rich made enter- 
| tainments-for the poor | 

eee 2 mpous feſ. 
-tival, kept by the oy 


memory of Neoptolemus,” the ſon of to exclude” the (torching rays: 5 
| - Achilles, who was ſlain in attempt- 


ing to procure full revenge for bis 


Hans COPE il und \ the Nymphe. 


* 1 E "= 1 


Any fort of wood might be. burnt 
at this ſolemnity, except the vine, 


the ſig : tree, the mulberry : 
were prohibited. becauſe th 


ow 


looked upon as ſymbols of * 45 


enneſs. The Magbalia were moſt 


Ah * che _ 
nian. E F 


NepTunAling: feaſts obſer; 


by the Romans in honeur of — 
tune. They diſfered from the 


Conſualia, in which that god was 
conſidered as preſding over horſes 
and the manage 


; Whereas the 


Neptunalia werk feaſts of Neptant, 


in his more 
See Conſualia. | + 


general character, as 
God of the Sea. * 2 WW 
They were celebrated on the 

tenth of the Calenas of Aug. 


During the ſplemnity, it was cunſ- 


. tomary- to live in boothe, erected 
on the banks of the Tiber: Theſe 


- booths were made of branches of 75 


trees interwoven with ſmall wi 


the ſun, and called-forehat reaſon 1 


ee 2 


N rn e dhe — | 


were ſervants of the przeſt and 


Levites, emplayed in the loweſt 
and meaneſt offices about the Tem- 


ple. They wete, as the 
expreſſes it, hee 3 | 

- drawers of water for 

Co. T. this N 


ae 
of the Gibeunitet were he pot | 


4 - 
1 . . N 
{ — ag . 


demned by Foſbua; afterwards hs 
. Canannites, Who bee them 8 


ſelves, and: were ſpared; had the 
ſame duties aſſign T 


and Solomon — many of their 


them David! 


captives to che falls kind of ſlave- - 


-ry;—TIn 


- Xylophotia was inſtituted to ſupply 
the defect of their ſervices, in 


which ſolemnity the people, with 


proceſs of time, the num 
ber of the Nethinims was ſo much 
reduced, that a ſolemnity called 


great ceremony, carried wood 'to 


NY: 


- ” 


5 3 ns yo amo 


. each conſiſtin 
| - theſe they called watches, and 


. wie 
| de es the altar of barer lei. 
_— 


Ws New W See Nies, 
i) N. w-Ytar's Gifts. 'See We. 


ree- born, Who for debt 
| yy vered bound to their cre- 
— and obliged to ſerde them 


till the could diſcharge the debt. wy” 


| See, Debtoy.. 
N ipDvor, was 2 lefler Gt of 


OY een erte among the He- 


*brews, which commonly continu- 
ed abour 4 month; if it was not 


5 taken off i in that time, it was pro- 


5 longed for ſixty or even ninety 
days. If, during this term, ſa- 


5 bf tisfaction was not made, the ex- 


communicated perſon fell into the 


Oberem, which was the ſecond ſort 
of excommunication; and thence 
Ainto the Scammaba, which was the 

.__ moſt dreadful of all. 
' eurred” the Madul, was to with- 


He that in- 


draw himſelf from his relations to 
the diſtance of four cubits at teaft, 

during the tem. 

Naar was divided, by: the 
 .\Remang, into four equal parts, 
of three hours; 


reckoned by the-- firſt, ſecond, 
third, and fourth watch, accord- 


"7 SA ing do the cuſtom obſerved in the 


army, where the guard was re- 
lieved four times during the night, 
- The firſt watch began at fix in the 
evening, and continued till nine; 


tze ſecond commenced at nine, 
And ended at twelve, or midnight; 


- the third watch laſted from twelve 
to three; the fourth, or mornin 
watch, degan at three and cloſe 

- atfixin the morning. This man- 


ner of dividing the night, was 
» adopted hy the Jeu before our 
aviour's time, and is frequently 


alluded tp in the New Teſtament. 


The firſt watch they call Oye, or 


Even; the ſecond Meoomliov, or 


the Romans, were 


Nidoight 3 PIE oY — 


3 N B | 
3 the fourth | 


"The Pobkadr farther divided the 

A ca into Crepuſculum, or Twi- 
tig t; Prima-fax, or Candle 
lighting; Ye/per, or the evening; 
Concubium, or Bedtime; Nax 1n- 
rempeſta, the Firſt Sleep; A Me- 
am noctem, towards Midnight; 
Media Max, Midnight; De Media 
Nocke, à little after Midnight; 
Gallicinium, Cock-crowing; Con- 
licinium, from Cocks. crowing till 
Day-break. 

But the Night, with all its 4 
viſions and ſubdiviſions, was ſtill 
wm poſed to conſiſt, like the Day, 

twelve equal parts or hours, 
which were longer or ſhorter, ac- 
cording 1 to the featon e d 


See Day. 


Noni gs, among the Romans, 
were ſuch as had the Jus I | 
or the right of uſing the pictures or 
ſtatues of their anceſtors; a right 
which was allowed only to thoſe 
whoſe anceſtors had borne 1 Cu- 
rele office; that is, had been Curule 
Adil, Cenfor, Prator, or Conſul. 
For a long time, none but the Pa- 
tricii were the Nobiles, becauſe no 
perſon but of that ſuperior rank 


| could bear any Curule office z hence 


in Livy, Saluft, &c. Nobilitas is 
uſed to ſignify the Patrician order, 


andfo oppoſed to Plebs. To make 
the true meaning of Nobiles ſtill 


clear, let it be obſerved, 

that the Naman people were divid- 
ed into Nebiles, Novi, and Igao. 
biles. Nobiles were they who had 


the pictures, &c. of their anceſ- 
tors, Novi were ſuch as had only 


their own, Ignobilet were ſuch as 
had neither. See Noun}, Igno- 
biles, Jus Inaginum, &c. 

The Winks, Nobility, by way | 
of diſtinction, wore an half moon 
upon their ſhoes, eſpecially thoſe 
"0 Aries oe beware | | 

The 


% 


* The e 


| bond, &c. 


* 


e Nobility a were 2 
Jed Eur 1 as being deſcended 


from the e old heroic anceftors, ſo 


famous in hiſtory. Such were the 
Praxiergide, Etrobutide, Alemæ- 
all which had many 
privileges annexed to their quali- 
mongſt which was this, that 
2 wore Ne in their hair 
* a badge of N 


Non, among * Romans, po ö 


| was the name which immediatel 
followed the Pranomen, — anſ- 
weted to the Greeian Patr 


C. is the Prenomen, Julius the 


Nomen, and Cæſar the Cognomen.. 


See this more largely explained 
under the article Name. 

Nougxclarox, amongſt the 
Romany was generally a ſlave who 


attended perſons that ſtood can- 


didates ſor offices, 
was to prompt or ſuggeſt to them 

the names of all the citizens they 
met, that they might ſolicit their 


His buſineſs 


was the higheſt piece of civility. 
Nomenclators were uſed alſo upon 
many other occaſions, as at feaſts, 
to dall over the names of the 
gr and aſſign to ack his pro- 


lace. | : 
Nous Delatio, in the Ro- 
man courts o judicature, was the 


entring into the court-book the 
name of the offender and the na- 
—_ of his offence. The form was 
is: 
erĩme were firſt pronounced vi va 
woe, and then written on a tablet 
N jw given to the Pretor; if the 
tor approved it, the accuſed 
party's name and crime were in- 
ſerted in the book, roll, or calen- 
dar of criminals. See Trial. 
ee e oe gud 
tes who were appointed to 
| 1 the laws duly executed upon 


For rangi, in C. Julius 04 


The offender's name and his. 


them to the Archon. 
intereſt, and call them by their 
names, which among the Romans 


cleat, but 
ing. It Was 8 by the ab- 


to the Roman feſtival of Poplifugir- 


Now 


ners, . — oo | 


highwaymen, &c 


Fey them * Pans eon. . x A 


the fact, or proſecute them 
in a judicial way if they did not. 
The power of the Nomophylaces, in 
ſhort, was fimilar to that of our 
* » 
33 " officers. -#| 
ing to mpic games, | 
— to inſtruct in the ny Hb 97 ö 
Toke games, thoſe -who were 10 
contend. 'See Hellenodice. 
Nonorazræ, officers amongſt 
the 4: exians, a thouſand in num- 
ber, choſen by 
had been Judges in the court He- 
liæa. Their bofineſs was to in- 
ſpect the old laws, and cauſe to be 
gated ſuch as were uſeleſs, 
by vt or contradictory. They 
were alſp to 9 care that no man 
ploughed or deep ditches 


within the Pula Pig bn TO - 


apprehend the offenders and . 
See eee 
Non Li ay ar, the form of the 


verdict given by the Raman jury 


when a matter did not APPear a 
required a further 


breviation N. L. roles 
| Non 1 a name 


pro | 
um. See Popli ifugiums.,- . 
Nonss, in the Roman 8 


were the fifth days * the months, 


0 ain to ke charge of por 


January, February, April, June, ; 
Auguſt, Se tember, Novem | 
and December; and the ſeventh. 
of March, May, July, and Octo, 
ber: Theſe four laſt months hav+ 
ing fix days before the None, and 


the others only four, 


March, May, July and Go, 


ber, had ſix days in their Nones, 


| becauſe theſe months alone in Na-. 
ma's year contained 31 days. . 
piece, the reſt having oply. 29, 


and February 303 and Caſar 


when be FOR . Ze hot 


y lot ont of ſuch.as _ 


: 
* 
1 3 
- 85 


* 0 1 
N days to . 


yet did not allot them fix days of 
Meet Which | accounts for the in- 


08 5 — 5 equality. 


— 


reckoned nine days from 
them do the 7des, qu. nono-idus, | 
bot The None, like the Catends and 


85 Lala, were reckoned backwards, 


the numbers of the None running 


in à ſeries contrary to thoſe of 
tts days of the month. For the 
5 3 of dating and countin 


he Roman months, ſee the table 


+: | under the article Month. See alſo 


2 alende, Tees. 
Nos r, was by the Auger: par- 


| an attended to in formin 

codjectures concerning future g 
Dr ill ſucceſs. The tingling of the 
right or left fide of it, for inſtance, 


was thought to have different ſig- 
nifications as it happened to diffe- 


rent ſexes, or per ons in Uifforont 
conditions. 5 


NoTarzivus, 


ceedings. The Notarii- alſo an- 


ſweted to our attorneys, and drew 


| * papers and writings which were 


Nor e, 


Characters. 


produced before the judge. 
e called Notarii, becauſe the 


drew up eontracts and other iĩnſtru- 


ments in notes or abbreviatures; 


Which, after they had been ex- 
naàmined and approved, were writ- 
ten in fair characters, by the Ta- 
_ , Gelliones, who ſeem to have had a 

particular authority over the Ne- 


tarif. See T abellio. 


the Romans to ſignify a character 


or abbreviation, ſerving to denote 
or expreſs ſomething in a ſhort 


compaſs. Notes, or a ſpevies of 


mort hand, gave employment to 


the Naas, who always wrote in 


N be es, were 85 called 1 | 
8 enuſe th 


$ was an officer in 5 | 
| the: Roman Courts whoſe buſineſs t 
Was to take an account of pro- 


They 


Nota was uſed: wee 


The Greeks cultivated. 
the art of writing a kind of ſhort- 
Fo bas and * * ns to have 


« %, x 


mov 


hook completely miſter of ith Boe 

different ons undoubtedly | 
would adopt "different ſyſtetns, as | 
is the caſe amongſt us. 
NorTss, characters in muſic 
which mark the tones of the voice 
or ſound, © The Greeks uſed: the 
common letters of their alphabet 
for muſical notes; and as more 


6:0 : \} * 


notes were required than they had 


letters, this defect was ſopplied by 
their different poſitions, viz. pla- 


g eing them upright, inverting them, 
doubling ſome ſtrokes and cu ; 


off others. This mode of ex prep 
ſing the different tones, 8 | 
very perplexed: and intricate, but 


continued till the eleventh cen- 
tury, when Guido Arezzo, a Bene- 


dictine Monk, in lieu of letters 
ſubſtituted the fx ſyllables at, re, 


mi, fa, ſol, la, which were the 


initial letters of a hymn to 9 
John, which ran thus 
D queant laxis' 
NE ſenare fibris ' © 
Mira geftorum © | 
 .*  PAmuli tworum,. 
SOLwve pollutt' . 
, 9 Wer e 
Sancte Fohannes. 
For an abridged account of gn- 
cient muſic in general, ſee M; 
NoveuBer, was ſo calle be 
cauſe it was the gth month of Ro- 


— * ' 


mulus's year, which began with 
March 5 is however the eleventh 
month of the year, as fince' re- 


formed dy Numa and Julius Cafar. 


See Month, Year, &c. 


| Novsviza, a name Ge- | 
times given to the Athenian magi- 
ſtrates called Arebons, becauſe they 
were nine in number. See Arebon. 
_ Novenvrale, a foletnd facri- 
fice performed by the ancient Ro- 
mans, when any prodigies appear- 


ed, which they thought wore a a 
threatning appearance, and por- 
tended ſome diſaſtrous event to the 


poblie. It was. 8 * 


7 2 palia, Decennalia, Kc. 


Word 1 


„ 


ds days, from Which; i 
mice its Ns 10 derived. N 


Sacri ces, 4 
e feſtivals 
meer in bonour of the ery 
after A ace of nine years, as the 

oh oak implies, This par- 
icular achtes to the memory of 
i ceaſed relations and friends, was 


- 


not paid by all the Romans in 
| fx wh but by prone fami- 
I 


es who choſe to have proper ſea- 
us for this duty, as the Noven- 


remonies on theſe occaſions were 
the ſame as are mentioned un- 
der the article Feralia, via. ſa- 


crifices, feaſts, and gamen See 


Feralia. A r 


1 


 Novens11.xs, among the ' Ro- 


mans, were heroes lately received 


into the number of the NG or 
they were the gods of 


vinces or kingdoms as they lad 


nobility of their families, 
"Homines differed from Nobiles, for 
the former had a right to uſe only 


thoſe of their anceſtors. 


newly conquered: Romulus gave 


the name of Diz Novenſilet to the 
gods of the Sabines, after he had 
adopted them, and built temple 


to their honour. _ 
Novi Homines, among the Ro- 


mant, were ſuch perſons, as, by 
, their e own Pede n 


erit and in- 
fluence, had raiſed themſelves to 


curule offices without the aſſiſtance 
of family connections, or the idle 


recommendation of illuſtrious an- 


ceſtry. They were ſuch perſons, 


in ſhort, as were the authors of the 


their . own pictures or ſtatues, 
whereas the latter could alſo uſe 
See No- 
biles, Fai Imaginum, Kc. 

Novisstu Vern x, were the 
words ſpoken at the cloſe of the 
funeral ceremonies, after the urn 


was lodged in the ſepulchre. 


"ot They were directed either to the 


10 


* or to the * ; 


The ce- - 


Now: 


'. Ik M_ 
ie "they were adarefied I 


deceaſed, this was the uſual form; vt 
. Fake, walk, wale u. ke era, 3 


quo natura ' yermiſerit, cunt#i "ſa. 
quemur, ' The form” with which 
the Prefica diſmiſſed the people 


was Ilicet, i. e. ire licet, 145 Ne S 


leave to go. At their depart 
they generally wiſhed the To 


lie light upon the raliques; ft 


eibs terra lewis, + 
Novus Howa, * See Now? Ho- 


miner. 
enn A Ces _ 
tival obſerved on acconyt* of ſome 
ublic calamity, as the plague, 
ine, drought,-&c.”. On this 
occaſion all were obliged, i in token 
fo humiliation,” to walk bare | 


by * 


ted. 
The del Marti when they 
made vaws'or ſapplications to - 
oddeſs Veſta, always walked" to 
her temple bare- ooted. 
- NuuBzks were byte Jeng 
well as the ancient Greeks an 
mant, Expreſſed by letters of the 
alphabet; hence. we may conceive | 
how imperfe& and limited their 


arithmetic was, becauſe the letters 5 


could not be arranged in a ſeries, 


or in different lines conveniently , 


enough for the purpoſes of read 
ealculation. The invention oft 
cypher, or arĩithmetical e 
which or now make a of, has 
given us a range 
over the antients in this reſſ 
Mankind, we may re enably 


ſuppoſe, firſt reckoned by their 5 


fingers, which they mighr indeed 
do in a yariety of ways. From 


this digitał arithmetie, very pro- - 


bably, is owing" the number few, 


which conſtitares'the whole ſet of | 


arithmetical figures. 
The letters *hiefly employed 


the Romans to expreſs numbers | 
were, M, for 10880; P, for 50 


C, for 100% L, for 59; V. for's; 


'E; for 107 An for 1M pro- 


2 


— 
4 L "_Y 1 
„ IOW „ „ — * — — — „ 
— —— _ - 
- 


i 
1 
=. 
++ F 
+ "2 
17 1 
11 
' 
« 1. 
- 1 i 
. | 
N 
1 
. 1 
= 
* | 


„on 


© A; lignified TRENT: 
5 rr of Mille; D ſands "Fra 
. e 

1 * As being the br 

1 Wo, of the word Canter; L. ſtands 

der zo, becauſe it is half of C, 


g formerly been wrote thus 


e V Ggnifies 3, becauſe Vis the 
3 9 5 X Hands for 10, be- 
©  auſe'it contains twice Y Lor Vin 


2 adoubleform; I fands Sor one, 
becaaſe it is the firſt letter of Ini 


eee Cabbatits the Gre- 


de Conjurors, and the Roman 
Augure, had ag at veneration for 
3 an 18. e 
icular . combinations 
Ae. Ibs three, four, fix, ſe- 
ven, nine, ten, are full of Divine 
myſteries, and of great efficacy. 
8 hee Three, amen, Ke. 
| | NuMeLL4,.an engine of wood 
3 uſe of by the Romans as an 
- ./ - Inſtrument of puniſbment, in 
| ahichtheoraders 
3 were faſtened. i 
= . gy 
"OE IIA wage raw  OX-M1Ges,. £0 
| beaſts with. — : 
See Neomeate. 


Nun | 


given. to thoſe that kept a feſtival 


> gwenia, 
the Romans, a, fort. of banker, or 


er in money. 
It alſo ſignißies one who was 


of metal, a 


Nuuuus, pas frequently uſed 
for Leet the Namant, a ge · 
neral word being 
cular. one. See Seferting... + 
For an account of the Money of 
N ſee Money. 
 NuNczAT1o, | among the Ro. 


93 
* 


330 


3 


neck and fect 


\ NowsnraTE, an appellation | 


on every new: moon. ves, Meer 


Nunamvkakivs Was, among 


put for a parti- | 


voy. 


a4 ee to th 1 oh "my ; 
of what 12 134 ſeen; the 
report was. by the Jo” E 

©, 


= 


| 122 6 communicated to the 


after which the aſſembly was 2 Alt. 
miſſed, which was called Obnun- 
ciatio. See Qbuuuciatio. 
Nun pin, were days ſet apart 
the Romans for the country peo- 
to expoſe their wares and com- 
modities to ſale, much like our 
greater markets or fairs. They 
were called Nundinæ, becauſe they 
were kept every aipth day. The 
at firſt were rec! oned = 
e number of Ferie; but were 
fterwards, | by a 22 declared to 
be Dies Fafts, ſor the convenience 
of the 2 people, that they 
might be enabled, at the ſame 
time, to perform the buſineſs of 
the market, and have their con- 


troverſies and cauſes decided by 
the. Prætar. See Feriæ, Fafti, 
Day, &c. 


Nurriæx, Marriage, ſo called 
from Nabere, to veil, becauſe the 
bride wore a veil, 0 the colour of 
fire, called Fl See Flam- 
aecurm, Marria 7. . ih 

Nur rial Benedidion, was wie; 
to the married couple at the mar- 
nage ſolemnity by the 3 


Greeks, and Romans, That of the 


ut was in this form, Bleſſed 
thou, Q Lord, who haſt eteated 
man and oman, and ordained 
marriage,” &c. This was repeat- 


To ed every day during the wedding 
| pointed to eſtimate the kee 8 mon : 8 

' | Falye of money, as to its weight, 

nd intrinſic 
"worthy 3 and anſwers to an aſſayer. . 


week, provided there were gew 
gueſts. The Grecian form of be- 
nediction was gad Tyxy 3 the La- 
tin was um felix 

The N e e | 
the ſame form; but the Greeks and 
Romans frequently varied theirs j 
A benediction, however, in ſome 
ren was OY ws hes Mar 9 


1 
| "No 1 | | 


ure 


erg 8 22 the 88 


e room, by neu- havin 


. men, ately after 


the chief ceremonies were con- 


. cluded, for the” — to ſeramble 
for. Various ns have 
_ affipned for tits m, but t 
| E. ch moſt" prevails 5 
that, by this ac, the bridegroom 
fignified his reſolution to abandon 
cles!” and to take himſelf to a ſe- 
_ riouscourſe'of life, vucibus· relici: 
in that ſenſe has paſſed into a 250. 
verb. — The nuts might alſo be 


_ confidered'as an emblem of ferti- 
ltr. See Marriage. 3 
e Raman boys played with | 


Nuts at a . of games, and 


| uſed to carry them in their boſoms. 


 NycrterLeia, were certain fa- 


cred rites of Cybele, 


| formed in 
the night 1 and 10 


called from 


that circumſtance. The debauch-- 


eries practiſed b ieſts u 

the 51 — Ace! as 220 
not, perhaps, boar the eye of day. 
They loved dartugſt rather than 
Abe, becauſe their deeds awere evil. 
_" NycnuTzRzMEROn, among the 


Ancients, ſignified the whole na- 
| _—_ up or day and night, con- 


11 ty- four hours, or 
—— his way cba 
e day was 
adopted by: the Jews, and ſeems 
to owe its origin to that expreſſion 3 
of Meer, in the firſt chapter of 
Geneſis, the evening and the 
morning were the firſt day.” —Be- 
fore the Jews had in veed the 


Street language into their dil. 
courſe, they uſed to fignify this 
ſpace of time by the fimple expref- | 


non of a night and & day. 
It is proper here to obſerve, 
2 all the Wege DIY reck- 
_ oned an of a 1 
_ four N ub whole day, and ia 
a thing that was done on the a, 
or /eventh day, &c. from that laft 


particularly. 


ee" Was reed three 


=— 
1 ay And the 


nifying 


nn . 


day and night, for it. So that to 
> G's chin happened after # 
days and. three rights, was, 


them, the ſame as to ſay it Khap= 


pened after rbree days, or ons. 


third. day. This, being” remiems . 5 aL 


bered, will explain what is 115 


by the Sor of Man's being . (HED 
ofthe en three mights in the heart 


the earth.“ See Day, Night, nl | 
NyCTASTRATEGIN 


among the Ancients, were office ba | 
appointed 10 prevent fires In the 


night, or to give the alarm and 
] affiftance when a firebroke Font, 
At Rome, they had the To 

hand of the Which: and were. 

ed Necturui Tri . er 

office and number. Ae e 
Nyurk ka, 


baths W e thei eee 


twelve in number, adorned. with 


curious ſtatues of the Msn, ts 
whom they were conſecrated, i" 28 


0 with pleaſant grottaes, 2 
plied wit cooling fountains, 

lo ok rendered them exceedingly 

delightful, and drew 


was part 
rs by 
Sa "A „ lava, tact 
11di reg is ſhll to be 


ſeen be 13 ple and" eee 


N appellatioh 1 


given by the roy Ty fome- 5 


times by the Raman, to thoke wh 
conducted the bride from her 


. ther's do the bridegrooms boa, Io 
The ſame name is not infrequent= 
ly applied toperſo 


ns who perfo} 


Ms - 
ed the ſame office among 2 55 


eren after they had adopted the 
SY pl bk. e 


” : 
a L/ „ 
2 e WS . IS a Wh 
——— _ , 2 F 
— . ö * J . 
* . 5 
* . * of 
1 -» + 5 * 


po word which ——_ an 5 
fiver to the Greek 5 figs 


at num * 
y-- bers to Br rn them. Sience 5 
icy ti vired there, s 

ib inſcription, Vo. I 
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ATHs fans We aſd among 
alk nations for deciding con- 
toverſies, and giving ſecurity for 


| 5 performance of promiſes. Dif- 


ferent. formalities have been cu 0. 


moy. in different countries in ta- 
1 


ng oaths. \ The Jews ſometime 


 - ſwore with their hands lifted up, 


and ſometimes placed under the 


_ . thigh of the perſon to'whom they 


ore. This was alſo the cuſtom 


among the Arbenianmt and the Ro- 
mant, The Jews at firſt ſwore by 
none but God Almighty, but after- 


wards they became more corrupted | 
their motals, and .wiſhed to 


5 imitate other 1 ſwearing b 


the Creatures, by Jeru/alem, by 
the Temple, by t Altar, by the 
offering called Carban, ſometimes 


they {wore by their Heads, by the 


Heavens, by the Earth, &c. Our 
Saviour forbids all ſwearing, ex- 
cept upon ſolemn and important 


occafons; but few 1 mi can 
be fo. ſolemn as to j 


uſtify an oath 
in-converſation. The uſe of the 
nume of Cod, on light and trivial 


dccaſion: deftro s, of at leaſt ; great- 
1y diminiſhes, th 
We ought to have of the Deity. 


at reyerence "which 


The Remar Cori/uls took an oath - 


E, when they eotered upon their offi- 


ces, purporting that they would 


._ govern according to law. The 


WM; their hands. 
2 inte comn 


people ſwore to the Fraperors in the 


Capitol, on the Calends of Janua- 


by Jupiter Capitolinus, who 
1d A thunderbolt in his MAT to 


-" punith perjury. At the ratification 
| a gas or contracts, they ſwore 


TFovem Lapidem which was a 
as {ge that god, holding a 
" Judges when 


on Wore at 
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the. altar called Fee be, 
that they would proceed, in their 


ptlice and pronounce ſentence ac- 


cording. to law. In all law-ſuits 


the parties took: the Juramentum + 


Calummiæ, in Which the; plaintiff 
wore he did not draw: the-declara- 
tion tao high, with a view to in- 
jure the defendant, apd the defen- 
dant ſwore he had not done t he 

Ie: by the plain 

is Was alſo the culty in che 
e or chief court of judica- 
ture among the Atheniant, but 5 
their oaths ** added dire ſpl i 

tions likewiſe. . The. 4: 


an Judges, alſo, in criminal and | 


other matters, ſwore to a 
impartial juſticee. 
be Roman ſoldiers took 2 5 
that they would run the ſame 
riſques, and ſubmit themſelves to 
All the fortunes of their, Geperal, 


at the ſame time brandiſl Ing: their | 


ſwords, to ſignify that they were 
ready to cut the th roats-of ſuch 
ſhould. be guilty, of perjury. Th. 
omaus frequently ſwore h ir 
eads, their lives, the head 


# | 


"and ; 


lives of their childred, the for- 


tune, life or g genius of the Emperor. 


The chen ſwore by the, OY the 
Wanke by, the goddeſſes. : 


25 he, Athenians dilting zuilhed 


oaths into two kinds, Nees greater = 


and the leſs; the greater was When 


by the god 
goddeſer: 
When the 


S, or women by the 
The 1777 


ſwore by a c 


ſwear by Jupiter, Supplex, Pro- 

curator, and Averruncus,. whi un 
three epithets of the Game 

e Je W 4 brive Wh 
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* «© 
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the gods ſwore by the §tyr, 5 men 
oath, Was 


Bey pre. 
A _ law of Selen allowed men to 
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. Neptune, Apollo, Ceres, &c. ſome- paſs unpuniſhed, and expeRed'the  .-: 
.* times by the ghoſts of the deceaſed, Divine vengeance to.overtake hs 
thus Dem/thenes: ſwore by the p rjured villain even in this lifes 
-_ . ſouls of thoſe who were ſlain at Peyury, | however, in matter me. 
. Marathon; all theſe oaths were love, is repreſented, by.the posts, 
teckoned of the greater kind. So- as an offence of the moſt trivial 
crates made uſe of the leſſer oath, nature, which the God "only / 
and frequently. ſwore by a gooſe, laughed at. See Peri. 
a dog, à plane tree, &c. Men For the manner of ſweating ae 
often wore by the implements of the concluſion of leagues and tre- 
their profeſſion; thus {ailors ſwore. ties, ſee the articles  Feczale?, 
by their ſhips, fiſhermen by their. Leagues,, 880) an 
- . nets; ſoldiers by their ſpears, and OBzL158, à quadrangular py-" 
kings by their ſceptres. -In-mak-  ramid, ſlender and high, frequent» - 
ing ſolemn oath, they ſometimes ly charged with hieroghyphicah. i- 
drew their hands through the fire, gures and inſcriptions, and ęrect- 
odr took up red-hot iron, from an ed for an ornament to ſome public 
opinion that, if they ſwore ſincere- place, or to ſhew ſome ſtons of an 
1 and honeſtly, they ſhoyld: re- enormous fize, oro tranſmit te 
ceive no: harm; this ſeems nearly 2 important precepts of phi- 
akin to the ordeal trial, formerly loſophy, or to immortalize theac- 
2 in our ow-n country. tions of heroes. The nne 
omen accuſed of incontinence, prieſts called their Obeliſts e ee 
uſed to take a purgation oath, ger, of ibe fun, either becauſe in 
which was written upon a tablet form „ reſembled a ray of the 
and hung round the neck; thus ſan, or ſerved for ſome aſtronomi- 
* they ſtepped into the cal purpoſes ; and indeed one ok 
water up · to the mid-leg. If they the uſes of Obeli/e; was to find tbke 
were innocent, nothing enſued; meridian altitudes of the ſun ar 
but if guilty, the water roſe to - different times of the year, ſerving 
their necks, and covered the ta - inſtead of very large gnomons-. 
blet, to prevent the deteſtable Auguſtu erected an Obel at 
etime of -a, falſe oath from being Nome, in the Campus Martins, 
expoſed to view. This ſort, of which marked the hours on an ho- 
| purgation oaths was taken in Si- rizontal dial, drawn on the paßte. 
cily, in the temple of the gods ment. One of the Obel now 
called. Palici, = is not , unlike ſtanding Rane, viz, that of S ee 
the Jerviſb trials by the Vaters of Jobn Lhteran, is in height 208 _ 
Jealbuß. See Adultery, Waters. unh feet, without the pedeſtals 
The Ancients guarded againſt and that in the Campus Martine . 
etjury very-religiouſly ; and for wants but little of the ſame heights 
338 might fall into it thro! Obeliſee have ſmall baſes, Ra- 
neglect of due form, they uſually mids very large ones; in this cen? 
declared that they bound them- fiſts the difference :. They differ. 
ſelves. only ſo far as the oath. was alſo in another reſpeR ; ſot Obes . 
prafticable ;- and leſt the obliga- At are generally all of apiece; 
tion ſhould: lie upon their ghoſts, conſiſting of one ſingle ſtane s 
they made an expreſs obligation, whereas Pyramids are formed - | 
when they ſwore, that the oath ſeveral.—Obeliſi, are fo called 
ſhould be cancelled at their death. from og, A pit, broaach, orion  , 
EFerjary they believed could not Javelin, which r 3 
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„Ounonciar tos in 1 . 


| nanny was the diſtniflion of the 
YEN Afembl 
_.. _ Chief 


of the People by the 
3 after the Augur 

had made of what oment, 
dec. he had oblerved.. See Nun- 


| ratio,” 


RN an audit Glver 75 | 


of Athezs, worth about i d. 1 


5 'The Reman Obolus was of the fam 
value, being a fixth part of ch her 


artus, Its name is derived from 


dee pit or broach, either be- 
cCauſe it bore that impreſſion, or 


becauſe it had the form of it; but 


thoſe in the cabinets of Antiqua- 
ries are round. See Money. 


Obolus was the money put . 
the mouths of the dead, * Cha- 


— 


i Ne, bad a weint called, 


ſometimes Obolus, at other times 


_ Gerah, equal to 16 barley Horns. 


See Gerab and Weight, 
" Op88CRATIO, . was Aa 


_ - impending calamity. ' It conſiſted 


of prayers offered up to the gods, 


whom they ſuppoſed to be enrag-. 


obſerving the preſcribed form 


ed. And, Fa exact were they, In 


theſe occaſions, that a perſon 
appointed to read it over 10 the 


man who was to pronounce it, agd 
che moſt trifling omiſſion was held, 


Feten to yitiate the whole o- 


" Jemoley. 


e were bert 2 


. lemnities performed at the burials 
' _  ofeminentmen. 


The word is de- 


_ rived from / repos.” complaiſance, 


-__ _  becauſetheſe 
A 2 linients or 


1 are the laſt 
N we can 


r to the deceaſed. See Fu- 


: parry 


e- oel 
or ne made of. e 


or fortreſs beſieged by the wy A 


} 


ſolemn ' 
ceremony performed by the Chief 
Magiſirates of Rome, to avert any 
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ev. 


_ FOR Romans to 8 


rals as had delivered a Raman army 


See Crows, © 
OBsTETRIX, See Midevife.. 


OssrirA, among the Romans, | 
places. which had been thunder-. 
truck. called: alſo Bidentalia. See 
Bidental. | 


Oc; among the N 


à ſort of military ſhoes or ſhort 


= made of white tin, and or- 


namented about the ancles with 


gold or ſilver. The Greeks called 
them »ywdic; and were ſo well 
provided with this article of defen- 


fr." five dreſs, that they are diſtinguiſh-/ 
ed by the name of euxnudes; Axatoi 


Among the Reman, none were al- 
lowed. to * e . but the 
two higher claſſes of the 9 
perihns  whgſe eſtates ex 
7500 drachma's. _ 
QOCcTAETERIS, a . e 


of eight years, in the (Grecian - 


Chronology,” at the concluſſon of 


which three entire lunar months 


were added. This cycle was in 
uſe till Meton's invention of the 
golden _— or cyole of nineteen 
years. See Tear, Month, 1 FS 


2 lus's year, which the map 
implies ; but tenth in the calen 


08, of Nama, Julius Cæſar, We. The 


Senats gave this. month the name 
of Fauftinus,| in compliment to 


Fauſting, the wife of the Emperor 
Antoninus Commouus would have 


it called Inviass; and Domitian 


named it Domitianus ; but in ſpite | 
of all theſe attempts it ſtill retains 


its original name. fo month 
was ſacred to Au a de ge _ 

. E 1525, A bolſe an- 
nually ſacrificed to Mars in the 
month of October, either becauſe 
the horſe is a-warlike animal, 
to puniſh him for the 2 


7. A race was fun witch "_ 


' 
«| 


La 


4127 


Ocros zu, the eighth d, | 


* * 


| wheels. 


* Ws. 
' 


ove 


ic . en e 1 
hw to the 92 and XY 


Y B 
| Orror nom vu, mon Ab ks. p 


It ſignifies 
chair, or litter, carried 


 Hiehits; was a carriage with ei Ad Q> 
gp ti 


Leica. 
Ove, in Ancient poetry, 2 ſong, 
or compoſition proper to be ſun 
aud compoſed for that — 
The 2 8 generally actom- 
panied with ſome muſical inſtru- 
der. chiefly the Lyre. See Lyre. 
Oe, at firſt, were only of one 
kind, but by , for the ſake 
of the muſic; they io yari the 
numbers and feet, that their kMds 
are now almoſt innumerable. 


The Ancient Ode had original- th 


y but one ftanza_or Arepbhe, but 
was at laſt divided into three parts, 
 Frrope, antiſtrophe, and epode. The 
Be as going round the altar, fing- 
the 

g entrance frophe, 1. e. 
turning do the left; the ſecond, 
turning to the right, they called 
 antiftrophe, g. 4. turning the con- 
trary way; laſtly, ſtandin — 
before the altar, they ſung 
mainder, which they called — 

Opzun, 


Aihens, where muſical prizes were 
contended for : It was built by Pe- 


275 and was full of fears and 


of pillars, Here was alſo 
— 
— ede kraides the 
where the muſic, intended 
the theatre, was rehearſed, 


The name Gdeam was applied alſo 


to buildings that had no relation 


to the theatre. 


Herod, the Athe- 
man, we are told by Paufanids, 


duilt a magnificent Odeum for _—— 


ſeputchre of his wife, 


| [7% and, bearde,,. 


This kind of A — 
moſtly uſed by the Ladies. It was 
2 ſpecies" of the eckt. = | 


raiſe of the gods, called ( 


4 muſie - theatre at 


Kc. always went along 


ors 
Gurt, f. 


to Hereples by the y cries of 
2 5 


The AE 


"EAT 


tended feaſts, 
ber of c 


ated the huws 


was to drink; 
took care that no perſon drank roo 


much or tao little, and preſente: 
to the Areopagus ſuch ap would not 


1 kept within che bounds of tem- | 


nce. 
"0 FFERINGS may bedifiiugait. 


ed from Sacrifices, the latter con- 
| Kg of animals, the former of 
Frankay 4 of the earth, The He. 

ad ſeveral kinds of offer! 


„which th ented at t 
12 e Ga 


offerings, and others were of obli- | 


Ne The firſt-fruits, the tenths; 


W 61 were of obliga- 


ace offerin ge, vows; 


N wine, oil, - ls . 


— other things which were m 
to the Temple, or to the Miniſters 
of the Loi 


fering 
ih, 
liquors, which were edfunted to 
the Temple, were called Micha. 
The bread offerings were to be free 
from leaven. 


now enumerated, were inted 
in favour of the poor, Who could 
not go to the charge of acrificing 


animals: But meal, wine, falt, 


— ſaeriſices. 
were conſumed on the Al- 


d part was appointed for bo 
pu Priefts.— 
| No 


the — of 


nian go" 8 E bs 4 . 


were free · will offer. 
ings, or offerings of devotion. Of. 


$ ih were called Cor- 
85 of bread, fruit, 
ferings, as juſt. 55 


with e 
Part of the ck. 
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ich follows, will be found fofh- 
ciently co mplete for al in- 


S fon. Ig the early ages, 


Kings tbok the'held, and were the 


Generals of their own armies; of 


| choſe a Polthitir ch: to #8 in their 


id,” When the ſupreme 


eee xereiſed by the pes. 


Ich tribe choſe a Prator; 


din We ee of Brits 24 The 


nymber. pas cpokeg Juent| RE 
eleventh was atten gth added, With 
be Do of Drag who,” on 
ncquaſity bf ſoffrages, ina ny 

to 285 ke cating” 


Second 254 to the Pcs 
were et abb, who tiarihal- 
led che ER the gröunfl f. 
eticam} Key! 8, Mid down che fob , 
ariCeaſtieted fofdiers who hat been 


' polity of great miſdemeanors. 
| 5 e 7 11 Tarin“ 5 
TE were the WR cers 999 
infatirty ; F ie Trrag T 
Chg, 55 15 ide head; in, 
cavalr mA re were ty par- 
chi, and 9175 . 6 
2 Ne 4 at 11 5 Wa. 


the rr. ke "cavalry my 


tribe ; ah EY wer © therefare ſubj 
ro the Hi parchi, as th 12 7 Fo 


Poo 


ere to t e Stra fegi gr. 
Verne were. Manet 5 80 


amed_ Tee, Exaloagx 7 
Wal ogy. e 2 


a ri Tipping © ands dar 
Co -fteens, tee, ves. The 
Oy: took care that none of che 


2 e Were left behind, or de- 


N ocheſe may be * 


ET 


bs pgs eps 
S 0 c 1 


t CTY. ers; 4 - 
LY 5 Ty 
. 15071 Flo bh 85 
1980 85 ce 
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A e the Office 
Roman army will be and ng 
their reſpective heads. Sec Jape- 


rator, begatus, . Fee :&C co. 


'Orxic833 of the navy, among 


the Greeks, were the a ay 


or Admiral ;..KyBgniine, or. P 
„ur Under- pilot; 
dor of the Rowers 3 
carbs, or Players on the flute 
on board the. Teiremes'; Navpua- 
ors of the Ships} Atotros, 


who. had the care of the re; 
he Keeper of the ſhip's 


Noms he, 
accounts: 2 Theſe Officers... com 


manded dhe 


board; * ns 
—— = 


mani, — SiC 6 MY 
The-principal:@ficers on ban 
ths Noman navy Were, 


FPræſectus 
Clary; or Admirals When two 


were joined! in command, they 
were called Dauumwviri.w= Trier 
elus was the Maſter, of a Trimmi; 
che Gabernater or : Maſter ; the 
Culenfter, or :Boatfwainz: with o- 


thers of inferior note, ſimilat in 
name | and. office to thoſe of the 


Grecian havy . See Sh⁵h m. 
O18Tyfevt. | See Per fumt, 


Malobathrum:” 199 re gt is id 


Fig * 


viſor sf the Veſfel ; Toniap< | 
oi, thoſe. who' took care of the a 
' ſides of the ip; pes, he 
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Xs: the chi of - 
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0 WY. 
Aung bea 
ro of ich 

i. reckoned. their 15 6 

3 

om the 00 

which were celebr 1 Ge every == 

7 gear the city. Olympia in Per. 

las The .Q/ympiads w 

ſometimes called Anni Iphiti, from 

2 — who inſtituted, or atleaſt 

<1 pou corny, coir #4 8 


— 0 25 
o ſome, commenced in 
. the Ju es WAL 

from. the creatian. * 


Chrif, 774: and A hs 
2 — ie 
— 8 ad beg an ig; 


IE 2 


. 5 bailding of. ct 


Wa * 
to each other. 


yearp, and la ted ve. days. They 
Zine after 


6 Roe 
their, 2 in 9 0 f 1525 


but alter. 


wards ,zenewed. b 1185 etimes the prize of eloquence, 
wh NS. 8 when. be ,re —— andthe other fine arts was 
92 0 . He bel diſputed. The victor's prize in 
—＋ r conteſts was/a wreath 
3 e . Ke be. l called in Greet 
che gwe pf 92 —. 3 25 Nr Kö. A pfise of wall value 
ker ere apo pose e 1 Dr, 
Fers, N imulated 
AEM s; N — 5 oor andithe love of glory, more than 
t — 0 N To by tlie 4 of gui In 
e | Aſa b tue fack, the glory ob the: conquerors 
ears, and their chigf as ham. was /inefimable-+aiid immortal. 
Adee. Their function was Tbeir ſtatues were erected at Ohym- 
abe dae as that of the, Fasane, pre, in the facred wood-of  Jowe, 
at. Licturi, in the other ſtates of and: they were conducted hame in 


N ones ara ; 


hog 2 


com 
2 We are $0 


15 
obtained = 1 gov = | 


— to give in his name, .2 


— ns 8 EDITS Months. 


were. Ls t in 


: * 8000 ., : 
EM [rib 1 againſt ea on; - 
ather thus; A certain number. i of | 

ls wers put into 3 yaſe 
on Fach of " Which a 


by e the the 8 was Writ» | 


ew, the — 5 | 
r 
the.. e 
of a . unegual, ä 
* e 4 Was won 
tend la with don or, and 
for that reaſon was tiled | E@40p02. 
Beſides runging, g wg ; 


— 155 


bo 


hs ing, weeſtliog, and/ the: g 


which were called by-the "cb 
name of Head, on Quinguer- 


tium, there were others ;alſo, as 


horſut racing, chariot- racing, Ke. 


* on a car drawn: _— 2 
: , Soom. non ſes; 


| 


of 2 960 . r re 
© b * 3 
1 
1 a : : 


WW Lo _ - 
, 


x arty ter, see when 


e Ae telotred ' to 44 


one kuren down u by en 
| rangling” his feet, and lot him the 
bh þ 822 adjudged to be laid 


to the vjctort in the Ol 
They were locked upon as extreme- 


; that Selam, by, a ſpe 
ed their 4 


r ads 
ns 225 ws hy png 


"man 
unitics © were 


P 2535 „ Perth. 
oy 5 . all 1 but foreign 


Games, in great fintabers, from 


tze A & of 'Z Bot r, from 
SD A a, Sicily, and other c 
"The cow 


4 2 
nts in che Olympic 
Gay — wr quite naked; 
8555 uſed" at firft*to tie 2 fearf 
round heir walt, but chis having 


Chalet "bf wild aſi 7 5 
branches of palm were expoſed on 


4 tripod, to the View of the com- 
. to encreaſe their ardor. 


e Preſident of the games, call- 


. Wi Hellanoliccs, ſat near the goal, 


a Tribunal, to determine the 


conteſts and declare the victory. 10 


"OL rurto nic, a name given 
ic Games. 


ly Cre: and to have done im- 


mortal honour both to themſelves 


and their country. © The Aibe- 
nlant were ſo laviſh in their boun- 

to them, beſides their praiſes, | 
pecial law,” limit- 


- the city to give chem more than 
- $00'drachmar, about 38 ounces of 


empted from many troubleſo 
offices e reeable duties, Boe 
mes. x 


Olympic < 
_— 7 Ln the Gele and 
Meant, Was à fo 
3 of ſomething — 
Rs a. be divided into three 
ſorts. 
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ACALIA, a feaſt among the 
Romani in honour of the gods 
Pax or Bei — view 
ſhipped ud 4 
. — ſolemnity, and We, 
ed with an Altar and -magnificent 
temple. „ ee ee 
Ferie, among the . 
was a rary ceſſation from 
hoſtilities, à truce or league ſor a 
Umited time. It differed from 
— 72 
* ui one ot 
Heralds called Fecialts to confirm 


it, by ſolemn lamation ; nei- 
ther of which "conditions: were 
in the truce called Pactio. 


— of a diſp reps litiga- 
>daipelition for proper 
which were to be aſcer- 
tained” by an equal number of 
friends on exch de. See Hi, 
Trial, Ke. es . 
PAN, a ſong or in ho- 
nour of ſome of the gods, but 
chiefly addreſſed to ele, from 
whom it took its name; for this 
god was denominated Por from 
wen, to rute, in allafion to his 
133 etrating rays, or ee" to his 

iking the ſerpent. yon. The 
Erunt were chiefly uſed on oeca- 
and 7riumpb."Soine- 
times a hymn to Marr was lung. 
on the eve of an engagement; 


was called' aa eRatijics, 'and 


chat ſung to Apollo, after à ſue- 
N "ne battle, Was termed 1 Tag 


AgWaey 238 . 
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Fac 


. ne — 29; — 


n et ach 9113 m9 251 

Ei > l 10 e 31 if Fun 
al dur 

ol e ve St verbal wy al 
re altge;t n co nenen 


end $:IIS0510 ? he 172 275 S114] 
Ein aaa u. * n 0 — FR, 


erg. Suck eee 
Pans becauſe” the 'Wwords 27 725 Pa 
an! frequently occarred in 


which” alluded” to A et 
with the ſer pennt 
PE bor hTBZIA, the — a: 
tom of ſacrificing children, which 
N among Pon marr 
hns Moab, being reduced tb 
at ſtraits "by the 8 of- 
_ 5 eldeſt ſon as à burnt of- 
This barbarbus cuſtom 
3 
— — 
A exhibited” in "His 
readiviels to faeces Haar?: 
PENN, See Potulg:" god 
PAIN AU , A ancient r 
feſtival among tlie Larter; i WD 
the peaſants went, bunten pro 
ceſſion, round the vil ur 
fying them with luſtru ef | 

ng cakes on the Al of the 
be 4 vod ned 

* Paved ro gui pe. 
ſons that lite in vil „ And 
drink out of the ſame fountatiis, 
es anſng rag rpg. Ai a 


chriſtianity was 4 long time 4 
penerrating the diſtanf Vills 
Pagan might hence be äpplie 
1 on * 


Pagant Al Hgnifed ſuch 
os, as did not bear arms; or 
not enrolled amn che Wicker 
in 0 tion to Malie; 22 
itifuf allufen to this ſe of 
"the Were N. 3 . 


PY 
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— HY int but 
way re 22213 
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| r 
and diverſion. It wa of leather 


and ſtuffed With 

play in which ĩt was uſed bore forme 
_ reſemblance to the Engliſh game 
.V — or the Scotch - 


, 45 Hats N D. 
weed bd 11 pet i P4C nick 


2 tw! r 
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las . re, art 
ay * 7 


ern 17 

1 d net 55% ei 1 
1 NT4NG, among the Greeks, 
its eee Wi 

We ele and grew im 
1 „% chat it became at 
lengt . 
_ of a fis — ite gentleman, 
ly fos wed a part of 


+ BY 


Ne, at he h 

. . 

I WES — — 

clade Mann?: 
. Uh Cooder bro he 
high ah to 

| — Fs 


N 


ot ak 


8 — the 
XN eee 
a 12 the Ceed, 


1 


8 n 
being proof ot 
Aus „. lin. 20 
may naturally & — ba | 
3 would n& 
in painting nor — —— 
hibited from 3 to — 


1 of any tings and being 
alſo inclined to interpret the law 


3 largeſt latitade, See Sculp- | 
ara, a oy meaſure of 


2 being the ——. . 
Doren, ang 2 


h- e ab 


were performed; 45 ome — 


have it appropriated. to . 
only, as dne Word 


derived ſrom re 1 I 
Paneratinm\ was * 


To prevent the — — = 
hurting themſelves by falling, the 
— of che Halaſtra was -cav- 
vered with, duſt or gravel. S 72 
will _ — e ei to he 
à part Gyn - Many 
2 imagine hat 2 Palefra 
be A 
Ee 
3 Shen 
the derivation of the. 
toweonfine it to — 5. 
See. Pentathlum, Pancramum, xte. 
„Ter er LAN, Was the 
ind, keeper, maſter os direc- 
tor the 2 Hit 
16 Pa AAA, ad | 
ed by-the\Roman: — — im- 
ptayr the in all Shain peceſlary | 


1 5 was performed. 
Ad n | ake, — — inet 
. „ a Weh 
25 Nee l 
E EEE 3 
I a in de no judge 22 etal 9 Attack 
es e 1 ind bar- eee 


7 
* Siet 


51 


| gente 165 1 
attacked nit ut adiftaovey withmi 


leeren ee, mes 
inſtitutet by 250/53 in thewourr of 
Ma after he was enrolled in 

the number 6f the gods, whdoeles! 
brate aas in the'Paldes, which 


accounts for che name. Some au- 


thore ſay thar theſe games were 
inſthated zn honhour of Jun: Om. 
ar, and others again confound! was 
them with the Lad? Au gude but 
_ noltherofirheſe"opi 
bewsll ſupported: See 
2*Patavewos Mn. 
tains. 


3 


Mown- 
5 ww» LY. 


= — Was the bouſe Ain 


which the Hugs Huguftis echoſe 
to — keep his — beit 
was a magniſſerut ſtructureg . baile 
on 'the® Palatine — This 
— was pleaſing to 
becauſe E the — 


their bourts iwthe ſame plate. The 
Word Pulatlum is evidentlydertved 
from Palatinus, the mount on 


which it Red; though the ſame i 


name is no berome 


ted to any royal 
'PaL111s; 4 Noam feſti vul in 


general, and: 
ſe ate 119: 


hotiour of che goddeſd Pulrt It 


Was celebrate iolſy by the ſhep- 
5 hen on thot th ofthe Calf 
or'21tof 1. Prayers a 
this ſolemni 2 offered up for 
the health and fertility of their 
ſheep, A ſeuſt was made at night, 
—_— hea $ of trau / were ſet 
on fire; ahd A pen 
cluded with dancing amon — 
ug over the flames. Some 
perſons pal. this feſtival Parilia;' a 
parianas,* wedauſe > 
. made $0rthe Front 
Welke barandofs 0 nn e et 
Pain, among the "Romans; 
was u mantle thrown over the 
9 It Was worn 


nions ſeem to 


- Heriya” de 


3 
rWwof 
Nome, aud Tullus" Hoftihas” kept 


the ſcene was 


PA . 
bythe mes why; e 


on tho leit ſhoulder from whenies 


hs - making were ly 
— — en —2 


ed to the other deu 


ight grnq; and the. etids 
5 


the:. Freatt? a rear ma RINGS 
bare. It had a 1 | 
or 1 
v9, ——— ART ro 

 P#LLAmBron wit” a7 agftinrtin? 
tue of the goddeſs Miner va orihalo 


las, ow 
0 aun n 
88 retained this ſaered ib 


been ont Troy wed 
invincible, - This induced Uipges 
and Diamade do engage 
det tak ling ir ou of A” 
mple. a,, how | 
oven, ls. nd to buys hroughtorhs == 
trae -P aNaiurt With hinyintoItaly, 
which: they ſay was 5 
Rowe; in the templeof * wg. | 
the other acree things, but was 
known' to none but the Privſts aud 
Veſtalr. Ie ng regarded wiv e 
e Rome, and — ee. 
itd ofen,“ Lever wier 


from heaveh originally, to mark 
out the 45 ey here Mi- 
nern choſe to have a Liese 
ed. Tke Pu- med _ 
dend Ferrer Eee int 
nd a 5 in der a : 
and diſtaff, wick à backler on hev 
arm daf Gencrentug ber deut 
authors: di 1. „en 
A Pullaa N fs 5 
Niczar in — — 1 
Pari, à name given 
the Romant to ſuch plays bs 7 
the plot in Grice, und RI 
the performers t 


is were clan habits. R 8 U n 
1 of che | 


diflinQion to Tegalr, in which 
at Nome, and | 

the dreſſes were Roman. The | 
Palliati is detived' from Pallinas, 


which was a part. of dreſs pecatias 


3 


ow View the ͤ ²˙ 


u e 


. | * 


* * 


5 5 


3 


-Togs 

6 n. See. 
i Comedy, Kc. 

io, among the . 


differing lite from. the Plea. 
Se Pilens. Nb $1 —.— 
arion, an uppen 


Was by the Raman. Each 
of, cheſe were ſo petuliar to the 
reſpective nations, that Palliatus 


+ ignlachtolfignify a Cal, and To-- 


£6145 Raman. eit 117 benign 72 yr 6 
„alu, among: all.oations al- 


blem of victory, and 
—— of it. The 
this. tree. was adopted, and — 
n repreſent victory, is ſaid. 
to be, becauſe the EA by che is ſo 
celaſtic, chat, if preſſe 
Fand . it will riſe 1 
—— 


to 8 former er. 
E almoſt invincible. 
uus, 2 Reman long mea- 
bu containing a ſoot and a pa- 
nt add leg than the, enbir by one 
ae See Palmas, Meaſure. 
+PALMULARLH. See Farmalarii. 
. 'Patacus,, a long meaſure uſed 
both: by the Greeks and Romans. 
Tde Grecian Palmer was of two 
kinds, the Mann, which nn 
2 e er-breadths, and 
— — — Was alſo. 2 
two ſorts; the greater, which con- 
tained twelve finger-breadths, or 
eight inches and an 2 Bal Fnglihh ; 
3 che leſo, which contained four 


_ r=breadths; or near three 
£ nglifh. —The (great: 2 al- 


was taken from the length of 


thathand, or ſpan; the leſs from 
the breadth of it. The Greek Pal. 
. was called Doron. See. Mea 


„ eee a milit 
garment worn * the officers and 


82 


1 by the Greeks, as the | 
22a. 


ml bes been regarded as an em- 


—.— 


reſſure, and be _ to 


Attica were 
ö 2 ſending; a bullock for the 
r 


in time of war; REY 


called Faladati, which diſtinguiſh - 


ed them from the common ſoldiers, 


wha, becauſe they wore the Ca- 
jo were denominated the Sagati. 

Paludamentum came down no 
lower than the navel, + was open 


on the fides,” had ſhort ewe re- 


ſemblipg: a 


els wings, and was 


Fe white'or red. It is fome- 


to eee common 
— 


The 2. Pigs, Nees Pal. 
a — Trabea, and 


the * differed but little 
from the Paludamentum. 


4 4, &c. 8 % 
AMBOEOTIA, a feſtival od 
hemed by all the Bavtians aſſem- 
bled near Coronca, at the temple 
of Minerva called Itenia. 1 (2% 


Pauunschion, à name given 
unn 
tiu m. 3 | 


2. 


<PANATAER 2a, * 0 

brated at Arhens in honour of 

ner un, at which all the ople- — 
preſent, each diſtinct 


ifice and to furniſh out the en- 
tertainment. Much was eaten and 


dran ut this ſolemnity. Their 


drinking veſſels, uſed on this occa - 
ſion, were called Panatbenaica, and 
held two Congiuss and a half. 

Proceſſions of old men the moſt 


active they could find; with olive 
branches in their hands, in honour 
of Minerva, the inventreſs of the 


olive tree, conſtituted: part of the 
ceremonies. They had alſo com- 
bats, in which the victors were 


erouned with olive, and fewarded 


ar in 
crime. 


with veſſels of oil. To 
black at theſe feſtivals was' 
The Panathenea were of two 
kinds, the greater celebrated every 


ve years, and the leſs which fell 
ary every year. The ; ceremonies 


were the ſame in both, excepting 


N 


wat ae id gut by poople from all parts of U 
ner of embroidery, wrought E —— reer. 
maids, was diſplayed in the pro- Pax Mos, the.Bavtian name o 


ceſſion, wherein were repreſented the Aibenian month Mitagituion, + 
the ations of the rode and the which was the ſecond of theit year, 
as had diſ- and-avſwered to the latter part of 


names of ſuch pe 
tinguiſhed — in the ſer · our July and the b pos du 


1 bay „ ebenen, by ace e, 4 


2 vice of the ſtate . 0 eee, een 


Some refer the iuſti tution of this Panic, -wabliefs*; or 11 


feſtival to Eriebrborius, others give grounded four The word is de. 


it to Orpheus, and others again to rived from Pan, one of Bacrbass 


Theseus. The truth ſeems to be, Captains in the Indian expedition, | 


that this feaſt, before the time of who routed a numerous army by a 


\ Theſent, was celebrated bythe peo- noiſe which he inſtructed his fol 


ple of Atbers only, under the name diers to make in a rocky vale, 


Ol Aabeuse; but that Fringe bav- ſurrounded wich à aumber f, 


ing united all the people of Aiti-  Eccho's, 1 Theſe made his army 
ca into one Republic, admitted . — more than they really 
them all to the feaſt, which ever ure, and contributed greatly to 
aſter was called Panatbenzaa. diſcomfit their enemies. Hence 
Pancakrus was a ſort of . the fable of Pan's amour with Ce- 
tacle, or diverſion; frequently ex- cho. Hence alſo the Romans bor- 


hibited by the Roman Emperors. rowed their cuſtom of raiſing 4 | 
It was a kind of chace, or hunt, diſmal clamour before an engage- 
in which a number of deer, hares, ment, which they termed Barris + | 


bullocks, and other animals were fur. See Burritu u. 
encloſed :1n-the Ampbirheatre, or Some think the word Panic 4. 
Circus, into which a number of ludes to the tory of Pans friking 
trees were / tranſplanted; that it terror into the hearts of the Giants,” 


might reſemble a wood; upon by means of a ſea- ell, which be. : 


| theſe animals the people were let uſed as a trumpet. - 

looſe, to ſhoot, kill, cut in pieces, PAN tos r a feſtival in honour 

Kee. as many as they could. What-+ of the god Neptune, celebrated 

ever they caught, they had aright a concourſe of people from rot £ 

to carry away with them. part of Jana; hence the name.” 
 PANCRATIUM, among. the A bull was offered in ſucriſice to 


Street, was a mixed exerciſe, the wa rv te and if it happen- 
conſiſting of wreſtlipgand boxing. ed to (bellow, the ſound Was 
In the Pancratium, the combatants eſteemed a happy omen, ſor the 
endeavoured to throw each other lowing of bulls was thought t6 be”. 


down, and when fallen, rolled acceptable to Neptune, "becauſe it 
and fought upon the ground. This reſembled the toaring of the ocean. 0 
exerciſe is ſometimes called Pan- r were ſtatues which,” 
machium, and the combatants Fan- by being charged with different. 
machii, _— and: fymbols, 
PanzCyBIS; a fait os feſtival: or many of the 
day, on which, among the Greeks, was a cheap method. of Ph of 


people/uſed- to meet together. It deities, and the deities themſelves 


exactly correſponds with the Ro- occupied leſs ſpace by "REL, thos 
man Nandine. ” 2 ES end 


"PPANELLENLA, a public * 2 An ai men Frog. = 


Phils. 


— 


where the'fame figure 


Vun h 


Boni face III. 
' * 


DAN 


| Ae of uniting ſeveral 
ow this manner, appears up- 
A 


medal of Antoninus ' Pins, 


repreſents, 
at the fame time, 
buſtiel it bears; the Sun, by the 


L | 3 Fupiter Ammon, by 


ute, by the 


the ram's horns; 'P, 


| mw beard ; and 2Zfeulapins, by 


twiſted in his hand. 

'The- — have taken their riſe 
from à deſire of having as many 
gods us poli poſſible crowded together 
in the ſame ſtatue for the greater 


all the gods. It was of a round 
form, to t heaven, the 
ſeat I the deities 
was of brick, the jnfde of 'varie- 
Peng tharble:; the gates were of 

afr;, and whe: beams were cover- 
ed: with the ſame metal, richly 


gilt; che ory was made of filver 


Plates, wh 


Conſtantiue were 
removed to . 


antinople. ' It had 


of its dome. In the walls were 


„ to reteive the ſtatues of the 
Phat of Miner ba was ineſ- 
e being the work of Phi- 


dias: At the ears of the ſtatue of 
the rich jewel of Cleo- 
Patra, which for this purpoſe was 
cut in two by order of Augufpus. 


| — — half an ounce, and was 
| at 76, 390 pounds Exgli 
„ vr Cleopatra, by — 
of bravado, diſſolved and drank. 

There was a Pantheon like this at 
Athens, built by Adrian. 

Phe celebrated — above 
 deſetibed,” is fill to be ſeen at 


but was converted into a 
durch under the title of St. Mary 


| dr Retonds, and. 4 Saints by Pope 
A What is very re- 


able, and ſhews the alteration 


twelve 
\Serapis, by the 


5 = mage ion of men's perſons, fami- 
es, and houſes. 

Darko x, a temple in — 

built by M. Agrippa in honour- of o 


: The outſide | 


but one door, and one window, 
receiving all its light from the top 


PAR 


| which has:takew place ot Rime; ing) 


that the entrance is now twelve 
ſteps below; tho! heretofore it was 
* above. the n 
* 8:9! 20; 
2 among 3 
cients, ' were: perſons who could 


imitate all kinds of actions and 


characters by ſigns and geſtures. 


Scaliger ſuppoſes they were firſt 


introduced 


the ſtage to. ſuc 
ceed the 


4: and Comedies, 


and divert the audience with apiſn 


poſtures and antic dances. In af- 
ter times their interludes became 


| dee entertainments, and were 


rately exhibited. But the uſe 
Pantomimes was not confined. 


to the ſtage only; for they were, 


according to Suetonits, introduced: 


in funeral ſolemnities, in order to 
ropreſent the manner of the de- 
ceaſed. The Pantomĩmes did not 
make their ap e in Reme till 
the time of He, though they 
were certainly known in Greece in 
Plato's time. Such was their at- 
tention to nature in their poſtures 
and geſticulations, that Barbari- 
aut perfectly underſtood their 
meaning, thoꝰ perfect ſtrangers to 
the Raman manners. See Mimic., 
Parex. See Writing. 7a . 
\Panavise, in its 160 
meaning, ſiguifies an orchard or 
tation of fruit - trees walled in. 
tis uſed in the Old Teſtament ſor 
the —— place where Adam 
and En were ſeated during their 
innocence. Many anxious enqui- 
_ have been made after i its ſitua- 
It has been placed in the 


; third heaven, in the orb of the 
moon, in the/moon itf 


f. in the 
middle region of the 7, dye 
the earth, under the earth, under 
the north-pole, in the moſt ſouth- 


ern regions, in the place now Oc» 


cupied by the Caſpian ſea, in Afia, | 


1 in Africa, in Europe, in America, 


the banks of 


in Tartary, upon = 
| nges © 


AR : 


Ganges : In fine, there is nde 
any ca ac of the world where Para- 
not been. ſought for. The 


= probable opinion is, that it 
was: ſituated between the conflu- 
ence of the-Euphretes and Tigris, 


and their ſeparation; Pi/on 
a hranch ariſing from one of them 
after their ſeparation, and Gibon 


another branch ariſing from the 
_ other on the weſtern ſide. Arabia 
 Deferta was the Ethiopia mention». 
ed by Mo/es as walhed by theſe ri- 


vers; and Chigſian in Perſia an- 


ſwers to the land of Havilab, 


where there was gold, | Bde/lium- 
the onyx ſtone, &c. Some look 


upon the whole account of Para- 


di/e.to bean allegory ; but as well 


might e ee ee 


allegorical. 2980 

Io the New Teſtament Ann 
is put for that place of delight, 
where the ſouls of the bleſſed en- 
joy everlaſting happineſs. _ Thus 
Jeſus tells the thief, This day 
ſhalt thou be with me in Paradiſe.” 
In the ſame ſenſe we meet with it, 
2 Cor. xii. 4. Rev. ii. 7« 

PARA DbOx t, a ſort of mimes or 
buffoons, among the Ancients, 
who entertained the people with 
extempore effuſions of drollery. 
They were alſo called Paradoxolo- 
gi, Ordinariis Neanicologi, and 
Aretalogi.: See Mimi.” 


PAD, among the Ripe: : 


mans, were wreaths of gold, or 
ſilk and gold, interwoven. in,. not 
ſewed to, their garments, | 
garment was ſometimes of one co- 


loar, with one Payagaude 3 ſome- 
times of wwe colours, With two 


Paragaudæ ; or three colours, with 


three Paragaudæ, & e. They were 


worn both, by men and women. 
ParanyaMenys, among the 


| Ancients, - was the perſon who 


waited on the bridegroom, and 
directed the nuptial ſolemnities. 


Tha W officiated for the 


x. 


ceremonies of this kind, was 


he from each other. 


) L * \ p 
St , EX [ 
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bridegroom, as the, Pronuba, did 
ſor the bride. A mailer» of th 


tomary amongſt the — .as. wel 
as the Greeks and Romans, 
alluded to under the name 


New Teſtament. 
fhus was allo-called, Parechus, Pe- 


nubus, and, even Auſper; becanſe 


the marxiage ceremony began wWith 
taking Omas, i. e. . See 
Marriage. | 
Paas ane, A Hen 
frequently mention 
thors, containing 3 30% 
ſometimes 40, and ſometimes 50, 
Stadia or furlongs. There is no 
pronouncing with. certainty how. 
much it was, . becauſe it Mee 
different times and different aces. 


PazasCENIUM, in the tian 


and Roman theatres, was. a place 
behind the ſcenes. whither the. ac- 
tors withdrew to dreſs and undreſs, 
themſelves. The Romans. more. 
frequently called. it Felſteniun. 
See Theatre. 

PARASCEY By a name 1 


paration, given by the 7, 
= the ſixth day of the 3 


Friday; en not being allow 
ed to prepare their food. on the 


ſeventh or fabbath day, theß 


1 and prepared it on h 


P. Aso, among the Greeks, 
was the figure carved. on the prow. 
of the ſhips,; to 7 them 


generally that of a bull, hon, or 


ocher animal; ſometimes: the re- 


preſentation of a mountain, . N 


flower, &. 1 


PaRA SAH, among the ee i 
were an order of Prieſts, or. atleaſt 


miniſters of the gods, reſembling. 
the Epulones at Rome. 
ſineſs was to collect, and 575 care 
of the hes corn deſtined for the 


- — — 
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5 », an Me 4 
* 0 
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1 
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1 


Romans, and i ws, 
being 8 of the bridegroom in 8 
gramm 


in Greek a. 


42 bu- 


"7 | 
— — 


8 a 
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gods; to ſee that ſacrifices were in his hand, à number of nuts, 
duly performed, and that no one almonds, pieces of money or the 
witheheld che firſt fruits, &. from like, and another gueſſed at the rg 
tze deities,” In every village of unknown number; if he gueſſed: 
- - the Athenians, certain Paraſiti, in right he was entitled to them all, 
honour of Hercules, © were main- if wrong he forfeited as many as 
tained at the publick charge; but, there were. . eee 
to eaſe the commonwealth of this Parma, a kind of round Buck - 
burthen, the magiſtrates at laſt ler uſed by the Velites in the Ro- 
obliged ſome of the richer ſort to man army. It was three feet in 
take them to their own tables, and diameter, made of wood and 
entertain them at their own ex- covered with leather. Its form 
pence; hence the word, in after was round, and its ſubſtance 
_ times, came to ſignify an hanger- ſtrong; but Serwvius on the Æueid, 
on, a flatterer, one who for the and even Virgil, ſay it was a light 
ſake of a dinner will conform to piece of armour in eompari ſon of 
the humour of any man. the Chpeus, tho bigger than the 
att, among the P 
Greeks, wes the granary where the Pax ochus, among the Romans 
ſacred corn was preſerved, by the was a perſon appointed to provide 
 Paraſiti, for ſacred purpoſes. - See mules, tents, carriages and all. 
Parat. ther neceſſaries for the provincial 
 *PARCHMENT. See Writing. magiſtrates, and ambaſſadors in 
Pana among the Aebenians their journeys. For in the early 
were perſons of age, gravity and times of the republic, ſuch perſons 
reputation, choſen to fit upon the had their expences berne by the ' 
bench with, and, upon occafion, public, that the allies or provin- 
direct the Archons, Bafilens, or cials might not be burthened. - 
 Polemareh, when by reaſon of their Paxricipe, properly fignifies 
* youth. they happened not to be ſo the murther of à father, as ma- 
well ſkilled in the laws and cuſ- tricide does that of à mother; 
toms of their country, as might tho” it is in a more general ſenſe 
have been wiſhed. Each af theſe extended to both; and alſo to the 
magiſtrates might chuſe two aſſeſ- murther of any perſnn. 
ſors or Pareuri, "who underwent. + Parricide, in its limited and pro- 
the ſame examination in the Senate per ſenſe, was not provided againſt 
Houſe and Forum, with the Archon, in the Roman laws, from an opi- 
&c. who made choice of hem, nion that no man could be ſo 
and at the expiration of their wicked as to lift his murtherous 
office were obliged to give an ac- hand to flay his parents. L. Oftivs: 
count of their conduct. was the firſt among the Romans 
Pamina, the game of even that was guilty of this crime, 500 
or odd. Et was common among years after the death of Nama, on 
the children at Rome, bur was not which the Pompeian law, was paſ- 
wholly” confined to them, for-it ſed, which ordained that the cri- 
wits ſometimes uſed at entertain- minal - ſhould firſt be w ; 
ments like dice or cheſs. The then ſewed up in a leathern ſack 
game was played among the Re- with a dog, an ape, a cock, and 
many exattly as it is at preſent a 7 and thrown into the ſea, 
anjong*+ the children of our own or the neareſt river. This puniſh- 
_copptry.' One perſon concealed ment was called Proje&jo _ pro- 
1 TS. * e 3 | | entem, 
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e The ſack - was named 
Cullen, which denomination is 


alſo given to the puntihnent nt. | 
See Culeus. | 


'Panmicivivai, was à name 

ven by a decree of the Roman 
— to the Les of March, which 
Was the anniverſary. of Cæſar : 
murther. Bolabel/a, the Coſul, 


propoſed a law to change its name 


to Natali: Urbis, looking on that 
day as the birthday of Roman li- 


'ParsLEeY, among the | Greeks 
was made uſe of for ting the 
tombs of the deceaſed, and conſe- 
quently was regarded as a vegeta- 


| barry 


Hle not much calculated to contri- 


| bute to agreeable ſenſations, as it 
would of courſe be followed with 
melancholy ideas. It was, how- 
72: 7 r, the herb. of which, in the 
mia and Nemean' games, the 
8 crowns were compoſed, 
Among the Romans, Par 
a neceſſary ingredient in their fer 
fare rlands, becauſe it retains 
verdure a long time, affords a 
| grateful ſmell, — was ſuppoſed 
to abſorb the inebriating fumes of 
wine, and by that means Cr 
intoxication. i 
Pascua. See Paſſover. hel 
Parzovin,'a feaſt of the Jew, 


98 inflitared in commemoration of the 


22 Angel's paſſing over the 
Houſes' of the Hebrews, when * 
deſtroyed the firſt- horn of Fey 

the doors of the Hebrews bet = 
marked with the blood of a 
ſlain on the evening before, and 
therefore called the Faſchal Lamb; 
paſcba, in the Hebrew language, 


teenth day of the moon next after 
the vernal Equinox, and continu- 
dd ſeven days; but the firſt and the 
. ſeventh of the number were the 
- moſt ſolemn; They killed a lamb 
ow * on the occaſion; or, 


5 — N of * 
mi wo proper! ni 
th 7 


cients, were prieſts, 


PAS... 
;f this could not be -procured; -@ 
kid, ſprinkling the doot-poſly 
and lintel of each houſe. with the 
blood. The lamb or kid was to 


not to be broken ; and if any art 
of it remained till the day 2 


ing, it was thrown into the e. 
If one family was not ſufficient to 


2 a lamb, two houſes were join- 
ther. They ent it with 

weir oes on their feet, their loĩns 
; and their ſtaves in their 

ds, in the poſture of . 


in a hurry. 


eglecting to 
the Paſſover, . eating nw. 
bread during its continuance, were 
ſeverely. puniſhed; the firſt with 
death, the ſecond with excifion or 
cutting off from the people, which 
was a ſpecies of ex communication: 


But a journey, ſickneſe, or un- 


cleanneſs were allowed as good ex- 


cuſes for omitting the Paſſover at 


the regular time, provided the 

e ſo bindered ſhould cele - 
bo te at on the fourteenth day of 
the San Fiar, which anſwers to 
our April aud May. While the 
temple was ſtanding, they brought 
their lambs thither, and ſacrificed 


chem; offering the blood to the 


prieſt, who poured it. out» at the 
of the altar, 
tion of this feat ſee Exod. xii. 
Passus, among the Romang, 
was a meaſure.of length, 2 
ing about four feet ten inches, or 


the ſpace betwixt t ofaman - 


b lki gie rate. Se 
ſignifying paſſage on leap.— This 2 Oe 


feaſt was. celebrated on the four- - 


eaſure./ / 
PasTOPHORL, ne the ; au- 
oſe * -*Y 


it was to carry the images, along 
with the ſhrines. of the gods, at 


\ ſolemn feſtivals, When they were 
to pray to them 


for rain, fair 
W l 
3 


ns 


* — - 


be eaten with -unleavened bread 
and bitter herbs; a bone of it was 


For the inſtitu- ; 
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| Kadrellegeofthizonderof puch Fe war; which were Cas 3 

me Nun! by him. See Feria. 
Ie cells or 8 near PATA the Romang, 
: the-tewples, where the Paſtaphori was a goblet or veſſel of gold; fil: 
_ | lived; were called \Pafophoria. ver, marble, braſs, glaſs, orcarth, 


_ There were ſeveral lodging-roams out of which they made ljhations; 
for tue prieſts, of a 6imilar Kind, and offered conſecrated meats ta 
ia the temple of Jeruſalem... the gods in ſacrifice. The Fatera 


Paros Al, a poem, in which is frequently found on medals; in 
any action or paſſion is repreſented the hands af the Emperors, and 
by its effects upon a country life, implies the junction of the Sacer- 
Whis definition being allowed, it dhral with the Ingerial authority. 
follows that whatſoever may, ac · It was ſometimes. incloſed in rn 
_  eording to the common: caurſe of with the aſhes of the dead, after it 
things, happen in the country, had ſerved for funeral libations. 
may afford à ſubject for a pafforal Patera has its name from Sue; 
Abe form of Pafforal is col- being an open veſſel. 
28 or narrative, or mixed af Parinuruu, among the Bo. 
the fable is fimple, the man- mant, was an inſtrument of puniſh» 
; nl Honky rural, the thoughts ment, either the ſame with, or 
| . the paſſion ſhort and flow- nearly reſembling the Farce Ps: 
Ing, the expreſſion humble, yet . See Furca. 
pate as the language will allow, n uled alſo © ſignify | 
neat but not florid, eaſy and yet a croſs. | 
lively. In mort, the manners, Parase Conſeripui, a name 
thoughts, and expremons are fall given to the Roman Senators in 
of the greateſt ſimplicity in nature. general, tho? at firſt it was applied 
The complete character of this to a e ex part of that body. 
| then confiſts in ſimplicity, « The hundred inted by Romu- 
vity, and delicacy ; the two Jus were cal led Bp ly' Pattes; a 
— of which render an Eclogue ſecond hundred 40 by Rona: 
natural, and the laſt delightful. - and Tarius, upon the union of 
In the Zdylliums of Theocritus we their people, were denominated 
are charmed with a certain ſweet- Patres minorum Gentium ; à third 
neſs, a romantic ruſticity and wild- hundred beiog afterwards added by 
neſs,” heightened by the Doric di- Targuinizs Priſcus, the two latter 
alect, that are almoſt inimitable. claſſes were called Patres Canſerip- 
Firgil took Theocritus for his mo» 27, becauſe they were written down 
del, but has excelled him̃ in theſe or put upon the liſt with the ori- 
three: particulars, in decency, in ginal hundred of Romulus. The - 


IN ore ol and in the variety of hi Sexators choſen from the Knights 


2 were called Auleai. See Senate. 

Parsen Patratus, was the name Pricing, a title yes, by 
bf the firſt and principal perſon of the Romans to the deſcendants of 
the college of Heraldi called Feci- the hundred Senators. wi} n by 
ates; Some ſay the Pater Patratus Namulus, and by him called Pa- 
Was a eonſtant officer and perpetual tren. Some imagine that the term 

chief of that body; and others Patrician: bers oy the poſterity of- 


io vppoſe him to have been a tem- the two hundred firſt Senators. 
. ry miniſter, elected upon ac- See Patres and Sexate:—Patricians 
dee 9 of — Gen were the Roman N 2 
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diingdiſted. from. dhe Blibeians, 
Bot genealogies becoming at laſt i 
obſcure from length-of time and, 


changes in Government, a new 


kind of Patricigns was created. 
which depended not on birth, but 
| d the Emperor s favour, for no- 
ty. ö 
Paro, among the Romans,, 
wad an appellation. given to any 
_ perſon. in power, under whoſe pro- 
5 — — a few inferiors put them- 
elves, under certain conditions of 
| obedience and perſonal ſervice. 
The perſons protected wete called. 
Clients. The duty of the Patrons 
was to be their Client“ counſellors 
in difficult caſes, their advocates in 
judgments, their adviſers. in. mat- 
ders of doubt, and their overſeers 
an all their affairs. For the duty 
of Clients to their Patrons, ee 
, (Client. TN 
The 3 of chuſing. 2 
from amongſt the Nobility and 
Senatat;s is aſcribed ta Romulus, 
ho thangb 


ſuch a relation, as ſubſiſts betwixt 


Patron and &lient, neceſſary to. 
unite the Patricians and Plebeians, 
and prevent , thoſe bickerings 
which, generally prevail between 

the sher. 1 ower. orders of 


8 was alſo aitle.conferred; 


on, a maſter who had freed his 
ape; 3 the relation of Patros com- 
mencing when that of maſter ex- 
pired. The Patros was legal heir 
to his. freed- men, if they died 
inteſtate or without lawful iſſue, 
born after their freedom ON. 
menced. By the Papian law, if 


a freed-man's fortune amounted to 


20,000 Seftercer, and he had three 


Children, the Patron Was entitled ; 


to 2. portion: 


tend, 4 rammer, made 
2 TA of the twelve tribes,” 
- tened to the ſhoulder by two chains 
2 and-hooks 2 God bimſelf 
a ay. =: 4 ==. - preſcribed 


ET 


| was always ſpok 


Pauſanias. 


Romans, WAS 
with great ſolemnity, ; 


ht the eſtabliſhment of the 


REG. 
Nene zr 8p arten iger 


onour of 


9 wer | 
yhoſe conduct * Greeks. EP eat 5 
donius at Plate. At 5 feaſt, [> 


2 were publie games, Where 
free · born Spartans. oply were 2 
lowed to. contend. 


ziant, was an. inſtrument of p 
nimment. It was of a.:r0 11 


form, and was put about the neck 


of the offender in ſuch A manner, 


that he could not lift his hand to | 


" Pzncs; among the" S wk | 


ways 1 
an 
» of formalities, ; hee, 

ers, and imprecations always 
ae. 
An account of Pa mannes of ma- 


kin — peace amongſt the Greeks. will . 
be found under the article Lege 


for the forms made uſe of a 
Romans, ſee Fecialis. 28 
Peace could not be co ncluded by, 


a Roman General; he was authe- 
rized indeed to hear the terms of 


the enemy, but could neither ac- 
cept or reject them without the 
expreſs commands of the Senate. 

Peace bein ing agreed upon, the Fe. 
ciales per med. the ceremonial 
Dares 


dotal habit, or veſtment, worn by, 


the Fewiſh High- prieſt. The." 1 0 | 
called it Högſeben; the 
Aoyiey ; the Latins, Rationale 155 

Pedtorale; and the Engliſb tranſla . 
tors of the Bible call it B. 


plate. It conſiſted of embroidered. 
ſtuff, about a ſpan {i quare, . worn 


upon the breaſt, ſet. with twelve ; 


precious ſtones, ranged in four 
rows, and containing the names 


— 
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„ PE 
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Pavsicars,. among the F (7.7% 
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1 0 e 
Ws Picton, 4 breaſt-plate of 7 
5 thin braſs, about twelve fingers 
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e \form- of it. see 


e * 


are, worn by the poorer ſoldiers 


iz the Roman army, who were rated 
* 1000 Drachme. See Lorica. 


Pxeviartus, among the Ro- 


"mans, was the crime of robbing. 


the public treaſury, by any per- 


dn — 85 was the diſpoſer, * | 
or receiyer of the public money. 
_ ”"Pzcviiv, the \money.ore ate 
which a ſon may acquire under his 
- father, or a ſlave under his maſter, 


b 


their own ook, Roman 
ves frequently amaſſed conſider- 
ble ſums 4 5 8 Vene 
roperly ſignifies the advanced 
= 9 llave could get for 
s maſter's cattle, &c; above the 
rice fixed upon them by his ma- 


Aer. This was the ſlave” s own. 


iii See Maes, 
9 an epithet applied 


to ſuch. of the Roman Senators as 
ſignified their opinions by walking 


dc ip the ſide of thoſe with whom 
eed in ſentiment upon any 
Jebate point, and thus: givin 


their votes b their feet, not their · 


—The appellation of Fe 
aria given * 4 19 oh 


uring the continuance of their 


office, and. ſuch as had bore ſome 


curule honour, becauſe they, tho” 
not Senators, had a Tight to come 
151 the Senate-houſe, give their 


Judgments u won. any matter,” and 
be numbere 
but, at the ſame time,- they were 


amongſt the voters; 


not ſuffered to ſpeak, but obliged 


to expreſs themſelves tacitly, b 


going over to thoſe Senators whoſe 


_ ſentiments they approved. — This 
Was called Pedibus ire in Sententi- 


am; and gave riſe to the joy of 
the mimic Laberius, 3 


Caput fine lingua pedaria ententis 1 
Ses Senaue. r 


= 


4 . 
7 ; k # 


local diſtinction only 


to magiſtrates 


r 


W was aſed; by * 
88 to ſignify any certain 
number of feet meaſured out and 
aſſigned to ſome particular pur- 


_ poſe.” Thus Pedatura Caſtrorum, 


was the ſpace of ground ſet out for 
of camp; Pedatura Militum, the 
. — to be occupied by each ſol- 
and Pedatura Marorum, the 
und meaſured out for the build · 
ing of walls. The word frequent - 
ly occurs in writers: on e, 
affairs. ö 85 
Pein, e the name 
of a faction at Athens, arifivg! from 
for Athens 
was divided into t ree different 


regions or parts; one on the deſ- 


cent of à hill, the inhabitants of 
which were called Diacrians ; an- 
other on the ſea- ſhore, which oe - 
caſioned the inhabitants to bear 
the name of Paralians; and _— 


| other on the plain between the 
other two, whoſe inhabitants we 


called Pediæcant, from edo, a 
plain. The eircumſtance of — | 


tion begat competitions ; compe- 
titions, jealouſy and jealouſy, 
open quarrels. | of toon | 


ef "Paguares, a name given to 
certain Gladiator, who, fought 
upon moveable ſcaffolds, called 
egmata, which were . ſometimes 
unexpectedly raiſed, and ſurprized 
the people with Gladiators in hot 
contention. Sometimes they were 
ſo ſuddenly lifted up as to throw 
the combatants into the air; and 
ſometimes they were let down in- 
to dark and deep holes, and then 
ſet on fire, thus becoming the fu= 
neral-piles of theſe miſerable 


wiretches, and roaſting qr e 


to divert the populace. - : 
- PzGomancy, a ſort of divins- 
tion performed with uantain-we- 
ter. See Hydromancy.. 
PeLanT, a fort of cakes ads 


uſe vf by the. Athenian; i in — 
libations, 95 oy „ 
8 K "IO 
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8 among the n 
| Fo free-born citizens, _— 
poverty were reduced to the 
ſity of ſerving for wages. Durin 
their- ſervitude _ had wo ſuf- 
frage in public affairs, as aving 
no. eſtate to qualify them; but this 
reſtriction was removed when they 
had releaſed/themſelves from their 
ſervile tate, which they were al- 
jlowed to do when able to ſup 
themſelves. While they ntinu- 
ed ſervants they had, a right to 
change their maſters. We find 
them ſometimes diſtinguiſhed Ap 
the name of Thete. 

-»P8LOPIA, a feſtival obſerved b 
the R in honour of Pelops. - 
ram was ſacrificed on the occaſion, 
. which both prieſts and people were 
forbidden to partake of, on pain 
of excommunication from Jupi- 
ter's temple; only the neck was 
allotted to the officer who. provi- 
ded wood for the ſacrifice, This 
officer was called Zuaeug, and white 
poplar -was the only wood. made 
_ uſe of at this ſolemnity. 


* PeLORIA, a Theſalian feſtival, 
not unlike the Roman Saturnalia: 


Petra, à ſmall, light, and 
manageable. Holm — d among 
the Ancients. It was worn by the 

Amazons. - The elta, by ſom 

faid to have reſembled an ivy 125 
in form; by others it is compared 
to the leaf of an Indian ſig· tree; 
and, by Servint, to the moon in 
her firſt quarter, 

p Pon2TRALE, was a facredroom 
or chapel in private houſes, ſot a · 
5 pu for the. worſhip of the houſe · 

old gods amongſt the Romans. In 


temples alſo there were Penetralia, 
ar apartments of particular ſancti- 
ty. where the images of the gods 


vere kept, and certain "rouge 60. 
repiaimes performed. RET, 
PrxTarzucn, a uma com- 
monly. given to the five books of 
2 via. Geneſis, Exodus Levi: 
nnn 5 Deuteronomy, 


Aue, and Tewxog,_ a polumes: * 


their ſtirring. 


"BE „* 
The word is FR from -h 


Prurarnron, a general name 


given to the five exerciſes performs, - 


ed at the Greciam games, and for 
which prizes were propoſed; Theſe 
exerciſes were running, the-Di/cur, 
leaping, boxing, wreſtling: 7 In 


the place of boxing ſome Antiqua» | 


rians ge pr the conteſt of the j javelin. 
t won the prize in A was 
NT nella, by the: Greeks 3 


e Romans, Quinguersio, _ | 


o gave the name of Quin 
to the five exerciſes. Vee Wore Daring, 
Races,” Leaping, &. 


PETIT cOSTH, 2 Jui ſealt, fo 
called from aaſhworos, the Mieth, 


becauſe it wab celebrated in memo- 
ry of the law's being given to Mo/er 


fifty days after the departure out 75 2 


Egypt," or more wa rly becaũſe 
it Was kept on the fiftieth day af- 
ter the ſixteenth of N; ſan, which 


was the ſecond day of the Paſſover. 


It was ſometimes called the Feaſt 
of Weeks, becauſe” it felt” ſeven 


weeks after the Pa/ The 
caus at this time offered chi firſt- 


uits of their wheat harveft, and 


reſented - at the temple ſeven 5; 
fanks of that year, one calf, and 


two rams, for 4 burnt-offering ; ; 


two lambs for a bn ofcring: The | ; 


and a goat for a lin-offering.* T 


13 inſtituted to obli 
the 7, = ir to the temple 
of 9 to 


acknowledge his fu- 


premac _—_ 17 whole country, 


and to to their recollection 


the e "the law, which hap- 
1 25 the fiftieth day after "they 


pt. —On this feſtival was 


the — effuſion of the Ho- 
v Ghoſt on the Abele of our Lord. 


PevftesrrINGVUs; au inſtru⸗ 
ment of puniſhment among the 
Ancients; ſomething ſimilar tb our 
ſtocks; having five holes, wherein 
the head, legs, and arms of exi- 
minals were faſtened 


\ 


tu wo So. Axe N 5 
— we — 
— 
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to prevent 


ien | 


TY 


| capita] puniſhment a 


| 
| | 
i 
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| 
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| 
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'vr " 
ines; among the — pared, 


garment, or cloak, 
of defence againſt 
It was ſhorter than 


n 


was generally cg — 


od Fae alter the ſtate became 


monarchical. however, 
aboliſhed the cuſtom of wearing 
the Penal over the Foga, looking 
ppon it as too effeminate for Ra- 
an-; and the Ædiles had orders 


10 ſuſſer none to 9 _ 
cus or Farum wit 


Penula. Authors are — 


25 do the preciſe difference . 


theſe two articles of dreſs, but we 
learn from them that they were 
chiefly worn by the lower orders of 
people. See Lacerna, 

Pap. vs, a long robe worn by 
the women among the Ancjeats, 


reaching down to the feet, with- 


Les wy" and ſo exceeding fine 


| of the body might 
(oe les pt it. The Aibe- 


uſed much ceremony in mak- 
ing the * and dreſfing the 
N Minerva with it. Hamer 
frequent * of the 
| 2 of that goddeſs. 
ER AQUATORES, am 
omant, — aſſeſſors — the 
regulate the Cenſus, by lower- 
ing or raiſing it. ac — to the 
ciremaſtances of each perſon. 
\Pancvgs0, was a —.— 
the Ro- 
mane, — unlike our beheading ; 
in was generally dot — with a 


commonly. called Percaſts ſeenri. 
'PrapuMtes were much in uſe 
— the Jews, Greeks, and Re- 


en, eſpecially thoſe into the 
| — which muſk, am- 


bergris, me Civet- enter. The 
Nardus an d Malobathrum v were held 


in moch eſtimation, and were im- 


ported from Cyris. The Unguen- 
au was varioglly pre- 


was placed in th 


2 


PER. 
and bie 
dients. Aalen was by. 


* plaut. 


Perfumerwere uſed avfaceificercs. 
regalo the gods; at feaſts, to en- 


ereaſe the pleaſures of ſenſation; 


at funerals, to overpower cadaver- 
ous ſmells, and pleaſe the manes 
of the dead; and in the theatres, 


to 2 che offenſive effluvia, 


1 ing from a 3 from 
_ perceived, | See -Malobe- 


2 „ere the ame: = 
gogia and Dionyfia.. See 

 Phallogogia and Diony/ia: f 
PakryoRPHYRUM, 


goy, was the, name by which the 
Greeks diſtinguiſhed the Toga Pre- 


texta of the omans, becauſe there 
was aboxder of eee 


CAIRRHANTERIUM, a 
of ſtone or braſs filled with boly- _ 
water, with which all thoſe were 
2 who were admitted by 

Ancients to the ſacrifices. Be- 
yond this veſſel no profane perſon 
was allowed _—_ + Some aj ie | 

or in- 
moſt receſs of the 2 others 
will have it placed at the door, 
he which indeed ſeems the more like- 
ted ly opinion. It was uſed both. by 
Greeks and Romans, and ſome- 
thing ſimilar is found in the 


churches. of modern Rome. The. 


of Hebrews alſo had a n for _ 
fication, | 
Praitcrracis uus, 


= a method of - 1 OY 
Sole of a hatchet, and therefore — * by the ci 


N Awhelp 
was 7 round the defiled; pow 
ſon, and this cerempay | 
poſed toremove his 24 and 
render him again ft for ſociety. 
Pen15T1 ancCHPs, among the 
Greeks, was the perſon ain 
ted in a luſtration. 
Pantsrrrivu, was 


among the 
W a 1 _ iy 


. 
N e 


For walking in, or for ſuch 
Liſes as were not performed in the 


3s 22 e 
. the erime of ſwear- 


| ing falſly. In ſome places it was 
\ punt res pies ror in others it 
made the falſe ſwearer liable to the 


lame puniſhment, which was due 


to the crime he had charged the 
nt perſon with; in others a 
niaty mul was impoſed. 


ut tho! it eſcaped; human, yet it - 


as thought, amongſt the ancients 
general, that the divine ven- 
geance. would moſt Wau, ou 


* and many ſey 
| be cho. band, of od arg 


left upon record, as monuments 
of the al abhorrence in which this 
atrocious crime is held by the 
deity. The ſouls of the deceaſed 


were ſuppoſed to be employed in —-tbe whole with new force 
weight, and takes hold. of the 


puniſhing perjured villains. Even 
inanimate creatures were thought 
to take revenge for this Ine: 
The Greets imagined, that no 
_ -{on could. ſwear falſly by 4 
Without ſome remarkable puniſh- 
ment; and that no perſon guilty 
of perjury could enter the cave of 
Palemn at Corinth, without being 
ade 4 niemorable example of 
divine . juſtice. In Sicily, at the 
temple of the Palici, there were 
certain fountains called Delhi, out 
of which iſſued bailing water 


with flames and balls of fire, and 


are told that if any perſon 
 Ivore falſly near them, he was in- 
_ſantly, ſtruck dumb, blind, lame, 
dead, or was ſwallowed up by 
El But notwithſtanding 
the general abbarrence in which 

. = was held, notwithſtandin 

he Credit which was given to ſu 
zccounts. of divine inflictions, it 


ſo much practiſed by the 


ral, that Græca Fides * actor 
rare 1 Loyers' perjuries how- 
ne + were ſuppoſed to paſs un- 


1 


they came over the whole | | 
and had always a ſort of peruke of 


© hair. faſtened — them, pro 
the perſon, who m they repro - 


| 6. 1 * 
dot. n to 2 55 
puni we Fg 182 

nails, à decayed tooth, or 


n 2 


PaO NRG, 2 kind of high mos, 
worn not only by country 
but by men 


of the common wealth they; wore 


worn even by Senators, but at 


laſt they were laid aſide by 
ſons of figure, and confi 


plowmen and, labourers; pn # 


they were very rudely formed, con- 
ſiſting only of hides undreſſed, and 


reaching to the middle of the leg. 22 


flic- Virgil mentiens the 2 + 
worn by a company. of- ruſtic-{t 
— on one ſoot only, 45 


PBROR ar ion, the laſt por of 


an oration,,, which reca 


paſſions of the audience. The ex- 


cellence of a 2 conſiſts in 


vehemence, pathos, an 


3 
all which were obſetved by Cieers, 


who, new Baſt, an, 0007.00, | 


management of this part of. an 


orator's province, for ane Fx 
was his maſter-piece.. "I 


PeRSON &y Was the maſk.» 
y. the aneient Tragedians 


and, in order to make them 
better reſemble-the perſons whole 


characters they aſſumed, The 
ent Perſonæ were not like our . 
which cover only the 


This is true of comic 5 maſh 
have reaſon to conclude it 4 
Ie ſo of the tragic viaards. 4 
refers the inyention of 
ee Before b 
by way of 


bs ie th 


pains HOES with lee one. 


Eh ee 8. OE RR 06 WON 


ordinary ran inthe | 
city of: Reme, | In the early tin 


3 


Ih * 2 1 4 
4 * 
8 5 2 \ 


, | 8 3 
„„ 2 5 a 1 1 58 = \ 
. , r other mixtures; 3 and yet this 


— 


2s well enough when we con- 
Kder that their, ſtage was only a 
Tart, with a floor thrown'over it. 
_- Per/ona is derived from per/one, 


to found through, becauſe being put 
ober tlie face, and left open at the 
mouth, it rendered the voice 


much clearer and fuller, by con- 
tracting it into a leſs compaſs. 


Some ſay the ancient maſks had a 


fort of batton belonging to them, 
which the actors *held- in their 


| "mouths to give the due modulation 


to their voices. Be this as it will, 


we always find in all the old figures 


of the maſks, a very large and 
wide opebing for the mouth. 

_ Maſks were not only uſed upon 
the ſtage, but were alſo introdu- 
ced at feaſts to add to the hilarity 
of the gueſts; at funerals to re- 


preſent the countenance of the de- 


ceaſed; in war toimpoſe upon the 


_ enemy; in triumphs to exlibit the 


countenances of thoſe gods whom 


victory. 


_ they ſuppoſed inſtrumental to the 


_ »*PmsCra,' a name given by the 


Romans to the lamb- Kins in which 
the Mini were dreſſed, - The 
-Peſeia were chiefly worn upon the 
head. The word occurs in the 
old verſes of the Salii. See Mimi. 


Pirarisu, a fort of baniſn- 


ment for ſive years. It prevailed 
among the Syracu/ans, and was 


performed by an aſſembly of the 
people, who wrote the name of 
dhe perſon againſt whom the charge 
Was brought er erlag, upon 
leaves; hence the name. It dif- 
fered little from the Athenian O/-. 


raciſm. ' Petaliſm and *Oftraci/m 
were in fact the ſame, excepting 


"that the firſt was for five: years, 
h "a d 


formed by writing on 
3 hs tides was for 


ten years, and the party's name 


"was written ey orpabdig, on tiles 


and fhells. Both of theſe were 


*ponourable.to a man and a proof 
of his merit. 2 


\ 


| ſhields joined, and 


* 
" 
* 


NID OS 


as © 2 
2 
* 


„ 
* "The baniſment | of Feral 
was inſtituted in the 86th Olym. 
piad, and the leaves made uſe of 


were generally thoſe of the olive 


— 


tree, See Offraciſ m. 
PeTaMarius,; a name given 


by the Romans.to perions-who per- 
formed furprizing feats * 


» Sc S " 


tivity in leaping, vaulting, &c. 


The word is derived from iiL 


wee, vo 

" PgTasvus, among the Romans 
was a covering for the head not 
unlike our hats: It had a broad 
brim and was uſed in journeys to 
preſerve the face from the ſcorch- 
ing influence of the ſun, or in- 
clemencies of weather. Mar 

as the god of travellers and mer- 


chants, is repreſented in ancient 
figures as wearing the Petaſus. It 


— 


differs from the Pileus in having a - 


brim. 4 


: 


 Puactsra, a feſtival in honour 


of Bacchus, celebrated during the 
Dionyſia: It was ſometimes called 
Phageſipofea, from pœyem, to cat, 


and wur, to drink; becauſe it 
eſs in eating and 


was a time of ex 
drinking, when men to pleaſe a 
god made beaſts of themſelves. 


Fd 


This feſtival was ſometimes called 


Phazon, tho? ſome will have it to 
de diſtinc from lee. 


was a huge, ſquare, compact bat- 
talion formed of infantry, ſet 
cloſe! to one another, with their 
ikes turned 
croſs-ways ; ſo that it was next to 
an *3mpoſſibility to break them, 


This ſort of battallion was'inven- 
ted by the Macedonians, who were 


very famous for this way of em- 
battling. The Macedonian Pha-- 


PRALAMx, among the Greek; | 


lanx is thus deſcribed by Polybius, . 


It was a ſquare of pike-men, con- 


fiſting of ſixteen in flank, and five 


hundred in front; the ſoldiers 


ſtood ſo cloſe together that the 
pikes of the fifth rank extended 


' 


: \ 


three feet beyond the front : The 
reſt, whoſe pikes were not ſervieea- 
by ex reaſon of their diſtanee from 
EP. nt, couched them upon the 
: —— thoſe that ſtood before 
them, and ſo locking ihem to- 
her in file, preſſed forward to 
and puſh on the former 
„ fo that the aſſault, by this 
port "was rendered more violent 
and irreſiſtible. | 
The Macedonian Phalanx is up- 


8 poſed by ſome to have had the ad. 


vantage, in valour and ſtrength, 
over the Roman Legion. Its num 


ber was eight thouland men. But 


the pr O_o — for — 
party of twenty eight, and ſeve 
other d and even ſome- 
times for the whole body of foot. 
See Legion. 

ap Hef among the Av: 
were military rewards beſtowed 
for ſome ſignal act of bravery. 
Authors are not agreed whether 
the Phalere were à ſuit of rich 
trappings for à horſe, or golden 
chains ſomething like the 7; orques, 
but fo formed as to hang down to 
the breaſt and diſplay. w reater 
profuſion of ornament. e laſt 
opinion ſeems to have Ba greater 
prevalence, but perhaps both are 
true, © 
| abe 6 called alſo 9 

riphallia, a ceremony obſerved by 
the Athenians in the feaſt of Bac- 
ebur, called Diony/ia, in which a 
company of men covered as to their 
faces with various herbs, and 
crowned with violets and ivy, 
carried long poles with the figure 
of the Menbrum virile faſtened to 
the ends of them. The poles _ 
prepared were called paxac, the 
bearers of them @axapogor, and the 
- ſongs repeated upon the occaſion, 
which were full of obſcenity, had 
the name of p aouela. Then 
followed the Ivpanaa, in women's 


garments, 1 with white, and 


r 


r 
fouing: to the ancles, with-gar- 


lands on their heads, and 


compoſedl of flowers. * 
tures re ted the reeling = 


fooliſh actions of drunken men- 
— 


Theſe ceremonies of the Dio 
were ſometimes en P 
See Dionys. | 

PaALLOPHORI,: 


above, fi 


Sicyon, W 


ifies a ſort of Mimes at 
ran about the ſtreeta 


with faces blackened, cloathed in 


ſheep-ſkins, and bearing baſkets. 


full of various: herbs, particularly. | 
chervil, 3 e ' violets, 5 


ivy, c. Ty 


eee were a i Tk 


ſe& among the Jews, ſo called 


from the Hebrew word Phar, 


to ſeparate, becauſe they pretend- 
ed to ſeparate themſelves from the 


reſt, by auſterity of life, ſunctity 


of manners, and exact obſervance: 
of the law. They were, however, 


after all, rank hypocrites, and had 


a greater regard to the -appear-- 


ance, than to the reality W | 


and e Ae made 
prayers, nerally 
them — 5 audible voice, in erg | 


corners of the ſtreets, in order to 
catch - rer, oo of the multi- 
tude. faſted frequently, and 

e their faces to give them: 


the external marks of mortiſica- 


tion. Th 
ries, and 0 
trumpet when they diſtributed 
their alms. They were exact in 

diſcharging 2 number of little ſu 
perſtitious niceties, ſuck as paying 
tithe of mint; aniſe, cummin, c. 


wore broad Phyla&e- 


but neglected the weightier mats _ 


ters of the law, vix. juſtice, fide-. 
lity, and mercy.. They paid more 
attention to abſurd comments on 
the Scriptures, than to the Word 


of God, and made void the law 


through. their traditions, exalting 


human inventions We divine 
| _ direc= 


— — 


beides the! 
ſenſe r e. to it in the artiele 


tatioully ſounded a 


5 
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_ diretions; Their power in church | were both men; others that man 
aud ſtate was very gteat; and thro? to repreſent the males, and a Wo- 

their influence the execution of man to repreſent the females; per- 
dur Saur was eſſected: They formed this office. Fhey perſorm- 


| believed the exiſtence of angels ed ſacrifice; and wore about their 
and ſpirits: The reſurrection alſo neeks ſigs, called oxweadt;, thoſe of 
of the dead, and eternal rewards the man being blackiſh; and thoſe 
and puniſhments, were articles of of the woman white, | Figs were 
their creed. They held the doctrine an emblem of fertility, which 
of predeſtination and an irreverſi- they doubtleſs prayed for on theſe 
ble fatality;- but in ſuch a manner - ſolemn occaſ ions 
as did not exclude the free · ageney PAO, a' light-houſe; built 
—— 3 5 a port, A 3 Was 
ing preſelytes, and required o | conſtantly burning by night 
à2 thouſand minuteneſſes, ſuch as Pn the guide and Abe at 
waſhiog the exzfide of the cup or veſſels near at hand. 'The Colaſus 
platter, tho? the in/ide was full of at Nh ſerved for this purpoie; 
. 1 intemperance and but the: moſt famous Pharos of an - 
| iniquity... In fine, they had tiquity was that at Alexandriac 
the form. of -godlineſs, but were . PuzLLos, a Grecias feſtival in 
ſtrangers: to the power of it. --+ honour of Bacchus, and prepara- 
Opinions differ as to the time tory to the Diomf n. 
when this ſect aroſe; ſome fix its PuzNETHAT TIA, a ſeſtival kept 
origin about the time of - E/dras, at Cyricum, in honour of- Preſer- 
athers about the time of Chris. pine, who was alſo called Phere- 
incarnation or a little before, and pharta. A black heifer was the 
others, with more probability, re- ſacrifice... oo oo 
ſer its origin to the days of the Pulbiria, Lacedemonian feſti- 
 Maccabees. 4+: -» vals, remarkable for the frugality 
_ ÞIPnarmaca, amongſt the An- of the entertainment, and the cha- 
cients, ſigniſied medicated or en- ritable intention of the meeting. 
chanted compoſitions of herbs, They were held in 3 
minerals, &c. ſome of which be- and in the open air. Thoſe who 
ing taken inwardly were ſuppoſed attended, if they were of ability, 
to cauſe blindneſs, madneſs, love, contributed each a buſhel of flour, 
&c. others ĩnſeded by touch ; ſuch eight chorus's of wine, five mines of 
was the garment ſent by Medea to cheeſe, and as much ſigs. Rich 
 Cranjſa, prepared ſecundum artem; and poor aſſiſted alike at this feaſt, 
and others again operated upon and were upon the ſame ſooting; 
perſons at a diſtance. Pharmaca the deſign of the ĩnſtitution being, 
feteria were employed by way of like the RomanChariftia, to recon- 
antidote againſt the miſchievous cile differences, and to+ cultivate 
compoſitions: Thus the herb 2zo/y peace, friendſhip, a good un- 
preſerved Uly/es from the magical derſtanding and equality ampng all 
influence of Circe. The laurel, the citizens, great and {mal ' See 
che bang, the flea-bane, the Chariftia. \ 


Jaſper-ſione, were uſed for ſimilar Palrosornx, the knowledge 
_ purpoſes. £84? or ſtudy of Nature; founded on 


of PranMAct, were two perſons reaſon and experience. It may 
employed in the luſtration or pa- be divided into three parts, Intel- 
fication of cities. Some ſay they leQual, Moral, and Phyſical. The 


- 


. T dds EC 


their know 


en 
[atellefusl part 


part contains the Jaws of Nature 
and Nations, Ethies and Politics ; 
the Phyſical' part comprizes' the 
doctrine of bodies, animate or in- 
animate. So extenſive is the field 
of Philgjaphy { Wich how much 
_ propriety then do thoſe WhO apply 
themſelves to the ſtudy of Nature, 
call themſelves Philo/ophers, i. e. 
Lovers of Science, rather than aſ- 
ſame any other name which would 
arrogantly imply the perfection of 
ys A The harveſt 
truely) is great; 5 labourers 
weak and few in number. How 
- ſmall the proportion of what we 
know, to what yet remains total- 
ly unknown! 

Some of the Grecian have chal- 
lenged to their nation the origin 
of Philo/ophy ; but the more learn- 

ed of them acknowledge it to be 
derived from the Eaſt; for Thales, 
who travelled into the Oriental re- 
gions, firſt brought into Greece Na- 
tural Philoſophy, Geometry, and 
Aſtrology ; for which reaſon the 
attribute of Vi, was conferred 
vpon him, and at the- ſame time 
upon others for their eminence in 

Erhics and Politics. | 

Tbe Ancient Philoſophers were 
divided into numerous ſects, which 
may be thus arranged: iſt, The 


Wiſe-men, including Thales, Salon, 


Cbilon, Rittacur, Dias, Cleobules, 
Periander, Sofrades, Anac harſs; to 
whom may be added, Myſon, Epi- 
nenides, Pberecydet.— ad, The Jo- 
nic ſect, the principal ſupporters of 
which were, Anaximander, Anax- 
imenes, Anaxagoras, Archelaus.— 
3d, The Socratic ſect, the chief of 
which were, Socrates, Xenophon, 
Aſbines, Crito, Simon, Glauco, 
Simmias,  Cebes.—qth, The Cyre- 


naiec ſect, of which were, Ariſtip- 


pus, Hegeſas, Anniceris, Theodorus, 
ou NG The 2 ſect, 


/ 


| Lo- 
gie and — — ; the Moral 


D 
namely,” Leske Bubalide/aflhmksit | 
unt, Euphantus, Shola; Cu. 
xus, Diodorus, Tchthyas, Clinomas" 
chas, Stilho. —Gth, The Ela or 


Eretriac ſect, containing, Paus, 
Plifthenes, Meurdemus.—yth, The 


Academir ſect, of which were, Pl. 


to, Speuſin pus, Kenocrates, Polo, N 
Crates, | Crantor,” Arcefilaus, Gar. 
neades, Clitomachut, Phils, Autio-" 
chus.—8th, The Peripatetic ſect, 
the pri ncipal Philoſophersof which 
were, Ariftotle, T heophraftus, Stra- 


to, Lyco, Arifto, Critolaus, — 


 rus,—gth, The Cynic ſect, of which 


we may reckon, Antifthenes, Dio- 
genes, Monimus, Oneficritus, Crates, 
Metrocles, Hipparchia,' M, 
Menedemus.— loth, The Stoic 08. 
embraced by Zeno, Chianther, Chrye. 
fippus, Zens the leſs, Diogenes, 4 
ti pater, Panetius, | Pafidonias,—- 
11th, The Halic ſect, of which 
were Pythagoras, Enapedecles,: Epi- 
charmus, Archytas, Alcmwon, Hip- 
paſus, Philolaus, Eudoxus 12th, | 
The Heraclittan ſeft, of which we 
meet with the founder's name on- 


-ly, viz. Heraclitus, his followers. 


having been wrecked the 
tide of time before they reached 
diſtant poſterity.—1 3th, The r- 
autic ſect, in which are ranked . 
nophanes, Parmenides, Meliffis, Ze- 
no, Leucippus, s, Protage- 
ras, Anaxarchus.—1 4th, The Sc 
tie — , containing Pyrrbo, Timor. 
th, T 
—* was "Epicarus ; profeſſors . 
of this man's doctrine were ſo ma- 
ny, that it would be impoſlible to 
enumerate them: Eucretizs ado 
ed the opinions of this ſect, ane 
threw them out in a highly finiſh» 
ed poem. The vehicle was ſo 
leaſant, that it raiſed prejudices | 
in favour of the odious re, e ä 
it contained. N 
Philoſophy, in general; was 0 
imperfect in the earlieſt” ages of 


antiquity, and even in the politer 


hab, times 
—— 5 % 
* 


— . 


Epicurean ſect, whoſe 


pod 


dees of Ge aud Rome, * it 


fle and 
ſomé of the Aurients, it muſt be 


don ſeſſed; hate come ſo near the 


truth, in, matters of high i _ 
tance, that we almoſt wonder 


they failed of making the diſ- 


cobery. In Eihicr/and in Politics 
they have left behind them ſome 


excellent works: but the ſolution 


of the Phenomena of nature, was 


leſt for a Baton and a Newton -to 
Their reaſonings were 
and they never 


effect. 
| hypothetical, 
thought of arguing: by induction, 
which is adopted by the moderns, 
and is che only chain, by which 


8 n from-many'of | 


receſſes. — 
The Philo/ophy of the- ancients 


is chus characterized by ſome 


writers : It became impious under 
Diagoras, vicious under Epicurus, . 


hypocritical under Zeno, impudent 
under Diogenes, covetont under 


Demochares, voluptuour under Me- 
trodorus, 
 ſeurrilous under Menippus, licenti- 
aus under Fyrrbo, aud ae 
under Cleanthes. 


Pnitrrags, among the Greeks : 


and Romans were certain drugs, or 


ions, which were ſuppoſed | 


to operate as charms or ſpells, in - 
exciting love. Philtres were 
much uſed by the ancients, and 
were of two kinds; the ſpurious 
which were ſuppoſed to operate by 
ſome magic virtue communicated 


to them by witches, &c. and the 


true, which they imagined wrought 


their effect by ſome inherent natu- 
ral and magnetical power. 


For 
an actount of the uſual ingredients 
which entered into the compoſition i 
of Philtres. See Love. 


val in honour of er or 
Lucifer. : 


+ fignifyaſlipo 


fantaſtical under Crates, 


pur 


puoi, a ſort of n e 


5 Nees from the high pinnacls als of by the Greeks, and exactly 
df modern improvements, and of reſembling” the Roman Plagiaula, 
late diſcoveries, mere ſolemn tri- 


PATA, an 8 thenian 


puerile affectation. Vet magiſtrate whoſe » ae over the 


Phratria, or third part of a tribe, 
was the fame as that of the Phy- 


larcb over the as tribe. WE. 
: Phylarchs,” 
PutLacior®, / among 


Greeks and Romans were PD 
to whole keeping the ſlaves in 
work-hobſes "nnd. priſons': were 
committed. 27 
Purisersar, among wh an- 
cients, was a general name given 
to all kinds of ſpells, charms, or 
amulets which they wore About 
them, to preſerve them from diſ- | | 
eaſe or danger. | 
-It is a artienlepty ufd to 
F paper whereon was 
written ſome text of ' Scripture, 
eſpecially of the decalo * Which 
the more devout amonglt-- 
the Fews wore on the forehead, | 
the breaſt, or the neck; as a bad 95 
and mark of their religion. The © 
Phariſees, who were fond of exhibi- 
ring external ſigns of remarkable 
ſanity, wore their Phyla@eries 
broader than other men. See 
\ Frontlets, | \ 
"PHYLANCHS, a ones 1 * 
to certain Athenian magiſtrates, 
who had each of them the go- 
vernment and direction of a tribe 
9 to his charge. Their 
buſineſs was to take care of the 


public treaſure belonging to each 


tribe; to manage all their con- 
cerns, and to call them together, 
as often as the preſence of the 
whole body was neceſſary... 
PHYLLa, among the A 


ante, 
were wreaths or fillets, 05 


hung 


from the head-dreſs of the women 7 
in form of flowers... 
"vain rh a name given 

\Pr08PHORIA,"A. Grecian feſti · to the cuſtom of throwing flowers 


ans leaves on the tombs of the 


2 1898 
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Al Tig regis Brigid . 
_ from the Greekj,. and ad. 
EVR Wool. "The Phyllobo- 
ceremony * of ſtiewin 
fe hg was uſed alſo on 1 5 
| any victory at the publie games, 
when not only. the viftors them- 
7es, but their parents likewiſe 
| were firewed with flowers. 


"PhYLoOBAs1, 25, Athenian ma- 


| giltraces, who had the ſame office, 
with reſpe& to particular tribes, 
as the Bafiles had with reſpe&t to 
the Commonwealth, They we 
| choſen out of the "Fupatride, 0 
| Nobility ; had the care of pubic 
facrifices and divine worſhi 


their reſpeQive tribes, and Gn - | 


their court in the Portico, called 
| B ion or Bucoleion. 
HYSIC1ANs appear not. de bare 
been very common amongſt t 
brews, eſpecially for internal 
_ diſorders and complaints; but for 
all external wounds, brutiss: frac- 
| tures, Kc, they had phyſicians who- 


knew how to drels and to Meg up 


the in jured parts, Jews look-, 


ed upon moſt maladies to be the 


effects of God's anger, or the in- 
fliQion of evil ſpirits ; and for this 
reaſon, in 99 caſes, ap» 
plied themſelves for a remedy to 
the Prophets of the Lord, or to 


Diviners, W and En- 
chanters. 


Phyfictans were | held in high | 


: eſtimation in Greece, and the name 
of Hippocrates is an honour to the 
rofeflion. The fludy of phyſic 


philoſophy, was ſure to command. 
reſpect in a land where philoſophy 
was the reigning foible, and was 
cultivated with a conſiderable mix- 
ture of party rage. 

As long as the Romani led an 
hardy and laborious life, Phyſicians 
were ! Kfpenſed with, and totally 
3 amongſt them, without 


any | bad conſequence en ing.” But 


ed, int 


dition; 


eing looked upon as 4 branch of 


ey 


e 


cxcelles W ith which it was attend- 


one evil produces another; fo dif- 


| eaſes introduced, phyſie, 5 Which 


they had before oped wach re. 
dognange. In the 5 


ome, {one Phyſician i hep : 


from Greece to that city, but h 


no fixed eſtabliſhment there til the 
year. 600... Phyſic at that time in- 
Juded Pharmacy and 


Surgery; 
for Phyſicians not only compound- 


. ed medicines, but performed all 
chirurgical operations themſelves, _ 
tho? they had then but a very im- 


rfect knowledge of anatomy. 
During t the commonwealth there 


were no Phy/icians or Surgeons in 


the army, but the ancient Citizens, 


Who had almoft all ſerved in the 


army, adminiſtered medicines, and 


the ſoldiers dreſſed each other's, 
wounds with ſome well Known re- 


The Em- 


medies uſed inthe city. 


gd however, bayvidg a particu- 8 
ar reſpe& to their own health, _ 


took Phyſicians upon every expe- 


not held in high eſtimation / at 
Rome, but was ſometimes profeſſed” + 


by ſlaves. , 1505 granted Te 
avaur, 


claus, as Singular f. 
freedom o eps and their re- 
tation SUES e ee 
nianz, the 55 


informed, had no Phyſicians . 


mongſt Tem, but uſed to Y 


their fick 1 into the market, tha 

who paſſed by and had ever 4 
ſeen the like diſtemper, might give 
their advice, and encourage them 


to try What themſelves. or others 


kad uſed with ſuccefs in ihr, 
caſes. The perſons who could 


collect the greateſt number of 


caſes, with their cures, were mo 
conſulted ; and hence the pho 


of Ph yſie and Phyfctans; ; but every 
N i 


ths heut, 'of che table, air " 
duced difcaſes; and as, 5 | 


The art of healing was _ 


and the ancient Port 7 we ae 
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mach had av d 2. Jg Phy- heads uncovered ls 
B iy boſ J Fill 6.» ite Exe E £ cyſtom, The” T a, 15 
1 TR diſorder he rofeſl- _ 03, ſuch as had lately! celve. 


C hl popes of 1 = their 28 5 ee 2 having 
ICTA Tage. Teta. their liberty . grante: ted they ng 
PLLA, ER 1 ha Ge: conſtantly” ſhaved : The . 
rent. manner according to the therefore being neceſſary 'c 'on .this 
ifferent games in which it was to "account, was allo eſteemed ; 11 
ze uſed, Playing at ball was very of liberty; hence piles donari ſig- 
mon amongſt the Raman of the nifies to be made free,—The 
85 5 8 or and was looked Mitra, Cuchllus, \ Galerus, . and 
won 8 as a man aly exerciſe, which Pallial, „ Were coverings of the 
atributed both to amuſement head iy differed little from the 
2 health, 2 74 12 of four 1 1 „0 been 47 Ho 
orts, oils ox den; 2d, Tounde er a poſſi- 
Fila r F1l 3 2 la Pa Ri a of n 7 5 ion. 1 
ea; _ 4th;. Hum. All theſe e Pileus was worn at public 
& 3 1 under the! general name of ſhews and tacrifices, but not on 2 
For the manner of playing journey, for in travelling the 
of: each of them, ſee the articles raſus was preferred. See Pace : 
F 255 Ti engl, Paganica, and The Pileus, by way of reward | 
 Harpaſtum. and conferring freedom, was oft 
Pirz, among the g meg and given to ſuch of the Gladiators 3 
| Romans, was 2a pe 190 of Were ſlaves, and had e 
wood; whereon were laid the bo- Cline N with. credit, and ap- 
dies of the . to be burnt. P! auſe, in their bloody occupation, 
It was partly in the form of an al- ite See F * 
tar, and differed in height accord- Pirun, a miflive weapon uſed 
ing to the quality of the perſon to by. he Roman any 2K in a 
be 0 8 Probably it might charge darted Abe enemy. 
originally b e conſid tered as an al- Its 3 hs, org oy. et 
tar, on Wbich the dead were con- was To loo, pd ſmall, 
- ſumed as a bornt-oßfering to the the firſt diſcharge it was 
| inferyal deities. The trees made 2 15 as to he N EY , 


SS w& « ... e 


OA” oODOoOtS=cSD Ian Hwy o 1 wh. as we . 


 - = ule of in the erection bf a funeral 75 ſoldiers, ma a b. 
8 pile, were ſuch as abounded in ans of the Pila, and each man ia 
34 1 or roſin, as being moſt com- carried two. The Pilem under- ey 

uſti ble; if they. uſed any other went many alterations' and im- w; 
wood it was ſplit, that it might the prove Ents, inſomuch that it s os 
more eably catch fire. Round the imp ble with any preciſion. to gr 
8 were placed cypreſs boughs to. deſcribe it. Julias Scaliger la- 7 

der the Agios ſmell. See boured 1 ch to give an accurate 5 

| Fancral. account. of it, and would have ef- 1 
PiLenTUM, was 5 ag, $9. kia: teemed ſucceſs on this head a- * 

of of NPQ uſed b W oi oman la- mongſt the greateſt bleſſings of his. $a 

: dies at. games an iger pro- life.— This weapon appears, bow- fre 
| bene e 3 © eyer, to have been ſometimes 3 
Piizps, was a hat or cap worn round, but moſt common e Bo 

by the Remans, during any indiſ-, to bave been two cubits Jong in tn 
dition Which 6: FS them the ſtaff, and to have had an iron fin 

from. R Appearing Mely with gs 7805 of the ſame length hooked is 


- 
— —- —— — * 
* at Pe -& = 


fox 
220 725 at the end. ente, 


a material improvement in 
is aafrument; Ayripg the Cin- 


8 nian ork haying 1 „ 


that ben it ſtak in the enemies 
weld. it ſhould, bend down in an 
angle. in the part where the wood 
ws con with the iron, and 
thus become uſeleſs to the os 


wt received it. * ny ths. 
Fin Ai, among the 
were tablets of 3 hed e 


ew names of all the citizens in 
each tribe, whO Wers duly quali- 
fied! and willing) to be judges: of 
the; court of. ;{ncopagus.: Theſe 
_— pos N 3 veſſel 
V1 purpoſe,: and the 
4 of beans, an 
White, and all the — 
were thrown into another. 
Then the names af the candidates 
and the beans Were drawn out one 
by one and hey, whole: names 
were drawn out — wi with the 
white beans, were elected judges or 
Senators. In Selam time theſe were 
only four tribes, each of which 


5 . 


choſe 100 Senators; but the num 


ber of tribes aſteru / ards encreaſing, 
the number of Senators or jud 
enereaſed 0 ſo -many- 
moe. 

inge 17 order * print 
belonging to Hercule who offered 
ſacrifices to that god, morning and 
evening, togethepwith the Poritii, 
whoſe ſervants in fact they were; 
or at leaſt they were in ſome de- 
gree of favetibatien te them. See 
Patitit. eiten 10 4 

 PyNNIRAPH, a name given to 
a - fort of Gladiators at Rome, who 
were uſually matched againſt the 
Samnites, They had their name 
from the Pinnæ which adorhed the 
Samnite helmet, which they uſed 
always to a.m at and bear off in 
triumph, if their attempts proved 
ſucceſsful. Some, amongſt whom 


1s Dr. Holiday, take FRE Pinnirapi 


„ 


ru 


0 8 cas 4 1 


he embers See Nerinrii aud [Sams 


nung. e Manon Tf I 5 
Was a {4 


n be en Athent; 
mbus-harbour: for«ſhips; and be- 
longs to the tribe o 
prey: the firſt. called C buru 
from a bero of that name; tlie 


ſecond Aphrodifcam, from the tho 


temples of Apbrudiuꝭ or N m and 
read. 


the third Zed, from gu 
tes, This barbour, hs Ive f 
ticoes; which e joined toges 
ür es 

called 


e 4 bad alſo 


tand Forums, aud a eelebrated mart, 


to which merchatits veſorted from 
I moſt every parti of ale. 
5 A large bafon in an 
ye . placeyor ſquare; where 

ax youth learnt to ſwim; 

— generally 
a high walt eo prevent we t 
ing f flch into ĩt 7 


"PiTcnep-SHirkTs were gh F 


ute of by the Romans to puniſh in- 
pom 11 yr The criminals were 


up in a ſort of coat or 


mir, daubed all over with den 
and other combuſtibles, an 

ſet on fire. When Nero had ſet 
Rome on fire, he endeavoured to 
caſt the odiam of the crime upon 


the Chriſtians; ab a ſort of men 


generally deteſted. He ſeized, 

on this occaſion,” all he could 6. 
cover, treated them us incendia- 
rites, condemned them to the Pizch- 
ed-fhirts, and ordered them to be 


7 . lighted up that = might ſerve 


for tapers in rhe'dai 
PLACE of Mowour, at the enter- 


tain ments of che Jews in our S. 


viour's time, as well as among 
the Gecelꝭ and Romans," Was: 


middle of the middlemoR bed. 
the Grtelꝭ it ſeems 
difficult to determine Which was 
the moſt honourable place at ta- 


Indeed amon 


ble; but as the — ſeem to 
* 


/ 


Hippo. 
- The Piræus contained three 


to e, 


ſurrounded with | 


, 
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1 We. in the.coconomy of | 
their tables, the cuſtoms of Greece,. 
we are ſtrongly warranted in the 
ſuppoſition that there was an agree- 


ment in this e See Ae. 
ploymeat only; 


d 1 a name given to 
| the Mims of the Romans, becauſe 
= always ated barefoot. "See 


IMs. | 
. 


pe obo Flag by the Re- f 
nan during a great length of time 


under the commonwealth.. Their 
veſſels were of Wood or earth. In 
the year 477, Publius Cornelius Ru- 
Fun was expelled from the 9 
by C. Tess, the Cen/or, be- 


unds of flyer plate in his houſe. 
at, under the Emperors, the.caſe 
E. 22 or a freed- man 
Claudiu/ cauſed a ſilyer diſh to 

| Fac made weighin 
Gold Plate was allo common. 


Piars. See Ludi, Games, Dra- | 


&c. 18 
„ amongſt the Greeks 
and Romans, was limited as to its 


duration, by a Cleppdra or hour- 


= glaſs of water; and to ſee that the 


Orators had juſtice done them, in ap 


this reſpect, 7 an officer was appoint- 
ed to diſtribute the proper quanti- 


ty of water to earh. This officer, 


by the Greeks, was called Ephyder. 
"0 Ephydor, Clepydra, Trial. 
\PLEBBLAN; amongſt the Nana, 


Was a perſon of the rank of the 


common people, or populace, as 
- diſtinguiſhed- from the Senatorian 
and Equeftrign orders. The Ple- 
beians were generally attached to 
the higher orders of the Roman 
people, by certain ties of duty and 
obedience, conſidered in which 
relation they were called Clientes, 
and the 


. "ewe: * ee Client and atmen. | f 
| ied d 4 Boas, 


"x 
* x — ” 
« * 2 3 "> I 5 


Hat 71 


r ſpirit, and claimed u partici- 


 beians, from the 


500 pounds. 


the title of L 


perſons to whom they 
ſtood thus related were called Pa. 


r 9 N * wo 
£ Ce * 0 . 

* — F — * ” 
N ' 3 


LY 


The Plebeians, {be ffi-were 8 
oupied in cultivating the lan lk 


and the exerciſe of trades and x 


chanical profeſſions; and were con- 
fined to this narrow line of 22 
but in proceſs of 
time they broke thru * this illi- 
beral. roltraibe,” exerted their No- 


pation with the other orders in 
aces of truſt, diguity, and emo- 
ment. Tüe power” of the Ple- 


eſt appointment 
of Tribpne, in the year of the ci 


260, gradually encreaſed, till 


became an oyer-match for chat of of 


\ Lay Senate, See Tribunes, \ 
"_—, he had about ten or twelve 


[PLEBISCITS; among the Ko- 
n, were laws made at the Co- 


mitia Tributa, at the requeſt of the 


8 ſome ' other Plebeian 
2 ſtrate, without the authority 


Senate, but by the power of 


mn common people - :alone; The 
Plibiſcita, tho? not honoured with 


7 &c. 1 Ws Are 
_ Plebiſcitum is-more 
plied to the law 4 


N when the 0 in 
to the Aventine 15 


* 


cients, was an inſtrument made of 
ivory or other mater,” and uſed in 


playing upon the Eee. 
Ne anke ebe 


I of on ity 

of | great anti 
breaking up the ſoil, Jad: = 
parin the lands age phi T 


© 3* figure of arr antique 


Plough Ty — Jeſuit's college at 
Rome, which ſeems een to anſwer 


Virgils IO The 12 


90. it is as follows: fy 91 


* 


8 
een 
1 i  — LK = 1 


oges, were yet allow 
ed to be of equal force with other 
conſtitutions.” See Condo, 7 4 


panticylarly 


Przcraum, among 4. 
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10;uſe. amongſt the Ancients, and high eſtimation, aud regarded as. 


. ee was waged with 
3 Ya le eee 


Wy 45 © 


85 5 See Booty... wh 
Fryprzt, were a ſort of wiliary. him; "Ptolemy Pbilepator Kin 'of | 
machines in the form of arched Egypt, built 4 temple to 
waggons, with three Wheels, ſo. and havi 
niently. placed that they therein, / 
1205 either way with equal all the 
Ws the Romans, with; the ſame are told, had «Homer's Nad con- 
— W the n viz. to Raney 


would 


_ ow ae This was ſpeaks of 
the, proper habit of their order, 
and was made of linen, reſembling | 
a ſhirt or rather ſurplice. 


Fopisuvs, among the Greeks, Poets he has told us at larges ürhis 


the ſame as chat meaſure oration for Artbiar; 
which the Romans called Pedature. can be ignorant in What favour : 


Virgil and Horace were with _ 


See Pedatura..., 


"Porrun, in the '- lr Te- 


ert, was the wall that ſeparated 
the Orcheftra from the hos 1 
N and Scene. - 


4 
x 


perſons ho were ſavoured with a 
ſort of inſpirktion from heaven. 
Hipparchus Prince ofthe Athenians; 
poyed the enemy with ain ſent a galley 10 feteh Anatreon to 
called Plambate him; Hiere of 'Syracuſeitni) 
a and Simonides'th fi 


that contended for 


he Plutei were made uſe his nativity; and Alarauderg we 


mm his . _ 


great — 


paid their court to Pati that tey 
might be immortalized in their 
works; what Cicero! thought of 


and Mer na. 


"Moſer, "David andthe Prophets! 
5 _ left 3 them wy W : 


8 


a ien ln hn. 

- a : 
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e with! 


ſer him on t — : 
Rured round about him | 
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PS P OL 
1 Indedd in n ages 


of the world, try was the ve- 
hicle- of inſttuctien: 

even aphoriſms of, agriculture, 
and rules concerning any art. were 
delivered in verſe, Nay the very 
laws of ſocieties and infant ſtates 


were drawn up in the language of 
2 that meet might be 


more 
and more eaſily 


phien arole from hence; 


livered ina Poetic'drefs; and re- 
_ commended by the harmonious 
| flow. of their numbers, reduced 
mankind from a ſtupid and brutal 
ate, tq a more humane Ae 
ihed method of liuing. 
P MARCH; an Ai ma- 
whole duty it was ta take 
wok ſuch as 
loſt their lives in their deuntry's 
ſervice were maintained ont of the 
public treaſurys to offer ſolemu 
erer, (Who, accend- 
ing ton ſome, was the ſhane with 


med: Amgdlega, in henant of 


lennarr n ha alſo the care of ſo·- 
jeuroers andi ſtrangers in: Arb 
his authority orer them being 
equal. tarchat of the over 
 thithitigenso*—Ebis Magittrate was 
ond of the nige who were diſtin- 


Sniſthed- bye dn general name of ſhould Kye order Ses Gladiator. 


on Anras. we * 
Polar, ere ten Magiſtrates 
at ien, who, toge ther wiib three 


that hadeche management of money 


allowed ſor public ſheus, wereem - 
powered to let out the tribute mo- 
ney aud other public revenues, 


anudta ſell confiſcated: eſtates; all 


which bargains were ratified by 
their preſident, or in his name 
They were by their office) alſo 
bond to conviſt ſuch as had not 
9 tribute W 


-preſented. wit 
Nang ae ftory- of Orphens Perfio, we 


rg og root iy ety de. N e N hanger 


;+hat,.according ta athers,: Preſſio 
his companion) and alſo to D, uU 
- 

tho patriotie Marmadius. The Pa- 


POL 


2 a in the ma 
auction. 8 he market where theſe 


honour of 
in Thebes, contrary to the practice 
of all other places, Apollo was re- 


PoLL1iCc1s. cis: 


ife or death 40 the vanqui 


"combatant; or 10 885 to the . 


tor to ſpare or take the life of his 
antagoniſt.” The )PoBicis Preſfo, 
by which the people granted 1 
to the ö Gdiater, Was no 
more than cl — ef the kn. 
gone boch bands together, and 
o holding the two thumbs upri he 
cloſe together;*' The Pullrers Nr. 


ea, which/atithorized the victer to 


kill the other combaratit ff a co. 
ard, was the bending backt ef the 

than bs. This is che opinion bf 
Darier; butiothers fay the PIHEin. 


bone hand Au the ebumbhetie;- 


4 the Nö Verio When 
ſnewed the hand kr che 'th 
raiſed. : Authors however prot 
on this” _ } thou ae 
phraſes 5 "WP 

cem rw! re fire occur 2 
Lathe Clafies as' ations'of che 


will that a Gladiator 


P. s rente an up lation. 
given by the Romunt to 
waſhed and” abeistdee the: de 


pteparatory'to'the' funeral. 


Por LuTYon; under 45. 


5 ac 
others involuntary- Amongſt the” 


law, was f various Rihd 
of which were vofunt 


voluntary Pollutions were ing 
a dead body; touching: any a- 
mal chat died of* itſelf, or any 


creeping thing or unelean eres 
ture; touching any conſecratad or 


— 


f 


e Ton, becauſe N 


Na ul 5 | 
od, Pallc! 


Sin we. a6 ans. ita. Gn oe. oe a 


was when the people held 


„% „ ow =» tee 


Niboſe Who” 


mas «a Me ood is ere en 26 Aa£aaCea- 


mm kh = =», 4A a od 


—_—— Yd Ma. — —_—— = = "- = 


till he had walhed 


or fe 1, 


the extraordina 


enmity amongſt 


FOE 
185, If the p 


"of a prieſt; within one 


a Þ 5.4 4 
on led 1 dead carcaſe; hin ie 
Woman who had lately 


Kc. Kt. Kc. Invofuntary Pola. | 
5 ribm are ſo various and ſo numer- 


ou that we muſt refer our readers 


7 the Bible for information. Vide 
. Xix. 11. 14. Levi. Xi. 


iy Ri: HY rm 3 
Numderleſs impurities and pol- 


Iutfons prevailed alſo amongſt the 


| Grtthi and Romans, Which requi. 


red 7 purification And 
_ Firgitre reſents Sue 


25 afrald- to touch the howſhold' 


$ and facred reliques'of 77 
got "of the” acti. 
ments of war.” N 1 


Ie Was a notion that” gener: 
led, not only in the Jew!/b 


nation, bat in the Hear hen world, 


that chere was 2 * poltation” in the 

contact of dead Bodies; and this 

they extended to the very houſe in 

which à corpſe lay; 

the uncovered v bs which flood 
in the'fane room. See Funeral. 


It ſeems to de articularly 
Fiboitethiiced: by the conſti 
oy 6f Nature, in the numbers of 


2 ſex; Wllich ate fearl z equal, 


chere is a ſmall excefs on the 
ſide-of the males,” ta make up for 


in War, at ſea,” To this ar- 
gument we may 440, bat Polos 
ny would" be attended with: — 
tüak biekerings and jealoußes 
amongſt the Wives of the fame 


perfor”; contention and nal 
the . 


dren öf ſuch connections, and a 


thonfand inconveniences which 
the flighteſt confideration would 
ſuggeſt. But, notwithſtanding the 


norrheea, or who had. 


and even to 


'a pluralit7 of 
wives or huſbands, in the poſſeſſion 
of e man ot woman, at the ſame 


by cy thereof 


2 56 2 — 17 che — 
Greier, except ſome mY 
-ncies, when their men Rad b 


war or other enam“ ; 
& ich have hat 


ty. Sorrates is 
ct Ger at ths lane e Dot 


this may be 3 for from the 
q te fück 


reaſons juſt now 
however i is not ab ale certain, 


_ —.— thinks it fully” con- 5 


retained fon Poly hgamy 
575 2% 00 bur; ſo ſtrict were they 


in their morils, they never proce! 
tiſeq it al the time of Mart Ants: 
xy, who was the firſt that took te 


liberty of having two wives at the 


* ſame time. After this the exum 


ple was freq followed in the 
5 empire,” i igns' of Th 
us, Br Fig — Arcauini, ho 


made an expreſs 


A. B. 303. The Emperor ales 


tinian, EAN allowed al e 


ſubjects, by an edi &; to marry fe- 


veral wives, and does not ſeen e 
have met with any ion 


from the Biſhops of thofe days. 


See Marriage, « Zoncubint, un . 
Jener ve, : hh thi Rus 7 


mant, Was, — 
ſpace of ground” both within and 


according to Livy; that 


without the walls, which the u 
77 at the firſt building of eitiet 


olemnly © conſecrated; and on 
which no efifices were ſuffered to 
be raiſed. In drawing the Pom. 
rium, this, according to Phaarch,” 
was the ceremony: „ They digs” 
trench, and threw into it the firft- "©. 
fruits of all things, either good by 


cuſtom, or neteſſary by nature; 


and every man taking a ſmall turf | | 


of earth, of the country from 


law agafuſt it: 


9 
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whenee he came, they caſt them 


in promiſcuouſly. Then makin 
this trench a —__ d 
„ 'D 7 | Fan exibe 


"WV 
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OT 
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— 
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the city. This for 
5  Pomerrium;. and built the wall up- 
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ane 4 by cine cc g. 


"the clods fell inwards, i. e. toward 


row-they called 


3 — t 7 


| extend zor enlarge à city, Ky 55 


could not 100 done by any, but, 
thoſe who had taken away ſome: 
of an enemy's country in war. 
= this . qualification: was, ſome-. 
iſpenſed with. ' Pomarrrum 

bebind .the 


| — ee ' 


| 1 971 817 „ tnt: rr 
„FPonr a an the. mant, 
Was any ſort of 
at ſeſtivals, or on other, religious 
occaſions... The Pompe; were. als.” 

Ways attended with much ceremo- 


* and la houred oſtentation 


2 .Circenfis or Cerralis, 


a. proceſſion; exhibited at the 


2 1 the Romans, con- 
ſiſting of a ſolemn march of the 


perſons who were to engage in the 
exerciſes of the Circus, attended by 


the magiſtrates and ladies of q 2 


ty; the fiatyes of the gods — il... 


luſtrious men being carried along 
in ſtate on waggons 0 Thenſe.. 


Ponrzs were varrow boards or 
. pinks. over: which the. Centurier 


See Crrealiu, 


paſſed into the Ovilia or Senta, B 


when called upon to give their 


votes in the Camiria Centuriata,, 


among the Romans: Hence per- 


ſons Who were upon any account 


_ refuſed... the. privilege of voting 


were ſaid de ponte e or called . 


Degen. This 


;PonTiFEx, among the Remans,.. i 


-was one of the order of. Pentifices, 


| Wer had Wee 809; 


4 2 4 


teen perſons, of . who the eight 
the 1 9 of Pontiſices 


emu proceſſian 


direQjan. of di ine worſhip. in 


,.the Sonya ae .neral,... 'The.. omifices Were - exeR- - 


ed into a college conſiſting e 


firſt had the title of Majors, a 4d 


28123 NY: made pape but 
obe body, Schief of Which Was 
called Pontifex. Marinas, „The 
Pantifices. ewed their inſtitntien to 
Numa, ho confined their number 


; 'to four, And choſe them ont the 


o Pat ar, 3 four, others of Ple czar 
rank -, were. . Ne Moped 
„ Dictator 3 5 


hem to n 0 5 
Pontsfices uperintendedever; 9 Hl 
that related to religion, took cog- 


nizance ode Tai have dillenſions, 
cerem 


re 575 65, and 
We e err | 


ry 2 a ee. biſtory, in 
aſimple ltyle,. year by, year, They 
— * in all games! the Circus, 
Amphitheatre, and 7 heatre, Exhi- 
bited in Lender; of any of egods. | 
he Pontiſſi, in general, were 
conſideted a5 ſacred, perſons, and, 
4 way of distinction, took place 
all the Ma iſtrates Vacancies 
in the, Pontifical college. | were filled | 
up by elections,” according to 275 
rality of 2 „This meth 0 
electing new. Portifices — —4 5 
under 2 Comme nwealth ſor 65 
years. The Sener aim Was 
2 in, the ſam nner, till 
amitius eee 2 oo of 


72 e transferred that Fight 


e people aſſembled by Tribes. 
ut Aug . to the college 
the privilege of Qing their. on 
members. The. ae Rontafexs 
in general, was. hlled,;by N = 
of the firſt diftinRtion ; ; ad that of 
Pontafex Maximus, from the ex- 
tenſive power with Which 
veſted, was aſſumed by th TSA 
rors: themſelves, and 2 at- 
tached to their, erſons. 5 
calls the Fentiſeæ I eri, 4 * | 


dex 


r 


Por 


1 dex atgue-arbiter rerum humangrun 
— dixunarnmgue,”. Authors differ as 
to the derivation. of the word. Pon- 
tiſerʒ ſome. will have it to be from 
Pont, a bridge, and facere, to male; 
© becauſe the Fontiftcet built and re- 
ired the Sublician bridge: Others 
 . © derive it from poſe, t0.be able, a 
Facere, which ſometimes 1 hy 
= Sacrifice. The frſt- of. theſe. 
opinions more generally; * 
_ . tho? Flatarcb calls it ablur cels 
| The entertainments. nede. ur pon hey. 3 vicho! 
the election and admiſſion of —.— cording to, this account ch. 
mewber, by the, college of the. val was. called None 4 
Pontifices, were ſo expenhve--and. from: NT PR 
luxurious, that Ponti/ um cena be- from which. the 1 
came proverbial and ſignified. ex- anal for. attack. 
trayagance.. For the ceremony of . SUE "po name 1 21 
conſecrating the Fa Marx. party at Rome ho ſtru — toy 
See. Con/ecration,.... _ .. kane, 3 with the. peo 
For, certain officers of. infe- ple, and by extending dein, in- 
riot rank who allied the Priefts at fluence a 1 Oo wx Al encreale their 
ſacrifices, among the Romans. own... ulares. were 
Their. buſineſs as, to provide the ſed to 115 eee For a __ 


_ vichims, and to kill them aſter they ther account of — — | 


had knocked them down. They each party, ies. Optimates,- 
were naked, when upon duty, as Portes i, were benches or, 
far as the navel; 2 the reſt, of. ſeats in the Reman: Amphitheatre,., 
their bodies to the mid-leg was. where the people ſat to NR 
covered with à linen apron, or games, &. See 3 . 
the ſeins of the ſacrifices. . "They Ponnicars,: was: & term/uſed,; 
— hag ap laurel on ee in e ifices Wa n 
$.. See Viddinari.. Which & expre 
: Porzirvoiun, a Roman ſeſti- ironing th excl hep 
val, celebrated on the Nones of into the (fire, after they, had, 
July. It was alſo called Nox Ca- duly cf wel, by the Arni 
Protinæ. The origin of this feſti- Inter cg porrade is 
val is differently related, Some verbially 10 PRE op wh ſudde 
ſay it was kept in honour of Re- tervention of. any d 
mulut, who upon that day diſap- cident to binder the comy 
peared amidſt thunder, lightning, of a thing juſt finiſhed. 
d other unuſual. diſorderꝭ of the | Pont, Thoſe 
air, while an aſſembly was held in vere origi 
ts, Palus Capres or goatſmarſh: at the maſt 2 
-ople being. terrified with -, encreaſed- the. owt 
5 orm betook themſelves to” * plied,» * in liny's time: 2 
= hence the name Pop/; ifugi- were no fewer than thirty 
um The place where the meeting the principal of 9 were 
was held, viz. Palus Capree ac- Flumentanay ſo called becaue. it 


. . counts; * the name Gm. n gg 
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2 LS n 11 4, ky 


com 


t 


* 0 N 
hah eg re 


EO! | — . bick” $s there: 
. 5 Vente 'by 


Se 3 Foriour of the he proc, "To 
re Gene, the mi 
Tonader Porta Navid, Yetived 


mnbyidut, from the apts that 

— near fr formerly: P SA. 

Fant ſo ealledbecauſt the Fabintt 
ney. Halt through it to fuß 
— 8 b ka 

| becauſe” the! Way to 

por ter 122 KH chi g Ws It pat 


+140 nfs Called is from the” 


p to Which it led, aud t 
| ; Becauſe the trium phal 
Mos paſſed through it, and 
Fontinalis, from the Apuetunr 
rhiſed over it. "$637; M 
Pour, a" eee 


ar N Rich were tattied" to an” T 


extreme d of wagnificence, | 


aud fer ed fbr various Aeg, fome- 

- ———— of the Senark, 
ſometfmes for ftauds öf te oft 

ANTS 1 . the 

qe they were put to was 

the pet of exercifing in them 


tor on HoMſeback Hke the 

* Plazzas in Tah, The 
Portiefi were oftentimes annexed 
t "other" ublie buildings,” and 
toon "hames from the temples | 
— or from the found. 


e 41 form, or, laftly, 
bee . them, Kc. 
e, grew ib ex 
t⸗ chat hey valle Portico? i © 


the ublie ones. © Were 
had* chrer F fro to atlorn His 
Peg "each 3000p aces long. 
e ö cupidas in 
irt, and te poets and 
7 ers recited” me Works, 
@'their dſputariotis there. 
Their molt famous Porrfeo Was that 
called Pœtilꝰ, which was in fact a 
picture gallery, adorned With the 
— of the greateſt maſters of 
Sete. The 


called Porteris. 


Hoſopher, Zeno, 
x ws — in whence 


ou 


de aud Ae Nholat Rare 
Stoltt. We read of ſubtefrateons 


Pore for ren 


Fonrtsevtos, was, An officer 
the Nous: who' Had kj 
Thea on of the rowers in 4 galfe 
He was cafled ſothietitiies Pai, . 


of And Horta Remi un 


""Pox71totes, were officers ap. 
polnted to olle& the taxes öf k. 8 
"Portoiium..' 

ene was a tax of toll 

01 17 any ex- 
Sate $ fo the haven, here 
Ty e de ſhipped.” a. 

24 l ke desk off Wis thx 
all the Raj Rates. 

Poyex, was the drin g | 
Ronan Totalers  corifiſting water” 
ſharpened with a" ecke 91185 ar. | 
wy mixture, when under 
Feline, war in Tndulgbtice, 
their uſual drink being” Wat h 4 
See Vikerar. = 

Pei n ce 1. venth 
month of the Athenian year con-. 
ting of thirty days, ant Aver. 
ing to che latter part of our Decem- 
ber and the beginning of . 
It was fo caſſed from Poftdia or 
Pofidonta, a Kara in höndür of 
Neptune \ obſerved during this month 
by the Abena. See Month.” 

Posizi, ah” appellation given” 

the Romans to their dend When 

8 at the door, with their feet 
outs N revious to their. inte- | 
ment. Ste Funerals.” : 

. PosTLIMINLOM, among. we 
' Romans, nified'the returb of any 
ons to his. own count! „Alter ne 
had gone to fojourn' el bete, . 
had been dani d, or taken by the 


ene 

750 574, or publie — * 
ſaſd to owe. * eb origin to 85 7 
who, in order to receive the e Fe 
lieſt e from the govern. 


= of the ſeveral provinces, eteck. 
poſt-houſes throughout” the * 
Lingo of Perſia, at equal dif“ 


tances, 


_ commerce. und x 


08 


tances, which fupplicd wen and 
horſes to forward" the 22 Wor: rr 
patches: | Auguſtus firlt 
= moſt uſeful inſtitution 
| Romans employin 
chaiſes, a 3 
from euch other, for the p 


— mee — 7 


vof each city "wes 


ele to furniſh horſes for the 
ublic meſſengers upon their pro- 
ing of their diploma; or wars 
rant, either) ſrom the Zxperor;/ ot 
from fuck as had proper authority 
under him Sometimes, u <= 
very urgent and extraordin 
n perſons who travel 
on their on private affairs bs 
allowed- e's of; 12 855 "pot, 
& 175 59 22 + 
It ig iin g Poli were not 
ſooner uſodꝰ for the: purpoſes' of 
ivate communi- 
cation. Ten XI. firſt eſtabliſmed 
them in the kingdom of France, 
A. D- wp/45' but it was not till 
the lath of Charles the Id. that 
the poſt-office was ſettled by act of 
parliament i in Egle. 
The perſons amongſt the Per- 
fan wo were charged with im- 
portant diſpatches, were autho#is 
zed 2 eud of their ſtages (to 
vent delays) to compel any one 
— met with to —— 
packet! This act of compulſion 
was called Ayyagevay, from Ax. 


vapoß, Which ſignifies 4 'Perfian 


. courier, and is Err 5 Sl. 


Mathe te v. I. 
ne, Cz/ar, we god, be- 
ſides the” poſt-chaiſes above-men- 
tioned,” appointed young 1 0 
to act as news- carriers in th 
vinces, placing them at ſmall Ai. 


Rs tances from each-other. > JA 


PosrescgMiUu, was the back 
part of the Noman Theatre, whi- 
ther the actors retired: to undreſs 
themſelves. It was ſometimes uſed 
to fignify'a lady's' dreſſing· room, 


are Fand 
ney uhither the men wen 
2 admitted; in 11d H 11 


e eee on the nvſc;! on 


pat ite che mau of U horſef as | 


_ hit jet. 1 A* e SB 13 
Der 


brag aura ey. defi 


— Io leave of the 
te im in fuck as 
is being done the ve ch 
was vadari reum, 0 
ties of the defendant for bi 
pearance on the" day* 
See Tinte as! t +45 943.09 auth. 
PosTULATIT11, a ion of Glas 
diavors,) the moſt valiane $6 All. 
22 for che Emperor's divers 
*hey were called Petar. 
— Feen on uccount of chen 
ſingular Mill and dourage, ehe pHν 
— 4 rin be pig 
ved for their entertainment. 
Gladintchr,' aw 215 "10. As 


- Porrom, weteFriefts-dediratalf 


aud ordained to the ſervice of Haw 


cn. They we theirintihutiba 
*. 


to Banter om the hb 9 
bunt: Hercule having killed 
giant Caras who ba token! 
cows;' "was — by at i 
rant 1 S country people 
appreherided 
fore Kin Bvatder. Zander 

on examſhation found him to 

the perſ61- of 3 1. 
mother, Carmenta bad propbefis 


ed, intimating at the fame (isse 


that he ſhouldaſterwards become v 
god. Ewander; upon this; erer. 


ed araltzr, and ſucriſced «young = 
bullock i6 Winz dich Md :, 


been yoked, ordaining thüt t 
ſame ſolemn ceremony - 
annually repeated. The wen 


ance of theſe rites he thirefdre 
committed to the care of the H 

tii and Pinarii, two of the noble 1 
families in thoſe — a 3 


. c 


never : 
- PosgTonTs, ber dune; on | 


given thedes 
head fe , 


— | 


hy, $ F | # 
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and brought! kim ber 5 


- 
. 4 : 
a. is „„ r 
6 W 
2 2 - * 


bs * 
. 


e :diſch 
8 but the 1 a- 
— it is ſaid, by 
for this negle,, _ ex · 
— , And Appius, for his 
liance, 
RE 
ame 
1 miniſtry, but were ſubor- 


ſt. his üght. The 
dedicated to 


to the Natitii. See Pinarii. 5 
The Hotitii were 5 4 in. 


the ina of 


-*PRACTOR ts, Athenian 1 


| | appoin nted to receive the mone 
due to the city from fines laid vp 
oncrimivals. . IT TL 
„EAA; the — as 8 
1 See Præclamitatores. 
„Ea ciptrAri0 de Robore, a- 


1 * the Aae was a capital 


flited- on the crimi- 

rl by pre him headlon opp app 
the priſon: cal 

aur, or e from the higheſt 


Eq ths! eee nooks" dee 


Fr, 13a $3377; «Fins, F 2 
9 FOAECLAMITATOR be, were cer- 
officers or criers, Who went 


$ 8 2 4 the ſtreets of | Rome, before 


Dialiryto cauſe. all peo- 


at work, the ſervice of ow 
could. not be performed, 
Far cones, among che. Rep 
828 eryers, whoſe office 5/5 
proclaim things in the 


was. to 


3 ſales, and declare 
What every one bade. Sometimes 
e aſſemblies of the people, 
ed the Claes and Genta- 
3 — ri 2 ordered N 2 
2 e during ſacrifice, 
They differed ben the Aces. | 


were certain 
| towns in aly, whoſe inhabitants 


ah — 


> Arcen/s. © 


" Pameactvanz, 


the Hame of Reman eitigens; 3 


ede to have 
Zenerall 


haſty State. 


and appointed to 


Noms on different 5 . 


* n neither Tens ro ene 


"La 
3 


BRA 
nor Mmagiſtrates, 
rk govern 8 - 


by anngal Pre- 
Falte ſent from Rome, Theſe were 
y ſuch places as were ſuſ- 

d or had ſome way or other 
incurred the diſpleaſure of the 
This was accounted the 


hardeſt condition that was impo⸗ 


ag upon any le of Zr 
eee Ro- | 
mans; was a title applied to many 
officers; the principal of which 1 
mall here ſet down iu order. 
\ Pazrecrus Ale; a fame by 


"which each of the two officers; who 


had the command of the two grand 
diviſions of the allies, called Alæ, 
were diſtinguied. Theſe, Pre- 
Ads were appointed by the Cogſal, 
and governed their reſpective divi- 
fions-in the ſame nianner as the 
Legionary Tribanet. Ste Ala. 
Par N. rar, * — 
pointe by Augu/tus:to. ſuperviſe. 
late the public fund which 
12 ſor the maintenance of 
the army. He was choſen out of 
ſuch perſons as had diſcharged the 
office e * . 1 
created by Au . 
occaſionally by ſeveral of: his da 


| | cellors. * 
= to give over their work on ho- 
days; for, if they faw any one 00 


ö Cagi, * an 
er in the Roman navy» reſem- 
bling our Admiral, having the 


Io! command of the fleet ſent _ 
x . e ere Helle 


RAFECTUS Frumenti, Was an 
officer w hoſe duty it was to inſpect 
and regulate the diſtribution of 
corn, Which uſed to be oſten made 
among the common people of 


dhe 
Pri- 


PR AFECTUS. Legian, 
me with mau {| 

mipilus. 45 
J PAs dns 8 was an 
officer firſt created by Auguſtus to 
command the Pretorian Cohort, br 
Life · guard, who borrowed Pay 
name e e dhe Gen one. 
3 


all con e « 
ng anciently ſtiled Prevores. 
my "office of Bray an \ Prefed 
_ anſwered nearly to that of Magifter 
#quitum under the old 8 
two of theſe 'offi- 


1 f 
pos e of "the ——— 
While there conti 


three. 
wore than one, their authority 
was not {6 extenſive as it became 
_ afterwards,” being confined to the 
deciſion of differences which aroſe 
among the ſoldiery. But When it 
became a ſole command, the per- 
ſon that poſſeſſed it was called in 
to try almoſt all affairs, and be- 
came the p incipal magiſtrate for 
adminiſtering jaſtice, peals lay 
from all other 7. A 
and from his there was no appeal; 
but to the Emperor. «The Prefie, 
in ſhort; Was the ſecond perſon in 
the empire. None but Knights i 
were choſen at firſt to fill this of- 
fice,. but afterward Senators, and 


men of Conſular dignity, eſteemed 
It an honour to be inveſted with it. 


The Præfadus was geberally the 
higheſt perfon' in” favour with the 
foldiers, and therefore, when the 
army came to make their own Em- 
ors, this officer was commonly 
made choice of. The authority 
of the Pretorian Præſid, in the 
plenitude of his power, extended 
through the empire and all its pro- 
vinces; but he had deputies under 
him, called Cicarii, whoſe Juriſ- 
diction extended over a certain di- 
viſion,” called a Dioceſf, contain. 
ing ſeveral principal cities. - The 
Inſignia of the Prefee's digni! 
were the ſword and le, the rods, 
the Curule chair, the ivory ſceptre 
or ſtaff, the *Pretexta, t 
' clave and Tabea, alſo hs Infula 
of Mitre, and a company of arch- 
ers by way of guard. Conftantine, 
finding t wer of the Prefe2 
almoſt a match for that of the En- 


guts. aboliſhed the office, but 


* 


& mander in chief of the ſoldiers 3 
pointed as a conſtant watch tot 


to his, 


precedence: -of all Tocher city Magi. 


to decide almoſt all 
the limits of Nome, or #'thouſa 


rights and prerogatives 
| his duty alſo, on he firſt 22 


the year, to nt the Zmperor' 
ty e cop ad hve 


pieces of money, in in the MARE 2 221 
all the people, © 
9 was a 


e Lati- _ 


| mans,” were f 


* 7 


2 name, to whom he aflipy 
four different parts of the 5 
of which they were govern 0 


only in & judicial En Wy 
they had ub Vier) — be 


"Px zrecrvs in was 


city, there being a Cohort for eve- 
499 Rigions. © The buſineſs of 
$ officer Was to hs TH 
of thieves, incenckaries, idle 
ts, and the Re. He bad Al. 
the power to niſh all p 
miſdemeanors'which were of t 
trivial a nature to come under "the | 
care of the Te Dran. 


-PrRAFECTUS' Urbis, was a fort 5 


of Mayor of the city. The office 
had” exiſted under the I | 


Confuls during their abſence z 
1 . Fe of time * into difi 
the reign 
wich the advice © 15 x ud 
cent, revited it, and made 


rpetual, The firſt Magi of 


this name under Augnfus was Mee 
canas, The Pref ——4 Urbis took 


rates. He received a from 
e inferior courts, 'a 2 pris 
cauſes Within 


ſone-throws” (which ſoine ' 
have to be 100 miles) round e. 


He conyeded the Senate, 
the Fanta, ind defended 3 


uſed by the Romans in their 6 ol 

fices, particularly thoſe of 

It had a inent mouth, * 

2 veſſels now wn ar wh 8 * 
rica, amo 

female mourners hired 


SS to 
f % - 


9 
, ” 8 % : : — 
4 7 . l = 5 8 — 
ke oe ME N n * 8 4 
- —_ — — s P * 22 = wa 


Pp = 
„ 


3 


1 


Profefti. . 


08 Re enear, _ a flouriſh- 
e t un, i 
N e ee 
A berge wick bre ſs wea- 
el as. the pages, headleſs 
dra, blanted ſwords, files, & c. 
his previous trial of kill, was 
3 calley: Peretdlavin:. er 
J * 155 N 5 ' 
: Pamnonen, among the Ras 
2 was that which was put be- 
he general name, and ügni- 
as. mach as. our Proper 17 
name, and ſeryed to di 
e e, from: each 


e Freren was not- 
" into uſe till ang after the 


Ja, or Family Name. The 


niath, und to girls on the. eighth 


| day, after, their birth; but they did 


not receive the Prænomem till they. t 
aſſymed the Firile robe, or Toga 
_ _w that is above: tho. age of 


BY 


FARES | Ways Bs: 2 
1 of. days, cal 0 1 
Day and P 


3 uso, f, applied to nn | 


Mun was: given. togboys on the ple 


* wy ö 


at ang wee 5 
i Eos 4 


hoes. Reo th 


* the Auſpices or 4 
Ins, and omens 


led 


2 7 in confer Fre 

ee counte- vomen,. to give that. 899 

= 4 . 2 %% che. aldell, that gf the _ 
Oe 0 fk to the; ſecond, and fo 

8 as the Rowe on Prevonina mot in - ave 

able for en ER 1 A . the initigla, which com- 

| on which vat it Jaw me for them in writing, 

.to commence. hoſtilities : For 9 1 7 he hues Car 
. Fes £ ſame particular 430%. 4 J ern 

| turnalia, Ferie ain; M. Manius and Ws 3 1. 

| . . Wks of of Pas Numerius ; P. 7 Ne i: 
2 "which vas conſeerated to Dis tne; T. Titus; | AP, Afppios; 

Tong ine, they ve. ita Cut; SP. Spurize 3, EI. Tiberi- 

.of Tae 5 5 iſe, march, 2 MA « Mamerauii; SER. Ser. 

Laar. men or to en- vu; SEX. Sextus See Name. 

nter the enemy, yn {ſs frit at» Parrzres, 2 name given by 

ed. Lee San „Erle, the Raman to ſuch 1 9 55 8 


5 


. Of this ſort e 
deer 


de, bngzardss, KC... 


3 Sacri Elli a. 


mong the 


Romans, was an 3 


n to tike care of the Eu- 


peror 6 


bed- chamber. His, office 


Was nearly the ſaws as that of our 
Lord- Chamberlain, and he had 
the privilege. of marching next to 
the Captain of the Horſe-guards. 


2 A$ALTOR, a name 


8 who. bad the 
of the 


en to 
irection 


onies and dances of 


the Salii. des Salii. 


2 
2 


Pamsrcth, were thoſe parts of 
facrifices: which were cut of and 
ofa to he gods, chiefly the en- 


tall 8. 


Par pe fa Pedraris, & 


was a long white robe, with h pur- 


border, originally appropri- 


ated,. by Tullus Heſfilius, to the 
Juan, Magiſtrates, and ſome of 
e Prieſts ; but afterwards worn 


by children of quality, by bos 
till the age of [ot ey when 
2 we 
ä \ 


* 


1 


| the nobl 
D of Nie 1 
The 


Wiek The Sarge We 


1 


h N _ | 
WJ * ** 5 " 
2 
: " * 
- 
= * 
— 
= „ 
F 0 = 
| P, R A 
* * a 
1 


| WEE MAIL 
tes, Prie! 
Wy: as Sehators, w ore 


81 1 * 


remonies. Fa Prætexta was not 


d h Il the 


they wore the 9 b 
ves, called Alicata C. N 
5 a 


Pretexta was Teck 


_ cred . habit and is ſuppoſed to 
have been "adopred 1 as 02 


at age, to guard them againſt . Ia 
ſuch . temprations as [youth 
poſed to, and indus 0 
verence and defend 


was wor 


1 9 7 Matrons e the fe ht 


* 19 Fa 
ee in 15 Roman 
D ana, were plays in wi ich the 
—_ perſonated people o " quali- 


e of wearin 


ture as our genteel a and 
contradiſtinguiſned a Taberna- 
rie, in which the performers ex- 


0 6: inſtituted in the year of t 


| the Togs ritt; and 
, and A- 


ſolemg days, and in 4 e ger 


proper for - 


1s e. Tulins 
to. * 


* 


who bad the particular privi- 
the Pretexta.. 
- Theſe plays were of the ſame na- 


hibited low characters, ſuch as are 
found in the Taberne, or mean 


era buildings... See Comedy. 
ox, the name 17 

one * the chief Magi! ates a- 

mongſt the Romani. 

Præundo. 


e office of Pretor 


city 388, to adminiſter 


the city inſtead of the Con/uls, who 


were at that time wholly engaged 
in foreign wars, The inſtitution 


to the nobility, the loſs of thei 


ven to 
It is derived 


make a 
he a probs on of the Senate and 
juſtice in 


| alſo was interided to compenſate | 


excluſive ight. to the 24 


to which honour the commons had 


ceeded. Only one Prætor was 
created at firſt, but another an 
added in the year of the ci 2 5 

746 of them #pplicd himſe] W 


, - - now put in their claim, and ſuc- 


is 0 . d 


6 of julie 4 
Rn, Urban; $96 the oiber 


| \ thei 


fell 


Judge, to 


ble the- Senate, and p 


to comm 


ſeryed him as 8 
were charg 


Is 


+ goat . 0 
* 
* , * 
” 
= » — 
+. 1 


"Ep PPINtec 62 judges 1B all matters zee 

ating 5 foreigners, Upon | 

dueing Sri and Sarginie 19. 0 the 

condition of Seas A 
8 N created. 19, 


225 mgr 


= 5 Me congyelt 


9, year of the FEY $544 
8 


ne 


2 

mc * 245 * 6 

ut the ſecond T7riumwiri.r 

| EP to  fixty-four. . E 13. 
. number fludtuated, . being. 

cette beg metunes K, 

in clin ofthe e hey 

In the decune o E. 

again. to three, they, 


The,Pretor's buſineſi w; 1 5 
74 


miniſter Juſtice in the quality, 
to protect widows: an 

hans, to act as Con/ul in * ab- 
ence of that Magiſtrate, 


ublic games, During hi lice. 
e was pig to exhihit — 


and celebrate the feaſt of the Bong. 


Dea, in which his jag always 
ſided ; for the other ſex was $i ve 
ly. excluded from it. . He. decne 
and proclaimed public fealls; could. 
d repeal, laws, with the, 


es and kept a regiſter of all t 
freed-men 1 were enfſtanch ied 
at Rome, and of the reaſons why 
they were made free.. 


In the 7 
ſence of the Conſult, he had 1. 5 2 


the armies; 
ed with 115 


the e 15 
P 
ſineſs of hy his office. He Was pa 
tled to the Pretexta, the Caruls. 


comman 


chair, and two Lictors to walk be- 
is fore him in 3 and ſix * 


out 


— * 
; 
, 4 8 
1 ; e ; a % 0 J 
PP Ct oe Tpenie alas 


2. FESS 1 


5 Pe? TROY 


or Ng re 


Tribunt 
The Ptator Urbanus rode a white, 
horſe 48 4 diſtinction of honour. 
The Pretor was generally aſſted 


tended by a Secretary, und other 


officers called Accenſs or riert. 
Aſter the number of Pretors "had. 
deen ehereaſed, and the guzftones, 
into nit re were 


3 and not commit- 
officers ſpecially xppointed 


be N urpoſe, the Prater Urba- 


= (and, as "Lipfur thinks; the 


tor Peregrinus) undertook the 


Sp of private cauſes, and 


the other Prefors that of criminal 
ders: Thele latter Were there 
85 Wee cer called Duefitiret,- len 


becauſe e ouzrebant de crinmine,”.- 
| whereas the former barely Jus Hts : 


chat, I. e. allowed the action, 


and gted * Fndices to determine 


it; Such is venſe'of Fur dicere, 


3 it differs Materlally from Ju- } 

Mente; which only relates. to the 
wdices, and denotes. their actual 
caring and deciding'a cauſe, —A. 2 
RT ſpear were planted 


fr rue the Pretor Habe, 


ice, Juſtice was admi- 


5 by theſe three words: De, 


Dico, Addice —Do 6goified to ad- 
mit the 5 to commence his 


5 7 matters 


ro the ciyil law ; and. Aadice to 


ad judge, condemn, and pronounce 
enen —The wow office of the 


Prater may be thus ſummed: up: 
It conſiſted in  adminiftring juſtice 


7 1 armies.— The Preter's 
Was called Prætorium. 


by ten Afeſors, viz. Five Senators 
and as many Knights; whom be 


pronounced n 5 


ſuit "a 4 times it "ignited. 
nit; Dies to ſummon upon oath, 45 

10 ſpa adoption, 
and? Xp: makeediQs as a ſupplement. 


5 judges, res fey the 'Confulr 


in the government” of Provinces ; 


and even were inveſted with the 
dverüment of. Provinces waa 
elves.” 15 Tr * 
Parbat cab officers ap 

pointed by. Fulius Ce/ar to tak 


care that Rome was ſupplied on 


corn. They were ſometimes 12 
led\Frumentarii. | 12 
'PhRaTOriaNni, W, 
Berker, or Prætorian Guards, * 
_ Emperor's guards, Wo 


th were encreaſed to ten thou- 


ſand; © They were ſo called, ac. 


cording to ſome, becauſe they were 
ſtationed at a place in the palace 


called Pretorium- Their com- 


x mander was ſtiled PrefeZzus Pre- 


foris. i, The Pretorian bands were 
very inimical to che liberties of 


Rome? They owe their firſt inſti- 
Africans, ' who - 
choſe for his guards a company * 


the braveſt men in his army. 
0 aa . ave audience and admi- 


tution to Scipio 


Pa&TORiuM, among the N 


' ans, denoted the hall or ie : 
Where the Prator adminiftred juſ- 


tice : It was 41.0 his 2 ſome- 


„ pleaſure- 
houſe. 


Prætorium was 410 the e | 
given to the General's tent, or 8 
vilion, in the Roman camp. 
tent was of around figure, and ins : 


chief parts were the Tribunal! 


where ceurts martial were held, 


and councils of ' war aſſembled; 
to citizeas and foreigners, in pre- 


ſiding over games, taking care of 
facri ces, and | ſometimes. com- 


and the Augurale, which was ſet 


apart for religious purpoſes, as 
prayers, ſacrifices, &c. It was cal- 
led Prætorium from Pretor, be- 
cauſe the ancient Romans called all 
their commanders Pretoks” 4 TI. 


eundo. See Camp. 
 PrRAvakicaToR, in the en 
law, is one who betrays the caul 


to the adverſary, and turns on the 
was obliged to conſult . he 8 N 


eriminal's ſide, whom he ought to. 
proſecute, thus _ only a Thain 


FT K 


know was their 


114 


profecuin, An action laid a- 

the Romans | _ this — 
of: — Uainous col See C- 
ö humiita; ' ins 


Pan, — the Res 


mant; denoted the refreſhment 


taken before” ſupper; which we 


principal meal. 
This prandium, or dinher, con- 
ſiſted of fruits, c. according to 
the ſeaſon, and was very ineonſi- 


derable. It was taken about the 
fifth hour, or eleven o'elock ac- 


<ording to our reckoning. $06 
How, Meals, a 
Past A, was the name of one 
of the four factions or companies 
of charioteers at. Rome. It is de- 
rived from tr a leeky in al- 
luſton to the colour of the livery. 
The Roman were as much divi- 
ded, and as much enflamed againſt 
each other on behalf of their par- 
ticular party, as if the ſafety or 
deſtruction of the State bad de- 
nded upon the fuceeſs of a par- 
icular driver in a chariot- race. 
| See Charioteers, Fachion, &6- 
" PraYen,-an act of devotion, 
wherein we implore the aſſiſtance 
of Heaven for procuring bleſſings 
or averting evils. Among the 
Hebrews prayers were daily put 


For Ms pr with their offerings. 
r thi 


s purpoſe they had litur- 
gies, or pre-com ſed forms. 
heſe forms at firſt were few in 


number, but have now encreafed, 


for the Synagopue ſervice, to a te- 
dious length, Mie moſt folemn © 
part of the /þ prayers is that 
ealled The . Prayers, com- 


poſed,” as they ſay, by Exra, with 
the. aſſiſtance of the Great Syza- 


 yogue. To theſe eighteen another 


was added, a little before the de- 
| itruſtion of eruſalem, by Rabbi 
Gamaliel. This nineteenth prayer 
was deſigned againſt the Chri/tians, 
under the name of Heretic, and 
8 —In caſes of extreme 


The 8 of thy 


25 4 mark of homility and e 


were to ap 
their cloarhs, and neithet wefe f 


= . . , » © 
- . —— * 
4 5 \ 
. ” . = 
- - * 
avy 8 2 y 41 ” 
F R g ; 


dug — ö 
A eg this excel . 


lent ſhort prayer wis müde uſe Uf? 
people are” 
many, and thefr yoderftanding' 

«35 Weak : May it pleaſe thee, 
Lord our. God, to grant” 


hät is fufficient for our ſulte⸗ 5 
„ yance, and what 4s 


"in 


+ thine" e Bleſſed” | 
««:O Lord; that denen projet.” * 
The poſture of the Fewt i in 5 | 
was 7 or kneel 53-15 
and ſomerimes' 


—_— firſt were wt my 4 


day of Expiation. Their heads 
and faces were covered 'with 4 veil, 


ſion of countenante, before” the 
8255 of the Divine ns | 
ofe that dwelt” CER | 
Fudea' turned th 6 
* the Temple, and thoſe — 
dwelt elſewhere, covſtantly Jook- 
ed towards the Holy Land: Te 
r neat and clean f 


lowed to eat, 


or drink," or Heep p 
in their Synagogue; 5 


Neither Greeks nor _— un- 
dertook any buſineſs of conſe- 
quenee without firſt akking the fav. 
our and aſſiſtance of the gods; and 
it ſeems to have been un univerſal 
cuſtom among all nations, eivit 
or barbarous, to recommen 'theth-, 
ſelyes to their ſeveral deities morn- 
ing and evening at les. "The. 
ee bad à peculiar forin 

of Pray yer, in which they made ww 
requeſt than chat the gods 
wolll grant what Was honourable 
and good for them, and enable them 
to ſüffer injuries, The uſual po. 
tures in prayer among the Greets 
and Romans were ſtanding, fitti | 
kneeling, and proftration ; ; the 
two la however were the Din ; 
common. The ceremonies ned 


82 


in ſupplication were various. The 


1 ke AY W da 


» 

8 1 
CE 

x = 

* 
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” a » 
- 


touched 1 


55 


Y prayin to 0d 
= a — addr 
— | _ 


| morning, 


fleing, Bl 


| receive 


Nag Raman 


D 


were generally of 


and wrapped about 
Wiek theſe they · 


ned the bee of . the. larger» 
ronched_.chey right-hand. of - the- 


1 image ; and if their hopes goſe- 


to a; degree, vf confidence, bey 


uin, the /cheekp, or 
dabed . the knees 


1 of action ; and 


metimes they pro- 
emielucs at the entrance. 
N and; killed; the. 
{ Lhey, even pulled off 
L offered it to the 


285 and often cloathed them: 


85 in rafts; or- in a mourning 
babit, to excite, compaſſion. In 
„ they turned 40 


£44 4% 


looked towards 

Others lay. they follow- 
"qhe. y }, looking. ealt in the 
uth at noon, and weſt 
at night, —ln Praying 40:cely to: celeſtial 


deities, 4 pps up their hands; 


but ig addrefipg the infernal g 
nth held them, dene. de 
1 


mped. on t he ground 
1 aha 1 Few. the 24 
an FT er O1 8 atue Was Very 
8 en,, 127 0 N that 
their Prone ho. be. mare (uc+ 
ceſsful, i if off 1 A 1 N 00 
and unknown;. language... ix n 


their. petitions were granted, they 
always lh 5 8 7 
offering ſome f ad gift, or- lacri- 
regiſtering the "pls fling 
See Tzprecations 2 ur/es, 
Es, Adoration, and Soerifice. M 


KERDGATIVE, an epithet, ap- 


plied to.thoſe Tribes, or Centuries 
19 had the. tight of voting fi fir 
. IG Or 


ies of, the ne bor the OS 


>. 


5 extble; the Rand, che 


eſſing berdes 


Ann 


. 2 eir of Magilleans, 1 3 
wth we on theio 1 Hræregati v and Trib 


us Frærega-· 


tive were always determined by 
lot, and were firſt called upon 400 


give their ſuffrages ; the other 
Tribes and Centarieſ we called Ju- 
re ocatæ, becauſe they weren cal- 
led out ag to heir proper 
places and due order. The Pre. 
nagatipe Centuries were intended 
td: rectify a diſadvantage which: 
the; commons da bouted under g for 
Centuries of the firſt and rich- 
M claſe being firſt called apan, 


being the aſſauting before this expedient was found 


out, the other claſſes were render- 
edineedleſs ;- becauſe the Centurtes 
of this claſs. being three more in 

namber than all. the reſt put toge- 
ther, if they all agreed, which 
was generally the caſe, the buſi- 


neſs was already decided. Was 


therefore. ordained; that the Fer- 
tury ſhould. firſt vote which ſhoold 
be firſt drawn by lot, the reſt be- 


ing to follow according to their 


Claſſes. After t canſtitution of 
the thirty-five Tribes, into which 
the Claſſes and their Centuries were 
9 0 1 wy ft bo 
which ſhoul t Prarogative 
Ti Wome and then, the Centuries of 
the Tribe. for. the. hano ba being 


the Prerogative * Cent That 


Candidate who, had, the 2 of 
the Prerogatiue Tribe, or 2 entutcu, 
was ſaid io have a 
Bs \.and bod. A of chance. for 
» becauſe other Fri 
Torts 4 — followe: 
their. determination, See e 
Cl, bs, Tribe, Comitia, xc 
PaeSaGEs, Omensy. 


| 428. Augury, / Diwindtion, Ke, 
8 a general name for a 


Mas of anz religion e 
omulgation of the law. by 
55 25, the firſt- born of Pic far 
milly, "the Fathers, the Princes, the 
Kings were Prieſts: This was the 


. with * whole Heathen 155 N 


ribes ſirſt caſt lots 
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la. Hſaln ch iii. 2. 


elt engraved with the names of crated by offering up certain ſa - 


: as ers et ; it was rat o over 


— 
1 


n 


A areal in all 1 | 
for Cain and Abel, Noah, 


Ara 

ham, Job, Abimelachb, and Laban,- 
= and Jacob offered - them -/ 
ſelves their own; fagrifices. - But 
after the Lord had choſen: the. ſa - 
mily of Aaron, and annexed the 
Btiefihood to that line, then the 
right. of ſacriſiciog ta God was re- 
ſetved to that family only. The 
High-Prieſthood was confined to 


the firſt-born, and that branch in 
ſimilar ſucceſſon : and all the reſt | 
of his poſterity were Prieſts. ſimply 


ſo called, or Prieſts of the [nts 
order. Both in the High-Prieſt 
and the ſecond or inferior Prieſts, 
two things deſerve notice, their 
—— and their effce. In 
ſome things they differed,” and in 
ſome things agreed. In their con- 
ſeeration they differed thus : The 
High-Prieſt' had the chriſin, or 
ſacred ointment;; poured upon his 
ſo as to run down. to his 


beard, and the ſkirts of his gar- 


ment, Exod. xxx. 23. Levit. viii. 
But the 
ſecond Prieſts were only ſprinkled 
win this oil, mixed with the 
blood of the ſacrifice, Levit. viii. 
30. They diffeted alſo in their 
garments, which: were a neceflary; 
adjunct to cogſecration. The High- 

Prieſt wore at the ordinary times 
of his miniſtration in the Temple, 


dent garments; linen -drawers— 


a coat of fine linen cloſe to his 
ein —an embroidered- girdle of 
fine linen, blue and ſcarlet, to 
ſurround the coat —a robe all of 
blue, with ſeventy-two bells, and 
as many ur of blue, 
Pts. ang. ſcarlet et upon the ſkirts. 
of it; this was put over the coat 


and girdle an ephod-of gold, and 


of blue, purple, ſcarlet, and fine. 
linen. curl wrought, on the 
ſhoulders of which were two be-: 


% 


Lord at the door of the Taber na- 
cl. both were to be waſhed with 


1 


girdle of the — breaſt- plate, 
= ſquare, ur with, 
„ blue, purple, ſcar and, 
lien, and faſtened upon the 
ephed. by golden chains and rings; 
in this breaſt : plate were containe 
the «rim and cbummim, allo — . 
ſeveral. ſtones, containing the 


names ol the twelve T; ribetoa mr 


rr .of fine linen, N cubits 
long, to wrap round his head 


— . e e 


or Holy creaun, two 
wheteon was engr +4507 wt 


the Lord ; this was tied with blue 
lace upon the front of the , 
Beſides theſe, garments, which he 
ore in bis ordinary miniſtration, 
were four others, Which he 

wore only upon A oc- 
caſions, viz. We the day oſ enpia · 
tion, when he went into the Holy; 
of Hlelies, which was once a year, . 


Theſe. were as follows: Linen 


drawers—a linen coat: linen; 


„ xxviii. Levit. xvi. 
inferior Prieſts had only four gar- 
ments: Linen drawers a linen 
coat—a linen girdle a linen bon- 
net. The Prieſt, and- High- Prieſt 
differed: alſo.in their marriage re- 
ſtrictions, which may be conſider- 


ed as an adjuuct of conjecyation ; 


for the 
marry a 


igh-Prieſt might Bok: 
idow, nor a 


woman, nor an harlot, but 2 Vir. | 


gin only; whereas the other 
rie 


ſts might e, many! a 


widow, Levis. xxi. 7 
In the followin 

High-Prieſt and i 

greed in their con/ecratio 

were to be void of bodily e 

— both were to be I to the 


water—both, were to be conſe- 


criices—both were to 
N 


have the 


— 
— 


- 5 
. 


band „ 


irdle—a linen mitre, all white, | 
The 


Eoin P | | 


at. ai . 
3 
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An the diſcharge'of their office, 
the High-Prieſt and Priefts agreed 


is theſs reſpect 


. the right-foot, Exod, xxix. 20. 
JIN In the time of conſecration, cer- 


a pieces of the ſacrifice. were 
ut into the Prieſt's hand, which 
was called f/ling bit band; hence 


the Hebrow' phraſe, filling of 


the r hes conſecration. .. 
In the diſcharge of their offices, 
the High-Prieft- differed from the 
other Priefts- in theſe particulars: 
The High-Prieft only, and that. 


but once à year, might enter into 


the Moly ef folien — ebe High- prieſt 


might not mourn, for his neareſt; 


relarfonb, by uncovering his head, 
or teuriug any part of his gar ments, 


ekee pt the ſkirt ;\ whereas the Prieſt 
was allowed to mourn ſor theſe ſix, 

father, mother, fon, daughter, 
brother, and ſiſter if ſhe had no 
hoſbind,” Levi. xxi. 2. 10, 1. 


xs : They both born: 
ineen ſe ahd offered ſacrifices=- they 


both ſounded the trumpet, either 


22 _ in war, or to aſſemble 
the people and their rulers- they 
both flew the ſacriſices - both in- 


. jud ged of leproſy. ee ein 444? 


For the more orderly perform 
ance of theſe offices, | the High- 
Vriefſt had his Sagan, who, in caſe 
of the High-Prielt's pollution, per- 
formed his duty. The High: Pries 


and his dy fragan. King David for 
the ſake of regularity, diſtributed 
the whole company of Prieſts into 


_ twenty-four ranks; or courſes, all- 


ed ken The ſuceeſnon of 
Priefts was preſerved in the fami- 


les of Fleazar and Inbamar, after 


the "death of Nadad and Abibu; 
David, therefore,” made his divi- 
flon according to the number of 


people in each fam'ly. This di- 
a 01 A > "1 ** . 3 


zamiited, and purity sad ebnnitj 
e 3 + + 5 * 45 * 


1 Chron, xxiv. Every rank or 


courſe retained the names of thoſe 


who, at the time of the diviſion, 
were the heads of the ſeveral fami- 
lies. The chief of every courſe 
was called Summus Sactrdos iiur 
Glaſs. - The weekly courſe” of 
Prieſts ſell out by lot, and by lot 
was determined alſo the particu- 
lar office, in the Temple, of each 
Prieſt, namely, who ſhould burn 
incenſe, who lay the victims, who 
lay them on the altar, who trim 
the lamps, e. Thus Zacharias 
was of the courſe of Abia, and his 
lot was to burn incenſe, Lale i. 9. 

The Prieſts wore their hair ſhort; 
— with ſciſſars, not ſhaven; 
and they officiated with their heads 
covered, for to have the head co- 
vered was a mark of reſpect amongſt 
the Fews. The age of conſecra- 


tion was twenty hve, and theß 


itted the miniſtry at fiſty. But 
vid permitted them to attend 
the ſervice" of the Tabernacle at 
twenty years offſage. The Prieſts 
were ſupported by" tithes,  firſt- 
fruits, offerings, &c. and, with 
the Levites, had forty- eight cities. 
aſſigned for their habitation, ix 
of Which were cities refuge. 
The High- Prieſt was at the. 
head of all religious affairs, and 
was mw ordinary judge of all mat- 
ters concerning the juſtice and. 


and his Sagem reſembled our Biſhop judgments of the Few? nation- 


"Prieſts were held in great veuer- 
ation in all the ſtates of Grerce, as 
were the Prieſteſſes alſo: And o 
riginally the“ prieſthood and the 
ſovereignty were Unite, At 
Arbent the Prieſts and Prieſteſſes 
were drawn by lot, from the men 
and virgins of diſtinguiſhed\fami-- 
ly and rrreproachable liſe. Maim- 
ed or deformed perſons were not 


n 
| 1 


3 


. „ r o 
* 


and crown. 


- 
— 


: ci, &c. 
Mavy of the 9 Prieſts, as, 
well as other Magiſtrates, were 


| a4 8 9 a ze 


the Prieſts frequently uſed- means 


all nations al 


R206 
ule requized,. this 


were op 
to emaſculate themſelves. - When 
bey performed their office in the 
Temples, they wore. a linen robe 
Some 
were hereditary, and t worſbip 
of the gods of the country was 
ſometimes excluſively committed 
to certain families. Celibacy was 
generally, but not always, enjoin- 


dd to Prieſts and Prieſteſſes. Wo- 


men who had had more than one 


huſband; were excluded ſrom ſome 
facerdatal claſſes. 


The P rieſteſſes 
generally carried ſome diſtinctive 
emblems of the deity to whom 
they were conſecrated, - In great 


cities there were different claſſes of 


Priefts, and over the whole num 
ber an High- Prieſt. The different 
orders of Prieſts were many; the 
chief of them will be found under 
their reſpective heads. 

The Roman Prieſts, like thoſe 
of the Greciant, were numerous, 
and as different as the gods to 
whom they were conſecrated. The 
principal were the Zuperci, the: 
Potitii and Pinarii, the Fratret 


Sodales; the Flamines, the Auge. 
tales, the Salli, the Corybantes, 
the Augurs, the Fecialer, the Epy-. 


lones, the Pontifices, the Duumviri, 


cee. which will. be explained under 


their diſtinct heads. * e 


obliged to 2 — games ws the 
people, when entered upon 
their office. . 


en 3x6 See Brimepitus,. 
Patutriæ, the firk fruits of 


dhe earthy which were offered to 
the gods upon an altar in the form 


of a tri uit. Not only the Jews, 
Greeks, and car og 4 but; —— 
oſt, have in 
cenſecrating the firſt-fr 


A et of 


Temple, and make 
to — 


+ to.the income for the Prieſts, See Prig s. 
dy 


1 


3 we receive, to 1 . | 
of pur lives. - 


whom every 
„is but common; grati- 
tude, 


Fruits, ein, Tek 

e eee or the 80 
cumſtance of being fir 
many privileges annexed 10 it = 
mont the Fews Por the: ficlt- 


The Greeks called their 
Primitie eee, qt See Ar | 


born was con ſocrated to the Lord, 5 


had a double portion af 3 
allotted him, dd 4 Age and 

authority over his bretbren, and 
ſucoeeded in the government. of 
the family or 8 


God, by the ſword of the daſtroy 
ing Angel, had cut off the firſt- 
,/ he, ordained that 


born of Egypt, 
all. che. Eri bon male children, 


and all the firſt· born of tame beaſts. 
ſhould he conſecrated to him. If. 


a man had many wires, the fink. 
born of each of them, if males, 
wert holy to the Lord. If a %- 
man's firſt child was a girl, bei- 


ther ſhe, nor. the children that | 


came after, were conſecrated. 
What is meant by their being con- 


; ſecrated to the Lord is, that the 
Ar wales, the Curiones, the Titii - — + 


were to bo offered in the Temple. 
and redeemed, by their relations, 
for the ſam of five-Shikelr each. 
The firſtlings; or firſt-born of clean 


beaſts, were ſacrificed at the Tem- 


ple, the blood was poured round 
the altar, the fat was burt, but 


dhe fleſh; belonged to, the Pries. 


The. Hrghiege of uncleun beaſts, 
ſach as hotſes, aſſes, camels, Sc. 


were either redeemed with money, 


or ſome other animals were given:. 
in exchange; thus the firſtling, of 


an aſs, was redeemed by Sie. x 


lamb; if it were not-redeemed, it 
was to be killed. This conſecra- 


tion of animals muſt — i (pe | 


bring i a a 12 revenue to the 
„in addition 
ſources of wealth; a vaſt 


9 E 3 


bat 


A e in Almo al! hs 
tions, has gi : 
_- tho there does not 
7 nes, fontdation i in na. 

5 * TS For Mick partiality. , 
Fetuorirus rr OY er 
e Nyman, was the principal Ce- 
hr the Roman Legion. © He 
was the Centurion of the right- 
Band order of the firſt Manipalus 
of the Trearii or Pilam in every 
2. jon. He had the honour of 
| beivg admitted into the councils. 
of war to Which the Tribune were 


ven a title to — for? 


v1 


OY ave $009 inſt en th Obs 
$ roll. But, notwithſtanding 
this title, the chief Magiſtrates; as 
Confuls, 'Diutory, Nc. were" al- 
ways his lep e dhe Fr 
See Senate. © 

* Parvctyarts Clin] cons 
the name given to ſuch ordinatices 
as were made by any ſingle perſon 
into 'whoſe hands the Common- 
wealth was at any time committed. 
The Principalis Conflitutio had the 
fotee of a law. See Laws, © © 

Panels, à name given to 


ſummoned. He gave the word of one of the four grand diviſtons of 


command by order of the General 
or Tibiner. He made che troops 


march or halt according to the or- 
5 He had the 
care of the Eagle, or chief ſtand - 


ders he received. 


15 of the Legion, had it in his 

keepin 
an” en the army was to march, 
he was the perſon that took it up 
_ gave it to the Standard- bear- 


His ſtipend was very conſi- 


defended it in battle, 


the Roman infantry.” The Printi- 
per were generally men of the 
greateſt vigour, and of a middle 
age, who, ＋ before the 
inſtitution of the Haftare, uſed to 
begin the fight, and from this cir- 
cumſtance, perhaps, they. derive 
their name. he other three bo- 
dies were the Velites, Haſfati, and 
Tyiarii. See Velites, &c. 
PIN ir ES Ordimum, the ſame 


. derable; : bably equal to a with Primopili. See Prinopilus. 
Knight's 155 After he quirted PxrnCipes Ceuturionum, the 
his charge, he was reputed equal ſame with P. pili ges arr 

to members of the Zqueſftrian'or- piſus. © | 
der, and bore the title of Primipi- Pixi, was a  ſpor* of 
lariur; and, among other privi- ground, about 100 feet in ngth, 


leges enjoyed by ſuch officers, moſt 
of the ſoldiers who died in the am- 
left them their heirs.” The 
Prinopilut, beſides this name, was 
diftinguiſhed with the title of Dux 
 Legionis, Præfecbus Legionis, Pri. 
m Centurionum, and Pringus 1 50 
turio. See Centurio. | 


Patres Juventutit, was the 
title given by the Romans to the 


Captain or Chief in the little 
army of boys, who celebrated the 
Luilts Troje. The” Princeps was 
gene the ſon of ſome princi- 

Senator; and, under the Eu- 
5160 he was ſometimes the next 

eir to the empire. See Treja. 

PRINeE Ss Senatus, an honour- 
able appellation given to that Se- 


— 


included” between the two parti- 
tions of the Roman camp, in which 
were erected altars and ſtatues of 
the gods, and in which, perhaps, 
were lodged the chief enfighs al- 
together, ſuch as the dran 
and the Fiete. ee en en 
Pisos ERS, amongſt the Ro- 
mam, were fettered aud 'tonfined 
in a ſingular” manner. One end 
of a chain, that was of a % 
dious length, was fixed about the 
right- arm of the priſoner, and 
the other about the leſt atm of a 
ſoldier.” Thus a ſoldier waz con- 
pled "to the priſoner, and every. 
where attended yo ow this 
Manilius alludes, i 
1 l ina 
ML 434 - 0% wut 30 
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ee ene . 
„„ eh 
Net hoe p 7 CANE ery 


died; he? bs made is in- 


comparable apology before A 
Kikg Agrippa,' — Bernice. ö * 
at 


was this which gave peculiar p 
to his eloquence, 'when he held up, filts, 


his" irons, and” faid; % Would to 
1555 that not only” You, butalfo all 
at hear me this day, were not 


ano but altogether ſuch as 1 am, 


except theſe Bont... 
Sometimes the priſoner was gal. 
tened to two ſoldiers, one on each 


ſide. St. Paul, at firſt; was thus 


confined; and in this manner alſo 
was” St. Peter confined by Hero 4 
Agrippa. See As xxi. 33. and 
Ai. 6. 

Pen WI Freter ür the Re- 


nan Equites who eompoſed the ca- 


valry. © The Probatio was annual, 


and conſiſted of a diligent enquiry 


into the lives and manners of the 
Equites,' and an examination into 
their plight of body, ſtate of- their 
arms, condition of their horſes, &c. 

PrxoBOLIUM, was a kind of 
ſpear made uſe of by the Romans 
in hunting the wild boar. 

 PROBULEUMA, TEN, A a- 


mog the p ed was a decree 


or vote of the Art ES 8 or Senate 
| of Athens. This 


ecree could not 


eee amon Ns 


mans, were 3 beine e 


eff pecially win narters or and. 
18 cam E 
traders, oY reſided ; for thay were 
not Allowed to mix with the fol- 
diers, unleſs when the enemy was 
uear. * N 


© what'provinces they had à mind tb/ 


2g 8 
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bir; a ſolemn ſacrifce offered years 7 
ly to Minerva by che Benign Mi" 


giſtrates, When the 3 ring betet 
to make its firft à e 


"Pro-consv ts, 1 ile . 


mays were the _ 9 0 Fi of-" 
ficers, and f divided . int” 
r forts — Lo 1 bei, Con- 
bad Hess office pio toſo nge 
bo the legal time. — 2. Sue 
eing in a private tation before,” 
were inveſted wich, this hoyour 
either for the government: of bb 


. provinces, or the command in War, 


3. Such as immediätely upon the 
expiration of their Con/ul/Þips went 


Protonſuls into the provinces,. is | 


th le 70 of the commonwealth. 2h 
1 och goverpours as in the rinjes 
of the empire were ſent into thoſe" 
vinces which fell 10 the 
ge h ik aac 1 
e third kind m re, * 
enjoyed the name and prop 
2 and mall l be be 


def cribed. 


The — then, was a ma- 


giſtrate ſent 2 govern a provipce 
with a conſular and extraordingr 


power. 'The Confills elect at the | 


time -of election, chofe by lot 


dvern, at the expiration of thei / 
-onfulſhip, in the quality of Pro- 
conſuls : it 
got leave of ch be oo eople, procured” 
enate, and Tal 


a et 500 the city in a kind er 
Len ith” 
rods, and axes, and xtten ed by | 


pomp, preceded by 
his friends t6 ſome diſtanes from 


Rome. His equipage conf fin * To 


0. char ing-hotſes, ma 


cterks, ſecretaries, de, vas Ealed 


„(o ow 


* 
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FRO 
bis Fiaticum, and 
WF expence- reg Proconful 
with. 1 into his province 
a number 585 .young men of 
to learn iN trade of war, 
and to form his court; theſe were 
Called Contabernalet. His admi- 
5 a began on the very day 
8 arrival. 
Ee te ſpent in the execution of 


11; bufineſs, the ſammer in the 


exerciſe of his military authority. 
By virtue of his edicts he ordered 

E. things. relating to Tribune, 
taxes, contributions, &c. 
Pretorium he received petitioners, 
heard complaints, granted writs 
under his ſeal, &c. In the Fræ- 


torium, or Palace, alſo be ſome - 


times decided caſes of equity and 
juſtice, in a private manner; but 
the moſt eral method was to 


þ 1 we matters of that kind 


8 in the Common - Hall. 
proceſſes were to be in all re- 
been the ſame as thoſe at Rome. 


This office laſted no longer than 


one year, at the expiration of 
Which the Pro- conſul had only thir- 
ty days allowed him for his Sorta 


tio Reue. He either met his ſuc- 
7% aſide, and reſigned his charge in - 
. bis hands, or left a deputy. in 


room to perform the ceremony 


of reſignation, havivg firſt. made 


up his accounts, and left them in 


writing in the two chief cities of 


the pes, He" was alſo 3 
within ays to give inchis 
2 into the Able treaſury. 
and his whole conduct E 
8 n : h 
_ © Pro-ponſuls ; bad: all the: enſgas 
of a Cenjul 
ru. 3 the ivory ſceptre, the 
| mar thn z but they had n 
| an fix Li gor. 8 


"x 


ver during the Common< 


; but, tin 


vided at che niſhed. 


nagement of the e 


The winter be Sas 


In his 


| ten 
dered away 


power, viz. the Cu- 


$ is a ſtate of the Pi confor : 


: the Enperer:, 
is r h altered * nr 


PRO 
Auguſtus Grided, Fe oe 


vinces into two part iving on 
to the management Fry the people 
le, 


diſ. and reſerving the other to him 


Fro - conſult were then. deprived of 
their military power, an * 


4 ROCUBITORES, . b N 

a name gi ien to,t . 
viſion of their 8 called Ve- 
liter; becauſe, When the enemy 


was near, they always ſormed the 


ont · guard. They were alſo called 
TgaurIncvallss, or the forlorn hops, 
becauſe they were molt expoſed to 
danger. See Valin. 
\PRocuraTORES; under the Ro- 
man Emperors, were.. officers ſent 
into the Province to regulate the 
f revenue, receive it, and 
diſpoſe of it as the Emperor direct. 
ed, Such an officer was Poxtius 
Pilate in Juden; but, becauſe the 
eavs were looked. upon as a re- 
ellious people, beſides his autho- 
rity over the revenue, he was in- 
veſted with all the power of a; Pro- 
conſul, eve a power of life and 
death. Theſe officers, were gene- 
rally diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Procuratores Caſaris.  . 
3 in the Reman 
courts o judicature, wete proper- 
ly ſuch lawyers as aſüſted N. Alain. | 
tiff in proving, or the defendant 
in Brag himſelf from the mat- 
ter oß fact alledged. They are of- 
nfounded with: the Advocate. 
RODICALS, by 2 decree of the 
Emperor Adrian,.it they had ſquan- 
their eſtates, were to 


be publi ty whipped 1 oe RT 


of the Amphitheatre, and d then dif- 


miſſed to' go where. 
Before this decree; tho 
3 their tortunbs hy 
de, and con debrs. 
wh ch they were not capable of 
diſcharging, either became their 
Oy: 8 Ares, or Joſt alt. their. 
| e, 


; 1 3 
: 


bo had 
their EX 
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5 themſelves. 


Among the Greeians, thoſe who 
had waſted their patrimony, for- 
feited their right of being buried 
in their father's ſepulchres, and 


dmeir bodies, if they died in debt, 


became the ty of their cre- 


ditors, and - might be by them 


wichbeld from burial till ſatisfac- 


tion was made. | 
, Pozo as As 


Magiſtrates, who had the firſt ſeats 
at the public afſemblies, and 
whoſe ofict it was to propoſe at 


each aſſembly the things to be de- 


liberated and determined. 
Their office always. ended with the 
meeting. Their number was nine, 


ſo long as the Tribes were ten in 


number. 


Probes Ta 3 in the. te toy 


diſtiaction of days, were thoſe days 
which were. allotted for the civil 


buſineſs of men. They were di- 
vided into Fafts, Comitiales, Cam- 
| n, Stati, and Præliares. 


PaOTMNAs MA, certain pre- 
paratory exerciſes perſormed by all 
thoſe who themſelves to 
contendin the Olympic game:. 

5 roas ECT1O. 3 

niſhment- in upon parri- 
ds It uſually went by the 
name of Caleus. See C and 


' Parracide. . 


e of the, * 


ſabdivifons of the fixth «claſs of 


Roman They were ſo 

5 could contribute 

ery little — of 

8 by way of taxes; it was 
therefore 


5 intended that they ſhould 
ſock the Commonwealth with 
men, and by their procreative fa- 
culties, labour at once to promote 


both the ſtrength and population 


of their country. The word isde - ſchools 
rived from . an offsp 14 
The other ſabe 


« 


N A. the 


 1ſiahs: 


cm, Was A 


23% 


called 
um e 
ow heads . their eſtates. _ 


hOLOGIA, was a ſeftival 218 | 
brated in Laconia. before the ga- 
thering of the fruits. 
| Promacata, afcilivalin which 
the Lacedemonians. crowned theme 


ſelves with-reeds. 


+ $45 
\PROMET HI As. an n 6. 
tival i in honour. of Prometheus. 
was celebrated wich 5 
in memory of his hayiag &rit 
. men the ule. of fre. 
ROPHETS, perſons who foretel 


future events, The term 13 _ 


cularly applied... to thoſe in 
men, among the {/eaelites, 
were commilioned by God to de- 


clare his will and purpoſes to that 


people. We hate in the Old Tele 


tament the writings of ſixteen Pro- 
phiets, four of whom were called 
the Greater, and twelve the Le- 
ſer : The greater Prophets ate, 
ſeramiab, Ezchicl, Daniel. 
The leiſer Prophets are, Ho/ca, 
Joel, Amos, OBadiab, Mich,, Je- 
nab, Nabum, Habatkuk,. Zephani- 
ab, Haggai, Zicharigh, Malachi. 
The moſt uſual wan by which 
God communicated himſelf to the 
alfointia ned ks ily ie 0 
intim will by dr 
and noctur: en. crances, and | 
As the nations round A the | 
Fewvsr had their, oracler-and arts of 


| divination, which the law of Maes 


ſtrictly probibits,: and. as Ln > 21 


were a ſtiff - necked ? 
ready to adopt the * —9 5 
3 there ſeems to | 


of eſtabliſhin 
N ae . ing meg to. : 
vent their om the 


Samael where oon pie mene 
* 
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— 04s ty nas 6 - - =_— 
* 
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Fo bre do gel : 
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And pieey, the 
ly them for the 
reteption vf the prophe tieal ſpirit. 


Here the ſcholars ſat at their ma- 


ſtet's feet, and received prophe- 
cies from his mouth. pe Radente 


were called Sons" of the Prophets, 


and had ſome venerable ng 


as their preſident. Phe prineipa 
of theſe academies were at Bet; 
Pie and Sg; there ors 
alſo"in 'J=zab, particularly 
xt "he ren within the ſecond 
of the city.— When a Pro- 


8 pher Grit 0 80 upon his office, 


me think he was anointed with 


Qi, like Kings and Priefts ; others 


ethe ceremony of inangura- 
tion to have been the putting over 
his ſhoulders the phrophetic man- 
the. or upper garment. of lamb- 
ſein; © Hair-cloth,” tied with a lea- 
thern' girdle aboat he body, was 
worn next the fein. 
The prophetic bir being der 


chm mda, the Sanbeurim, to pre- 


vent impoſtors, uſed this method 


. of trial: If a Prophet propheſied 


good, and it came not to paſs, he 
was condemned. If an undoubt- 


ed Prophet gave him ey, -he 
Was received as If be pro- 
pheſied evil, and e evil did not 


come to paſs, his- credit was not 
hurt; becauſe Gd is merciful, 
— might withhold his threaten- 

ed judgments, as in the caſe” of 


| Hed ttah and of Nineveh,” = 
"The diet, the dreſs, | 10 the 


dwellings of Prophets were gene- 
ally funple and mean. 
opbecy' nd smong the 


_ they ſubſtituted'a piece of 


e ſuperſtition in the toom of 
it; called BAU, or the Dangh- 
ter he Votes. See Dur b. 5 

Prophetie in general are ft 
poſet'to have had a double ſenſe, 
and a double 
ſenſe referred to, and had its ace- 
compliment about the time when 


tion : ote | 


TH EET? 


_ ny a relation te 
times and events, to hieb ap- 
lies in a ſomewbat allegorical 
anner. As to the aveomplith- 
te of particular prophecies, 
we find endleſs diſputes among 
critics und interpreters eoheerning 


them; and there are few modern 


events, of any conſiderable note, 
but one interpreter or other finds 
to be the completion of ſome Serip- 
ture prophecy.” But - tho” much 
darkneſs reſts. upon the ſubject in 
general, yet it muſt be allowed 
that the hecies, e to 
the Mefiah, were remarkably fol- 


filled in Jeſus Chriſt, - || 15 


The nature of the pretences 
which the Greeks and Romans made 
concerning their ſkill in predict- 
Ing future events, may be found 
under their proper heads. See 
* Augury, Diele, __— 
cles. © * 

PaorixAr 10, a particular me- 
thod of drinking, which-prevail- * 
ed at entertainments among the 
Greeks, It was thus; the maſter 
of the feaſt todk a large cup, filled 


it, and then drank: of the whole, 


or a part, ſendipg the cup with 
the remainder (if there e ra- 


' mainder) to the perſon whom he 


named; the rules of godd - fellow - 
ip required that he, to hom it 
was ſent, ſhould drink all that re- 
mained; or, if che cup was drank 


_ 6F, take another of the ſame se. 


The perſon” who ⁴ ent the cup was 
faid gor, and he who receiv- 
ed it altrrpott wer cet. Ide pre- 
boar yr 8 erally Art}; wile a- 
ut towards t⸗ 
18 ae ed +51; 
In the 45 tar wet * perſon's 


up- health was'drank,' which ' way ex- 
preſſed by the word his _ 
method of chice 4 FER 
hag! to "bork Fi Ee Greek and 
Wie Claſh Inking. | 


Pao- 


* — rroamonean en — 
-— — — * - 


thi propbers wrote; we. other f 


* 


bn 


ere ben , nd. Seat, 
che covering of the Ark of the 
Covemint.* This cdveriug was of 
gold, and at its two ends were fix- 
ed two Cherubim of the fame me- 


tal, Which, by their wings extend- 


ed forwards, ſeemed to form a 
throne. for the "Majeſty of God, 
who in Scripture is repreſented as 
fitting between the \Cherwbims ; 
and 4 Ark itſelf was, as it were, 
his footſtool, It was from hence 
that God gave his oracles to M/, 
or to the Prieſt that conſulted him. 
"PrOPRMTOR, among the Ro- 
mans, was 'a Magiſtrate: who had 
all the authority of a Prator, and 
the ſame enſigus of honour.” In 
the early times of the Common- 
wealrh thoſe Pretors, who had the 
command of provinces, and con- 
tinned in power beyond the time 
fixed for the continuance of the 
Prætorſbip, aſſumed the name of 
Pro- prætors, tho' their authority 
remained the ſame as before. A- t 
bout the year of Rome be, the 
Pretors ele& began to divide the 
Pretorian provinces by lot, as the 
Conjuls did the Conſular ; and at 
the expiration of their offices re- 
tired to their reſpective govern- 
ments, under the title of Pro-jre-/ 
tors.. Their creation, their en- 
trance on their governments, and 
the whole courſe of their admini- 
ſtration were exactly ſimilar to 
thoſe of Pro-confauls.” They had ſix 
Lictom, and the ſame — of 
Faſces. In the time of Aug, 
the Nxo- prætors got the my — 
of the; Pro-confuls in re 
power, being 7 ——·[˖ 
tary command, and.catitinuing 1 — 
office during the Emperor's: N 
fue. Sce Pro- conſale: 847 © 


Pu 0-Qu r among the Re- Hebrews ack Oo edged 1 


mans, was the Queffor's Lieme- 
| — or the n Who performed 
his oſſice for hi 


mongſt the 


from his proviace to Rowe; before 


a ſucceſſor was ehoſen in 0 
See tet a Oy 
. in the 1 0 
and Roman theatres; was the fluge 
or place before the ſcene, where 
the Pulyitum Rood; into whick the 
actors came from behind the _— 
to perform. See Theatre 
Fos A EUE TEUR 


an ; 
, among the Greets, Was n 


4 of rejoicing, kept wenn he 
married woman” went to chu bir 
with her baſban-de. 
PRosc iir, a bandes hy 
off among the — ry which had 
ſome analogy to or raw e 
The names of the Proferius; ur 
perſons fuffering unde pr 
tion, were fixed up in tablètũ 2 
Forum, to the end chav ae 
be brough t to Jaſtive; à rewerd 
being ſed is thoſe that'tobk 
an — to thoſe! 
— nected 1. * was: bot 
poſitive ditto, bat it %s 
compelling g perſons i to become eK. 
iles; 950 5 6 Lcenping sers 
from 7 conſequences, „See 
proſcribed 2500 Knights and 8e. 
nators at once. If proſeri beg pero” 
ſons: did not a appear, - eſtates 
were confiſcate! 25 4 hor Men 
of their guilt! 


0 . N 


— 


Prost z tr Shouts 


or renounces one 4 40 _ 
brace and profi —— . 
— went by 
this name came to dwell . 
their country, + or bs Enibrg6ed 
their religi jon, not re 
birth; and in the New * 1 — 
they are ſometimes ee 4 3 
Iyter add ſometimes Gene. ie yo 
of Prgfely ter, viz. Pros sf the” 
Ga, 71 PN tet 92 * 


The Fra- gu Profe Nelyter of tht Gate were ſuch as'* 


lar vas nor deputed n ſerved aud worſhipped de was 
W3E.2 


God, 


ms 
3 _ 


' 
. ö "I" 
; 
4 » % N : P " 
9 8 * * 

- * 
4 4 . bs. 4 =, cy lad _ l wm" 4 
nr ꝗ d e T 
- mY 2 = - " - : 5 P 


"3 PRI #8 vba people: of. 


| I of their converſion, and 
Ong: do ir- 


- 
>= 


patents, or in g 


thougbt to ha 
_ _ to eternal. 


* tos 8 
L 1 y 


A 


precepts 
delivered to the children of Noah, 


8 jo withantobliging themſelves to ir- 


cumciſian,.or any other ceremony 


of the Law. The precepts given 


= the ſons of Noah are aid to be 


theſe: To obey Magiſt 


rates 


_ Guard againſt the worſhip of falſe 


a, ſuperſtition, and ſacrilege—. 
blaſphemy and perjury - 


| Hoes of inceſtuous and unnatural 


* — Murder, maiming, 
aſjon, of blood. either. 
3 . are pro · 
are ts. 

ing, and. ying—And,. lady, they 
are i. "hole. | pe . 


n eati £ 
22 055 Pro elytes 


Gate, if they cher ed abe t 


TED: 


cepts.. and prohib itions, were 
ve juſt, protenſions, 
k the Athenians; was any patrom to 


life, 
+ The Projebres of Juliet are och 
ere 8 = Judaiſin, Who. 
dengaged themſelves 5 
circumcifion, and ob bare 
layer Mae, Theſe Were 
20 all che. Nd Fg 


this, world amt WW 
Ergſelrtes of 5 Kind 
exatuibed as 5 8 


mit- 


kelly yu 


approved, were 
cumciſion, and a 


Mads, when 
the wound 


| healed, rhcy ore 


admitted by. baptiſm. , 
5 Ne Sir; 


tbe. con 
eir 00 


4 without. 


nate reſoſal, the concurrence. of the 


an oplation of two e or 


received 


officers of f justice. Aftet adi 
2 5 Dink nhe th 755 

d Q 
— Pom Be, 4 Le 


and anew ſubſtantial ſorm. 
* aa of the Gate aro the bane. 


N 


ewhole 


e719», failed; or negl 
Id, | tron, 40 action was brought — 


1 So 
daptized. Women Pro/e ten Wore 
pla. was the ceremony 


Ralbint the dead wear the door, till tbhbe 
time of cheir ĩnterment; wich their 


8 15 


with CS quithin * . ; 
Corned of Tuftice were allo; call- 
ed Projelztes of the Covenant and 
Profelytes nh v obteouſagſt.; The 
word Preſelyte is derived ane: Tv 


arp ee eee 


„ ee places of | 
| amongſt the Zexws, ſuppoſed to have 
been nearly the ſame as their na- 
e 5 — the $ ee were 
places, and originally in 
Ge cities; whereas the Proſeacher 
were ont of the cities, upon — | 
banks of rivers, &c, and had n 
covering, except pethaps the be 
of ſome trees, or a few 


1 


any ani-, leries. Ia a Pro/euche every. — 


ayed apart for himſelf, as in the 
Temple. The word is derived from 
T&F; raver. See Synagegue- 

Poss, ctrporaſns, among 


whoſe” protection ſojourners com- 
mirted themſelves, and in whoſe 
name they tran ſacted buſineſs. He 

was. allowed to demand ſeveral ſer- 
vices of chem, in which if they 
to chuſe a 


and, on conviction, 

krheir goods v confiſcated, dee 

Dee 4 nd tidy au fit 
8 See Harlotr. 
PaoraAs ts, in the ancient Dra- 

mn, was the firſt of. the fou: where. | 

of a Comic ar T * ee wW 

in the ſeveral 


the Polemarch 


ooh. 74 their characters mimated; 8 | 
Funder *r ſubjeRiof-the piece 
ears of age canld not hecome entered 


poſed and 
upon. It mighü reach as | 


Tl far as our two firſt acts. Where 
» the Prota/iriended, the Bfird/i be- 


gan- Ses Wis Drama, K 
— — the Greets, © 


of laying. out 


feet ouewards;: on which uceount 
the »'called' them Ne. 


** as entled by tue 
| Larius 


. Latins, Colloratio. Ses celle, 

| Rn, and Funeral. 
PROrRYGIIA, a Grecian feſtival 

in honour of Bacchus, l 


* — airs Ty; rep yog 
vines, belonging to the 
Roman empire, were foreign'coun- 


tries of large extent, which, upon 
their being entirely reduced under 


the Roman dominion, were new 
modelled, according to the plea- 
ſure of the conquerors,” and ſub- 
jected to the command of annual 

vernors, ſent from Rome, being 

jable to Tuck raxes'and contriĩbu- 
tions as the Senate he ſit to 
require. The larger Provinces” 


were governed by Pro- and 
and the tefs" by "Pro! orf 
ſe Neueste which behaved 


well, and patiently ſubmitted to 
che yoke, were often allowed to 
make uſe of their ohn donſtitutions, 
and ſometimes excuſed from pay. 

ing tribute: Thoſe that were re- 
ſtactory and obſtinate, met with 
a degree of ſeverity anſwerable to 
their conduct, and were ſeverely. 
taxed. © Hence the diſtinctive ap- 
pellations of Provincia Inmunes, 


and Provincia Vettigale. The tri- 


bute eracted from the provinces was 
of two ſorts, certain and ancertain. 
The certain tribute was called Si- 
pendium; the uncertain was what 
aroſe from the Portorium, Scriptu- 
ra, and Decuma. See Stipendium, 


The Roman provinces in 
times of the emperors were of — 
ſorts, Pruwinciæ Cz/aris and: Pro. 

incizs Seratns The firſt or im 
poem Proviſices were ſuch as the 
| petor, for reaſons of — 

reſerved for his o] admini 

or the adminiſtration of "thoſe 
8 wound he ſhould think -proper to 

nt; The other, or Pre- con- 
1 provinces were och as were 
-left to the government of Pro- con- 
12 ad wee, noms accordy | 


Gu rea a 2s 
nian magiſtrates who preßded i - 
+ the Senate.” Their aut 
fitted chiefly in r the 
Senate, hie for che moſt 

done ones every day (fe ivels' . 


to a common 
houſe, in order to give zoditnece, 
in which they Genet fnerifice we 
had © their diet together. 1 
common-hall Where they 
bled was coffed Pf s. 
The" Protans' wete eledict cat 
of the Sede Which confilled of 
Daves $6” 9 choſen for. 3 
be and manber of their 
election was this: The names of 
the 7 riber were thrown into ong 
veſſel, irh nine black beans, 9 
a white bean into a bother? *the 


| Tribe, whoſe fortune it was 26 be 


drawn together with the White 

bean, prefided frtt; and the 

in the order in which they were 

drawn, for their proportion Ache vo 

hart mA — divided into ten 
9 ys each; but this 

Aviſion l ſhorr'of the year; and 


how the ſupetnumerary days were 


employed authors are fot agreed,” 


When the number of Tie 
encreaſed to 12 each of the'F "I 


faxes prefided a foll nionth. 
Decuma, Portarium, Seriptura. 


Pax TANTUH, Was 1 4 1 
e. building at Abet wherethe'coon; 
cil of the PH afſembled; ud 
where thoſe who trad rendered 
nal ſervice to the Com monweal % 
were maintained"at the” 
—— See my fates.” 


N 5 a na 
e to N Mn. 
thoſe Leiden called P 


non 


who took care of 105 Is fire, | 


received their” name. +7 | 
_ N n 
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4 PSEPHOMANCY yd 


—_ from i to 402 
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Jenn, "ho. called. i 
See e 


Probuenma.: 


See Probuleuma, 


gies 2 
divinagioa by Josa,, the, mt 
 Cleromancy.... r 1 . 
RN: A 2 iven 40 

things made 1 75 by dhe 
. wing. 4 2 
and in their. çomputations, 32 
ones, ſhells; beans,.; &c-, 
' The Pjaphi, ig. calculations. — 
all of the ſame colopr.; but in ſuf- 
part Were white aud part 


ve black. The fabi amongſt o 


rhe Remus were called Calculi and 
Tabella, viz. tables, 5 e 


Ta blets. - 7 fr: 


+ Phe Erb. uted at public g; 
frequently called C 


22 


of 
z-. they . were marked. with. 


— und, uſed thus: Suppoſe 
twenty. bla ready to engage, 
7 Caleul were thrown into a, 


filver urn, every two. of: whach were 

* with the se {ame numerical, 
pon draw- 
ing thoſe who got the lame npm- 
hers, were to engage together. 


: —.— combatauts were called 


gramm, Sce Honngrammi. , 
erna, among the 


1 . b. was, one. who played on 
| thara. without. aging * 


t to it. See e 06 
PAYCHOMANCYT cies. of 
in which I dead ape 
. only in airy forme, to 1 


Necrumancy. 


Tiwaxss, 


int de. required; 
— O's this A divioation is 
 fometimes called mung. See 


5 Þ * 4 
Nins, were old amen s among the Re 
_ amonglt the Greeks, to whom the mans, were fa n 
facved href Lax commiued. e Fan wed 
eee r o be in, collecting ſuch "fach N. 
widows a thoſe who wat were hateful tothe — here 
| veſlal. fre. at Rogue A (vir were. tyo forts of e . 
ers general. of the, ee 
ha Hh PR great . 
_— 


„ or ee the 
lower order, who. were. looked up- 
on gut 


e N and pick-. 
he Zewws 2 
Hd om themſelves w 8155 free · 
8 to & ublican in 
Tr: Ao — 2 ene 
ind. and po! | 


ö Tan 5 Wai „ 
Le he Wi to their x re 


ated.idea af their. A 
| Tia, Publicans were,not by 
90 5 allowed to come into the 


To of Synagogues, A 
1400 5 1 40 te | 


23 23 — extortion, to 
which i ablicans: had, ſtrong 
temptatians, the Roman: Jan re · 
mes, eek that whenever any of that 
of farmers were convicted of 
that offence,.. they. hog « reſtore 
four times the REY What. they 
had extorted. Lo t r 
alludes; le xix. 8. Foy oil 
„Putbus. See Roxin 
PUGHLARES am net the 
man, were tablets. meared.. 292 
Wax, in order to 5 MID, upon 
with dhe Styles, ... . ä 
were generally oſ Ke „ſome - 
times they were made Citron, 
ſometimes of ivory, and ſometimes 
of parchment, Hamer calls them 
II. vii, 169. A* . 
e e they were i 
ore the 7. rajan, War. — 4 — were 
covered with wax, that what was 
written upon them might the more 
caſily be corrected, altered, or 
eraſed ; for this purpoſe, one —. 
of . hc Stylus, or. Ag: anfiry- 
met 


* * ama — cs — 


FUL 


N bestens help tes. Aae den 
flat; the fir} being, intended for; 
the formation of the characters, 


and the ſacond for making the ne 
ceſſary eraſures. See Shun, 
Pub anus, à name given b. 
| die Rewaur 00 the: Augur O0 higher than the: . enchy 
am, and dre u conjectures uf fu+ nearly anſwered tu what we: call 
4 en rr ye the ſacred-chack- th as di 
ans, ept in a particular cop. fon Pit an * 
that very puspoſe, This agu, Fabi allo den 
uſaalh en to con ſult them ear deſk, or, pulpit, . 
in the W — tadts e 0 * 
commanded fence, he the them tions, an t Is reched their 
down a hand ful of crumbs; — works.., - if A Ts 
corp, and then let out the chi birsea rien, in Roman - 
ens from their confinement. If antiquity was a fee paid to ſurvey- 


they ſeemed indifferent to the. 
meat, paſſed by it 1 
or ſcuttated it with their win 
or pat» x it was an unlue 

If, on the contrary, they: 
leaph badly out of the penn, fell 
greedily to the meat, ſo as, in 
their impatience, to let ſome of it 
drop from their beaks upon the 


vement, there was aſſurance 


| — ol ſucceſs. The crumbs fal- 
ling to the ground were called vi- 
budium, quaſi terre pawvium or ter- 
ripawium, from ſtriking the earth, 
from che old verb pavio, 10 trie. 
It was in the power of the Palla- 


rius, by previouſly feeding. or ſtarv- 


ing the birds, to give what omen 
he pleaſed: Claudius Pulcher ſeem- 
ed indeed to think ſo, when he 
ordered the chickens to be thrown. 
into the ſea for diſcountenancing 
his ſcheme of engaging the enemy, 
* if they will not eat, re be, . 
ſhalh drink.“ 

Pullarius is alſo a W e given 40 
the perſon who was appointed to 

keep the ſacred chickens. e 

Age Aagury, c. 
Por A Veſtis, was an habit 


people among the Romans by way 
of mourning. The colour of it 
Was Macke or ee and in form 


generally. worn by the common 


it reſembled, cha Lene, a 


eth dd Bae 1. 


ors for the oe, ſweat and dui 
9 the ex xecution.., 
their ets 1770 fightfies, a 
cerrain, ſom exatted of the provine 
cif cities by their garriſons,. 


' Purvinantra, werecuthionson 


which the ſtatues of the gods were 
reclined round the tables in the 
Roman temples, in times of pub- 
lic rejoicihg, or general humilia- 
tion; for by way of expreſſing 
their joy or averting impending 
. it Was 3 thy 
give t 8 à treat, WAIC 
called hy 2 6c or \Epulums 
The winiſters..who conducted the 
ſolemn farce were called Apnlones: 
See Epulones, . 
_— Rd Fab WF. * ee 
152 5 Caps: make j — 
to a 
ſtatues. of : ſeveral, . K 
lay them on enſhions. a 
PUNiS4MENTS; among «the 
Jews, were of various ki 


of which are here ſet down Cruche- 
fixio0, hangings ſtoping, burning, 


the haſtinado, precipitation, dega - 
pitation, tearing in Pte . ſawing 
aſunder, plucking off 
plucking cut the 77 1AÆ—-˖ 


the nee 


— 


„take down bes 


= 


* 
. 
—— — r 4 
AY 
74 


run 
of theſe puniſhments, 


Va — 


— 


it muſt be allowed, mw not Jews = 
rt 


bat 1 thought p to in 
them, as 


; this eir- 
comſtance gives | them a title ꝛ0 be 


*s mentioned in this place. 


The peinetpaf zd mot uſual 
poniiſhments | amongſt the Aibe- 


4 aiant were Aru, or public infa-. 


my; Aden, ſervitude j/ "Eruzala, Tetaliatio 


derning in the hand or forehead; 

Dru, engraving* che crithinal's | 
Sende upon 4 iner; Ane, 
chainz, Which were of various 


5 Firdr! Oum, exile; e 
9 


aſtraciſm, which was a particular 
pit of banihment. See 8 Araciſin. 


"Capita? puniftimen ts per 


the Greeks in general were, Zipcc, 


the word 3 Anvogena, ſtoning; 
4 Kalaxgnunopo;, preczpitation from 


a rock. ; Kalamowrioucs, drowning 
in the ſen z Sagunto, poiſon ; 
BapaJgey, throwing into a deep pit; 


| Tuma nog, beating to death with 


* hanging 3 TT, 


"8 e peinipat milicary puniſh- 
tents: were thoſe inflicted upon 
ſoch as had refuſed to ſerve, and 
foch as had deſerted their ranks. 


Offenders ef theſe kinds were 


obliged to ſit in ehe Forum in a fe- 


male habit, for three days, and 


were excluded from the temples 
and aſſemblies. Runagates always 


foffered death. Among the Lace- 


demonians to looſe their backlers, 
was no leſs diſgraceful than to quir 
their ranks ;/ and he that ran away 


way at every man's merey, and no 
man 


mercy- upon im: He 
was obliged to wear a naſty patched 
kahit' of various colours, and to 
dave bie beard half ſhaved, half 
nſhaved, He was not allowed'to 


| Rand" upon the defenſive ' when .- 
abuſed und inſulted. No perſon 


| 9 to * * bis 
pet 


I So Ga nbd. 
- _ Oidand 4 New C. 


„ 
aamlly. —— | 


running away, that mothers 
rally atone for" the crime, 


"ſtabbing their guilty dun“ _ 


firſt meeting. 

"+ Among it- the Ronan, eight Sif- 
ferent puniſhments; were in uſe, 
viz. Damaum, or a fine; Vincula, 
or er and ſetters; Ver- 
bera, are rear Av iT alio, 


public 


name:; £xilium, baniſument; Ser- 
diu, bondage; Mort, death. As 
belonging to this laſt mentioned 
puniſhment 'we may reckon Per- 
euſſio Seturi, or beheading; Strax- 


- galatio, or ſtrangling ; Præcipita- 
' No e Rebery, or throwing the cri- 


minal beadlong from à part of 


the priſon called Robar ; Dejecid e 


rupe” Tarpeia, or throwing down 
from the Tarpeian precipuce; in 
crucem adio, or crucifixion; Pre- 
Jeckio in praſuentem: or throwing a 
3 E up in a fack; into the 
or ſome neighbouring lake. 
Thie poniſhment was commonly 
called Culeus. See Cullen, &c. 
Beſides theſe: puniſhments now 


mentioned, which prevailed du- 


ring the free ſtate of Rope, there 
were others invented or adopted 
under the Emperors,” and freely 
inflicted upon the tirlk Chriffrans ; 


the moſt conſiderable of theſe 


were the condemnations ad Ludes ; 

ad. Metalla, ad Beftiar, | and the 
moleftia Tunica. © See Ad _ 

Ad Metalla, &c. ; 

The puniſtments te. 


Ix infleted upon the Rowan ſol- 


iers for negleQ of duty. &. were 
the wites ; admonitio fuftiumz deci- 
mation; degradation; givihg them 
barley, inftead of thein allowance 


of Wheat; taking away their belt; 
making them ſand, whilſt the reſt 
ſat; and, for cownraicey! blood- . 


letting. See Vi "_ ee 1 6 


\ Hum, & ec. + 


8 K . IS e 


ce 4 , F : , 


words {ig bent A bt. 


The Zewi/b doctors, o 
allowed the people to drink wine: 


/ v 
7 0 - 


55 a the 


Lots. It is eti mes 
E. pur or bur e which 
This feaſt 


ane by Mordecat,, in me- 
mory of che deſiveranee which the 
Fews received from the wicked 


attempts of Hamaz, before whom. 


lots Were caſt day by day, and or ſome juice pf the ich Mtr. 
month by month, far the deſtrue - 


tion 50 that people. It be hon. 
the 14th day of 772 5 


On theſe two 


the Synagogues, In that 

Dok d ere are A0 fa fages: Where 
in the reader raiſed hi 

made. a. dreadful howling. The 

names af the ten ſons of . 

755 repeated quick, without ta- 

bceath, to ew that they were 


oyed- in à moment; and as 


ren as the name of Haman him- - 


5 occurred, the 9 hi 1 


oo to knack and beat, the boards 
benches of the Synagogues v Wi g 


their fits, or with hammers, as 


they were ſtriking the man him- 
ſelf. A great ſtone was ſometimes 


brought intd the Synagogue, With 


the name of Hamas Written upon 


it, Which they beat and broke to 
bo with other ſtones, While the 
8 


* of Eber was reading. A 


bet was often built at this feaſt,. . 
on Which they burnt a man of was a ſm i kind of chi TH 


firaw, which' they calſed Haman.' 
ater times, 


till they could not diſtinguiſi be- 
tween ( curſed. be Haman, and 


lowed them alſo on the ſecond day 


of the feſtival to dreſs the men in 
women's apparel, and the women 
in the 7 7. — of men, contrary to 


an expreſs Wee nf the law, 
Deut. xxii. abs, | 


3 
14. 4 


"#4 


ar, and conti- 
nzed till the oy of the 15th, Eſther 

iii. 7. —ix. 
5 1 WY uſe 2 8 3 the book of 
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P:UrB 


Fl the Mera 
cem, and 


Porz, amon 
was held, in high 


the diſtinguiſhing: badge of "oa 


chief Magiſtrates of Rome, inſo- 


much that. pur Sura is pled figura- 


tively for the higheſt offices, and 
for the Imperial dignity. / Purple 
was very expenſive, eſpecially: the 
fineſt ſort,” The dye was the hlood 


The quality of the dye war very 


different accurding to the different; 
coaſts where the Mureꝶ was cauſhi. 

Before the Cæſars, purple was 
worn by matrons of the middle 


claſs, but it was prohiibized aſter - 


wards to all private perſons what»: | 
ever. Ia, Juda, in Grana, a 
is voice and in Name, the uſe of it has: been 

congned to the rich and gres my 


and it was: worn by Frinses. 
Potevtates by way, of, 


2 in the Claſſics are as ng 


urpura Alexand! ina, Funeral . 


2% A, Purpura Latons 


 Plibeia,. Furparu . | 
"The PEO hy . 
ca and Tyria were 20 moſt alas 


pura Hria. 


ble. Ser Marux. 
Puks gs, amon 


1 


were pouches or W 


rirdles, Hence tlie word zona 
Gankfed k botha girdle, and A mW 
See Girdle, Zonal * WW 4? 
Pura, among ine N 


over the ſpot chere a.thander-b 
had fallen“ Thus we read; of = 
teal Libinis, amd Pu Serien, 


© erected by Seribonus Libs by order 


of the Senat. 
curſed_ be Mordecal.“ They al- 


This ſacred; 9 


ing ſtood nigh the Rofra, And the 
Preetor*s 757 


ſame expreſſion, 3 
differ 5 55 aue in their * 


counts of Paten Libonis; 25 


1 21 ave” 
12 PM 


the Abet 2 
kets in 
the dupticarure' or folding of their 


ribuzal being cloſe by, 
is often ſignified i in authors by the © - 


diltinAign. 
The different ki kinds 8 wy | 


* 
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here given, is by far the moſt pro- 
bable. Some take it to have been 
a bank, near the ſtatue of Janus 
with three heads, others ſuppoſe 
it was the cover of a water-pit, 
others the brink of a well, others 


a har or tribunal. It was a place, 


however, much frequented by the 


» merchants of Rome. 


Fu ricbr , or Puticulæ, were 
ditches or holes in the earth, like 
wells, a little without the E/qui- 


line gate, in which the poorer fort 
of people were buried: Hence it 


became a nuiſance to the neigh- 
bourhood, for the removal of 


which Auguſtus gave the place to 
Maitrias, who built there an ele- 


gant: houſe,” and made beautiful 
283 as Horace inſorms us, 
Sat. viii. Lib. i. ver. 8. 
Pars 1A, an 4theniar feſti- 
val, ſo called ano Ts ei r 
ur, from boiling pulſe; the 
reaſon of which cuſtom, and ſome 
account of the ſolemnity, may be 


| given thus: Theſjeus, having Puri 
paid his vows to 


ed his father, 
Apollo on the ſeventh day of the 
month P aa en, for on that day 
the gh fy who returned fafe from 
Crete, made their entry into the 
_ City, and having put their pulſe 


and other proviſions, which they 


had yet remaining, into one com- 
mon pot, they boiled the whole 
together, and feaſted out of the 
common ftock, with much, rejoic- 
Ing. An olive branch, bound 
With wool, and crowned with all 
manner of fruits, &c. was carried 
in proceſſion, to ſignify that their 
poverty was now no more. The 


dlive branch, bound with wool, 


Was called Eiprowwn. The branch, 
when carried in honour of Apollo. 
_ was of laurel; when in honour of 


Minerva, it was of olive. When 


the ceremony was over, they erect- 


let againſt poverty. Some ſay this 
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feſtival was. obſerved in memory of 


. 
"Pranegrsion, an Athenian 
month, containing thirty days. 


Ie was the fifth. of the year, nf. 


wering to the latter half of our 
O ober, and the former half of 


November. The feaſt of Pyanepffa 


was celebrated in this month, and 
hence the reaſon of its name. See 
Month, Pyanepfia; rt. 
Pra, a name. given by the 
Romans to the funeral pile, Which 
Servius ſays was called Pyra before 
it was lighted, Rogas when the 
burning was begun, and Bufun 
after it was reduced to aſhes, See 
CCC 0 ͤ o 
 PyrGvs, among the Romans, 
was a dice-box, of the ſhape of a 
Modizs, open above, and with 
many ſhelvings of partitions with- 
in, ſo that 'when. the dice were 


thrown'into it. out of the Fritillum, 


they were turned ſeveral times be- 
fore they reached the bottom, in 
which there was an opening for 
them to fall through upon the ta- 
/ 


*Pynonor Were fre · balls, uſed 


both by the Greeks and Romans. 
They ſeem to have been the very 
ſame with the Malleoli. Set Mal- 
 Pynowancy, a ſpecies. of di- 
vination by fire. It was generally 
ractiſed at the altar, while the 
acrifice was burning, and conjec- 
tures. concerning futurity were 
drawn from the appearances exhi- 
bited by the flame, ſmoke, or 
eie 
PrarKice, or Pyrrhica Saltatio, 
a ſort of warlike-dance, ſaid to have 
been invented by Pyrrbis to grace 
the funeral of his father Achilles: 
Its original is by ſome referred to 
Minerva, by others to the Cery- 


Ne . bantes, and others again rag 140 
d it before their houſes as an amu- he La- 


to have been the ſame with 
dus Troje ; but its name ſuffi- 
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eiently indicates its inventor. The 


. maids together. 
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performance of this dance ſeems 
to have conſiſted chiefly in the 
nimble turning of the body, and 
the ſhifting every part as if it were 
done to avoid the ſtrokes of an 


times by a band of 
were always armed, and ſtruck 


in a ſort of muſical cadence. The 


motions required in this exerciſe, 
might be looked upon as a kind of 


training for the field of battle. 
Fn Pyrrbica is ſaid to be de- 
ſeribed by Homer, as engraved upon 
the ſhield of e a ap 


. '” 


-PyT#14, the Prieſteſs of Apol- 


-Y at Delphi, by whom hedeliver- 
ed oracles. She was fo called from 
_ Pythius, à name of that god, 


which is ſaid to have been given 
him on account of his victory over 
the ſerpent Pyt bon. | 


o 


The Pyrbia was at firſt required 


to be a young girl, but in later 


times ſne was a woman of fifty 


years of age. The firſt and moſt 
Phemonoe. 


famous Pyrhia was 
Oracles were firſt delivered by her 
in hexameter verſe. All the Pythias 
were to be pure virgins, and all of 


them delivered their oracles with 


great enthuſiaſm and violent agi- 
rations, ſitting on the cover of a 
brazen. veſſel, called Oaugg, which 
was mounted on a p, or three- 


legged ſtool. See Oracle, Tripod, 


wy PYTHIAN Games vere delebrat · 
ed in honour of Pythian Apollo at 


Delphi, a eity, which was likewiſe 


called ytho; hence the appella- 
tion of theſe 5 mes, and the ſur- 


name of Apollo. In early times 


the Pythian games were celebrated 
every nine years, and afterwards 


every five years. With this change 
the Amphiyons renewed them, af- 


tex they had been for a conſider- 


- 
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able while omitted. The dme 
celebration was the fixth day of 


the month called Byowg by the 


Delphians, and Oagyinay by the 
Athenians; anſwering to the latter 


| part of April and the beginning of 
enemy. It was performed by a he 2% ginning 


ny of young men, ſome-. 
pong men and- 
'Theſe dancers 


May. The Anpbictyens allo . 
the conteſt of the flute to that of 
the lyre, which had been of au- 
cient appointment. In the con- 


8 , ; © reſt of the flute they played the 
their weapons againſt their ſhields. 


Pythian Mode, or Nowos, in me- 
mory of | Apollo's victory over the 

ſerpent. Python. This made had 
five parts, rig, or the pre - 
paration for ſight; Efartipa, or. 
the firſt attempt; Kalaxenevomos; 

or his collecting freſh courage; 
Inypot xai Jaxlunoi, Or Apolle's in- 
ſulting ſarcaſms over the vanquiſh- 


ed monſter; Eaves 5, or the ſer- 
pent's expiring hifſes. Sometimes 
they danced to the ſound of the 
lyre, and the dance was divided 
into five parts, termed Hes, 
Kalaxoptvoig. The combats at the 


_ Pythian were the ſame. as thoſe at 


the Olympic games. Horſe - race, 


and chariot- races made par 
both. At the Wb 
were alſo prizes for intellectual 
merit, by way of encouragement 
to the cultivation of genius; | 
ize, when muſical excellence on- 
y was diſputed, was of filyer ur 
gold; but when gymnaſtie exer- 
ciſes were added, a crown of lau- 
rel, a branch of palm, or of beech, 
or ſome fruits, made the prize. 
See Olympic Cane. 
The firſt" inſtitution of the Py- 
thian games is, by. ſome, attri- 
buted to Amphityen, the ſon f 
Deucahon ; by others to Ag. 
non; by others to Diomede, and by 
others to Apollo himſelf, which 
ſeems. to. be the moſt general opi - 
nion, tho' a fabulous tranſaction 
is bat a poor foundation for a real 


Q. 


ſolemnity. 


Uaba ans, was the fourth. 

5 part of the Roman As; ſome- 
times it was called Teruntius 

or Triancis, becauſe it contained 
three dunces, or three twelfths of 
the . © Sees, Maney, &c. 
+ Quadrans is uſed for a fourth 


part of any Integer, when ſuppaſed * 


to be divided into > 
generally ſignifies three-twelſths 
of an aſtate, &c.. becauſe the R- 
mant made the ſame. diviſion, of 
their, property as they did of the 


f Lag TEL Cs ö ene 
\Quangar\ . Legio, literally 
pnzhes a ſquare Legion; and, in 
man. antiquity, denotes a Le- 
gion conſiſting of 4000 men. See 


Legion. .., . 
: Wld 19 , among the No. 
horſes, Which were harneffed all 
abreaſt, and not in pairs, or two 
and two. ü 5 | 0 | 8 
"'Quvapricarus, among the 
Romans, was a name ſometimes ' 
8 the Denarius, when the 
igure of the Puadrige was ſtamp- 
ed upon it. See Denariur. 
_ Quavatkemis, was a fort of 
ſhip of war, afſpecies of the Naves 
Longe uſed by the Romans, and 
alſo by the Greet. The Qrallri- 
remit were ſo called becauſe they 
had four banks of oars. See Cie. 
| „ ee among 
. the Romans, were informers, Who, 
| If their information was followed 
: = conviction, had the fourth part 
the confiſcated goods for their 
pains. Iaformers of this kind” 
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Mandatores.” See Delatio, Delator, 
Mandatores, Tuformirs, Sycophant- 

QYATUOR VII Fiarum Curan-' 
darum, among the Romans, were 
perſons —_— by the Cenſor to 
ſuperviſe the publie ways. 
"Qu e$1Tores, a name given to 
the Roman Pretors who, in their 


equal parts. It judicial capacity, took cognizance 


of erimes. The Pretor Urbanus 
and Prater Peregrinus took cog - 
nizance only of private cauſes; all 
the other Pretors, therefore,” were 
Puefitores. The name is derived 
a geren de crimine. See Pretor. 
Duwfitores Parricidii wel rerum 
Capitalium, were Magiſtrates diſ- 
tinct from the Prirtors, till about 
the year of the city 604. "Fhey 
were appointed by the 1 af- 
ter the Coal were denied the 


privilege of giving judgment in 


criminal matters; but after the 
period above-mentioned, the Præ- 
tors had this power conferred upon 
them by the people, the inquiſi- 
tion of ſuch and ſuch crimes being 
committed to ſuch and fach Præ- 


tors. They were alſo called Nu. 


LOres. 

QvxsrTor, among the Romans, 
was an officer who. had the ma- 
nagement of the public revenue or 
treaſury. The Quæſtonſbip was 
the firſt office any perſon could 
beat in the Commonwealth, and 
might be undertaken at the age of 


twenty-four or n or, as 
veh. The 


others ſay, of twenty- | 

name is derived from Quæro, be- 
cadſe it was the 2ueffoz”s buſineſs 
to get in the revenue. The Au- 


were, as we may well ſuppoſe, fers were at firſt but two, and 
were created about the year of the 
city 269 ; but two others were ap- 


ry common in Rome, and were 
ſometimes "called Delatorer and 


e. 
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in the year 2932. whoſe 

abneſs 4 it was to 5 cate of the 
payment of the armies abroad, and 
to ſell the plunder and booty. 
Theſe 5 — Quæſtori accom- 
panied the Conſuls in any expedi- 
tions, and had the name of Pere- 


Frini, whereas the to others were 
called Quefor 


e Urbani, Four 
more Quæſtors were added in the 
year of the city 439, who had 
their reſidence with the Pro-confuls 


and Pro- præturs in the provinces, 


and were employed in regulatin 
and receiving the taxes and cal- 
toms due from thence to the State. 
The Quæſtors had a right to a ſeat 


in the Serate, and we are told that 


Sylla the Didtator, and after him 
s Cz/ar, created a great ma- 

ny to fill up that body; Sylla ap- 
inted ur. and Julius Ceſar 


ty. 


We may properly enough divide 


ze/tors into Urbani, Peregri- 
1, N Previnciales : The 10 


| 2 the care of the treaſury, and 


Fi account of all receipts and 
ſements. They alſo requi- 


| — of every General, an oath that 


he bad been ſaluted Imperator by 


the ſoldiers, and that he had given 
the Sexate à true account of the 
numbers ſlain on both ſides, before 


they would permit him to enjo 
the honour of a Triumpb. T 
Lauefters alſo kept the Roman ea 
gles, or military enſigns, when 
the armies were not in the field, 

in the temple of Saturn, which 
was the publie treaſury. . They 


had alſo the care of lodging, as 


well as receiving and carrying out 
Embaſſadors: They alſo, by the 


appointment of Augustus, kept the 
decrees of the Senate, which before 


had been under che care of the 


AEdiles and Fribuns.. This ap- 
pointment gave riſe to theſe two 
offices, that of Qxefor: Prine 


a 5 
Painnigias whith reſembled. our Ser 
cretary of State; and that of Me 
for Palatii, anſwering nearly to 
our Lord Chancellor. Thus haye 
I given a ſummary of the duty agd 
office of the Qyaftores Unbaui; an 
as to the Queſtercs Peregrins an 
Provinciales, enough has been 
in the firſt part of this article com» 
cerning their duties. 

UZSTORES aids, Ser 
Quæſitore tr. 

E in dhe 13 
camps, was the apartment or tent 
of the Quæſtor, or treaſurer of the 
army. It ſtood on the right of the 
Pretorium, or the apartment of the 
General, and near the Forum, 
where various commodities. for the 
uſe of the army were expoſed 0 
ſale. See Pretorium, Camp, c. 

QuaRTARIUS,. a Roman mea- 
ſare, being the fourth part of a 
Sextarius, and nearly equal to 8 
uarter of a mot of our wine mr 

e. 4 55 

VESTOR,, See Queſter. 


U1NARIUS was a ſmall 8 | 


coin, equal to half the Denarius, and 
conſequently. worth about three- 
pence three-farthings, of our mo- 
ney. See Money 

It was called Quinerixe becauſe 
it contained the value of five e, 


| in the ſame manner as the Dena- 


rius was named | from its containing 


_— $4 be Ne- 
. op te 


twelfths of any Integer, Particles | 


ly of the At, which Was always 
— as conſiſting of tee, 
parts, called Uncie. - ut 
therefore, is Quingue Uncie. See Hs. 
uincunx alſo fignifies a certain 


order obſerved in the plantation, | 


of trees, but particularly of vines, 


in which eee rind 
| ive at cards, thu: | [2 


p. * 2 7 1 «of 4 
5 . — . Son- 
F 3 — con- 

. 
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following order: 


pff 


che title of Quindecemviri. 


- -  QuinqvaTr1a, or 


7 a 4 
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continued to my length the ground 
. would — of 


This was alſo the order in which 


the Roman army was drawn up for 
| battle, according to ſome, and is 


ſuppoſed to be alluded to in Yir- 
giPs ſecond Georgic,' 278. Tho 


Others imagine the Poet meant the 


4 


The Romans uſually allowed 
three feet ſquare to every ſoldier 


to manage his arms, that is, fix 


feet between each; ſo that they 
had room, both for the uſe of their 
s, and for withdrawing in- 

to the ſpaces behind them, with- 
out occaſioning any confuſion. 


Wega 


This arrangement Virgil, in the 
above referred to, recom- 
mends, according. to the opinion 


of Dr, Martyn, for the planting of 


vines. © 

; ee eee 
der of Prieſts appointed originally 
by Tarquinius' Superbus, to take 
care of the Siby/line books. The 
number of Prieſts, to whoſe charge 
theſe books were committed, were 
at firſt only two, with the name of 


' Daumviri. Aﬀeerwards they were 


encreaſed by the Tribunes of the 

eople to ten, about the year of 
the city 388, and were then called: 
Decemwvirt; aud, in the time of 
Fylla the Dicbator, they were fur- 
ther augmented to fifteen, and had 
Decemviri, &c. NIE: 
ut * 
trus was a feſtival kept at . 
Honour of Minerva, which began 
on the eighteenth of March, or, 


as others will have it, on the nine- 


zeerith, and laſted five days. On 
the firſt day they offered facrifices 


| 1 LOO e's i, 
and oblations, without the effubon 


of blood: The ſecond, third, and 
fourth were ſpent in ſhews of Ga- 
diators; and on the fifth they went 
in proceſſion through the city. 
Scholars had a vacation during the 
ſolemnity, and preſented their 
maſters at this time with a gift or 
fee called Minerva). Boys and 
girls uſed now to pray to the god- 
deſs Miner ua for wiſdom and learn: 


ing, of which ſhe had the patron- 


age. Plays were acted, and diſ- 
putations held, at this feaſt, on 
ſubjects of polite literature. The 
Quinquatria were ſo called becauſe 
they laſted for five days. There 
ſeems to be a ſtrong reſemblance 
betwixt this feſtival and the Para- 
thenæa of the Greeks, See Pana- 
— ß 
 QuixqQuenNaALEs Ludi, were 
the ſame with the Adian games. 
See Adlian Games, # 416 
Quinguennales is alſo uſed to ſig- 
nify any other games celebrated 
every five years, in honour of ſuch 
Emperors as had been deified. ” 
- QuinquennuaALEs, among the 
Romans, was à Magiſtrate- in the 
colonies and: municipal towns or Ci- 
ties of the empire, who bad much 
the ſame office as the Haile at 
Rome. See Adilmw. 
 Quinquz-yrzwr, amongſt the 
Romans, were the five principal 
men, in the Senats of every manici- 


pal to-ꝗ] . 


» QUuINQUE REMIS a name iven 
by N. Romans to a galley, which 
had five rows of oars. See Ship. 


_-QuvinquerTIONEs, among the 
See R 


Romans,” was an appellation given 
to thoſe who-came off victbrious in 
the Quinquertium or Pextathlum. 
 QuinqusaTiun,' amongſt the 
Romani, | was the ſame- with the 
Grecian Pentathlon or Pentathlum. 
- Quinquevint: Meonſarii, a- 
mongſt the Kenan, were hye off 
; 7 


— * 
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RAB 
| nted 
af the people, who had been-ru- 
ined by the uſuries exacted from 


them. 


Quintana, a name given 


ſometimes to the Forum in the 
camps of the Romans, See Camp. 


Qu1NT11.1s, the month of 72. 


ly, ſo called becauſe it was the fifth 
month. of Romulus's year, which 
began in March, It received the 
name of July from Marc Antony, 
in. honour of Julius Ce/ar, who 
reformed-the calendar. See Fuly, 
Month, Year. N OE 

_ . QuininaLa, a feaſt celebrated 
by the.Romans in honour of Romu- 


- 


ABBI, Rab, Rabbin, Rab- 
ban or  Rabbim, a title of 
dignity. amongſt the Hebrews, ſig- 
nifjio maſter or excellent. Rab 
Was o ere honour than Rabbi, 
and Radb:in or Rabbim, which are 


plurals, were of greater dignity 


than either Rab or Rabbi, There 
were ſeveral gradations before they 


could arrive at the dignity of Rad- 
in, as amongſt us is the caſe with 


reſpect to the degree of doctor. 
The maſter, or head of the ſehool, 


Was called Chacbam or Wiſe ; he, 


who aſpired to the doctorſhip, 
and for this purpoſe. frequented 
the ſchool of the Chacham, had 
the name of Bachar or Clou; when 
further advanced he was. called 


Cabar of the Rab, or the maſter's. 


companion; and laſtly, when he 
was further ſkilled in knowledge 


of the law and traditions, he was 


called only Rab, or | Rabbin, or 


Morena, our maker, The Cacham 


Calendi of March. N 


©  QuiniTEs, was a name given 
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cers extraordinary, appointed by ls, who- was called Quivin NENT, 
the Cenjuls, to diſcharge the debts 


was held on the thirteenth 


of the 


to the people of Rome, from C ures, 


a City of the Sabines, with which 


Romulus made 'a ſtrid alliance; 
and, uniting the people of that 


place with his on, they called 


the whole united body by the com- 
mon name -Quirites. " Qyirites is 
applied to the common citizens 
chiefly, as diſtinguiſhed from the 
ſoldiar y . r 
Quoirs, a kind of exerciſe or 
game in uſe amongſt the Ancients, 
and generally known by the name 
of Diſcus. / See Dieu. 


£ 


Rab, 1 maler Rabbin decided all - 


ſorts of differences, determined 


what was allowed and what was 
forbidden, and was judge in civil 
and religious controverſies. He 
vorces, preached and preſided in. 
the academies. He reprimanded, 
cenſured, and excommunicated. 
The Rab in: in their ſchools ſat ; 
upon - raiſed | chairs, and their 

ſcholars at their feet: Thus Ss. 

Paul. ſtudied at the feet of Gama- 
liel. Such of the doRors, as ſtudied 
the letter or text of ſcripture, were 


called Caraites, thoſe who ſtudied 


thoſe whoſe was in the tra- 
ditions. or oral law, were called ' 
Rabbinsor Rabbinifts, The com- 
mon 1 of the Rabbins, in 
eneral, were to pray, preach and 
— the law in the Syna- 
gegues. When a 8 was 
poor and ſmall, one Rabbin per- 
F 


— 


formed che 6ffices" of both 
audi doctor. But in places where 


the Jesut were rich and numerous 


they appointed three Paſtors, and 


a hauſe of jadgment, where all 


| divilaffairs were determined; and, 


in that caſe, the Rabin confined: 
himſelf to the buſineſs of inftruc- 


tion only, unleſs he was called 
into the council to give his advice. 

The Nabbins were generally very 
very ignorant, full of 


proud, 
themſelves, and Ricklers for pre- 
Their creation- was by 


cedency. 
impoſition” of hands. Rabbeni or 
Rabbani fignrhes My Maſter. 
Ric, is a' Syriac word, 


arly ; and includes in it a ſtrong 
idea of contempt. The Fews uſed 
to pronounce the word. with.cer- 
tain geſtures of .indignation, as 
ſpitting, turning away the head, 
&c. | Our Savicur uſes the word 
Mattb. v. 22. and intimates, that 
whoſoever ſhould call his neigh- 
bout Raca, ſhould be condemned 


by the council of the Sanbedrim. 


Races, were much * 
by the Ancients, becauſe” they 


tended to improve ſtrength. and 


by habit to give ſwiftneſs; both 
whieh are excellent qualifications 
in a warrior. 
* gh diſtinguiſh the races of the 


ats into three kinds, foot - 


| _ * and chariot- 
The Greeks" and Romans 
agreed in the thanner of 
2 and tranaging each of 
theſe cönteſts, ſo TRAD one d 
; will faffice: N 
As to races EY were par- 
| rite aHfy eountenaneed,  becatiſe 
they were confidered as training 
men för war; and Homer tells us, 
that Wiftveſs is one of the moſt 
excellent endowments a man can 
be Uſeſſedd with, for it ſerves for 
fadden aſfault and quick retreat; 
War Wonder then that "miles a; 


s vis 3% 


jadge 


We may property 


and if it was a mare they lea 


BAC 


—ů 


But to return; the courſe" here 
the races were performed was call 

ed Stadium,” and generally con- 

tained 125 paces ; hence the run. 
ners were called Stadiodrom:. 
Parging the ſpleen was looked 
upon as à neceſſury preparation for 
the conteſt. Sometimes they ran 
once, ſometimes twice, thrice, or 
oftener over the ground; and 
ſometimes they ran over it in 
armour; in this caſe they had the 
name of Opliiodromi. The part of 
the Stadium where they began the 
race was called, in Latin, Car. 


: and ceret; in Greet, Apeoig, Bang. 
ſigniſies vain, empty, fooliſh, beg- Prot, 


and Tee. The other bound- 
ary of the Stadium was called, in 
Latin, Meta; in Greek, Teer, 
Teeua, &c. Many perſons ran 


together, and he who firſt reach- 
ed the 


the Greeks called Ab and Bea- 


goal received a prize, by 


Beo, which was adjudged by the 
ttewards or preſidents of the games, 
called Bęac e ..'. Thoſe: rig 
"ow, — — of little value, 
I crowns 0 Ive, ne, ap- 
ene. parſley, &c. 8 . 
Horſe-races were paid bed ns. 
ther by ſingle 3 which were 
called K ils or Movauuzes 5 or 
by two horſes, on one of which 
they performed the race, and leap- 
ed upon the other at the goal; 
theſe men were called AvaBallas | 


upon, ſhe was named Kanry, 


Chartot-races were performed 
by one, two, three, four, five, 
or more horſes joined together in 
charivts; © How great ſodver the 


number of horſes — * be, they 
were all ranged abre roaſt, or itt 55 
front, being coupled together in 
pairs. Clip bener, the Sicyanian, 
introduced the cuſtom of co 


the two _ le horſes only, which 
were therefore called n; 1 the 


171 ;» os Rs aids. 
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reſt he owned 
times males were uſed inftead-of 


| holy+year, Hence wil 


RAM 
by ho Some- 


horſes,” and the chariots drawn 
by them were called Amat. 
The principal part of ' a Chariot- 
eer's ſkill conſiſted in dexterouſſy 
avoiding the Nu5oa:, Mite, or 

goals; a failure in this point over- 
turned his chariot, which was an 
event that was attended not only 
with great danger, but alſo with 


great diſgrace. The chariot · races 


were generally ended at the ſeventh 


turn round the Mete. The num- 


ber of . or matches, was 


uſdally twenty-four.” See Mi. 


We read that Nero, at the Olym- 
pie games, made uſe of a Decem- 
Jugis, or chariot drawn hy ten 
horſes. The ſame Emperor uſed 
camels in the Roman Circus; and 
Heliog abalus introduced elephants 


| inſtead of horſes. 


The moſt ite circum- 


ſtance relating to the Roman cha- 
. riot races, was the factions or com- 


nies of the Charioteers, which 
divided into parties the whole city 
* Rome. See Charioteer. 

Ravtsn: See Raphanidofis. 


Rains fell in Tudea but twice 


in the year, in any confiderable 


quantities. The rainy "ſeaſons - 


were in the beginning of the civi 
year, about September or Ocober; 
and half a year after, in the month 
Ai, or it 

firſt month in the 1 or 


pear the 


propriety of theſe expreſfons, the 


former ruin, and the latter rain; 


"the rain of the former ſeaſon, and 
the rain of the latter ſtaſon. The 
latter rain, as happening in the 
firſt month of the zcelefaſftical year, 
is called the fatter rain of rhe fit 


month, Feel ti. 23. 


Raw, or NaN Ram, an 
engine uſed in war, deſcribed 
uni er the” E n, See 

Nes, N wy, pas > 


vities of the oſfender, hot abet 
laid upon the place, and d radiſh 


arch, which was the 


RED 
RAPHANIDOSISS V2. 


The manner of it was this: The | 
hair was plucked of from th 


thruſt up his fundamenti Some- 
times a mullet was uſed for the 


purpoſe, to which Fele. 
Sat. X. ver. 317 +» *. FR, LADES F 


" Quoſdam mæcbot et nigilis i OY 


But poor men only were thus treat- 
ed, the rich bein allowed een 


mute. See A 4 
Perſons WhO had beim 2 po- 
niſhed were called 8 The 


word raphanidoſis is derived you 
papens, a adi. a 


Reus 10, was an ki | 


ken by the Cenſors, every Laſfrum, 


of all the Romas people. It was 


a general ſurvey, at which the 
Equites, as well as the teſt of the 
people, were to appear. New 
names were now put upon the 
Cen/or”s lift,” and old ones cancel 
led. The R | 
more ſolemn and accurate ſort 'of 
Probativ, and anſwered the purpoſe 
of a review by ſhewing wha were 
E- military ſervice. Ser Pro 


Recinivm, tee ür 


nut, Was a kind of ſquare mantle 


or veil v by women on their 
heads. Salmaffus will have it to, 
be a fort of gown, of a 
colour, worn by Reman ladies, 
and tucked up) er- A — 
pin. — 4 
Revs nia d r 
delegated' by the Prator to decide 
controverſies about” receivi 
recovering things dich bad hed been 
don Ye" taken' 3 N 
Revbrtio, was the nd 1 
of the ſacrifice of the hedthens, 
and eonfifted: of the ſolemn a& of 
putting in again the entrails of the 
Victims, — they had been re- 


. 9 


HT, Fu 


inflicted at A:bens upon-adulterers. 1 


etenſro, in ſhort, was a 


＋ 


WERE + 1 
83 See Sacri- 


Kptuicurun, among the 
Raman, was a girdle, which be- 
ing put about 5 neck, divided 
on the breaſt, d down each ſide, 
and then going round, kept the 
robe tight to the body. b 
rue, Cities of, were places 
provided as 4//a, ſor ſuch as 
\ againſt their will ſhould happen to 
killa man. 
were three, on each fide Jordan: 
On this fide were XK:des of Naph- 
tali, Hebron, and Schechem ; be- 
yond Jordan were Bezer, Golan, 
and Ramoth-Gilead. When any 
of the Hebrews, or ftrangers that 
dwelt in their country, happened 
$0 ſpill the blood of a man, they 
might retire thither to be out of 
the reach of the violent attempts 
of the relations of the deceaſed, 
and to prepare for their defence 
and juſtication before the judges. 
The manſlayer underwent two 
tryals; firſt before the judges of 
the city of refuge, to which he had 
fled; and ſecondly, before the 
judges of his own city. If found 
_ guilty he was put to death with 
all the ſeverity of the law. If he 
was acquitted he was not immedi- 
ately ſet at liberty; but, to inſpire 
a degree of horror againſt even in- 
voluntary homicide, he was recon- 
ducted to the place of refuge, and 
obliged to continue there, in a 
ſort of baniſhment, till the death 
of the high-prieſt: If, before this 
time, he ventured out, the re- 


venger of blood might freely kill 


him; but after the high - prieſt's 
death he was at liberty to go where 
he pleaſed, without moleſtation. 
It was neceſſary that the perſon, 
who fled to any of the cities of 
- refuge, ſhould underſtand ſome 
trade or calling, that he might not 


be burthenſome to the inhabitants. 


. The cities of refuge were re · 


Of theſe cities there 


REG 


quired to be well ſupplied with 
water and. neceſlary - proviſions, 
They were alſo to be of eaſy ac- 
ceſs, to have good, roads leading 
to them, with commodious bridges 
where there was occaſion. The 


width of the roads was to be thirty 


two cubits, or forty eight feet, at 
leaſt, It was further required that 
at all eroſs- ways direction poſts 
ſhould be erected, with an inert 

tion pointing out the road — 2 


cities of refuge. The fifteenth of 


Adar, which anſwers to our Fe- 


bruary moon, was appointed for 
the city magiſtrates to ſee that the 
roads were in good condition. No 
perſon in any of theſe cities was 
allowed to make weapons, leſt 
the relations of the deceaſed ſhould 
be furniſhed with the means of 
gratifying their revenge. Deut. 
xix. 3. iv. 41. 43. JoſÞ. XX. 7. 

Three other cities of refuge 
were conditionally promiſed, but 
never granted. See Alan. 
| RecievGivum, was a feaſt cele- 
brated at Rome on the 24th of Fe- 
bruary, in commemoration. of the 
expulſion of Tarquinius Superbus, 
and the abolition of regal power. 
It was alſo performed on the 26th 
of May, when the king 


5 the 
ſacrifices, or Rex Sacrorum, offered 


bean flour and bacon, in the 


ares where the aſſemblies were 


eld. The ſacrifice being over the 
people haſted away with all ſpeed, 
to denote the precipitate flight of 
King Targuin. | 

Rs dio, in ancient Rome, was 
a part or diviſion of the city. The 
regions were only four in number, 
till Auguſtus Cæſar's time, who 


divided the city into fourteen; 


over each of which he ſettled two 
ſarveyors, called, Curatores Via- 


rum, Who were appointed annually, 


and took their diviſions hy lot. 


Theſe fourteen: regions contained 


four hundred and twenty - four 


| fireets, 


_ +» RELEGATIO, 


% 


RE L. 


| &reets, thir ty-one of which were 
called. greater or royal ſtreets, 


which: began at the gilt pillar that 
ſtood at the entry of the open 

lace, in the middle of the city. 
The extent of tbeſe diviſions va- 
ried greatly, ſome being from 


12000 or 1 zoo to 33000 teet, or 


upwards in circumference. Au- 


thors however are not agreed as to 
the exact limits of each. The 


Caratores Viarum, wore the purple, 


had each two lictors in their proper 


diviſions, had ſlaves under them 
to take care of fires, that happened 
to break out. They had alſo two 
officers called Denunciatores, in 
each region, to give account of any 


diſorders. Four Vico- magiſtri alſo 


were appointed in each ſtreet, who 
took care of the ſtreets allotted 
them, and carried the orders of the 
city to each citizen. 

EGISTERS,. were kept both at 
Athens and Rome, in which were 
inſerted the names of ſuch chil- 
dren as were to be brought up, as 
ſoon as they were born. Marcus 
Aurelius required all free perſons 


to give in accounts of their chil- 


dren, within thirty days after the 
birth, to the treaſurer of the em- 
pire, in order to their being depo- 
fited in the temple of Saturn, where 
the public acts were kept. Officers 
were alſo appointed as public re- 
giſters in the provinces, that re- 
courſe might be had to their liſts 
of names, for ſettling diſputes, or 
proving any perſon's freedom. 

among the Ro- 
mant, was a.:ſfort of baniſhment 
made uſe of againſt certain crimi- 
nals; but it was of ſuch a nature, 
that tho*. the offender was ſent 40 


a certain place, for a certain time, 
or perhaps for ever; yet he was 


not deprived of the privileges of a 
Reman citizen, as he was in the 
caſe of exilizm, or baniſhment pro- 
perly ſo called. A new fort of re- 


REP 


legatio was invented by the Rm 


ror Claudius, in which the ſuſpect - 
ed perſon. was forbidden to ſtir 


three miles from the city, See 


a. %%%ꝙ¹«½: te $99 
4 ReEticgion.. See Worſbipsl' * 
RTLII, were the aſhes and 
bones of the dead, which remain 


ed after the bodies had been burns 


upon the-funeral pile, and which 
the Ancients kept very religiouſly 


in-Urns, and afterwards laid up in 


Tombs. . 


RZMANMCIrA Trion, a form of 


divorce, obſerved b 
in marriages Which 


tracted by coemption. As 2 


the Romans, 


by coemption was concluded by de- 
livering the wife into the hands of 


the huſband, ſo it was again diſ- 
ſolved by the huſband's: re- deli- 
vering his wife into any. perſon's 
bands agreed upon betwixt them. 
See Divorce, Marriage, &. 


Rauball, was a ſeſtival in- | 


ſtituted by Romulus, ia honour of 


his brother Remus ; thus Was an 
empty ceremony called in, to atone 


for an unnatural murther.. 
Remuria is uſed alſo for the plac 
where Remus took his Augury from 


the * of birds, and where he 


was afterwards buried. - | 

RETURN D, or Crimen repe- 
tundarum, bribes taken by the 
Magiſtrates from the allies and 
ſubjects of the , Romans, as alſo 
from the citizens. This crime 
was not at firſt. made capital, tho* 


it became ſo afterwards, as may be 


ſeen in the example of Ferres. 
This crime includes oppreſſion 
and extortion exerciſed. upon the 
inhabitants of provinces, whom, 
as allies and confederates, the No- 


mans were obliged to patronize and 


defend. 


. 


Raror iA, a ſeaſt re. 


married men on the day 


celebration of their nuptials. At 
this entertainment the wife laid = 


been con- 
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the fame couch at table with her 
huſband, leant him with a 
familiar air, renounced all mai- 
8eniſh ſuame, and talked without 
reſerve. On this day the married 
couple received preſents from their 


_ Gviends;/ and facrificed to the gods. 


The word reporia is uſed to fig- 
nify not only the feaſt, but the day 


- Infelif after the marriage ſolemni- 


ty, and is perhaps derived from 
erpera, ta repeat, becauſe the form- 
er days feſtivity was now repeated. 
Fhis day was obſerved by the 
Athrutans in the fame manner, and 
was called by them aua, from 
ur, which fignifies over again. 
”Reyvpivum, is oftentimes uſed 
to fpnify an actual Divorce; but 


d ee em Deer iam in this; 


that Nrpudium implies breaking 


olf the marriage contract or eſpou- 


fal, defore marriage; whereas 
Divortium was a ſeparation after 


- aRual matrimony. - Repadinm 


fometimes ſigniſies a bill of di- 
' eorcement ſent to the wife, and 
containing the reaſons- of ſepara- 
tion. See Divorce, Marriage, &c. 
RETALIAT ION. See Take. 
”Rx2Trar1r, among the Romans, 
a kind of Gladiators who entered 
the liſts armed only with a trident 


 Iwthe left,” and a net in the right- 


hand. Their utmoſt addreſs was 
to be uſcd to throw the net over, 
and gw => their antagoniſts. If 
they miſled of their aim, they were 
to betake themſelves to flight, till 
they had the good fortune to re- 
cover their nets. The trident 


which they bore was called Fiſci- 


za, and was made uſe of to diſpatch 
their antagoniſt. when caught in 
the ner. Their dreſs was a ſhort 


coat, and a hat tied under the 


chin, with a broad ribbon; Their 
amtagoniſts were called Seratores. 


See Gladiator, Sernteres, ce. 
F mne * 
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' *Revenves: of the Roman Go. 
verament, under the kings, aroſe 
chiefly. from a capitation tax, 
which equally affected rich aud 
poor; from a duty laid upon herbs 
and roots, carried to market; and 
ſome ſalt works made by Ancu⸗ 
Martius near Oflia. The reve- 
nues of the commonwealth were 
augmented in proportion to her new 
conqueſts: But in the year of the 
city 359, gold was ſo ſcarce that 
when Camillus, on the taking of 
Veil, had vowed the tenth of the boo- 
ty to Apollo, and reſolved to make 
that god a preſent of a golden cu 
of that value, he could not diſ- 
charge his vow, without borrowing 
of the ladies rings and ornaments 


of gold for that purpoſe; for there 


was no money in the treaſury at 
that time, except copper or braſs. 
After Rome had extended her con- 
queſts: beyond Hal, gold became 
plentiful, and in the year of the 
city 586, upon the reduction of 
Macedonia, the public treaſure was 
ſo augmented by foreign tributes, 
&c. that the Roman people were 
exempted from paying the annual 
taxes. It would be impoſſible to 
give a certain ſtate of the revenues 
of the commonwealth, becauſe 
y were continually changing. 
It will be fafficientto mention that 
the provinces paid, beſides acapi- 
tation tax, three kinds of impoſt, 
viz. Partorium, Decuma, and Scrip- 


_ fura. \ Samptuary laws were alſo 


found neceſſary to check the ex- 
travagance of the people; hence 
taxes were laid upon the loxuries 
of liſe. The gold, filver, and 
lead mines of Spain, &, brought 
lange ſums into the treaſury. 
From the 397th year of Rome, the 
twentieth part of what ſlaves made 
free were worth, belonged to the 


State. One per cent. was paid for 


goods ſold voluntarily, and "= I 
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for -thoſe ſold: by auction, in RY 
reign of Tiberius. Auguſtus ex- 


acted a twentieth of inheritances 
id the collateral line; he alſo ex- 


acted a legacy from every perſon 
of fortune, otherwiſe their wills 
could not be executed. We might 
mention alſo the ſalt revenues, and 
taxes upon various articles of mer- 


chandize, taxes upon urine, and. 
from journeys and voyages, &c. 
but a large volume would not ſuf- 


ſice, if we were to deſcend to par- 


ticulars belonging to this head. 


See Decuma, Portorium 7 Ceripra- 
ra, &c. 4 


Revs, in the Men courts of 


judicature, anſwered. to our word 

Defendant, and is oppoſed to 4Zor, 

which anſwers to our Plaintiff. _ 
.Rewasps Military, among the 


Athenians, were called Abis sic, { 
and may be enumerated as fol- 
tows : Soldiers were preferred to 
the rank of officers, and ſubal- 


terns to ſuperior rank. Gallant 


actions were praiſed in poetry and 


funeral orations. Crowns were 
beſtowed/on ſuch as had behaved 
with remarkable bravery, on which 
were inſcribed their names. Pil- 
lars and ſtatues were erected in 


honour of the gods, with the vic- 


tories inſcribed upon them.— 
Havoc, or complete ſuits of 
armour were ſometimes given to 


thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed' them- - 


ſelves in battle. The honourable 
title of Cecrapides was given to ſol- 
diers of conſpicuous valour {Ce- 
4 ides ſignifies perſons of ancient 
and noble blood) and their arms 
were depoſited in the citadel. 
They who had been maimed in 
battle, were maintained at the 
public c The children of 
thoſe who had fallen in battle, 


were maintained by the public, 


and, when grown up, were pre- 
ented with the Panoplia, and ho- 
noured with diſtinguiſhed ſeats at 


EX 
the public games. Salon alſo or- 


dained that parents Who had led. 


the comfort and fupport of their 
children, by the chance of War, 
ſhould be ſupported by the public. 
The chief military rewards a- 


mongſt the Romas, heſfides be 


pecuniary gratifications, and ꝓto- 
motion in the army, were tue 


Haſfa Para, the Armile, the Pha- 
leræ, the Vexilla, the Torgus, the 
different kinds of Duran, the & 


lutatio Imperatoris, the Supplicatiog" 
Ovation, and Friumph. 1 


ta, Armillæ, Pbaleræ, &. 
It deſerves particutar . 
that Sicinins Dentatus received du- 
ring his military ſervice,” 
crowns of gold, fourteen Cinic 
and three Mural crowns, eigkty- 
three golden Torgues, ſixty golden 
Armillæ, eighteen Haffæ A. 


and ſeventy ſive Phaleræ. 


Rex Sacrorum, or Rex 2 
calus, among the Romans, was a 


perſon appointed to preſide ja er- 


tain ſacred duties. He geberaliy 
performed ſach offices as the Kings 


of Rome had reſerved to themſelves 


before the abolition of their power... 


He was choſen by the Augurt and. 


Pontifices, at the eſtabliſnment of 
the Commonwealth, that the name 
of King might not be wWholly ex- 
tinct; and that his power mighe 


never be dangerous to civil liber 


ty, he was made inferior to thæ 
Pontifex Maximus, and was not 


permitted to have the leaſt ſhare-in - 
- civil affairs. His buſineſs was to 
declare the boly-days, explain che 
reaſons of them, prepare the ne- 


ceſſaries for ſacrifice, declare hat 
was lawful . or unlawful 8 
month, and, on the fifth of the 
Hes of Fanntry, facrifice a ram to 
Fanzs, He allo offered up a ſa- 
crifice in the Comitium, or great 
hall of juſtice; after which he ran 
out as faſt as he could to the 
nr to intimate the 


preci- 
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pretipitare fight of Turgi, See 


eprfupinm. 2 8 ; 
His wife was called Regina Sa- 
crorum, and ſacrificed a lamb or a 


pig on the Kalend, of each month 


to June. Ihe Yeftalsr once every 


year addreffed the Rex Sacrorum 


7 7 
plied to the works of Homer, which, 


having been for a long time dif- 


perſed in pieces and fragments, 
were at length collected together, 
by order of Pifftratut, and digeſt- 
ed into books called RH , 
from panlu,. 10 ſexo,” and on, 4 


with Fipila/ne Rex ? Vigila—to fong. 


put him in mind of bis du. 


Ry Ru ETORES, amongſt the Atbe- 
Russen, a ſpecies of nan, were ten in number, elect- 
divination among the Ancients, ed by lot to plead public cauſes in 
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perlormed with rods. It was prac- 
tiſed by the Jews ſometimes, and 


was done by erecting two rods, and 
muttering a'few words; the direc- 


tion in which the ſticks fell formed 


the anſwer. - It was practiſed both 
_ amongſtthe Greeks and Romans. ' 

.RnaBporrOKT, were officers - 
appointed amongſt the Greets, to 


preſerve peace and good order at 
the public games. They were ſo 


called from Pagdds, à rod, which 


was che badge of their authority. 


Rursobt, à name given to 
ſach poets as ſung their own works, 
in detached pieces, from town to 


town ; of this claſs was Homer, as 


we are gravely informed by an- Aibenian Rhetores. See Orator. 


cient writers. See Rhapſody. 


Nbapſodi was alſo the appella- 


tion given to perſons Who made it 


their buſineſs to ſing Homer's po- 


ems in ſeraps and pieces. When 


tbey ſung the Hliad their dreſs was 
red; but blue, When they ſong the 
Odyſſey. As they ſung in compe- 


tition, the two antagoniſts, at the 
conchuſion, joined their papers to- 
gether, hence the name, from 
w, to tau, and wn, a ſong. 
RuATSODOMA Ne, a fpecies of 


divination perſormed by the An- 
cients with the works of Rhap/o- 
diſts, or poets'; particularly Homer 


and Virzil.—For an account of 


the Senate houſe or aſſembly, For 
every cauſe in which they were re- 
tained, ' they received a Drachm 
out of the publie money. They 
were ſometimes called Tymmpbpot, 
and their fee to Cumyoępuro. No 


man was admitted to this office be- 


fore he was forty years of age, tho“ 
others ſay thirty. Valour in war, 
piety to their 10 prudence 
in their affairs, frugality and tem- 
perance, were neceflary qualifica- 
tions for this office, and every 
candidate underwent an examina- 
tion concerning theſe virtues —4 | 
vious to the election. The Ora- 

tors at Rome were not unlike the 


R. DNLES, have engaged the at- 
tention of men in every age of the 
world, and, .tho? looked epon as 


trilles pow, have ſometi mes em- 


toyed the minds of heroes, phi- 
oſophers, and kings: Thus we 
read of the riddle of Samſon, and 

the riddles that paſſed betwixt 

Solomon and King Hiram; and as 

to the philoſophers of antiquity, 

their principal ſtudy ſeems to have 

had ſor its object the formation or 

ſolution of Afnigmas: What elſe 
indeed was their philoſophy, but 

an attempt to diſcover truth under 
borrowed appearances. And what 
is this but ſolving riddles. The 


the ceremony of conſulting -theſe Myzhologifts deab in nothing but 
books, ſee Sores. O11 riddles, in which the operations 

_ *Rnayvgory, a poem ſang or re- of nature were difguiſed under va- 
bearſed by the Rhap/odi, The rious ſymbols, and emblematically 
term, however, is particularly ap- expreſſed, The riddle of the 
ö Sphynx 
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Cobynæ is known fo all; and that 
the poets have employed them- 
ſelves in compoſing ridales,' is 
obvious to all who have read the 
Eclogues of Virgil and the /dyllia 
of Theveritus ; Virgil's riddles have 
puzzled the commentators in ge- 


neral fince they were firſt pro- 


_ pounded: And we are told that 
Homer, the prince of poets, in a 
fit of deſpair languiſhed and died, 
becauſe he was unable to ſolve a 
riddle propoſed to him' by ſome 
fiſhermen at the iſland of J. To 
be ſerious, the ſolution or compo- 
ſing of riddles is an innocent. 


amuſement, which gives ſtretch to 


the fancy, and play to the imagi- 
nation, and might prove as certain 
a means of improvement as form- 
| ing ſyllogiſms or finding out logi- 

cal fallacies, which in are but 


riddles of a leſs entertaining kind. 


Rix es, are of great antiquity, 
as is proved from ſcripture and 
profane authors. Judab left his 
ma fignet to Tamar, Pharaoh 
took a ring from his finger and 
put it on Jo/eph's when he com- 
mitted to him the government of 
Egypt. The raelitißs women 
wore rings, not only on their fin- 
gers, but alſo in their noſtrils and 
ears. The Prodigal Son had a 
ring r; his finger at his return, 
which was a mark of reſpect. The 
ring was uſed chiefly as a ſeal or 
ſignet, and conſequently was 
highly valued. Rings were uſed 
both ® Greeks and Romans in their 
eſpouſals ; but theſe were generally 
of iron, tho” ſometimes of copper 
and braſs, with little knobs in the 
form of a key, to repreſent that 
the wife had poſſeſſion of the huſ- 
band's keys. Some of the nuptial 
rings had inſcriptipns, as Ama me, 
amo te: Bonam vitam, &c. In 
the early times of the common- 
wealth, only Knights and Senators 
of Rome were allowed to wear gold 
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rings, which might be | partly * 
— to the great ſcarcity of 
gold; but in proceſs of time gold 
rings were indiſcriminately worn, 


as may appear from the three 
buſhels gathered out of the ſpoils 
after Hannibal's victory at Canna. 
Rings were at firſt of à plain con- 
ſtruction, and worn on the fourth 
m_ only, a ſtone afterwards. was 
added by way of ſeal, then gems+ 
and ious ſtones. were into - 
duced: by and by a ring wies 
worn on the fore finger, by way of 
ornament; afterwards they added 
—— — the 1 finger. At 
ngth they grew ſo extravagant, 
that they had light rings ſor ſum- 
mer, and heavy ones for winter: 
Noobs. Of all the: in 
the world the Romans took moſt 
ins in forming roads: The la- 
r and expences they were at, 
in rendering them ſpacious, firm 
and durable, are almoſt nere, 
They uſually dug a trench and 
ſtrengthened the und which 
formed the foundation of the road, 
by ramming it, laying it with 
nts, pebbles, or ſand,” and 
ſometimes with a lining of maſon- . 
ry, rubbiſh,” bricks, or other ma- 
terials, bound together with mor- 
tar. This compoſition reaching 
in ſome places ten or twelve ſeet 
deep, became at laſt hard and 
compact as marble, which has re- 
ſiſted the injuries of time for 1600 
ars, and is ſtill ſcarce penetrable 
y all the force of hammers, .&c.. 
tho” the flints it conſiſts of are not 
bigger than eggs. The moſt noble 
of the Roman roads were the Ha 
Appia, Via Flaminia, and Ji 
{milia. | The length of the Na 


Appia was five days journey, or 


350 miles, 12 feet broad, and 
made of ſquare free ſtone, a foot 
and a half on each ſide. Tho' this 
road has laſted 1800 years, yet it 
is. in many places, even now, as 


a” 
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 entize as hen it was firſt made, 
The Reman roads are diſtinguiſued 


and ſabterrancaus roads. The mi- 
litary road were intended for 
marching their armies into the 

provinces ; of this kind were The- 

 mild-ftreet, Watling-fireet, Fas- avay 

and  Erminage-ftreet- in England. 
Denble roads were, roads for car- 
riages, having two pavements, . 
one for thoſe going one way, and. 
the other for thoſe returning the 

other way. Between the two 
pavements was a cauſeway, a little 
razed for foot paſſengers, which 
was paved with brick, and had a 
border, mounting: ſtones and mile- 
ſtones. Subterranecus. radt were 
thoſe dug theo a rock and left 

vaulied; as that of Puxzoli near 
Naples, which is near half a league 
long, ſifteen fect broad, and as ma- 
ny high. Making of roads was the 
employment of the ſoldiers, which 


enured them to labour, contribu- 


ted to enereaſe their ſtrength, im- 
proved their health, and prevented 
idle habits. The Roman policy, 
in this particular, is worthy the 
imitation of our own country. It 
would be of ſervice to the men 
themſelves, and of great advan- 
tage to the nation at large. See 
\Rogicalla,. was a feaſt obſer- 
ved by the Romans on the 25th of 
April, in honour of the deity Ro- 
bi go, or Robigus, Who took care to 
keep off the mildew and blaſting 
from corn in the ear, and from 
re ; 
» Romwr, a name given to that 
part of the priſons at Rowe, from 
whence criminals, by way of pu- 
1 thrown«down head - 
ong. n 123-4 T f 
Roc ario. See Trregatio. 
Roca rio Legis, was the pro- 
ſing 2 law in the Romas Comi- 
tia. It was called Regatio, becauſe 


See Pyra, Pile, Funeral, &c. 


LY 


ROM 


the perſan who brought. in the bill 
made an oration to the people, 


to point out the expediency and 
convenience of ſuch a law; and 


began with this interrogator7 


form of words, Yelitis Jubeatiſne, 
Duirites ? The perſon who propo- 
ſed. the law was called Rogatar. 

Rocus, a name given by the 
Ramens. to the Funeral Pile after 
the burning was begun. It was 
called Pyra beſore it was lighted, 
and Baum when burnt down. 


Romani, was a title of leſs 
honour. than Ci ve, Romani. The 
inhabitants of ſuch of the Munici- 
pia as enjoyed the privilege of 
Roman citizens, ſuch as voting in 
the aſſemblies, bearing offices in 
the city, &c. were honoured with 
2 of Cives Romani ;, when 
theſe privileges were not enjoyed, 
they — Called e 
See Manicipia. 5 

_ Rome, the Capital of the Ro- 
man Empire, was founded by Ro- 
mulus, its firſt King, 753. years 
before Chriſt, or, according. to 
Newton's Chronology," 627 B. C. 
The Sabine wamen are ſeized, at 
a public ſpectacle, by the Ramans, 
and detained for wives, 750 B. C. 
The Romans and Albans, contend- 
ing for ſuperiority, decide the con- 
teſt by three champions choſen on 
each ſide; the Horatii on the part 
of the Romans, and the Curatii for * 
the Albant; in the engagement, 
the Alanus were .conquered, but 
united with the Romans 667 B. C. 
The Circus built, capable of con- 
taining 150, ooo people 65 B. C. 
Sextus. Targuin, having mviſhed 
Lucretia, is expelled with his 
whole family from Rome. K 


| | ogy, 
government aboliſhed,” and the 
Republican eſtabliſhed, under two 


annual *Cen/als, 508 B. C. The 
Di2aterſhip firſt e 493 


or ——— — 
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lect a body of laws, which being 


done, they were written on ten 


tables, afterwards tranſcribed on 


pillars of braſs, and made the 


ſtandard of judicial proceedings, 


451 B. C. Creation of Cenſers 


443 B. C. Patrician Tribune 


choſen, inſtead of Conſubs,” 421 
B. C. Cosſalr reſtored 418 B. C. 
Three Qugſlont from among the 
| le elected | 
emple of Mars built 380 B. C. 


The firſt Panic war declared; be- 


fore which the Romans had never 
carried their arms beyond Italy, 
nor encountered their enemies at 
ſea, 264 B. C. Silver money in- 
ſtead of braſo, which had been in 
uſe before, was firſt-coined in the 
Temple of June Moneta, from 


whence it took its name of Mone- 


za, about the year 260 B. C. The 
ſecond Punic war began 218 B. C. 
The third Panic war 149 B. C. 
The Ramens take. and utterly de- 
ſtroy Carthage, after a three years 


ſiege, 146 B. C. Marius makes 


his grand triumphant entry into 
Nome, with the rich ſpoils of Nu- 
midia, the famous Jugurtbha, its 
King, and his two ſons in chains, 
to grace his Triumpb, 103 B. C. 
The Ambrones and Teutones defeat- 


ed by Marius, and the wives of the 


former, being refuſed ſecurity from 
violation, murther themſelves and 
their children, 102 B. C. Pompey 

and Julius: Cæſar begin their con- 
tention for the ſupreme power over 
the Commonwealth, which. pro- 
duced a civil war, 59 B. C. Ce- 
ſar. aſſaſſinated in the Senate houſe, 
and the revolution, intended to be 
prevented. by this cataſtrophe, is 


only haſtened, 44 B. C. The 


Roman State divided into two par- 
ties by O&avianus Cæſar and Mare 
Antony, and a civil war enſues, 41 
B. C. The Republic changed to 


410 B. C.. The 
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ing the titles of Inperuror und 4. 

Nu conferred upon him by the 
nate and people, 2B. C. 1. 
bout this time the annual revenue 
of the Empire amounted to forty 
million pounds ſterling. The ci- 
ty of Rome is computed to have 
been fifty of our miles in circum- 
ference, and its inhabitants to 
have exceeded four millious. The 
famous Temple of the Mother of 
the Gods conſumed by fire* A. D. 
2. A Cenjus held, pry | 
ple numbered by Clandius the Em. 
peror, who found them to amount 
to fix million nine hundted thouſ-· 
and; A. D. 48. Goths,; Vandals, 
and other northern barbarians be- 
gin to invade the Empire; A D. 
250. The Empire divided into 
four parts between two Emperors, 
Dioclgſſan and Conftantius,” which 
haſtened its diſſolution; 292. The 
Seat of Empire removed from Noms 
to Conſtantinople, by 'Conflantine, 


330. Divided again into the Ee 


ern and Weftern Empires 379. 
Rome taken and plundered by hs 


Gothe 410. By the Vandals 55. 


By the Heruli 476. Is recovered 
for Juſtinian, by Belliſarius, $376 
Re- taken by the Gorbs 547 Re- 


conquered for Jaftinian, by Narſes, 


one of his Generals, 553 Re- 
volted from the Greet Emperors, 

became a free State, and 'was-gov- 
erned by a Senate, 726. The Se- 

nate and people acknowledged 
Charlemagne, King of Framce, 'as 

Emperor of the Ve, who ſur- 
rendered the City and Dutchy to 
the Pope, reſerving the Sovereign- 
ty, A. D. 800. The Popes after- 
wards made themſelves independ- 
ent, and continue in poſſeſſion of 
this renowned City, and its terri- 


tories, called the "Ecelefraftical 
2 90 


States," to this day. 1 45A 


: Ronan, a name given to 4 
party of young men. in the Rowan 


2 


The Roſe has accord 


ere diſcontinued after the inſti- 
5 ul to the 


Nos ks, are too. 
; ſenſe not to have been admired 
and ſought after by the Ancients." 
ingly been 
celebrated, not only by Greet and 
Roman Poets, but by thoſe of the 
: Evra nation alſo. It was never 
| in its proper 

— of the Aucienti, whether 


. _pablicor private. In ſuch eſtima- . 
nion was it held, that it is frequent- 


vicd as an emblem of beauty. 
We find alſo that it was the ſym- 
bol of filence, and as ſuch was 
worn at feaſts upon the head, and 
| „in entertaining rooms, a- 
ve the table, to ſignify that what 
. was there ſpoken, ſhould be .- 
. : Hence our Englif ph re 
the Roje, is uſed as a 
fition of filence and ſecrecy. + A- 
mongſt the Greeks and Romans, to 
| holdup à Roſe to any perſon; was 
to demand his faithful conceal- 
ment of the converſation 2 
The Poets ſay, that Capid con e- 
, crated the Roſe to Harpocrares, the 
god of -filence, to engage him to 
conceal the lewd actions of Venus; 
and hence we are told it came to 
de eſtermed an emblem of filence : 
This reaſon is aſſigned in the fol- 
lowing beautiful epigramm 


## Reja Jr Feneris, enjus gus fac- 
ax fl laterent M. 8 Amor 
Harpocrati, „ matri; a, ficavit 

dude Raſam menſit he/pes s fuſf endit 

amicis ; ciat. 


. Conviva wt ſub ea diaa tacenda 


But Nazianzex ſeems to imply 
that the Roſe, for its natural qua- 
lities, may be conſidered as an ob- 
7 vious n of ſileuce. * 


the ſilence of death, or as an offer- 
ſenſon, at 


number. 


and high; 


08 


-D : verſes 0 this ſje ar has . 
. ſtated? 8 


- ele 895 verna ſus putamine * 2 


as... 


bob e Vac « a 1 
. alidiſque « e. 


aue. grein 2 45 


| Befides the uſi of the Roc a 
feaſts and Tonvivial meetings, it 
was alſo fre y laid upon che 
tom bs of the dend, . — 


ing grateful" to the pres or, 

to Overcome ts agree 
— . 2 * 
of the grave. 


 "Rowrr'x, was a ſort of age 67 


pulpit, adorned with the prows of 
ſhips' taken from the Aminte, in 
the firſt naval victory obtained by 
the Romans, in the Conſulſbip of 
Duillius. From this polpit-ora- 
tions-were made to the le on 
public occaſons. It ftood in the 
Forum Romavium, and was called 
Roftra from the beaks of ſhips 
which were fixed there by way 0 | 
trophy, as being the moſt public 
place in the city. In common con- 
verſation it is uſual to talk of 
mounting the Reffrum; hut the 
hraſe is certainly improper, for 
it ought-:to be Rofra, the plyral 
See Rerum. 
eee by the Greeks called 
was an important part'of 
ra cient ſhips of war, which 
were hence denominated' 'Naves 
Roftrate. The Roſtrum, or beak, 
was made of wood, but fortified 
with braſs, and faſtened to the 
to annoy the enemy?s veſſels. 
It was fo called from its reſem- 
blance to the Roftrum, or beak of 
a bird; and the invention of it is 
attributed to Pi/zens, an {falian. 
The. firſt Re 14 were made long 
afterwards Ari/to, 
a Corinthian, — to = 
them 


3 


fy tore or pleading ag places. to be 
1 


+ who, by the Barn 


them ſhort and ſtrong, and placed 
them ſo low as to pierce the ene- 
my's ſhips under water. By the 
help of theſe, 
made in the Athenian fleet by the 


taken b 
1 cod L Pers moe 
and hung up as trophies of victory 
in-the Forum, occaſioned the Lin 


ra. BY 

Rowess, —— the Greeks and 
were placed on each fide 
of che: ſhip, upon benches, called 
by the Greeks roche and ebw, ; 


Wr br. „Heri and Tranftra. 
heſe: benches were placed one 


—_ The loweſt was: 
and the rowers 


that laboared A e Habu; Poſe, 


the middle gerung and the men 
Sine; the uppermoſt 


whence the rowers were termed 


Was Federal a 
iifician oi bostdtalled- Tah 


of hits voice 
and inſtrument, faiſed and ſup- 
zerred the f. irits of the rowers, 
ind afſiffed thein in keeping time 
with the Rtroke'of their Gars. See 


. Of Neri, 86. 


517411, & e ven to f 


ſich GIAAiu,ẽ,u ab had got an ex- 
2 tion from en F in publie 
exhibitions and 


emption was given b ting 


y 
them with the Nun. ap Ruit. 


 Rvvts, a khotty rough 
tick, ' which the lu occafion- 
45 ve to Claillidtors 2s a mark 
r freedom. Hence vu ub. 

gre, which ſignifies to make a 


: clara free, W oor rr 
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great 'havock was 


te or ſeneing -mal 200 85 


hoon 0 = 2 575 


1 it had the form 


— Ty eK 


aus 


from fighting any more, is a 


metapho N to fignify he 
liberty from love, 


acqaifiion 0 
engagements, or any other mental 


- ſervitude. The radis, being given 
to ſuch Glaaiamr as were flaves, 


excuſed them from further per» 


obs mances in L only 
ich they general! turne 


rudis, when given to 
1 5 free, but had r= 


* 


radi were called N 


hung up in the temple of 
Inſtruments of their 

"he rugis, we have rea 

„Was of different. ins | 

cording to, we, unde . ors of 


Gladiators, 7 Th 


was crooked, io 5 4 Retiari 


was made with proygs, that of the 

Secutvres was IR Sometimes 

a word, ſome-. 

AN of a cudgel, and ſometimes 

of a Fe zrula. ' 4 

Rus, a garden herb, of whi 

the bypocyitical Phariſees. pal 

not required. by the 

law 3; 1 notwithſtanding their 

uperſtitious exactneſs in ſuch. little 


matters, they were very deficient 


in more eſſential points. 
RuLuns of the Sn See 


Synagogue 
Rus Tee See Races Games 


RuszaTa Fa#io, 2 name given 


to one party of Charioteers, among | 


the . whols Le 
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Aar n, was a feſtival among 
Y the Fews, inſtituted by God, 
in commemoration of the creation 

of the world, which was finiſhed 


on the fixth day. The inſtitution 


of the Sabbath was intended 'to 
preſerve the remembrance of che 
creation, to lead men's minds to a 


contemplation of the true God, to 


give one day of reſt and reſpite; 


uy week, both to man and 
beaſt; 


and to celebrate the me- 


wory of the return of the 7/aelites 


from the land of Egypr, . 
The Sabbath began on Friday 
evening about ſun-ſet, and ended 
the next day at the ſame time. 
Friday was called the preparition 


of the Sabbath; During the Sab- 


Hath both man and beaft were 


_ obliged to reſt, and abſtain from 


all ſervile occupations. ' This reſt 
ſeems to have been a very eſſential 


part of the ſolemnity and worſhip 


of the day. Religious exerciſes, 


However, ſuch as reading the law, 


praying and blefling, were reckon- 
ed neceſſary on the Sabbath, tho? 
not enjoined by the law. Even 
the moſt neceſſary works were for- 
bidden on pain of death, as ga- 
thering wood, baking bread, 
lighting a fire, ſowing, reaping 
and plucking of corn, or going 


above two thouſand cubitsor paces, 


which in Scripture wag called 4 
Sabbath day's journey; nay ſo far 
did the Jews carry their ſcruples 
on this head, that they imagined 
they were not even allowed to 
fight, in defence of theirlives, on 


the Sabbath day. Circumciſion, . 


arid works of mercy to men or 
deal, were however held to be 


ew. 0,4 
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lawful on thid day. A burnt of- 


fering of two lambs was on the 
Sabbath added to the morning and 


evening ſacrifices, According to 


Jeſep bus, Philo and the Talmuifts, 


* 


feaſtings and 5 s were held 


eſſential to the Sabbatb, and Chriſt: 


himſelf made no ſeruple of being 


at a feaſt on the Sabbath day, 


Luke iv. 1. On the day prece- 


ding the'Sabbath, a. greater quan- 
tity of proviſion than ordinary was 
repared for the morrow ; and on 


the Sag bath the trumpet was ſound- 


ed at different times, illumination 


were made, and every man put on 
noeh. 


his beſt garments as a toke | 
St. Luke, chap. vi. ver. 1, uſes 


the expreſſion ag deiſegor bau, 


which has perplexed the commen- 
tators not a little, It is not there · 
fore my intention to ſtate the va- 
rious opinions n the ſubject, and 
the arguments by which they are 
maintained; but I ſhall take the 


liberty to obſerve, that to me it 
ſeems molt probable, that gelegt. 


t HRA en the firſt 
Sabbath after the ſecond day of the 
feaſt of anleavened bread, when, 
che handful of barley was offered, 
and from which the ſeven weeks 
berween the Paſſover and Fete, 
were reckoned. Many circum- 
ſtances tend to confirm this ſuppo-. 
ſition, on which I haye not at pre- 
ſent time to inſſmm. 


< 


SABBATICAL Year, among the. 


Fews, happened every. ſeventh 
year, and was for that reaſon ſome- 


times termed the Sabbath. The 


firſt /abbatical year, celebrated by 


the children of Jracl, was the 
fourteunth year after their coming 
| | 


"ing 


k? __ AM 
0 — we WR 


4 date ati end —_ "nd Sa. hd 


_ acknowled 
fruits of the field, and humanity | 
was promoted by the care which 


"I. — 


* 


were to be ſeven years in 


making themſelves maſters of it, 
and ſeven more in diyiding it a- 
5 mongſt themſelves. a ts 
was reckoned from T;/ri or Sep- 


tember, and for ſeveral reaſons was 


called the year of 'relea/e'; 1. Be- 
* cauſe the ground remained entire - 


ly untilled. 2. Becauſe ſuch debts 
as had been contracted during the 


fix preceding years, were remitted 


and cancelled. - 3. Becauſeall He- 


brew ſlaves were then ſet at liber- 
ty, unleſs they were willing to re- 


main in the ſame ſtate for life, in 
which caſe their maſters brought 


them beſore the Judges, and bor- 
ed their ear 5 with an awl 


againſt the door- > hence bor- 


% 


ing the ear 


75 d pe tual obe- 
dience, fee P/alm xl. 6.—4. Be- 
cauſe every one entered into his 


inheritance again who had been 
alienated. he /abbatical year 


then ſeems not only to have been 
appointed in memory of the crea- 


tion, but. to inculcate humanity, 
for the ops of the Lord was 
by giving up the 


was taken of the poor, and of the 


ſtrangers. See Jubilee, Slaves, Zar. 


SACELLUM, among the Romans, 


was a place ſacred to the gods, but 


without a roof. The word /acel- 


lum is a diminutive of des /acre;- 


in the ſame manner as ædicula, 


ſignifying alittle ædet. See Ten- 


ener. Sambuca, a muſical 


It is thought to have had four 


ſtrings only, and to have given 
a ſhrill ſound. Some ſay it re- 
ſembled the Pefir, Magadis, and Th 


Tyigonot, the figure. of which is 
not known to us. Others ſay it 


reſembled the bauthoir, and took. 


they 


This year 


Pl 


der-tree, of which it was made. 
. Sack«CLoTH was worn by the 
Zews by way of mourning for the 


death of friends or relations, or in 
times of calamity and diſtreſs.— It 
was alſo the common cloathing f 


Prophets. ; 


— 


Sacranentul Militare, was 
the oath taken by the Roman ſol-. 


FAY” 
2 | 4 ARG | | TO» 1 2 WP | 
its name from the /ambucus,. or els '' < 


. - 


diers, after the levies were com- 


+ * 4+: 


family. It differed from 


cularly to the Lares, whereas this 


was conſecrated to ſome particular a x h 


divinity. | See Temple. 


SACRIFICE, is an offering made . 
to ſome . upon his altar, 1 ; 
1 Jos. 


lawful Miniſter, to acknowle 


: 


to determine whether mankind 


firſt offered ſacrifice by the poſitive. ' 
command of God, or of their own nm 
accord; from the ſuggeſtions of 
. reaſon, influenced by gratitude. *'* 


e laſt opinion is the moſt 


* G 3 20 3 DORM 


- pleted. It was adminiſtered firſt 

to one whom the Tribunes made 
choice of, as the propereſt for tb 
purpoſe, and was in ſubſtance 46 

follows: That he would obey 
his commanders in all things, to 
the utmoſt of his power; be ready 
to attend whenever his appearance 
was neceſſary; and never to leave _. 
the army but with their conſent.” T“ 
After he had ended, the whole 
legion, paſing one by one, ſwore. 

to the ſame effect, each man cry-. 
ing as he paſſed, Idem in me, This 

and ſome other oaths were ſo. ne- 


m Larari- 
um, which was conſecrated parti- 


his authority, procure his favour, 
1 or avert his wrath, It is not ealy - 

inſtrument uſed in Chaldea, and 5 
mentioned in the Old Teſtament. 


bable. But however this be; it is 

certain, that the ſacrifices of tile 

Law were of Divine inſtitution, 
8 being 


. 
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ot. the 
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5 unlayful t to ſacrifice a 


4e 


them from idolatry, an 
to de Pen ay, figures 6Fth/ngs to & 
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| amongtt the — were known 
| by the gegera name of Corban, 
t is, an fol gift, and may be 
: divided i 5 logdy or animate, and. 
into and/oogy or inanimate. The 
L of three ſorts, viz. ; 
t-offerings, Sin-offerings, a 

Peace-0 Fe Some were pub- 

lic, an other riyate; there were 
ſome appointed for the Sabbaths, 


the Jolemn' feaſts, and extraordi- ' 


nary occaſions. This, however, 
may be ſet down as common t- 

them all: 1. Sacrifices in =p 
were holy offerings, but 1 pub- 
lit ones were holieſt. 2. It was 
where but 
in the Temple. 3. All facrifices 
were to be offered in the day-time, 
never in the night, 4. There 
were only five ſorts of animals 
which could be offered up, name- 


ly, oxen, ſheep, goats, pigeons, 
and INE: SAll the e were 
Ä de . without ſpat or ble · 
5 . Certain 8 were 
| in. every facrifice, 
| which were performed by 
that offered it, as Jayi their 
bands on, the victim's he — 4 
Ling, , laying, and cutting in pie 
and then waſhin g the entrails of it, 
Others were to be done by Prieſts, 
as receiving the blood i in a veſſel 
x * for that uſe; riokling 
el of the altar, ine 
rf ſfential part of the ſ erifice ; ; 
Vghting, the fire, ſetting 355 wood 
5 ing order upon peo the Ne ho and lay- 
ng t ts of the victim : 
| 65 A ſacrifices were falt — 
1 aalen or Whele Burat-of- 
1 fox. was. the moſt, ancient, 


GE COR po 


, ply es neon to pp ths of 175 


. as ſome parts 


in Whole Burnt- 
_ other ſacrifices. 


norance. 


bj e 


or 95 
as. With a 10, was for 145 it 


840 
mn chis the vidim was 
jet 1oGod, and whol- 
n the altar; where- 


re others belong- 
ed to the Prieſts then upon duty, 


R ric 29 
all Selen 
ly conſun 


and thoſe that had offered the vie- 
N properly ſo called, 


tim. The Holocauft'v was intended 
as an acknowledgment of the ſo- 
verei 8 of Go %, and. was uſed 
to raphy thank fu eſs for favours, 
or to beg ſome bleſſing, or to de- 
precate bis wrath. 6 ſame ani- 
mals were facrificed, and the ame. 
ceremonies almoſt were abſerved, 
-offerings, as in the 
There was, how- 
75 this . vane a et 
cau might be o re a 
er, 5 a projelyte of the — | 
Offeripgs s of this kind were 
pu ic or private. | 
Propitiatory Sacrifices 


ther 


; were of 
two ſorts, _ being for ſinz-and 
others for treſ 30 Thoſe for 
fins are generally ſuppoſed to have 
been for x a committed, thro? 
inadvertency and undelign 
againſt ſome prohibition of the 
law. Tre/þa/ N s are ſup- 
poſed to 1270 r ins of ig- 
Propitiagory Sacrifices, 
howeyer, were not ſuppoſed to be 
of any efficacy i in atoning for fins | 
without, repentance; for're 
ance was held to be indiſpenſably 
EY to remiſſion of fins, 
eace Offerings, or 15 825 
Gratitude, were ered to God 1 
hopes of im rw Et 
from r or as 


were in conſequence 
others BE 25 Jn 
er the blood 
burnto the altar, the breaſt 
Nen er belonged \ | 
Te reſt of the fleſh, 


Prieſt, 
* the offering. "U 


fruits. 


- wiz. the ox, the 


* af; 1 bf 2 
* 2 F I 
- 
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5 
laſs of Peace ings we may 
rank the Paſcbal Lamb, for an ac- 


count of which ſes the artiele Paſ- 


\ Unbloody Sacrifices were, 1. Of- 
ſerings and libations. 2. Firſt- 
- Tenths- 4. Perfumes. 
Whole Burnt Offerings of -four- 
footed beaſts, and alſo Peace Of- 
ferings, were attended with Tiba- 
tions; but this was not the caſe 


with Propitiatory Sacrifice. In 


their offerings the children of 7/- 
rac] were forbidden to mix honey, 


but required to uſe ſalt. Offer- 
ings were alſo to be of unleavened. 


bread, except the two loaves at the 
feaſt of Pentecoſt, which were lea- 
vened, Leuit. xxiii. 17. See O 
ferings, Holocau f. 

Tune firſt Athenians, following 
the injunction of Triptolemas, 
beg oig cyan, to regale 
the gods with fruits, offered them 
only the uce of the earth; but 
aſterwards they offered animals, 
the ſheep, 
the kid, the cock, and the goo 

Theſe animals were to be without 
blemiſh, and healthy. The oxen 


were to be five years old, and ſuch 


as had never been yoked were re- 
quired. The ſheep were to be two 
years old, called by the Latia Bi- 
denten. Sometimes they ſacrificed 
many animals at once, Thus at 4. 
 thens there was a ſacrifice confiſting 
of three animals, the hog, the he- 
goat, and the ram: It was for this 


_ reaſon called Tgrryg. Similar to 
this was the Saoveraurilia among 


the Romans, Sometimes an hun- 


dred victims were offered at once. 
This was a folemn ſacrifice, and 
called an Hecatomb. See Hecatomb. 
Different deities had different vic- 
tims; thus an ox five years old 
was facrificed to Jupiter, a black 
bull and an hog to Neptune, an 


_ heifer and a ewe to Minerva, a 


black and barren ewe to the ifer- 


* 


ficing from the Greeks, one ac- 
count will ſerve for both. In the 
choice of victims, care was taken 

that they ſhould be free from ble- 
miſh, that their tails were not too 
ſmall at the end, the tongues not 


black, nor the ears cleft, and the 


bulls ſuch as had never been yolk- 
ed. When the victim was choſen, 

it was adorned with wreaths anc 
lands. On the middle of the 

ody. a kind of ſtole. bung down 
on each fide. Sometimes its horns 

were gilded. Thus adorned it 
was brought before the altar. The 
larger victims were led in a halter, 
the leſſer were driven. If they 
ſtruggled, or refuſed to go, it was 
regarded as a bad omen, and the 


ſacriſice was ſet aſide. The victim 


when brought before the altar, was 
accurately examined, and if found 
perfect, was ſprinkled all over 
with pure water; a little wa- 
ter was alſo poured into its ear. 


Then the Prieſt, accompanied with - 


the ſacrifices and other attendants, 
being waſhed. and purified,, con- 
his fins. and aſked forgive- 

neſs of the gods. The confeflion 

over, he cried aloud hor age, i. e. 
compoſe yourſelves, and be atten- 
tive; then an uſher, holding a rod 
in his hand, called commentaculum, 
went-thro' the Temple, and drove 
out all who were not initiated in 
the myſteries of religion, or who 
were excommunicated. Among 
the 'Greeks, the Prieſt on coming 
to the altar aſked in a loud voice, 
rig Ti d; Who is here? The peo- 


ple anſwered, goxag xa, ö,, 
Many good perſons : Then the uſh- 
er went throagh the Temple, cry- 
ing, tuag Ex Ext, Befmar, i. e. 
Out with the profane, The No- 
mans uſed the words, Nocentes, pro. 


fant, 


$5, br 


_ 1 
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e 


ing withdrawn, he cried, Favete 
| kinguis,: or animis, or paſcite lin- 
guant, to require ſilent attention 
during the cere 
mony ended, the chief ſacrificer 
ſat down, and the reſt of them 
ſtanding, the magiſtrates or pri- 
vate perſons who offered ſacrifice, 


came before him, and preſented 


bim with the firſi- fruits and vic- 
tim, with a ſhort complimentary 
ſpeech ; but firſt, they waſhed their 
hands in a part of the Temple for 
that purpoſe. When the offerin 

was made, the officiating Pri 

perfumed the victim with incenſe, 
and ſprinkled it with luſtral water, 
He then waſhed his hands, went 
up to the altar, and prayed with a 


loud voice. that the god would fa- 


vourably receive the offering, and 
grant his requeſts for the 3 
who made the ſacrifice. In the 
cloſe of the prayer, the Prieſt re- 
ceived, from one of the aſſiſtants, 
tdbe Mola Sal/a, called by the 

Ereeli ona and ovaoxulai, made 
of barley or wheat flour, mixed 
with ſalt and water. Little bits of 
this he ſcattered upon the victim's 
head, on the altar, and on the 
knives, by way of conſecration. 


He then took Wine in a veſſel, cal - 


led Simpulum, taſted it himſelf, 
and made his aſſiſtants do the ſame, 
to ſhew that they all partook of 
the ſacrifice; the reſt he poured 
between the horns of the victim, 
pronouncing theſe words of conſe- 
eration, Maus hoc vino infrris efto. 
Aſter this he pulled off the hairs 
from between the horns, and threw 
them into the fire. Then the Vice 
timarius, who aſked him Agon' # 
Shall I ftrike ? at the word of com- 
mand knocked. down the victim 
with an hammer or ax by a ſtroke 
on the head; upon this. anoth 
aſſiſtant, called Popa, thruſt a kn ifs 
into its throat, and a third recety- 


#3 ö 


ed the blood into z veſſel, called 


The victims offered w-the ele 8 


tial gods, were /flain with their 


heads raiſed, and turned backk- 


wards: but thoſe which were of- 


fered to the infernal deities were 
lain with their's lowered to the 


ground. When the victim was 
ain, they flayed him, if it was 


not a burnt offering, ia which caſe 


they burnt ſkin and all. They 
then took the fleſh off the head, 
adorned it with garlands, and faſ- 


tened it to the pillars of the Tem- 
ple, uſing it afterwards in proceſ- 


fions on ſolemn occaſions. The 
Prieſts often wore the ſkins, or de- 
poſited them in the Temple for 


ſuch perſons to ſleep upon as wiſh- 
ed to have oracular dreams, or to 
be cured of any malady. They 


then opened the victim, carefully 


ſurveyed the entrails, and drew 


preſages therefrom; after this they 


dtedged them with meal, ſprink- 


led them with wine, and preſent- 


— 


ed them to the gods, reddebunt ex- 


ta diis : This was done by throw- 


ing them into the ſire in ſmall bits, 


boiled or parboiled; hence the 
entrails were called parricæ, from 
porricio, which expreſſes the ſacri- 


victim was cut in pieces, its thighs 
were wrapped over. with fat, and 
laid apart. Raw pieces from all 
the members were alſo laid upon 
the thighs, which, when thus pre- 
pared, were laid upon apart" of 


the altar; but firſt they were 


ſprinkled. with flour. The parts 
deſtined to the altar were always 


burnt with dry wood, and to make 


the flame riſe higher, wine was 


ſometimes: poured, upon it. The 


ficial act of throwing. After the 


ſacriſice being burnt, and other 
neceſſary ceremonies performed, 


they concluded the gods to be ſa- 


tisſied, and their vows accompliſh- 
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The C 
conciſely repreſented. They aſ- 
ſert, that there is no reſarred 


+ 


8A 


Feb lere The Prieſt then dif- - 


miſſed the people with the word 
ilicet. ' After the ſacriſice, they 
uſed to roaſt upon a ſpit the re- 


mainder of the victim, which they 
ate with their friends. The ban- 


quet being over, they returned 


home; but firſt threw the victim's 


tongue into the ſacred fire in ho- 
nour of Mercury. 00 00 
From what has been ſaid, it 


may be collected, that the ſacrifices 
conſiſted of five: principal parts: 


1. Libatio, or pouring wine upon 
the victim. 2. Inmolatio, or ſcat- 
tering the ſacred paſte upon its 


head. 3. Ma&atio, or killing it, 
4. Redditio, or N the en- 


trails to the gods. . Litatio, or 


the completion of the ſacrifice 
without any blunder or omiſſion. 
See Libatio, Immolatio, &c. 


84D DIES, were unknown a- 
mong the Ancients. See Stirrup, 


. Cavalry, Trappings. 


- Sappvcrs, 'a ſet among the 
Fews, eſteemed as deiſts or free- 


thinkers, rather than real eur, 
tho? they aſſiſted at all the ceremo- 


nies of worſhip in the Temple. 


Their origin and name is derived 


from one Sado, who flouriſhed in 
the reign of Prolemy Philadelphas, 
about 263 years before  Chrife. 
of the Sadducees is thus 


ion, 
neither angel nor ſpirit. They 


denied the immortality of the 


ſoul, and the exiſtence of all ſpi- 
ritual -and immaterial beings : 


They acknowledged, indeed, that 


the world was formed by the power 
of God, and ſuperintended by his 
providence ;' but that the ſoul at 
death ſuffered one common extinc- 
tion with the body. They held 
the Scriptures alone to be of Di- 
vine authority, and obligatory up- 
on men, as a ſyſtem of religion 
and morals; and paid no regard 


to thoſe traditionary maxims, and 


tained the 
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human jaſtitutions, Which the 5 
Jews ſo highly extolled in genes 


ral, and the Phasiſtet reverenced 


in particular, even more highly  - 
than the Scriptures 8 115 
The Sqadduceei were inconſiderable 
in number; but this deſiciency wa 
partly ſupplied by the dignity, and 


eminence of their perſons; ſor the 


either as to family or op lence, 


were of this ſect. Their principles, ; 


however, were not popular; t 


were only adopted, like the Hei- 


curean principles in Greees and 


Rome, by a few perſons of the firſt 


quality. They ſeldom tranſaQted 


moſt illuſtrious among the Jews, 


any. buſineſs of State, or held any 


civil office, In their general con- 
verſation they were moroſe and 
ſayage; and 18 their judicial ſen- 


tences always ſevere. They main - 
berty of the human will, in op 


who were Predeſtinariant and F, ata- 


lifts. See Effenes, Phariſees. © 
 SzciLarx Games. © See Secular. 


* 


Scuola Poem. See Secular. 


Skcutrun. See Seculum.” 


the Ancients. Martial very pro- 


perly deſcribes it in theſe words? 


Ibis ab artis, miſſut ad afra, Sagt. 
ales /f i 


The Emperor Othe, we are told by 
Suetonius, was much delighted wi 


with a helpleſs or drunken man, 
to divert hĩmſelf by toſſing him in 
a blanket. Some ſay he was fond 


of undergoing the ceremony, ane 


had as much pleaſure in being toff- 


ed himſelf, as in toſſing others . Cer- 
tainly he purchaſed his ſatisſue- 


tions at the cheapeſt rate, had they 


but ſuited the dignity of an Em- 


SAGLT= 


peror! SED 


\ 


pet fect freedom and li- 
ſition to the E/enes and Phari/ces, ; 


SacaTio; the ludicrous punith- | 
ment of tofling in a blanket. It 
is not unfrequently mentioned by 


ving this kind of diſcipline; it . 
being his practice to ſtroll out in 
dark nights, and, where he met 


* 
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| were diſcontinued. 


| were Sed ine 
0 ta; 


 Funditores, were generally 
. wo ſkirmiſh before the main body. 
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Serge gd 5 Roman 
army. under ors, -were 
young men armed with bows and 
Aron, Who, together with the 
ſent out 
They conſlituted no part of the Pe. 
bites, but ſeem to have. ſucceeded 


tem at the time When the Soci7 


were admitted into the Roman Le- 
ſor at that period the Velites 

' See cham 
Loves, Felites, &e. = 
Sad, a military garment of 
two forts, whereof one was worn 
in winter, and the other in ſum- 
. mer. It was ufed by the Greeks, 


| the Romans, and the Gaul; and 


was made in manner of acloak or 
2 covering the ſhoulders and 


the Greeks, 
ufa; 


Saltozs, 


2. Navi ; 3. 
the higheſt called f; 


y thofe in the middle, Zunft; ; the 


For in 
Fs fails; alia Heater: 


| loweſt, danauilas They who fat 
near the 


were called po- 
wren; an op ly who were near 
the flern Emuora, Naula were 


nat employed in rowing, but had 


their particular buſineſꝭ diſtributed 
amongſt them. The Aguaur 
nce,. had the care of the 


and; others, called Mcogailai, had 


143 charges allotted them. 


A fimitan divifien took place alſo 
among the Namam mariners. 
* Sa Li 1, among the Romans, Were 
ieſta of Mars. This order of 
. was inſtitutad by. Numa, to 
e, care of the ſacred: elde 8 
W one of Which Nama, 


lt put the people in ſpins during 


In ravages of a terrible plague,) 
ended was: ſent down from 
en as a ** r 


18. 2 


4. Empire de 
erefore cau 


| the Ancylia. 


hips, where it was faſtened to the 
Cuiraſi. Its form was ſquare, and 
n 


Rowers, Kum | 


Was faſtened with 


' buckler, 


S&T > 


tion of the gods. Tun geld be 
faid; was to he preſeryed with the 
ſtrieteſt eure, becauſe the fate of 

ded upon it; he 
eleven to be made, 
ſo like the firſt, that it could not 
be diſtinguiſhed from them. Phe 
number of the Salli then was 
twelve, equal to the number of 
See 

To the original nander of 85 
ki, twelve more were added by 


Tullul Haffilius, after his victory 


over the Fidenates, in con ſequence 
of a vow he had made to Mars. 
All the Salii were of the Patrician 
order, and conſticated a college; 
thoſe inſtituted by Numa were cal- 
led Salli Palatin, and thoſe who 
were added by Tullus Hoftilius were 
named Collini. The three ſeniors 
| into the reft, of Whom the 

ſt was called Prefil, the ſecond 
Yates, and the third Magier. The 
Salii wore round 1 with two 
corners ſtanding ug, and a parti-co- 
loured Tunic. 7 akind 
of a coat of arms, of which no- 


| pug Dd) capri 


a. purple cotouted band, or belt, 
ſurrounded their middle, which 
copper: buckles. 
In theix right- hands they carried a 
ſmall red, and in che leſt a (mall 
In the month of March 
Was their grand feaſt, when they 
carried the Auclia round the city. 
Tbey began their ceremony with 
ſgerißces; then walked along the 
ſtreets, ſometimes dancing toge- 
ther, and ſometimes cutting their 
capers ſeparately, at the ſaund of 


wind- muſic, uſing a gregt many 


geltures, and ſtriking qiafically 
one another's bucklers \with —4 


rods, * hymns. in donour of 


Janus, Ma 


ra, Fauna, and Minerva, 
which were anſwered by a cru? 
of girls, dreſſed like en 
and called Sale. The chief of 
ee Nd: PR 5 a 2 


are, 
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peo The entertainments of 
Prieſts were ſo coſtly 
- magnificent with all kinds of mu- 
ic, garlands, perfumes, &c. that 
Horace uſes Das es Saliares, like 
Postiſcum cance, 2 the higheſt 
and moſt luxurious treat that could 
be given, Many derivations of 
the word Sali are given us, but it 
moſt probable i it 18 derived from 
Ho, to hap or dance. | 


LINE, among the Dow | 
were fal t-houſes near Offia, to- 


wards the Tiber's mouth, Which 
ere firſt erected by Ancus Mareine. 
— were alſo magazines of ſalt 
near the gate Tyigemina. 
SALT was appointed 
be uſed in all acrifices 
offered to him, Levir. ii. P o 
is Chrift” makes an allufion, 
ark ix, 48. The 
] horas * children with 
By the ſalt of the earth, 
Nass v. 13. is probably meant 
_ marle, The Jews near the Dead 
Sea made uſe of a ſalt that loſt its 
ſavour when kept for a long.time, 
to this our Saviour m 


it as good for nothing when thus 
grown taſteleſs. Salt, among the 
22 was 5 e of w_ 

om, of perpetuity, of purity, o 
ſterility ay hoſpitality ; and as 


ſuch is frequently alluded to in the | 


Scriptures. 
Among the Greeks and Romans 
ſalt was common] ly uſed at enter- 
tainments both of gods and men; 


and was therefore fegarded as ſa- 


ered. Salt was commonly ſet be- 


en Pes before or tem. To the 


of friend d 
1, yet hence Paris, in ſtealing n 


a jaſt War was declared, by order 
the Senate, againſt any ſtate or table. 


' SALFATID. See n 
and Rain. 
Saruravie, among che Ae 


every mording. 


vs former - 


s an allu- 
ion in the Goſpel, and repreſents 


© 


have taſted falt with 8 ih 
to have n ties 
R 
faid to have contemned the falt, 
and wann. the "Oy 


mans, was a daily homage paid 
clients and inferiors to their 
riors; - Among the great it was 
performed in the Atrium ; but . 
mong g people of middli mm 
tion, in the Fefibulum In 
the army, the privace dion. went 
early in the to ſalute the 
Centurion, who at their head | 


ceeded to ſalute the Tribune; = 


the Tribune, with the ref, went 


to ſalute the Emperor. or Com- 


mander in Chief. Roman' women 


too had their crouds of ſalutets 
Of thoſe whe 


came thus to pay their 
the better ſort were received wv 


a kiſs; and thoſe of lower — 


had an entertainment given them, 
and were ſometimes feaſted 
thoſe who wiſhed to make them- 


ſelves popular. Salutatio Zinpera- 
toris was a formal compliment paid 


to the Commander in Chief upon 


y ſign al ſgcceſs, i in which he was 
ſaluted d b 


the name of Imperator, 


in the joint acclamations of the 
ſoldiers 'througbout che — 
Fhis title, thus conferred by t 
ſoldiers, was decreed kim . 
Senate. e 
The Greeks uſed to glate heir 
ueſts by embracing them, 
riends ſaluted each other by. 


joining their right-hands. They 
alſo kiſſed the lips, hands, _ 


or feet in ee as the 
ſon deſerved more or leſs ref) 
There was a 


particular ſort o wel 
called viſper, given moſt commons | 


to n, in Which they took 
ts MEE 1 them 


+ 
| * * 


dbem by the ears like 4 pot; it is 


mentioned in .Tibullus, -. lib. 2. 
ay Theocritus, Ichl. 6. 132. 


a was 4 " , 
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| e e. 16, 4 name given 


the Romans: to ſuch. 


ments to them in @ morning. 
bey differed. a little from the 
eres and Seftatores. - See 


Deduderes, 'SyRatoress and Candi- 


1 Pn 
dat... 


-\SAMARITANS, were originally 
a. medley of Heathent, ſent by the 


King of A/pria, Shalmane/er; after 
he had; taken Samaria, the, capi. ſt 


taß of the ten Tribes, and carried 
away the inhabitants into capti- 
vity, to re- people the deſolate re- 
gions; This heterogeneous colo- 
ny, from Cut ba, Ava, Hamath; 


9 perſons as 
. © openly eſpouſed the cauſe of any 
.  candidate,.jaud- ſhewed their at- 
tachment by paying their compli. 


A 
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when they inſidioaſly accuſed them 


to Artaxerxes as rebels and trai- 
tors to his government. The e 


and Samaritans. were further ex - 


aſperated againſt each other by the 
ene eee ee Sankaliar 


ollowing circumſtance; Sa 
the governor of Samaria, \ 366 his 


daughter in. marriage to Manges, 
the brother of Jaddus the high-- 
prieſt, hoping by this means to 
conciliate the affectionꝭ and bene- 


volence of the Jeu ;- but in this 


he was greatly miſtaken, for .the 
members of the Sanbedrim would 
not permit one who had married a 


ranger, to ſhare the honours of 


gh, prohibited his brother from 
the altar. On this Mang/es fled 


* 


r 
temple? of eru/alems after... heir. 


return- from their captivity, and, 


the. pontificate; and he , bigh- 

prieft himſelf, joining in the po- 
paler, Dongle, . which grew very. 
* 


and Sep bar waim, filled the deſerted to Sanballat, and ſtated to him the. 
cities and towns of 1/rae/, and difficulties and dangers. in which 
practiſed the idolatrous rites of, he was. involved, and hinted the 
tote reſpective countries. But. neceflity he was under of diſſol- 
being infeſted with wild-heaſts, ving the marriage. To prevent 
attributing this calamity to this, Sanballat promiſed to inveſt 
their, neglect. of the tutelar God him with the fowerand ſplendour. 
af that country, Which was now: of the.high-prieft's office, .to- build 
; their: refidence,. they petitioned, him a temple upon mount Gerixim, 
R/arhaddon, the ſucceſſor of, Shal. ſimilar to that of, Feru/alem, and *M 
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mangſer, to {end | ſome. perſon to conſtitue him governour of all the 
inſtru them in the worſhip of the. country, over. which: he himſelf. 
God of Jfrael: Their requeſt was preſided. On mount Gerixim a 
complied. with, and a Prieſt was temple was erected, which was the 
ſent.; But they worſhipped their E e e competition, th 
ſeyeral heathen. Deities, in con- bittereſt virulence, and the moſt 
junction with the true God. In., irreconcileable hatred between the 
this confuſed miſcellany of religi- Jews and Samaritant. From this 
on they continued for a long ſeries time the Jews purſued: the Sama- 
of years. We may naturally ima» , ritans with a degree. of .epmity, 
gine that the Jews, would have which nothing could often, broke 
the. higheſt contempt for this-moz- off all ſocial intercourſe with them, 
n. and the worſhippers and loaded them with, the moſt 
alſo, But this contempt was opprobrious language that reſent- . 
heightened. into, the moſt ranco- ment could dictate. With a Jew . 
rqus'odium, hen the Pagan colo- the very name of Samaritan com- 
ny endeavoured to. fruſtrate their ptized. madneſa, malice, drunken- 


eee e e een ee eee, 
a 5 a . ms. 
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—— The fame: FRE 
ſton prevailed in the minds of 
che Samaritans againſt the Jews. 
They aſſerted Geriaim to be the 


place which God had originally 
cChoſen to fix his name and wor- 


hip there, and altered the: ſcrip- 


tures to ſapport their pretenſions. 
//Phey aknowledged chess books 
of %s only, which they have 
preſerved in the old ori 
character. The other books 
of the Old, Teſtament: they re- 
Len al deſtitute of dixine ns 
ori ann, e Ot 
jo ddr Ys i ene benen 
deſcribed under the title Sacibar. 
Ses Saci but. 
At Was alſo uſed as the namevf 
an engine employed in war, an 
ſervi 3 as 2 ama" 
4 to facilitate their: Tesch. 
from the turrets to the walls of 
befieged; Its form was eee. 
like the muſical inſtrument of the: 
fame denomination, 117% l) 
Sauniets, a fort — 
among the Romans, ſo called be- 
cauſe the Campaniaur, hating the 
Samnites, armed a part of their 
Sladiators after the manner of that 
people, and gave them the name of 
iter. Their ſhield was broad 
at the top, to defend the breaſt and 
ſhoulders: They had a ſort of was 
greave on their left foot, a creſted 
helmet on their heads, -and a belt 
over their: breaſts. The Samnite 
ſeems to be the ſame with the 4ma- 
_ zonian fencer, an, by 75 
ere N £3 LE . 


Balleus et manice, et che; oa 


I", riſque finiftri „ 
Dimi dium tegmen . — 
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| aus, atnon; ah 1 
were ſuch people, in; the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, as had revolted, 
but ſoon ſubmitted themſelves a- 
gain; on which account they had 
equal privileges n the * 


citizens. a 


the porch and the Sand 3 


im order to 


SAN 
82 neubas vor Ah penn 
the Jewoiſßh Temple, was beten 


rum, or moſt holy place; © 3 
twenty cubrts beoad, and forty in 

length and height. It had — 4 
gates; the leſſer was 


u the great gate, 


which had four folding d. 


The Szn@zary was-divideds from : 5 
iginal-He- the Sandum Sanforum; the 


Holiet, or maſt holy n 


ble ail; which is ſuppaſod. td be: 


the vail that was rent tin twain at 


our. Gavin A death, becauſe it was: - 


to be of no farther uſe. Ini the: 
eee of incenſe, 
e table of |&emu-breaz,: and ne 
golden candleſtick See Altan 
Inctnſe,"\Shew-Bread, Candleftich, 
Sandum- Sandtorum. 6" EF 8 
Sanctuary is ſometimes put ſor 
the Temple at large, Ar ſome- 
times for: the Sanctum Sandorum, 


or m de e. $$. 4k. boil 
Weigbts of the: Sanctuary Geary 
mong the Jet, ſignified: Juſt A 


equal weights; becauſe the pri 
kept ſtont weights in the temple, 
to ſerve as ftandards to capitals | 
others bye r 
rr U 
Holy of Holirs, otherwiſe called the: 
moſt oo Place and the Oraale, 


| tent in the 
Jews „into which none 
the hi h-prieſt Was permitted 
to go, 50 that but once a eur, 
viz. on the great day of expiation, , 
but on this day it was lawful for 
- him to enter ſeveral times; to in- 
tercede for the people. The Sanc- 
tum SanForum is therefore ſuppoſed, 
to have been a type or figure of 


heaven, into which our Saviour: 


efus Chrift, as high- prieſt, is en- 
— once for all, to ores inter. 
ceſſion for us. Tus of ual 
temple was ſurround 


with 
ous — mo SEED 


— 


paſfed thro® 


"_ 


— 


. 
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AN 


* a the-eavtern cuſtoms. was 

not flat, but floping aud coftred 
all over iden ſpikes, to pre- 
vent the birds from neſtling upon 


the da 


fituntion was towards the weft, and 


 it:ontrance-towards the eaſt. The 
fark W the covenant, which was 
tied the ff preſi 


the greaceſt — m6 
; _ Gans of ares inches thick 
hex hs: ai. 

which, — 
inbeing in the Matoweton Mojgae 


8 


called the. Temple of the 5 
wheolt ig erected where the t 
ſivod. See Ard. 


wein dy the Gm and Roman 
ladies. It was malle of gold, filk, 
or other ſtuff, and con- 


fiſted of a ſole, with an hollow 


at dhe extreme, to embrace 


pert . 
. the aticle; and leaving the upper 


. the ſoot bare. Apollo, 


bis effeminate dreſs, was 


_chlled/Sexzalive. The Sand was 
ſometimes however worn by the 


men, dhe bad ferbants to carry 
8 the ſandals after. them called Sas. 


_ "uſed among the Roman; for car- 


rying out the bodies of people in 


low eircumſtances. It was a fort 
of öden cheſt, made of a few 
boards nat ed together, which they 
uſually barnt along with the body. 
Sanne ban, among the Jews, 
was the great council or court of 
justice. This _ conſiſted of 
ſavemy-one or ſeventy:two 
Doms, fix out of each tribe, — 
| aflombled i in an apartment of the 
tetmple of Jrraſalim, to determine 
8 — important affairs both of 
their church and ſtate. The room 


. N in was * half 


outer femicircle was for 

N bers yh council to ſit 
it a baluſtrade alſo 8 it 
| is falling perſ 


obi. Its [ 


three inches thick, 
aſſert; is ſtill 


the deſtruction of 
3 8 kind of bier 


jadges, and took 


SAN 


ofa area — « 
temple; and half wi 


1 
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Over — — were 
3 chief of 
called 


high. prie 


: 


5 


ee 


{ 
i 


at che end of the hall : The other 


Ae was do be 2 


erſon of an illuſtrious fardily. 
| of the members of the dun- 


Leviten, 
but any other Maolite of good cha. 
racer and of reſpectable parentage 
might be admitted. At the two 
extremities of the council room ſat 
two regiſters, one to take the votes 
of condemnation, and the other 
to take thoſe of abſolution. The 
firſt eſtabliſnment of the Sanhedrim 
is by ſome carried up to the time 
of Moſes, and Numb. xi. 12. is 

oted as an argument: but con- 
cerning this there is much diſpute, 
Whenever it began, it ſubſiſted till 


Feru/alem': But 


bein were prieſts 
an bal, a rich ind of fer, 


from the time that the Jeiſb na- 


tion became ſabje& to the Roman 
Empire, its authority was much 
reduced; it continued however to 
_ the power of life and death, 
bat this privilege was confined to 
crimes committed . againſt the 
Jean law, and depended upon 
e governor's will and pleafure. 
There were ſeveral inferior Sau- 
Bedrim in Pal:tine ; one was the 
court of twenty three, which was 
eſtabliſhed in every eity containing 
an hundred and twenty inhabi- 
tan ts 16 conſiſted of twenty ihres 
izance of 


* except ſuch as were- 


69 


it 


e 
f 


r 


SAT 


ts be tried by the great Sanhedrim. 
Another of the inferior Sanbrurim 
comnſiſted of three perſons, and wat 
; therefore called the court of three : 
This was inſtituted in every place 
__ where there were fewer than an 

hundred und twenty inhabitants, 
and determined common matters 
between man and man. 


Grael „which * 
 fireing 1 
Our Savio alludes to the great 


Sanbedrim, and the rribunal 2 
twenty three, in the Go/pe/ of 
| Matthew v. 22. The 2 
iſhes by the name of council, 
and the ſecond by that of jaulgment. 
The Sanhedrim was allo called the 
great council, and apes Houſe of 
judgment, - 
©SaKkONniraA, a feftival iu bane 
of Diana, ſurnamed Saroma from 
Sarv; the third king of Trezene, 


who built her a — * and inſti- 


tuted this feſtival, to Ve: obſerved 
by his ſubjects. 


S8ATIAE, a” 


in order to their reformation. 


Satire, among the Romans, was 


either dramatic, narrative, or Var- 


runean. The dramatic ſatire was 
for enter - 


invented, originally, 
tai ment at feſtivals. The verſes 
were rude, extemporary, and 
gn meaſure, — pm 15 a 
ava le, whoſe only inſpi- 
rer pms the fumes of wine; 
their jokes were conſequently 
coarſe, and their raillery wasrudely 
ſevere. '- This kind of ſatirical en- 
tertainment Livius Andronicus im- 

proved into plays. After him, 
Emin, Pacuvius, and Lucilius 

compoſed narrative. /atires, Theſe 
85 contained the gall and plea- 
ſantry of the former, but conſiſted 


of variety of alluſions, fables, and 
even dialogues, but not of the 
* kind. * Varrontan 


Sanbæarim is derived from: Fan 


| offered 
ein 
men's follies are Piu expoſed, 


of diſh, 


* = * ö = * . 
- & 8 — 
S 


N . — 

arr it is 

from Manppnd che whoſe 
. 
atire was not 4 

different ſorts of verſe, but mon, 


— 


Fete, 48d 


word. | | 
"Some: fo * he wood 
to be — from darum; be. 
cauſe, like the dryer, Ni ane 
petulancy- and wantonuels; and 
turns. things upſide doww'to'-find: 


occaſions for cenſure and ridicule.” 


Others deduce it from Si 
which is ſometimes uſed us ſab 
ſtantive, with Laux underſtood to 
ſignify a 'bafon filled with" all 
manner of fruits, which the Romans 
yearly to Bacchus and C. 
as their firſt fruits, becauſe Surge 
are various and miſcellaneous com- 
poſitions. Thoſe who' ado the 
firſt derivation, write it * 
and the advocates for the fecord;. 
r the other mode of writi 


it Satira, quafs Sar usa, "as ak 


ina is uſed for 'maxuma.” 
Saru, with the — 
Lanx underſtood, ſignifies s fort” 
hich the Romans filed 
with all kinds of fruit, and offered 
on their feſtivals to the gods, but 
particularly to Ceres aud Barthur,- 
as the Prinitiæ, or firſt gather- 
ings of the ſeaſon. Hence any 
thing, promiſcuouſly blended to- 
gether, was called Satis: 1 
when ſuffrages were confuſe 
taken they were ſaĩd to be 
ram. Hence alſo e 3 
word Satire, as being 2 poem 


filled with various RO” Tow” = 


Kan... 
* 
5 


* 


Wa ; 


* 


. nnn. 


among the Romans in honour of 
 theiged Satan. They were kept 
_ _ ogiithe- 16th: according to ſome, 
according to others on the 17th, 
and; accòrding to others on the 
: — At frſt only one 
day: Was abſerved; but afterwards 
the number was — three, 
' ſour, five, and ſome ſay ſeven days. | 
n upon a contryman of theirs : He 


he Gaturnalia had their 
in Grerce, long before the fo 
tiaꝝ of Rm But to whom = 


ce their firſt inſtitution, or who 
firſt introduced them among the 
Nanda, ate points concerning 
_ which, the learned are not agreed. 
Tbis however is certain, that they 
- were inſtituted in memory 
golden age, wehen all the world 
N ee level, which the poets 
orm us happened in the reign 


of the 


Saturn. Beſides the ſacrifices 


offered on the occaſion, this feſti- 


val was remarkable for the liberty 


whichtheQaves wereallowedtotake- 


ich their maſters; they ridiculed 
_— their faces with i impuvity, 
and told them freely of their faults. 


| A time friends ſent preſents 


each other, recoaciled dif- 


ces, and laid aſide animoſity. | 


war,was to be declared,” no of- 


a agua the ſchogls kept 


a vacation, and nothing but mirth 
and good humour prevailed: but 


their feſtiyity frequently ran out 
inte Zextravagance, diſſoluteneſo, 
and debauchery ; and din, riot and 
dzſordet 

cial; enjoyment end ene in- 


prevailed, inſtead of ſo- 


dulgence;; ; 7.% 
vSeTURNIAN Mu, n the 


Romans; were a kind of Jambics, - 
_ uſed in the firſt /atirical-compoti- 


tions, conſiſting of fix feet and a 
ſ1yllableover. They were ſo called 


| becauſe they ſuppoſed ſuch to have 
been uſed in the reign of Saturn, 
or becauſe they were uſually com- 


poſed to give entertainment at the 


ä Saturnalia. 


"ca 


Ss wt Thie —— ORG 
ſomerimes.made uſe of among the 


Hebrews, in puniſhing criminals, 


It was applied in various ways, 
but moſt commonly 
them through in the middle; Fhis- 


is ſaid to have been the fate of the 


prophet Z/aia. | This puviſhment 
is ſtill in uſe among the Swizzers, 
and not long ſince was executed 


was put in a kind of coſfin, and 
ſawn. through the whole _ 
like a.piece. of wood. 
SCALE. Gemonie, among "the 
Remang, was a place for the'exe- 
cation. of. criminals, not unlike 


our 7 yburn., Some ſay it was. a | 


place 8 on many ſteps, from 
whence the criminals were Sar 


pitated. Others will have it to 


have been a. ſort of dungeon, to 
which they deſcended by. ſteps. 
The bodies of criminals were here 


expoſed for ſome time aſter their 
execution, and then dragged from 


thence with hooks into the Tiber. 


Tbde Scale Gemoniæ, were 5 


by Camillus, i in the year of the 
city 358, in the tenth region, near 
the temple of Juno. 


Scar RE-Goar, among the Jews ; 
was the goat which was ſet at li- 
berty on the day of ſolemn/expi- 


ation. Some ſay, that a piece of 
ſcarlet cloth, in the form of a 


tongue, was tied to his ſorehead. ; 
ve been the diſputes of 


Many h 
the learned about the meaning of 


the word. Azazel, for which Scape-' 


Goat is put in our. verſion of the 
bible. Some ſay that the word 
ſignifies 2 precipice, and only 


aſludes to the precipice down 
which the goat was thro * others 


ſay it was the name o mon, 
to which the ſcape-goat was ſent, 
and repreſents the dreadful condi- 
tion of ſinners others again aſſert 


that Axarel is the name of the 
goat. Foe at 


ceremonies . uſed 
on 


| 


in cutting 


aten nn. "A 
Levit. xvi. 5, 6, Ke. See a 
the article Zxpiarions 1011 © 132 
i6carnsÞhd813i näme given 


toteatigersrelidingat Lrbegs de 


they were obliged tb 
'called- Papi; às u figh * 
their foreign. elan: 
_ +Sbupyriom,: wmotevof T 
ment fob merly in uſe e the” 
Perfians,, and ſometimes men 
tioned in booles vf ancient hiſtory. 
The criminal was focked op in the” 
trunk of a tree, bored to the di- 
mehfions of his body, with five 
holes for his head, legs and arms 
to come throuphy In this manner 
he was expoſed to the ſun, and the 
parts which appeareds were anoin- 
ted :withhoriey und milk, to in- 
vite the Waſps atid flies to de bis 
tormentors. He was alſo forced ' 
to eat to exceſiʒ ſo that his exers 
ments, cloſely pent up in the wood, 
rotted his body? 2 In this Tonditi6h" 
[26417 wigs in formed would live 
days. This infernal itiven- 
tion is OP te arg, queen” 
of Pet . it in 41 
\ Scan Geena ambng the 
Greeks — Romans, Was a partition” 
reaching quite acroſs the Nj, 
aud ed to the detors. At firſt 
it Was dreſſed with" and 
leaves” agreeably to the aneient grea 
ſimplicity,” bur) in more experiſive' 
ages, it was aderned with rie and 
coſiſy hangings: It was either ſo 
Sako that it might be turned 
round, and then it was called Ver- 
anli.; or it Was den up, in 
„which caſe it was called Dudhilir. 
It had three 7 oof tes, one 
upon the right, and another on 
che leſtchand, DPwhichwere pre- 
| ſented” the meaner and ſtnällef t 


edifices;" the chird was in the mid mobg che Romans th 


die, "by: which: were brought do 


view temples, * palaces; and other 


— — On each 


cCndte ud dhe val landen the chief ff which Gere tung N 
carry fitthe: im Rene, Pate 


- 


beef un graz r offdr vp. 
une thro which the of 
gods for men Were intröduted | 
varie mchte he 
ſoenk as divided imo.nuby parts. 


Na 


Hafi, dn 
2 ee. on u 907 


E 9, oe . 
were three fbrts df fine rer 
Combe, and SA The 9 
was. adorned! ith2palaves;" me - 

royal. 1 Wen 
private. houfoq and ordiveavy:u : 
ings; and the Satyric 1 
ornameũ ts abd pa. 
>ScEn tc GA Lads! bene, | 
entertainments of the lage were 
* os ambirg the Rene, for / 
ars; bur from alt 


a $00 yean; dard 
: = at lan 


_— _ more 
tkey were r ; with a/jult- 
af | 


neſs and 2 beyond 
thing the world elſewhere ee fa. 
The Srrhlca Game Were loudly* = 
eprobared 


exclaimed” againſt, and ix 
by the fathers of the choreh./7 . 
Nr _ Tag ts: 
the Feafh of: nat de 4 
Jeus. See T abernddless ; 
Scr, a oyal 1 
ſolenin occaſions, usa badge of 
2 be Sehne ig of 
antiquity than the crown. 
The. Gros Ste © 6 and other 
poets, put Sceprride:tnutlie: hands f 
the moſt ancient kinga che ãntidb-· 
duce. In * remote antiquity, 
Juſtim ſays, the cant wat an 
Haſta, and that mei udored be 
Haff as immortal Be this 
ag iti may the gods av mãy — 
pad Nanda en ee * 
Sechrres, that of Neptune was is 
tridentsc.- Tirguin was the N? 


ien od bottiGeng bing 


on — name which 
the One" Greeks gave to their 


rope- 


i JT 


; 2 


; 1 i 
; * 3 
SCI ow 
K 0 % 0 
„ 


a heel upon the rope, ſometimes 


rope-dancem, hy the Raman cal - ſaid to appear in airy forms like 

ed Farambuli. ' The rope: S 
e the ancient} had ſeveral ways of Sci! 5 na. 
mawing heir agility: Sometimes feſtival in honour of Minerua, or 


Sci nor nos, an Mtbenian 


1 * 


vaulted, or turned round like as ſome ſay, of Ceres and Proſer-: 
pine. It was obſerved on the 
they flid or flew from above, reſt- twelfth day of Scirrbopborien. It 
ing on their breaſts ; ſometimes. was famous for the race called /. 


they ran upon à ſtretched rope cophoria, in which young men 


:Shwvobate: were Mlaves, whoſe. 


Dancing. 3 2 Os . 
 SclanrtrnoORE, |: 
an appellation given to the female 


rangers reſiding in Athens; be- hepb A ee ee eee 
; y Scorpio, 2 large military en- 


ival Panathenge,: to earry Un- i 
2 —— Some. fending walls. Stones, &c. were 


Sci, zn Areadian feſtiva 
in honour of Bacchus, at which 
the image of che god was carried 


Sgartam boys, with great ſeverity, 


Seittensdare, Tano tocin, 
_ the feſtival of ſea onions, at which 
che Sicilia youth boat one another 
with ſea onions. This was a ſort 
of combat, and the victor was re- 


warded with '2ball:\ * * nnn 7 


Seimrobus, among the an- 
on Which one perſon only could. 
ke down; On this they reclined 
themnſelves when weary or indiſi 


it was fometimes uſtd, 


; of the Le&ica, to carry men 


or women not only through the 
city, bur like wiſe into the country. 
Scion, a method of di- 
vination practiſed by raiſing the 


dead, as was ſupp „ Who were 


0 0 
#4 1 * _ * 1 * 
Ot 3 7 - — 


faults 


f 18 "4 * 1 * 23 — 1 ne * -- 
Chih, Cs 8 4 * — 34% „„ ot ot 9 | 4 


ranches, and 
grapes. Ari! 1 


backwards and forwards; and contended with their hands full of 
ſometimes they made ſurprizing. vine b 
lep or turns upon the rope. The 


cluſters: of 


| SCIRRHOPHORION, the laſt 
maſters. made money of them, by month in the Abenian year, an- 


, name is derived 


ihewing them to the people. See ſwering to the latter end of May 
Dancin *y ber e ad che beginning: of Fave... Its. 


{ feſtival 


called; Scirrhopboria. See Seirrs, 


oria. 5 19 


gine, uſed in attacking and de- 


was joined by ropes 
beams on each fide Q 


„throw out of it by means of 
ſtival - wooden beam, called Aylus, which 


to two other 


— og wrong and — 
vu n vα under an Umbrella; ing drawn hack Dy four men, and 
hence the name. At chis time wy let dog [l amn 
f were Whir like ag from a fing, or Arrows. 
e eee ee eee 
in obedience to- the command of the wound it makes with its ſmall 
the Delslian Oracl t. 


arrows; like ſtings, or from its re-. 


ſemblance to the Scorpion when the 
long beam. or tillar was ereQted; + 
There was alſo another ſwaller 
engine of the ſame name, which 
di but little from the Catapui · 
ta. The iron points of the 
iſcharged were extremel 
cients; wu A ſmall bed of couch like the ting of a Scerpen : 
| - .SCOURGE, | Was an 
with which puniſhment was fre- 
quently inflicted among the Jews, 
as ordained by Maſes Deut. xxv. 


1, 2, 3. There were two ways of 


ſcourging, one with thongs of lea - 
ther or rope's ends, the other with 
reds or twigs. The Kabbing men- 
tion one hundred and — 


as liable to this pun 


X. V3 gue 7 
«+ * = „ Derne 


r 


3 / 
4 

. o 1 
- 

: 

1 

i 

1 

1 


arrows it 
y ſmall, 


ght 
» 

4 

= _ 
= 
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SER 


iu pumming with the ſcourge 
offender ' was ſtripped from Bs. 
ſioulders downwards,” and tied to 
a low pillar. - They og not in-. 
flick more than tit W es, and 
therefore, left they ſhould exceed 
the number, and err on the ſeverer 
fide, they made a rule of ſtopping. 
at thirty-nine. Thus St. Pa 
forms us, that at five different 
times he received forty-ſtripes fave 
one. Beating with rods was a 
puniſhment from which Romas ci — 
— were exempted by law. 
88 a principal officer in 
the Jewiß law, whoſe buſineſs. 
was to write and inivrpest Scrip- 
ture: The Scribe were very nu- 
merous, but did not form any diſ- 
tinct ſect. They were a profeſſion 
of men devoted to the miniſtry, 
and to the ſtudy of ſacred litera- 
ture. Originally they had their 


e from their employment, w | 


which was tranſcribing: the law, 
and multiplying copies of it; but 
in proceſs of time they exalted 
themſelves into public miniſters 
and expoſitors of it. They ſat in 
Moſer's ſeat,” and authoritatively 
determined what doctrines were 
contained in Scripture, and what 
were not. They had a place in 
the Sanbedrim, or ſupreme coun- 
cil of the nation; and were con- 
falted as Oracles in difficalt points 
of doctrine ot duty. They were 
generall of the ſect of the Phari- 
cer, and like them were ſticklers 
for traditions, for which they are 
cenſured by dur Saviour, 4 XV. 
2,*3.'6, Mart vii. 7, $ + 3 

* $cribes were alſo a ſort ma- 
giſtrates among the Romans, as 
well as among the 9 who alf. 
_ tinguiſhed them b /# the title of 

Seribet of the People: © Public no- 
taries alſo, and Secretaries of ſu- 


perior 2 8 by the this 1 ol 2 ke it whs.. 


by 8 


* 8 * 


in⸗ | 


8 CU 


80 em 515 amo fa 1 | 
CRIPTURA, among * ; 


| many, Was a tax laid y wood, 
E and paſturage.... on e 0 


' SCROBICUL1,..A name. 


the altars dedicated tothe 


RY. 
gods, which were in fact Ing 
an is HO in 
round, into w ey pore 
d . &c. See Altar... 
- ScaypuLvs, the lealt of t 
weights- uſed by the 1 Sag 
__ among the Romans, . was. ; 
the twenty · fourth part of an ounce. . 


It was ſometimes written Serbe. 


lum and Scripulum. 
SCULPTURE, is the art of cut · 
ting, carying, or- forming Wood, 
ſtone, metal, or other matter in- 
to various figures or repreſenta- , 
tions of real or imaginary beings. 
The firſt inventors of this art can- 
not be afligned ; but its great an- 
tiquity is evident from Scripture, 
which makes mention of the idols 
3 Labas ſtolen by Rachel, and 
the golden calf made by the al- 
iter. Of profane authors ſome af. 
cribe the origin of ſculpture | to. 
Dubitadus, à potter of Sicyone 3. 
and others to 7de/cus and Theodorns. _ 
Demarata;, the father of Targuins: 
is ſaid to have brought the art in- 
to Italy, and, it is added, that 
| Targquin cauſed a ſtatue to be made 
of baked earth, as a frontiſpiece to 
the temple | of that god. Soon af- 


ter this time, Greece bad 


ſcul prors, and the art was: r 
ted with ſucceſs. So...namerous . 
were the productions in this * 
that Rome is ſaid to have contained 


more ſtatues than living perſons. 


The R were, however, : | 
celled by the Grecians. in this arty. 


but. it was carried. by both to, a 
wonderful pitch; 1 perhaps, 
their religion, which was a ſyltgm 
of idolatry, contributed greatly 0 
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- Rome rem 
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wer wy In, 


ein acquainted * all 
— 2 — 8 motions 


the Srrazg „ neryes, A and A 


3 Was a backlgr made 
the parts 8 join 
6 7 55 ug ll little Big. ire 


ron ly 


dide.”” n iron plate ſurroun 

it Mae to 15 "of the bl . 7 

and 1 4 100 

damage from 1 ing 
15 the middle 


of won, utted 
| was uſeful to Plate” 0 


darts, 'an reſs 
| The ol eb two, ki 


ent i 4 lik ce a hal 
9 1 YT. De FO 

were Tout, by: 0 5 50 
in 8 5 of ich wer 
ae ite round. See 8 . 


lefs, and g 
"SCLTALA a Laconica,. a method 
of writin letters much breed. 


* | BEE ſed a among ** ap? 


in 99 


5 cus 


"of fe 
E corr 
22 ch a r lick, Les round meh 


JAN © goal: to One a other; 3 


wy 1 had any t 


8 to comr nts cut a 
8 long vin var OV, 1 ok 185 . 
eit dn 

5 i TX g 


| FR 

| ore" hey” w rot 
vet it; chen, 

lyin 5 his own 

e in one wie another, a 
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"the kale 1 8 — Mtb a 3 | 


rev Dt any) 
RS rok, 
ge 2.07 boſs. &c 


an 
ff 3 K at 


zures, the 1 . 


in general, 


ed . 


ents * 


og of mo. 


ſilver, whic 


an- 
1 
5 It bg 1 55 k 5 


ety rings 


en 
E e 
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„ with 5 or. a, K ting, th . 
tte wax way SPB. pt, 
e and the ſeal impreſſed upan that. 
Rings ſeem to have bęen uſed as. 


ſeals, id every country. alm 
which were b on 

precigus 4 &C. Poo. None 
ever, . obſerves, 2 5 ea 


ſcarcely W at che Wen 55 

Trojan. War, the 

ring up letters,. 20 met wa 
| nots, * the inventi 

bv $ 5 A ve. ce 
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no ſeals were. uſed 
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date 


e 
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5 e. Was 


5 6: off 

wh 
"Sectum. | {REY 
e en. 8 ven 


dr any high office, in the 
man Republic, thro” the whole of - 
his circuit, in making his can- 
1 See Dedu#ores, & utatores, 
Candidate. aft 
SgcuLyM, according to > Feſtus, 
Sed the ſpace of 100 years 
complete, ſockselnss it is taken 


for 110, ſometimes for 1000 years; ; 


and Servius obſerves that it is uſed 
to Ai the ſpace of 30 years, 
ecalar Games were gele rated 
at the concluſion of each Seculum. 
See the next article. 
StcuvLAn Games, Secularts Ludi, 


naw! ſolemn games held amongſt 


the Romans one in a Seculum 
pre of years deemed the Coal 
rent of human life. The Secu 


' lar Games were inſtituted to ſtop 


the ravages of a plague, accordin 
to Ya ho, Marinas, tho! N 
with more probabilie ity, imagines 


that they were indebted, for their 


ort in, to à ren dle 5 
in vs Sibylline Oracles, Us 255 
timated, that if the Romans, a 
the beg 1451 tg of every age, woul 
hold blew ames in the C bus 
Martius in hi on 1 Jury 
ferfine, Tuno, Apollo, Diana, Ceres 
105 5 city, | 12 
ever 1 and all. nations be 
ſubjeQ to their dominion. 3 
"The ſolemüdity was as follows : 
The whole 52 85 
Herald to a fealt which they h 
never ſeen already, nor ever ſhoulc 
ſee again. Some days before the 


mes n, the Tel 
n_the Wir as F 4) alatine 


_ temple, aikribuß to the people 


urifying compoſitions, of various 
inds, as flambeaus, ſulphur, &c, 
From hence the populace paſſed to 
Sans 5 WE on the —— 


boch 0 as attended A, 5 | 
0- 


was invited by a | | 


2 e das, . 


whole nights. were bn in devo—-— 
tion to the 8 8 the 
time of the games was fu WE 
the people __ in 
© Ne tits, þ ſac ificed to os 
70 er, Juno, 45 | Lot as 
na, the Parce,, org, Þ 7 
Proſerpine. > bet 
the feaſt the 6M ors & high the 
Auindecemviri, cauſed three altars 
to be erefted on the Tiber's. banks; 


f ich they ſprinkled witk che 


of three lambs, and. they, 


e e to regular ſacrifice... A 
ace was next marked out for 4 
eatre, which Was. Aluminated 


with innumerable flambeaus and 
fires. Here they, 0 ymns, and 
2 kinds of ſports; On 
the day after, having offered vie- 
gone, at the Capitol, Ph went to 
amps Martius, and cele- 
brated ſports to the wage of 
ang and Diana. Theſe 
| next day, when tlie noble mas 
us, My the hour. appointed by 
Oracle, went. to the Capitol ss 
fog hymns to Jupiter. On the 
third bo, which concladed the 
ſolemnity, twenty-ſeven boys, and 
as, many girls, ſung in the tem 
of . Palatine, Apollo, hymns a 
verſes in Greek. and Latin, to xt · 


commend the city to the protec- 


tiop of oſe deities. whom 
deſigned particularly to 2 
r ſaeriſices. 
The inimitable 3 Sale 
4 Horact was compoſed for this 
laſt day, in the Secular Games held 
by 4aguftus.. +. 
It has been auch difouced whe- 


ther, theſe games. were held ev gra. 


hundred, or every Hundred an- 
ten years. Valeria: Antins, Har- 
ro, and Livy; are quoted in 


| yort of the former opinion: 


avour of the latter may be p 
duced the Ruindecemviral 


"P35, . the | 
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8 SEC 


** of , the ords 
of Herace in the Hal poem, 5 


C andenos decies per annos. 


And" the Sibyllize verles alſo, as their name's ge ende, 


r 
. e 


een 
N eig ilecy exolloy Nx - 
or od &c, : 


Bet Ker all, according to the an- 
cient accounts we have of the ce- 
| lebration of theſe games, neither 
of theſe periods ſeem to have been 
much regarded. The Emperors, 
we may uppoſe, that they might 
have the honour of celebrating the 
Secular Games, would not ſeruple 
to anticipate the uſual time. 
The number three, it may be ob- 
forved; was much tegarded in this 
ſolemnity; in alluſion probably to 
the triplicity of Phæbus and Dia- 
2 as well as the Parcæ. The 
1 continued three days and 
three nights; the altars were three 
in number; and the number of 
boys and girls, who ſung the Se- 
culare Carmen, were nine times 


three, & c. WB. 
general belief, that the 


» * U 


It was a 
Js, who bore a part in the ſong, 
d be ſooneſt married; and 
that the children Who did not 
dance and ſing at the coming of 
Apollo, ſhould die un married, and 
at an early period of life. 
Valerius Publicola was the firſt 
who celebrated the Secular Games 
at Nome, in the year of = city 
. na See Fafees. n 
SecuTores, a kind of Gladia- 
tors, among the Romans, who 
fonght againſt the Retiarii. They 
were with a ſword and 
buckler, to hang off the net of 
their antagoniſt ; and they wore a 


—_— on Jo: heed, on which 


— 


0 


facrifices 


SEM _ 


was the figure of afiſh, in leben 


to bps, net of their adverſary... Some 


confound the Secutores with the 
Mirmillones, - becauſe they were 
armed nearly alike. "They had 
bg from 15 
ſuing their antagoniſts. See G. 
diator, Mapei, , Kae roy 


Secutores was alſo a name given 


1 to ſuch Gladiators as took the place 


of thoſe who were killed in the 
combat, or who fought the con- 
queror. | This poſt was uſually 
taken by lot. 

Secutores is alfo applied th er- 
de 9 I or 
ribunes, in the „perha 
of Aids de Camp. ite en 

Srjvoks, were chariots drawn 
by ſux horſes a-breaſt, which were 
not uncommon, eſpeciall in Ne- 
ro's time. The Bige and Quadri- 
ge were moſt uſual, but that ex- 
traordinaty man made uſe of the 
Decemjugis at the Olympic Games. 
StR, were a ſort of cakes 
uſed in ſacrifices, and ſo called be- 
cauſe they were broad and horned 
like: the new-moon, * 

* SBLLA fan See Curule 
Chair. 

"SEMBELLA, « fall fler cis, 
among the Romans, equaſyin value 
and weight to half Libella, 
and the Libella was not wokth more 
than three farthings. See Libella, 
Money, 6 

SEMENTINE Feria, fealts held 
ahnually among the Romans to ob- 
tain of the gods a plentiful har- 
veſt, The 2 were moveable feaſts, 
obſerved about ſeed : time, in the 
temple of Tellus or the Earth, and 


were Fe to the Farb 
or Ceres. 7 


Seutss1s, among re 
was half of the 5 See As and 
Meng. 

"SEMUNCIA, 2 ſmall 3 
of the ee our e 

F N 1 


3 2 . 
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EN 
ing the a | of the Nenn 


Paund. + ney. © 
1 — Aa place of 9 5 


for the Roman Senate. 


Feftus 


tells us of three Senacule ; i two 


within the city walls for ordinary 


conſultations, and one without the 


limits of the city, where the Se- 


| nate gave audience toforeign Am- 


ors, whom they were unwil- 
ling to admit into the city. The 
Emperor Heliogabalus built a Sena- 


culum for the uſe of women, wWhi- 


ther the grave matrons reſorted on 
— days to wp Oy dauer 


Senate. . 7% 


S8anaTE, among = 9 
che chief Council of State. It 
owed its- inſtitution to Romulus, 
who appointed firſt an —— 
Senators, and afterwards doubled 
that number; bat Targuinius Priſ⸗ 
cus, in his reign, augmented it to 
three hundred, at which number 
it was long fixed : However it 
ceaſed to be fo at laſt + for ſome- 


times it roſe to ſeven, and ſome- 


times to nine hundred and a thouſ- 
and, which was of very ſhort du · 
ration. Au 
hundred. 


he choice of Senators 


| belonged at firſt to the Kings, af- 


terwards to the Conſult, an at laſt 


to the Cenſors, who, in their Cenſus 


or ſurvey, every fifth year, filled 
up the vacant places of thoſe that 
were dead, or degraded. We find 
that the people ſometimes nomi- 
nated Senators, but this happened 


_ in extraordinary caſes. None 
itched upon for theſe vacan- 


ry ut ſuch as had paſſed thro? 


the great offices of Quæſfor, Tri- 
bune of the people, Edile, Pre- L 


tor, and-Con/ul, or ſuch as were of 
the Equeſt#;an order. Thedignity 


of Senators was not hereditary, but 
acquired by merit; but their chil- 
dren ranked with Knights. When 


the Emperors had aſſumed the of- 
fice of Cater to themſelves, they 


* led op he Fn — hooght 


Hus reduced it to ſix 


bo, Kc. $ometimes they 


SNR 


was twenty-five, e . 


by way of particular . 5 
were promoted at an _ 
lier age. Before the rei 


gaflur, ; a efre ſofficien gen? | 


their rank was roms As 
indiſpenſible fication, 
which was pe od at $00 Se, 
which amounted to between Gund 
ooo. of our money. When t 
"OP of — This q this) 
they were is — 
— however, in — 
the Emperors, was overlebked 
The Senators, out of reſpect, were 
called Fathers, and their deſtend- 
ants Parritii. Parres regſcripti, at 
firſt, was a name given to thoſe 
Senators who were wided to Nm. 
lars number by Tarquinius Priſcus, 
becauſe they were written upon 
the fame lit with them; but, in 
proceſs of time, that name became 
common to the whole body. It is 
ſaid, however, that the deſcend- 
ants of the firſt Senators, to expreſs 


the antiquity of their nobulity, | 
wore ſmall creſcents of filver or - 


ivory on their ' ſhoes, inſtead of - 
buckles:. During the Common 
wealth; the Senate uſually - met 
three times a month, viz. On the 
Calends, Monet, and Jdes 5 bat, 
under Auguſtus, they only met on 
the _—_— x Les. Wee al- 
ways a ed in a temple, pre- 
viouſly conſecrated by the Aug, 
as in thoſe of Concord, Jupiter Ca- 
Caſtor and Pollar, Ab. 
— 
voor 2 


in the Curie, called Ho 
lia or Pompria ; but th 


conſecrated by the Augurt. When- 


ared that a 


ever the Augurs de 
0 the Senate were 


cow had fp 


immediately to kt fab dio, in the 

open air. The Senate was always 
held without the gates of "Rome, 
4 either i in the temple of ch a 


"ME | 9 


— 


aud voting 


SEN 


n ITY 
8 at from 
edemiesg oof owmehen: ibuſineſs was 
| _ tjanſaftedavcith tbein pe Gene- n 
rale, when they had the 

. for ngithet 
ſooeige; Ambers | 
mies nur Nom Generalsiwhi 
cheie commiſſions ſabüiſted, were 

ta came witdia the: walls. 
A certaid number was abvays re- 
ſite to tender their deerees au- 
_ thentie'5 thaſe thereſore he were 
. abſent en the day fixed,> were f. 
ned. The number required in Au. an 
gui as four huodred, and 
the fine u his teign we augment- 


_ Na buũneſe could be entered 


the ſyn was tiſen, nor 
fiſh after it was ſet 3 hence it 
was a ſtanding rule that nothing 
new. ſhankd be woved aſter four 
o'clock All thae related to the 
5 Free af the Common- 
wealth was tranfacted in the Se-. 
nate, except the creation of ma- 


5 eee making new laws, and 


declarations of war or peace, which. 
belonged to the people. The Se- 

nate had the fapentntendante: o 
rabgion, the diſpoſal of provinces, 


— 


| KIN 


Sab unciente 
dignity ſpoke nent 1 Pri 
_m_ eas i4hat, Senator: whole 
ſtood nitheCex/or's. lift. 
I icerda time the Conſils elect 
chair opinions firſt. In Cæ- 
8 — that 
perſon! continued. ta ſpeak firſti till 
the the year on whom the 
Cemal had conſerred this honour 
in the beginning of it. Under 
the Empetors, their Will was the 
rule; but they moſt generally de 
gan with the Cenſulti. Propohing 
any buſioeſa to the houſe was call- 
ed referre ad ſenatum. When the 
watter Mas propoſed aud opened, 
any Senator, Whaſe opinion was 
aſked, might ſpeak: as long as he 
pleaſed; and it was no unuſual 
thing ſor members to protract their 
ſpeeches till ĩt Was top late ta de- 
termine. When the queſtion: was 
put, theſe who approved it went 
to the ſide of the ſpeaker, me 
thoſe: Who were of a iFerent opi 
nion ta the. other ide; by 
means the plurality af voices was 
found at a ſingle glance, without 
the te 4 collecting them. 
This was called pedibus in aliciiius 


thedifiribution: of public money, ſententiam ire Hence thaſe Who 


the momination of Ambaſſadurs, 
tha appointment of thankſgivings, 


thesäquiry into public erimes, the 
interpretation of laws, the. pro- 
of aſſom- 
blies of the people, and they had 
the Conſuls, 5 
by à vote, with abhſolute power. 


roguing er poſtponing 


the rf ar mi 
The manner of giving opinions, 
in the Senate, Was not 
3 the Ame In the early 


had no deli berative vaices qr right 
ta ſpeak;. but only the ptivilege of 
giving a ſilent vote, qere called 

Pedaris' Senatoren. Of this ſort 

were all thoſe who had ed thro” 
Curnls; offices, and. Magiſtrates.” 
The: nymbers. being told after the 
diviſion, the majority. determined 


the: matter, and a. /eriatus-conful-. 
tum was, accordingly wroteiby the 
notarieg, at the feet of the Chief 


Magitrate,. and ſabſerjbe by: the 
{ Senators, and the'ireſt' went on, principal members that phomoted 
| een according toi his age, till A In caſed of. great expeditian, 
13 they came to thoſe who ha Ing de- ; or of little doneersya decree mig at 
| liberative voices or right to ſpeak. paſs mithaut: aſking 22 
Afterwards, when there were Cen- on à bare di de beg. 
or, che opinion of the _ This Was ——. — 
Launen was firſt aſked, and the per diſcaſtonem fuctum. We 177 
| | al 


> i3 


times they began with the lden 


SEN 
alſo of enatus confulta- tacita, 
great privacy, under an oath of 
„ without the admittance 
even of public ſervants. A de- 
cree of the Senate might be pre- 
vented from paſſing by the inter- 


polition of the Tribunes of the peo- 


ple, or any other Magiſtrate, of 
equal authority with Sim, who had 
EEC to the * 

his was done by pronouncing the 
ſingle word veto, and was called 
interegſio. The buſineſs was alſo 
left undetermined if a ſufficient 
number was not preſent to paſs a 
decree. In both theſe cafes the 
opinion of the major part was call- 
ed ſenatiss· aui boritat, which was of 
little ſigniſication, unleſs it was 
afterwards ratified and turned into 

_ a ſenatut-· con ſultum. Till the year 


of the eity 304, the written de- 


crees of the Senate were in the 


. - g = 
4 % : 
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order; and Senators; when en t * 
had occaſion to travel abroad, even 
on their own buſineſs, obtained 


the privilege of a. free \/egation, . 
which —— them to all neceſ- 


ſaries upon the road for them- 
ſelves and their attendants. At 
home they were honoured with 
particular ſeats at public ſhews and 
plays. They had alſo the fole 


right of feaſting publickly in the 


Capitol, in habits of ceremony, 
when the Magiſtrates ſacriſiced to 
Jupitir. They had alſo à ri 


to the Curule chair. Their diſ- 


tinguiſhing ornaments were the 
Laticlave, and half. boots of a 
black colour; the Patricianrwore, 
on their ſhoes or half- boots, an 
ivory or ſilver creſcent. All the 
Senate,” on public feſtivals, wore 
the Prætexta if they had born any 
Curule office, becauſe the Hræ- 
texta was the gown worn by Con- 


cuſtody of the Conſul, who might /als, Pretore, and other Carnie 


either ſuppreſs or preſerve them; 
after that, a law paſſed by which 
| were required to be carri- 

ed to the ailit Plebis, to be 


depoſited by them in the tem- 


ple of Ceres; and at laſt they 

were kept in the public treaſu- 
ry. It has been obſerved, that 
the Senate ordinarily aſſembled on 
the Calends, Nones, and [des,' this 
meeting was called /ezatus legiti- 
mus; but they were ſometimes aſ- 
ſembled on particular emergencies 
on any other days, except the dies 


comitiales, when the Senators were 


obliged to be preſent at the Comi- 
tia. A decree paſſed that they 
ſhould” never meet on the Idet of 
March, called Parricidium, from 


the murder of Julius Ge/ar on that 


day. Senator's fons, after they 
had put on the Toge' Virilit, were 
indulged ur the privileges of ufing 
the latut clavut, and going into 
the Senats. Ambaſſadors were al- 
ways choſen from the /ezatorian 


tor, Magiſter Eguitum, 
of the 


Magiſtrates, during the year of 
their iſtracy. Erbe ri t ot 
calling the Senate was at in 
the Kings ; and under the Com- 
monwealth in the Consul, Dida- 
um, Prator, 
Governor of Rome, and Tribunes 
ple; but an inferior 
Magiſtrate could not aſſembie it, 
rior : This rule, however, did not 
extend 


perors, the title of Clariſinus was 
given to each of the S. It 
may not be amiſs here to remark, 

that ſuch Senators as had been de- 
graded, on account of their for- 
tune's haviog ſuffered à dimiau- 


tion, — be reſtored to their 
W 


order they had acquired a 


fortune ſufficient to qualify them. 
The Cenſor's method of degrading 
them was by omitting their names 
in the Cenſus, which was called 


Præterire; but the Senators could 
challenge 
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except in the abſence of the ſupe- 


| > the Tribunes of theipeo- 
ple. Some time after the firſt Em- 
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8 E P | 
challenge them, and make them 
new cauſe why they were omitted. 
See Cenſor, Patricians, Patres Con- 
ſtripti, Laticlave, Mone. 
Staro. See Senate. 


SMAxrus- Consul run. See 
Sknto, a name given to the 


fee or higheſt throw at dice. It 


was ſometimes called Fenus or Ba- 

ens, and was oppoſed to Cani- 
cula, which ſignifies the ace or 
loweſt throw. See Tal: and 7% 


_ - SaxwnTENnCEs. See Trial. 


thro? which the people went to 
give their votes in aſſemblies of 
the Romans. They were alſo call- 
ed Ovilia. See Ovilia. 
Srertus zx, the ninth month 
of Numa's year and that of Fulius 


' Ce/a#; but the ſeventh of the year 


of Romulus; hence its name, qu. 
| Septimus Men/is. The Senate of 
Rome would have named it T7be- 
rius, in honour of that Emperor, 
but he rejected the compliment. 
Domitian called it Germanicus, It 


was alſo called Antoninus, in ho- 


nour of Antoninus Pius, Commo- 


dus named it Hercaleus, and Taci- 
tus would have called it by his own. 
name; but the name of September, 
tho* improper, if we conſider its 
lace in the number of the months, 


as outlived every other occaſional 
or complimentary appellation. 
This month was under the protec- 
tion of Vulcan, and among other 
feſtivals was famous for the Djony- 
fiaca, or feaſt of the vintages ; the 
Circenſian games, the dedication 
. of the Capitol, c. See Month. 
_ SgEPTEMjJUGEs, a name given 
to the chariots in the public games 


when drawn by ſeven horſes a- 


breaſt. f 


See Bige, RQuadrige, 
&c. , ; 25 


1 
Sterzsion, a Delphic feſtibal 
in honour of Apollo, celebrate 


every ninth year. A repreſenta- 
tion of Fytbon, purſued by the 


god, was the chief part of the ſo- 


| Serriuodriun, a feaſt cele- | 


brated by the Roman in December 


on all the ſeven hills of Rome; 
hence its name. It was alſo call - 

ed Agonalia. ; PR TENG by f 
- SgpTVaGiNT, a Greek verſion 
of the books of the Old Teſtament, 
ſo called becauſe the tranſlation'is 
fuppoſed to have been made by 


ſeventy-twWo Fews, who for the 
Stra, encloſures or rails made 
of boards in the Campus Martiut, 


ſake of round numbers are uſually 
called the Seventy Interpreters. 


This tranſlation is ſaid to have 
been made at the requeſt of Prole- 


my Pbiladelpbus, King of Egypt, 
who was very deſirous of collecting 


curious books to furniſh his exten- 


five library. Many wonderful. 
tales are told concerning the tran- 
ſlatore, particularly by Ariſtæus; 
but his account bears ſtrong inter- 
nal marks of forgery. Juſtin Mar- 
tyr tells us, that the ſeventy inter- 
preters were ſhut up in ſeventy dif- 
ferent cells, in the iſle of Pharos, 
that they might have no communi- 
cation with-each other while they 
performed the taſk ; and that they, 
nevertheleſs, by inſpiration, tran- 
ſlated the ſacred volume in fo uni- 
form a manner, that they uſed not 
only the ſame words but the fame 
number of words. Different au- 
thors, however, relate the matter 
differently. The Septuagint ver- 
ſion differs in many places from 
the Hebrew text, 1 in 
Geneſis, with reſpect to the ages of 
the Patriarchs, before aud after 
the Flood, as far as the building 
of Babel; fo that the world, ac- 
cording to the Greek, is 1466 years 
older than it is found to be in the 
Hebrew text, Theſe changes and 
additions are ſo numerous, and 8 | 
| the 


SF 
5 the ſame time ſo-uniform and re- 


gular, that they could not be the 


effects of chance. The critics are 
much divided as to the point of 
preference between the Septuagint 
tranſlation and the Hebrew text. 
Srot cat, a place for the 

burial of the bodies, bones, or 
alhes of the dead. All nations 


have ſhewn particular reverence 


and reſpe& to the dead: Hence 
Sepulchres have always been held 
ſacred, and the care of them 
eſteemed a religious duty; which 
ſeems to be grounded on a belief 
of the ſoul's immortality. . The 
Sepulchres of the Hebrews in ge- 

neral were hollow places dug out 
of rocks; but ſometimes their 
graves were dug in the ground, 
commonly without their towns. 
Some hewn ſtone was uſually put 

over the graves, to ſignify to paſ- 
ſengers that they were burying 
places, that they might not inad- 
vertently violate the reſting places 
. of the dead, or pollute themſelves 
by touching them. With the ſame 
intention they took care to whiten 
the Sepulchres anew every year on 


9 of February, Matib. xxii. 
27. 


uke ix. 44. The Greeks uſed 
to inter their dead without the ci- 
ties, by the ſides of their high- 
ways. Sometimes indeed, by way 
of particular honour, they were 


buried in an elevated part of the 


town; and the Lacedemonians were 
allowed by Lycurgus to bury in the 
city, and round their temples: 
But this was forbidden among the 


Romans by the law of the twelve 


tables, In urbe ne 4 8 nee u- 
rito; yet Valerius Publicola, Peſt- 
humus Tubertius, and the family of 
the Claudii, were buried in the 


Caper To bury by the ſides of 
pu 


lic roads was common among 
the Romans alſo ; hence their epi- 
taphs frequently began with //e 
wator. Highways were made 


living; Which 


SE'S 


holce of probably for two reaſons, 
1. That the dead might not be gi 


fenſive or injure the health of the 
ich they certainix 


would if buried in towns or po 
lous places. And, adly, I 
they might hold out to trayellers a 
leſſon of mortality, and teach the 
ruſtic moraliſt to die. Beſides Se- 


pulchres, the Antients were defir- . 


ous of ſuperb monuments to pre- 


ſerve their names from oblivion. - 


See Monument, Burial, Burni 


Fanal, Epizeph, eee 


Sars and Seraphim, were 
Angels or Spirits of the higheſt 


rank, who, from their nearneſs to 


the throne of God, were vi 1 52 
1 


to be the moſt inflamed wit 


vine Love, and to communicate 
their fervors to the lower orders. 


he word is derived from ah He- | 


brew root lgnifying to burn or in- 
flame. See Cherub. . ON 
 SERRa, among the Romans, was 
a particular manner of drawing up 
an army, in which the firſt compa- 


nies in front, beginning the en- 


gagement, ſometimes advanced, 
and ſometimes drew hack, ſo that 
a lively fancy might find ſome re- 
ſemblance between them and the 
teeth of a ſaw. . | 
SBRVITUsS, among the Romans, 
was a ſpecies, of puniſhment in 
which the criminal was ſold, and 
all his goods expoſed in - public 
auction, This ſeldom happened 
to citizens, but was uſually the 


fate of captives taken in war. Sea 


Puniſhment. | ERTIES. 
SeRvUs.. See Slaves. - 


Sssrzariun. See Seftertius,. 


-SESTBRTIUS, the /mall /efterce, 


called alſo fimply nummus,. was a 
ſmall Roman coin, of ſilver; in 


value it was the fourth part of the 


_ denarius. It's value in £ngliſo mo- 


ney was ſomewhat. above one 
penny half-penny farthing, or 


8 E 8 
e nally con- 
Hinds ewo 4's and a Half. 


1 N is an abbreviation for 
} ius, which ſignifies two, 
hi an half of a third. Hence the 
Here Was denoted by LLS; the 
oE's 8 55 8. two' Vor, of or 
s, and the 8 balf. Tue ſeribes 


TW „ and 
Va i . the 


efterce thus HS. KR 
wis Alſo marked IIS and H- 8. 


There was alſo a larger /e/fter ere, jo 
called Jeftertiam. The eftertium 


contained 2 a thouſand” times "as 


N 


1 ge — 2 - pit eh 
rs e 1 


Lem 
Wt: . equal to a Beanie 


So 5 Seftertium, m 80: 7 
. Ne 
Centum, expreſſe ceatum, centum +5 2 

. ein or centum millia ſeſtertium aps th > e 


3 much n 


s S TEA 


SRSTERTIA: 


% E 8 
th 'or e 956 | 


of gur 

107 8 tte, of Fs: 2 — 9 
tho numeral 40jective Aguiges ue 
more than it naturally ſtands fbr ; 
but if the advefbs of fütsber be 
uſed; 'drfter adverbs of higher 
Ide att underſtöbd. But the 
method of explainthy this ſubjett, 
ese Wreſent a rabte ebofdin. 


the vülde of the fin and 
A 46 a "TM 
autkors. | 2 
jr e 
- 55 : oo 1 54 
A 00 2 Ol » Spa Iz 6 
e 
TRY o8 : O01: 5 Aer Fab 


1 - KO: 2:04--2 5:7 


DO DEEtES S ESTE RTI U M, Kc. 
. Witt" ConTies "underſtood! | 


_ Ne, ——— 51 d e cen- 


tena millia nummum 
Tenries, vel centres HS * 
sss 
. Millies centies HS - 


9% Henking of ſorts above 2 
thouſand, the word /eftr##um;; or 
its mark, 1s often- underſtood thus ; 
millia is put for millic ſefterria. 
Sometimes mille or nillʒa is under- 
ſtood, this feptüngenta Kinds for 
ſeptingenta ntllia ern. When 


numeral TE nnd are uſed, adjec- 
tives of number are often under- 


ſtood x thus HS br er tricier ſtands 


for Hs: bis et tricies centera milſiui 
| Where the ſum is to be reduced to 


Sperry ates He - A 
| $072 2:18 : 04 


oz: eg * of 


» -BO7291 *: 13: of 


— 88800 : 1: 


aer feftertit, bort chitin and 
mille are underſtood, and #ities, or 
ten, muſt be muſtiplied by 1 
thus decier HS, multigliet in * 
manner, 15 1,000,086 # m/e 
teriii. If the fam'is Wi 
to /eftertia, the word enun = 
underftood, it muſt be multip 
by 100 only. Thu decir? 155 
multiplied according” do ms rec 
tion, 15 9 2 
N an 


2E 


Ve eee 10 ale 2000 4% 
teu; but lle Afertis is 100 
tines 34 Bpch3/ 
1494209, times * 


d Ar 
by the ble. Ay 5 bet 
When dhe nameral latters have 

a line en them, ch 
underſtood, thus MO. HS ͤſtande 
fon t to, oo, oo0 i; whereas 
18 M, withoot the line de. 
notes only 1100 fhertii. 

"When the numbers are diſtin- 
guiſned bz points in two or three 
different-o , 'the' firſt: towards 
the ri t-hand kigyifies units, the 
ſe thouſands, and the third. 
hundred #hou/ands.; ſor inflance - 
IH. XII. DC. HS denote 300,000, - 

12,000and 600 HS, In alf 2,600 
JePertdi, 

:dome will have it at there was 
no-ſach diſtinttion known among 
the: Romans as that which T have 
mentioned, betwixt /eferrius and 
ſeftertium : ' Seftertius, ſay they, im- 


plies no more than as /eftertins, 11 e. 
two als and an half, andis:uſed ad- 
jeQively ; and when uſed plorally, | 


as in quinguaginta ſeftertiuns or fe 


zertia, they aſſert that it was only 
by way of abbreviation, with mil- ö 
lia ed This opiniva' is 


not-without probability. 


The qualification for a Roman 


Kuight was 490,000 2 Mercer, for 
a Senator 800, 00. 

The ſeftertins was ſometimes 
called /o/tertius nummus, See Mo- 


ney.— Authors mention a copper 
Sefterting, worth about ; S _ 


ny Engliſh. 
See, is alſo put: en hing 
that contains two wholes and half 


of another; as as Was frequently 


uſed fora whole. See 4s. 
Suvean, a number to which an 
extraor 


Thus God ordered Noah to chuſe 
/romguirs, of clean animals and 


millis ia revenged 


SHA 
n aul, ad 


geon was ſent out every wvendayes: 
aud ide Hd is to ſes if 2 Matera wers abated. 


Abrabem ſet apart even lamby ar 
Ahinelech 3 - Faced ſerved Laas 
twise/avas years; ac Was to ha 


[4 


lauen times {even BRaleamerettecd : 
Jemen Altars, and offered /aves bul» | 
locks and σ⁹m ama; Fei 
friends were alſo commanded 0 

offer the ſame number of + 67 thn 
animals. In Pharoal'i\ dreatn 
there were ary. cows and: — 
ears of corn. The Sasd arb 


was appointed ta be kept beige 5 


— ſaorifices ere gene. 
rally /evans ar that numben multi- 
plied. The pacifying ſprinklings:/ 


were perſormed /even times. The 
greatoſt number of: feſtivals laſtct 
/cuen days, and more of them hap- 


pened in, the /aventh\ month than 


in any other. 3 more in- 
ſtances might be of the 
regard paid to the number:fveny 


but enough has been ſnid to h“,j,ð 

that it was eve, en 

full of myſtery. 1h 
8 2 the arch pare — 


* 


Roman As, | Which was Peided ad. 


ways into twelve ounces or equab 


parts, oß which the Sur cons! = 


tained two. See As. - 


Sextans was alſo a og { 


taining two. ounces or Cyarhy; ' 
SEXTAR1US, among tho Retwinr, - 


was a meaſare. cot two" 


Cotylæ or Hemine. 
Sex71L1s, the fixth 8 


| Romulus; year, but the eighth of 
the year of Numa. It was under 


the protection of Ceret, and was 
called Auga, in honour of Ah * 
guſtas, which: name ĩt Rill rere, ? 


See Month. 
degree of holineſs 
hath always been aſcribed both by 
the: Hebrews: and the Heathens. 


St uns, called *. the Re- 


 maxs Hacolla, were publiole but. 
ings in which fleſts and f Were 
expoſed to ſale; The — 


markable een kinda 


Name 


and Lane 


| [ H 7 
8 *4 E ” 
© = : A 


—— . 1 


Suavine was not Wen a- 


mong the | Roman: till the y 3 
the city 450, about whi 
men ent — — rue 


Pliny informs us, that till 
then it had not been the cuſtom to 
cut their hair, or to ſhave.” From 
* may joe of their $' we 

Juoge of the hard — groſs 

they led. EGPY 
— — uſed to ſhave the 
beard, the hair, aad even the whole 
body. Levites on the day of their 
conſecration, and lepers at their 
\ ſhaved all the hair off 
their. bodies." A woman, taken 
priſoner in war, — her head 
when ſhe married a Few.” Sha- 


ving was alſo — n times of 


mourning or any 


t calamity. 
The Greeks of 


ſexes ſhaved 


their heads before they were mar- 


ried; and conſecrated the hair to 
their guardian gods. See _ 
Head-dra/5, & . 


+SHEXEL, the name of a wei 4 


and a coin amon _ nook 'The 


weight was eq Put. 2+ gre 
life T1 — 2 Thi value 
— coin was equal to 25. 31 d. 


but the golden fete] was worth 


vr; 165. 64. See n and 


2 + ſoekel of the San@uary does 
not appear to have been a weight 
diſtinct from the common Hel, 


but is made mention of to expreſs 


a jaſt and exact heel, ſuch as that 


was which was kept in the Sanc- 
— as a ſtandard, for the regu- 
of other weights, - See 
Weight... - 
. the loaves: of 


bread which the Prieft of the week 


_ pu every Sabbath Day, upon the 
olden table in the — be- 


the Lord, in the Temple of a 


| the, Fows- They were twelve in 
Le ay and were offered to Gad 


; — to Qt 


dead * from the field of bat- 8 


9 H T 


io che name of the twelve Tribes of 


| Ifradl. They were rp like 
ick, were ten e as 
five droad, weighi about Morn 
nds each, ey were un 
eavehed; and wade ef Ane flour 
by the Leviter, The Priefty ſet 
—— the table in two rows, ſix 
in a ro, and put frankincenſe 
upon them to them from 
moulding. They were changed 
every Sa ath, and the old ones 
belonged to the Prieſts u L duty. 
Qs this —— none but 
t eat, except in caſes of oo 
— ty. It was called the Bread of 
Faces, becauſe the table of the 


' ſhew-bread, being almoſt qver-a- 


gainſt the ark of the © covenant, 
the loaves might be ſaid to be ſet 
before the face of God. The 
original table was carried away to 
Babylon, but a new one was made 
for the ſecond Temple. It was of 
wood overlaid with gold. This, 
with. the candleſtick, and ſome 
other ſpoils, was carriad y Ti int | 
to Rome. I 
Sn1ELDS, among the FW pong 8 
were compoſed either of wickers, 
or light wood, or hides doubled 
into ſeveral folds, and fortified. 
with plates of metal. Moſt part 
of the ancient bucklers ſeem to 
have covered the whole body, but 


thoſe of Argos were the largeſt. 


Sometimes little bells hung upon 
them, to ſtrike terror into the 


enemy. Shields were generally 


ornamented with figures of gener- 
ous and courageous animals, of the 
celeſtial bodies, and all the works 


of Nature. Soldiers always held 


it highly diſgraceful to lol their 
Sbiefds; hence the Spar an mo- 
thers uſed to give this com 
to their ſons, u rat, n ri ra 
e bring this back, or be brought + 

it : Alluding, at the fame 
he cuſtom of carrying 


. | 


S 
dle upon heir Sbields. 


repreſeuts the infant Hercules as. 


having a Shield for his cradle, 
The principal parts of the buckler 
were the Ash, Ixus, Legit 
or KN, the cireumference or 


round the Owpaxcs,. or ume, the 
5ſt jutting out in the middle, on 
which was fixed the Enpuparoy, 


of uſe in repelling weapons, and 


bearing down the enemy; and, 


_ laftly, the Thau or Kay 
Which was a thong of leather 
rod of metal reaching acroſs the 
büeckler, whereby it was hung up- 
on the ſhoulders.” See Scutum. 


»Stire, among che Ancients, 
were divided into Monocrota and 


Polycrota, che former having oy 
one tire of oars, the latter ſeveral, 


from two or three, to twenty, 


thirty, or even forty : Such a 'veſ- 
fel as the laſt we have an account 
of in Philopater, which required 


no leſs than four thouſand men to 


row it. The learned differ much 
about the manner in which the 
Tanks of dars were diſpoſed. Some 
will have them to have been pl 
long ways, like the ranks of bars 


in modern Zalleyv; others are of 
opinion, that the ranks of the Bi- were adopted, 


remes, Triremes, Duinqueremes, &c. 
were ſet one above another; not 
perpendicularly, but obliquely, 
and, as it were, by ſteps; and this 


they prove from many paſſages in 


ancient anothbrs ; but, what is ſtill 
more deciſive,” this opinion is con · 


. whom were rowers, and the reſt 


expreſſes 


ſtratæ, by the Greeks nah 


firmed by ancient monuments, 


eſpecially 'Trajan's Pillar, which 


repreſents theſe ranks one above 


another. It is eaſy' to conceive, 
that there muſt have been an al- 


moſt in ſuperable difficulty in Work- 


ing veſſels of extraordinary ſize, 


ſuch us rhoſe,' for inſtance, of Pro- 


lomy Philopator, King of Egypt, 


and Hiero;: King of Syracuſe. The 


' veſſels of Hiro were built 


direction of. Arehimeder, one of | ſailors, ſee Officers and 
. Er. 3, 5 * 39,, 7 * LY SS EY 2 we TELL 


.* W.-* 
8 broad, and 
cubits high. —— _ 

in the higheſt rank were 38 cubits 
in length, tha' there was only a 
ſingle man to esch oar. FVegetins 
ons, among ſhips of a reaſon- 
able ſixe, and fit for war, only the 
8 and _ — rank, . 

men on board; 2 2 


ſoldiers. . The Roman fleet at Myſ | 


 fixa conſiſted of 3300f thoſe ſhips, : 
A 


Lihbæum of 350 of the ſame ſizes. 

ach veſſel was an hundred and 
fifty feet long. Thus 130, 
men were contained in the one, 
and 150,090 in the other, with 
proviſions, and the n ſtores 
of every kind. What a idea 
does this give us of the ancient 
naval armaments! Vet this is the 
account 3 by. Folybiut, W 

is 'own wonder at his 
own relation. From the time f 


aced Auguſtus, the Romans ſeldom made 


uſe of veſſels with more ranks off 
oars than the Triremes and the Bs. 
remes. The ſhips called Libarze:. 
as pm for en · 
gagements., The larger ſhips, of 
war were . called Neves „ 
Some of theſe had hatches; and.. 
others none. Thoſe which had 
hatches were called Ted or Con- 
Theth which had 2 9 
by the Romans named Aber, by 
the Greeks appaxle. — 1 
we find mention made of Narr 
Turrite ; theſe had turrets upon © 
their decks, from whence the fol- 
diers uſed all forts of weapons und 
engines. All ſhips of war in ge- 
neral were Roffrate, 'or med 


For an account of the officers and 


1 * 


ſelvbs 8e the building +6f-ſhips in © were'the 


N SH AE = 91 


The | Rendus rg upplied them—- Eugabzz; called all re 
high ſhoes or balkins 
fans. The Gin mers Ih 
generat cafe up. to the Laer 


the: firſt Put war; and Wen be- trees 
came n formidable naval power. © 


+8461 « xv," wee" nor Worn by the leg? i 


Je Creeks, or Nenne, bur their The ds: f e Nane e 
3 ſupphiet by chin Tant thoſe of the Few and Dru, co 
: eee vered half of the leg, — 
" mong' ke ancients made frequ 8 tied with 
walhinge and ablutions: — corrigie., They — aa point of 
f "Sunday; K were h aving the ſhoe apply eloſe 70 to 
of leather, 1 mid e weed; the foot, and oſten made üſe of 
tote of foldiers were ſbmerimes'vf- wobl, &. for that purpoſe. Black 
brad or ire Tin Mere, ge. ſhoes were worn by the citizens of 


— 4 


field, and in 
tlie es fo 


covered —— in the the women. Red ſhoes were ſome- 


di put off t the ladies, 
iti A 1 fett — an” by 8 3 4 


2 3 20 of revervtice to che mafeſty of other ſex. Red ſhoes were put on 


God ad wat ad u gn of by the chief magiſtrates of Rome, | 
mbyyniog.” To bear their hoes on days of ceremony and telumphs. 
aſter hive" unte the latehets, The ſhoes of Senators, Ratriciant, 
was the mea eit ſerwic that Gould and their children, had a creſcent 
be med for Any one: The upon them which ſervtd for a 
may ho refuſed to raiſe up ſeed ' buckle, theſe were called calcti Tus, 


__ deceaſed y_ by harry-" naris Slaves wore no ſhoes, hence 


. — is Moes they were called cretati, from their 
EEE for Yefdfing. > duſty feet. Phocion alſo, and Cato 
Tikes" thoſe Uriceys, went without ſhoes, The. 


32 


ar, wors tied toes of the Rquan ſhoes, bent a 
_ rage ſoles of the” little backwärds and ended in 2, 
| e poi, 1 were called cal. | 
"hong the. Creeks,” | ceiy-reftrati,, andi, fe, 
. (es worn In hs diggen kinds of l — 


men of 57 — 55 e ' mang. the Romans: were the calcei 
cpm ſhoes'of © mull, calcei lunati, ae, 9 — Ty 


We 'of nd gay Wo- cothurnt, calige, fallicæ, dee 


met. Nen only in or _ ones, crear, 
the hob. oA were low und 
flight like the Week. Tlzay 


were. Worn by ladies of Ale en, 
0 beſouging id military 


of which. will be fe 99 


net 157 


| pre 4, ** 3 mines: 8 


by. cpurtszans, of a white colour. higheft veneration by it „Ane 
Anu wers requiioes worn: by cientz. The Romans, heps their 
the. 2 | Mt 9 infinite Lyris oY 
were worn 8. - KpiBalar te em on nes 
ve won by-comjedians, anſwer- with the utmoſt D Nane 
ing to the? * ur committed webe bp 


4 


* 
* 


—Z—! Sd 


king, had their legs 2s ordinary rank, and white ones by 


r re. ee eee. ng » 5.9m poo. a 0 23 


people. Aga were large and ſiaſtjc virgin. N hoigave - 
ealy- "ſhoes. Thegowayn were worn ' oratles,, hich: were held in the 


ere ere e eee 


8176 


25 dy of two. ie 5 
_ wa r that very purpoſe * 3s 
15 e Nan Authors are not 
reed as to thenumber of Sibylln; 
me reckon two, Erophyle, of 


\ 1 = called * Y Bille Phrygia ; and 


bia, of Erythre, called Si- 
51. Bey thea. To theſe others 
add the Perſian, Delpbic, Libyan, 
unaan, Samian, Cuman, 
| Jontic, and . dengniinat- 
ing them from the 550. of their 
nativity. The Erythrean, Del- 
225 and Cumæan are the moſt fa- 


he Sibylline Oracles ſeem to 
ve been compiled to anſwer cer- 
tain political purpoſes ; little ſtreſs, 
therefore, ought to be laid. on the 
prophecies which they are ſaid to 
contain concerning the Meta. 
Siena, an LY liquor 
ay dy 1. Jews, lere by ma- 

ny to be palm - wine. 
1 | 


a ſpecies of 


diyigation, performed by burning 


ws, Ke. on. red-hot iron, in 
which operation conjecture: were 
formed from the manner of their 
burning, Kc. 

- StGILLARIAs, feaſts in honour 
of f Saturn, celebrated after the Sa- 


urnalia. At this feſtival little 
FB of gold, filyer, &c. were 


ſacrificed. to the god, inſtead of 
men, which had been the uſual 
victims, till Hercules chanj d the 
"ic cuſtom. See Saturnalia. 
DIG x3 dards or 7 a- 
mong th Tſe vere of different 
kings ; ; 1 had © pal 
tion, of different ph ts bearing 


me relation to the cities they be- 


onged to: The Archenians, for in- 
ſtance, bore an owl; the Thebans 
a ae: the Perſians a fin © Bal 
the moſt frequent enſigh amo 
the Greek; was a purple coat u 
the top of a ſpear. The flag or 


andard elevated, was a ee | W. 


the bat 
to: be band 16 5 to de 
be flandards, dug the 
Nt 5 the lighe. - 
me an e Em 
ror, in n of I 
bearers were called Feri. 
Others had a hand fetched" out, 
the bearers of which were calle 
Signiferi. Some had flyer eagl 
and then the enſign-bearery 1 4 
called Afuiliſtri. Others Rad 3 
dragon, with a head of filyer, an 
a body of taffety, which moved 
with the wind like a real drag ragen; 
1 ja of this enign eee 
raconarii. 
enſign was called pt et 
the bearers of it Labariferi. This 
was of a purple colour, beſet — 
gold fringe, adorned with 
and only carried when the 
ron weee ln perſon th the field. In 
e rude apes 0 e rate 
S vas enfign ; 
this was afterwards oy to a 
hand, or a ſpear, with a tranſverſe . 
8 at the top like a croſs; be- 
the tranſverſe part was ſomie- 
times an who pore rag , contain= 
ing images of the Auguſtus - 
uſed a globe to imply the conqueſt 
of the world. The enſign af the 
horſe was not ſolid like © thoſe of 
the foot ſoldiers, but a cloth, like 
our 1 4 ſpread on a flaff, on 
2715 commonly the names 
Wy 150 E rs in golden or par- 
le hinge The common enen 
the whole legion was an eagle 
of gold Sy filver, with a thun 
bolf; in its talons. All the enſign 
were mounted upon a ſpear, 
10 o eng, nd, thr it might be f 
the nd with 45 os. 
The Naddards were always pre- 
ſerved With moſt religions care ; 
ſoldiers worſhipped them, fi 
Ems and I | erin 
8 T4 „. 
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27h Ko Ln do mort 
Sies have. been in uſe in 
_ all ages for conveyiogintelligence 


from place to place, or conveying 
ideas-taove angtber, by figns mu- 
tually agreed upon. The ſignals 


Fs Cl 


Were either vocal or viſible, Mo- 


cal 1 895 were the telſcra, ſound- 
10g ells, trumpets, pipes, &c. 


Vibe fignals were made by mo- 
ving the head, clapping the hands, 


pointing their pikes in the field of 
3 


battle. Eites and flambeaux were 
uſed in the night. The ſignal for 


battle among the Romans, was a 
Purple coat of arms ſtuck on the 


General's pavilion. The eleva- 


tion of Sh ſtandard was a ſignal 
EA 


for battle among the Greets, and 


: t See Tefera. 8 
Stone. See Signa, 


Siticzsiun, among the Ro- 


mant, Was .a feaſt of a private na- 
ture, provided for the dead ſome 
time aſter the funeral. It conſiſt- 
ed of beans, lettuces, bread, eggs, 


Ke. Theſe were laid upon the 
tomb, and they fooliſhly 


the dead would come out for the 
repoſe. What was left was gene- 
rally burnt. on the ſtone, The 


Ul 


filex and cæna, i. e. a ſupper upon 
42 Eating what had 

been provided for the dead, was 
eſteemed. a mark of the moſt mi- 


ſerable poverty. A fimilarenter- 


tainment was made by the Greek: 


At the tombs of the deceaſed z: but 


it was uſual among them to treat 


the ghoſts with the fragments from 


rhe feaſt of the living. See Fune- 
ral, Ihiferie. 
Stk was firſt worn at Rome by 
Heliogabalur, who had an imperial 


robe made entirely of filk, which 
Was then called Halaſerica, becauſe 
Blk came from Seres, now called 


Cathoy. Silk in thoſe times was 


fold: for its weight in gold. In 
Aurelian's reign the price was not 


lieved 


thus 


much diminiſhed. He would not 


ſuffer his wife to wear a robe of 
filk dyed in purple. 


 StMPLUDIARIA, Ne Ven 


Romans, were a kind of funeral 
honours” paid to the deceaſed at 
their' obſequies, conſiſting chiefly 


of dancing, leaping, vaulting, &c. 


StuPULUM, among the Ro- 
mant, was. a vellel like a cruet, 
made with a long handle, and 


uſed at ſacrifices and libations, for 
taking a very little wine at a time. 


SIN Or ERIC. See Sacrifice. 

Sis rau, in ancient concerts, 
was made uſe of for beating time. 
It was a plate of ſounding metal, 
of an oval form. The upper part 
was adorned with the figure of a 


cat, with a human face in the 


middle, the head of J on the 
right, and that of Nephrbys on the 
left. It was filled with wires, 
which beat againſt the plate when 


ſhaken. A 


- SiTtcines, among the Roman, 
were certain muſicians who attend- 
ed funerals. Some of them found- 
ed the trympet, and others the 
flute or pipe. See Funeral. 
Siro n, Athenian officers ap- 
pointed to lay in corn for che uſe 
of the city. The money for the 


occaſion was furniſhed by the ra- 
duas Tis diournetug, or the public 


treaſurer, 1 3 

Sirorkrrax, an Athenian ma- 
giſttate, who ſuperintended the 
corn, to take care that no perſon 
bought more than was neceſſary for 
bis family. The laws prohibited 


particular perſons from baying 


mote than fifty es or 
of wheat: To prevaricate 1 hs 
was a capital crime. The Sitepby- 


laces were fifteen in number, vis. 


Ten for the' city, and five for the 
Piræus. They regulated the price 
of meal, and appointed the 4 
of | 58 * | 0 © 5 4 & +5 * 
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| SLAYBS, 


ionen 


8, 
" 
© 


were of two ſorts, 


aa: i 6G RU Rar an 


da among. * Hebreaut, 
r eee 
war or urch Which might be 
t, exchanged: ſald;.or r diſpoſed 
by their maſters. as their _ 


proper goods; and thoſe who thro? 


verty ſold themſelves, or were 
144 88 to: Jay their debts, or were. 
delivere 


yes in caſes, of nece - 2 
very of this ſecond ort us 


continued till the year of Jubilee, 


unleſs they choſe to continue in 
the be of flaves, in which 
caſe they hal their ears bored with 
an _ 1 * their maſter's door- 


Hebrew ſlaves were alſo ſtate, 
| andes to their liberty in the g ab- 


batical Year, if they choſe to ac- 


ly it. See Fae Sabbatical 


„ SY among the 3 
were of two ſorts, the Pelate, who 
were freemen, by poverty. reduced 
to ſervitude, and ſlaves properly 
ſo called. For an account of "me 
Pilate, ſee Pelate. 

; The: ſecond fort. of ſlaves were 
wholly in their, maſter's power, 


r_ themſelves. or their poſterity ; 


but continued in a condition little | 


better than that of beaſts. It was 


deemed an unſufferable piece of | 
| Impudence for ſlaves to imitate 


freemen in their dreſs, rue $a | 
or. the manner of cutting 
hair. The particular form 12 


which they cut their hair was cal- 

led fort ene The love of 
was eſteemed. honour- 

able among freemen, was forbid- 


boys, whi 


den to flaves.. Slaves could nei- 


ther plead for | themſelves, . nor 
| 405 r in any cauſe; yet 


were frequently tortured to 
excite confeſſions. They were 


not allowed to communicate in 
the the pap of certain deities ; 


| from the w 


cluded for inſtance 


by their N for, Sl 


” * 
* 12 ' 


at Alan, and of Erol in;liks, 
manuet at Rome, They were not 
permitted to learn the liberal arta, 
their whole learning W | 
of fervile abedience z...ye 
ſometimes broke throug] theſe 
7 as we ſee in the he. S 
of Hieb, Anachaxfir, Epicketus, c. 
laves were not allowed to hear 
any name in uſe among free: born 
citizens; hence when t PD 
ed their liberty their ſeryile na 
were.changed for others which hi 
more ſyllables. They were never. 
ſuffered to. bear 1 * becanſe this 
might have been dan 1 fo + 2 
lince their num 

by — 55 times that of 
zens.; ſometimes indeed 1 were. 
permitted to arm in 

their maſters. Deſertion to 5 95 
enemy and theft were . 


tying the offender to a 


whipping him with the greateſt 

ſeverity. The ſcourge „ A. 
dent puniſhment, zone Ed 
ves,:; and s heinous 

they, were con ſcans, s, rid 


_ the mill, or zather 
the mou conſidered as. property, 


no hopes of obtaining li rty la 


al into meal, 5 ben a 3 
fag ni oyment. > . 8 


* * 


ae e and e to 3 
Fn them in caſe of deſertion. 
The temple of The/eus was an 4h- 

for Thae, and they had. alſo 


the privilege of commencing ſuits 


againft their maſters for inhuman - 
treatment at, Athens... They were 
alſo permitted to get. eſtates, -pay- 
ing a {mall tribute to their maſters 
every. year. Faithful flaves wers 
often rewarded by their _ maſters 
with freedom; and for any fi nal ; 
ſervice to the ſtate, ay had liber- 
ty, beſtowed jon them by the — 2 i 
Ie. While they, continued under 


the abſolute government of their 


maſters, they were called. Owdla ; 


. Boy 3 00 grant. 
* of the A | ed 


* 
_ * » 


they received the FRICY 
ons. 9 only boond "to 
fone en ſervices.  - 

The ſlaves of Spar e 
lots. are mentione under the 4 2 


— +» 


ngviſh: "three ſorts; 
thoſe who had — taken in war, 
who were uſually fold by auction; 
thoſe bought of dealers, who traf- 
ficked for them in. the markets ; 
and thoſe who were born of other 
flaves in their maſter's bouſe. To 
rheſe may be added ſuch as being 
_ free voluntarily ſold themſelves, 
or became flaves to their creditors. 
The flayes who. were expoſed to 
ſale in the public market fome- 
times wore a garland on their 
heads, to ſignify that they were to 
be fold ; ſometimes à hat or cap, 
which implied that the ſeller would 
| mas them; and ſometimes 
they had a label hanging at 29 


ſpecifyin chetr 
— prone Sl W 
mities,: Such ſlaves as were brought fi 
from beyond ſea to be fold, bad 
their Feet rubbed with cha 
hence they were called Cretan. 
The ſlaves were once entirely ſub 
jected to their maſter's . fo 
that they were liable to be killed, 
or put 0 the moſt, exquiſite tor- 
adn Fra and, in caſe of ſickneſs, to 
"hand of N ee, which the 
(0) whic is in 
che river e. But the Em petror 
Aria made it death to kill a 
3 e without ſufflcient cauſe ; and 
Emperor Claudius decreed, 
that if any ſlave-was. by his maſter 
abandoned in kckneſs, he ſhould 


— be declared free in caſe. of recove - 


% Slaves bad four buſſiels- of 
corn per month, allowed them for 


ſubüſtence, and whateyer, they 


8 wares. _ 'of..this became their 
"0 . os o under the name of 

2 ate vor they could 
eurn after gnithing the work p pre- 


8A 


ſcribed” by their ufer became 
theirs alſo under the ſame name. 


Ik was death fer Roman ſlaves to 


1 —— med 15 
in 0 t neceſſity, th 
was Ae be common pe 


were niſhment of 'flaves was whi 


during which they were x17 
the arm-pits, and à weight faften- 
ed to their feet to prevent ther 
from kicking thoſe tflat ſcourged 
them. To prevent revolts, the 
were prohibited from holding al- 
ſemblies, or having feaſts 2 05 
themſelves. If a maſter was ki 
led by one of his ſlaves, not on 
they who were actually in the 
houſe were to be executed, but 
ſoch alſo as were made free by his 


will, if in the houſe at the time of 


the murder, ſuffered the ſame fate. 
Slaves were oftentimes ſkilled" i in 
rts and ſciences, and were em- 
ployed in different ways according 
8 their | qualifications; ſome, for 
mftance, inſtructed their maſter's 
e, others rformed the of- 
de of 1 „Ke. But the 
number was employed in 
Bott tion of lands 108 coun- 
ry bafineſs. Slaves ſemetimes 

2 (he their maſter's land, and 


kept the gverplus that remained, | 


after fatisfyin the owner. 

were alſo public ſlaves Ke 

to the ſtate, Who were em loye 
in public works. Slaves's tain- 


Fr their liber will, or in gra 
1 For goph i fr A or by p BE: 


In times of ſcarcity, a. 
ritious maſters made their flaves 
free, that they might thro? them 
1 more largely in the month: 
y diſtributions of corn, kee. Some 
gave freedom to their f 
will, with à vain intention of 
augmenting their funeral 
becauſe at funerals the freedmen 
ronffantly attended. The a&'of 
making a flave free was called 


POOR ; * e 


won, 


ſlaves by 
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Da. attending, it n e 
"whe; ba et ord ty a. Ses 
Mgaaumiaan and Jin Kak 


non being; made re 


were immediacel ipſcribed i in the 
Proter's 1 pd bocome — 
but if they failed in paying 


to their tormer maſters, they were 
obliged eitherto.cptunn into ſlavery 
again, er; dent, to work in the 
mines. .| The brendan were called 
2 and their children 

It is to be. obſerved chat 

together with 3 
ways received 3 nme. 


| (anc it was cuſtomary among 
the Remens to. leep ãn the middle 
of the. day, and, for. that pur 
they had ad apartments, line ff 
their bed-chambers. 

_ $11864-a0 ioſtro meat ues by 


the Ancients in war, It was made 


up of | two ſtringe, having u little 
pouch, like a nga; the middle, 
far bolding the tone, which was 
to be caſt out, of it. The lingers 
were a part of the Romas militia. 
In the fflands of Majorca and Mi- 
aorca, ay Baleari, the art of 
ſlinging was Amy with won- 
derful ; even the children, 
aſter they — ſtrong enough to 
whirl a ſling, were not allowed to 
eat till chey had with their ſlin 

truck their breakfaſt, and broug 
it ftom the beam on which it Was 
placed as a mark. Strabs tells us 
that theſe people uſed three kinds 


of lings, ſome longer and others 


ſhorter, according to the diſtance; 

2 that they wore the firſt as a 
ead · band, the ſecond as a girdle, or 

and the third was carried i in the 

hand. 

ne were a very common 


diſh at the Raman tables, and ſome 


very grave authors of antiquity 


have told us the methods uſed to 


fatten them. | Fulvius Hirpinus, 
according to Pliny, had ſtudied 


that art with ſo mach ſucceſs, that 


* 3 


— a vcalamity, - 
| was © 


mating tha comedy muſt t 
humbler 


2 


1 
the ſhells: of ſame. of hie 
contain about Land | 
e \find ſunile | 
ical bill o fare.of B} 
This food is Mil in hi 


"Snow. wes uſed Ker 
not qnly. to cool their liguory, 
their fromachs alſo, oo 
enflamed themſelves with 
eating. This cuſtom an e 
3 eſpecially at eg. wh er 
ſcarcity of ſnow wou conſe 


Sog, amon 3 
ſhoe . 1 aQtors, in 
mt 


the” ancient Drama, 


comic characters. It ga 


1 to Cothurwat, 
tragedian ee 


ſtands” for comedy itfelf, * 


thurnus does for" tragedy. : 
Soccus reached. above 22 


büt not ſo high as the Cent, 
which may 2 


in a 


le than 2 
Sock is Perc the Y See 


Cothurnis; N 
Goccu and Cocculus were Us. 4 


fort. of ſhoes worn by the Man 


ladies; and by thoſe of Groveyallo. 
* The Rowan: alſo wore ſwaths 
bands to cover the leg down to 
Soccus. Tbeſe 
doll, | 
Soc:r, among tha Riga were 
ſach States as were in alliance with 
22 
time of Polybiar, all /taly was 
"Ojo to the Romars ; yet no t 
people in it had been reduced 
form of a province, but 


7 the 


and governors, —＋ were terined 
Sacii or confederates; The con- 
federate troops were raiſed at the 
ſame time the levies were made in 


tice of the number of 
r 5 


ute — . — 


i- 


eee. 


ownlaws 


ee 


„ Lg E7 


2 . , \ 7 ” * "4 
. g Vn . 
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% 8 ©. 
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ecld-hars ae for to the 
ties of 'the'allies, together wit 

the time und place of rendezvous. 
dhe ſtates" accordingly: convened 
their met, choſe: their number, 
and gade the oath; e a 
commander in chief and a pay- 
mater general. The Gocit receiv- 
ed no cotifideration' for their ſer- 
ee; wür m diſtribution of corn; 
Ania differed from the $0- 


Ro from foreign Princes and 
tes, The name of Socii in time 
ceaſed, all the natives of a- be- 
ing *accounted Romans, and ho- 
. noured Wirk the . cee, 
Auuflia. 12 2 
FSobabes; unong the We 
were members of any collegiate 
| body, particularly free tradeſmen 
of the ſeveral companies. But 
= who thallenged- that name 
way of eminence, were religi- 
2 cers, inſtituted to take care 
of the ſeſtivals and annual honours 
of great men deceaſ re Thus we 
meet with Sodales Titii,  Sodates 
Areale, \ Sedales Antoniani, Hel. 
viani, Alexandrini, See Mug 
valey, & $1rt'g 
1 "Sod 421716, among the Renaxi 
ſometimes ſignified an unls 
making of parties at elections 
which was interpreted as a ſort o 
violence offered to the freedom of 
the people. Againſt this practice 
dhe Lex Licinia' de Sodalitiis Was 
enacted in the year of the city 692, 
by M. Licinius Crafſus, when he 
was Conjul with Cn; Pompey + This 
law appoĩtted a ſevere pehalty. þ 
by $0j0Viwens, among the Athe- 
nunc, were allowed to dwell' in 
the city and follow their own baſi- 
meſs without diſturbarice, provi- 
ded they obeyed the laws, and con- 
formed to the cuſtoms of the'coun- 
try. Bat they had no ſhare in 
government, nor could tranſa& 
ony concerns in their own names, 


eh; a being borrowed at a certain 


hot were obliged to make choice 


80L 


of fins. under 1 pro- 
tection t ey put themſelves, and 
whoſe duty it was to defend them 
from all-oppreſſi6n: This perſon 
to whom they committed them- 
Pro was: Called FIR: See 
tes." fy th, 3350 
wg TOR the Remane, 
wie a piece of ground in ſome ele- 
vated 'fityation,' expoſed to the 
ſur, and made very level, where 
they uſed” do Walle for the fake of 
air and exertiſe. Such walks th 
uſually" had on ehe tops of a 
houſes, Ste He, s. 
- SOLDIERS, among the Ronin, 
were levied by the Didator or Con. 


ali. On'the day appointed, 5 | 
_ 


decree of proclamation; the ſta; 
ard of war was raifed u pon hs 
Capitol, and the leviesm there, 
or ſometimes in the Campus Mar- 
tits. All the young men, capa- 
ble of bearing arms, were obliged 
to be preſent on pain of a fine; to 
fail was eriminal during the Com- 
monwealth, The funeral, how. 
wn of a Na relation,” 17 the 
orman certain re ous 
e views admitted as ſuf- 
ficient excyſes, None were ex- 


c t from ſetvi in the army, 
Ae eee 


4 ol from the Sanate, or were 
lame, or ſubject to the falling ſick- 


neſs, or had not attained the age 
of ſeventeen, or were turned of 
alot Prieſts were dan, N85 


3 
with the Gaul: 5 — 0 wrt 
made the levies iel the ſoldiers, 
hence'Le 0 is derived from Lei 


and the levy was called Dates | 


No ſoldier was admitted under the 
height of five Reman feet and ten 
inches, except in caſes of neceſſi- 
ty. The men of the firſt cohorts 
of each legiqn were not under fix 
feet ; but the Roman foot was ele- 
ven inches and fix hundred and 
four decimal parts of an inch 11 


one eee 


801 


hb. The foot were dug 
ſerve ſixteen years, the 
* were not obliged to Fan 
after the Ie of fort RR,” unleſs 
they. de 
ſervice, in which caſe they were 
ranked with the veterans or volun- 
| wh " Fuclows of ten months 
| ite ng on account of the 
gran: di nce of one part of the 
| 85 ire from another, A ſoldiet 
| no other judge but his officer. 
Raman ſoldiers originally ſerved at 
their own expence; but, becauſe 
of the length of the ſiege of Vu, 
the infantry. began to receive pay 
about the 3 7 year of Rome, 
| The foot ar firſt had three 4/7: a 
day, and each Centurion fix. Five 
or ſix years after the cavalry began 
to be paid alſo, and each horſeman 
had three times the pay of a foot. 
ſoldier. The Pay was afterwards 
ugmented to two Obel7 for the in- 
try, and a Denarius for the ca- 
valry ; but under the, Emperors, 
each foot-ſo!dier had a Denarius, 
and each horſeman two. Every 
thing was ſo well regulated in the 
camp, that the time for fleep was 
fixed, no leſs than the time of 
their meals. They all eat toge- 
cher by tents, not being allowed 
to eat ſeparately. Their food was 
bacon, cheeſe, and biſcuit, and 


- their drink water, mixed with a 


little vinegar. The oh caulk of the 
foot-ſoldiers were hel ets, cuĩi - 
raſſes, a dagger on the tight-fide, 

and a long ſword on the left; 

ts with long bucklers, a wicker 
caſe containing 4 ſaw, an pn 2 f 
bill, an hatchet, a pick. ax, a fic- 
kle, a chain or leathern thongs, 
with bread for three days. They 
carried their bucklers hanging at 
their backs, and their darts in 


their hands, | beſides: a ſtake to 


ſerve as 2 paliſade in their en- 
trenchments, and ſometimes three 
or four tied together] like a faggot. 


to Pans has in the 


4 * * " 
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to T es had branches at (Fr top, 

ich interwove into” an hed 
The hörſemen wors a long ſworn 
on the right ſide, carried 2 hey 
in their hands, 4 meld Nun o 


the ſide of their horſes, *a quiver 


with three or more long dart With 
broad points, a cuiraſs and helmet 


like thoſe of the foot; The Pala-' | 


ria, mock © fights, - throwing the 
javelin, b leapingy Sc. 

the exerciſes of the f dier 
in the camp when not on d 
In times of peace they were em 
ployed in public works, as 
roads; &c. to prevent habits of in- 
dolenee, to evereaſe their ſtrel 
and to preſerve their health. 


had no phyſicians in the army, bat: 


the ſoldiers dreſſed each others 
wounds with known remedies uſed. 
in' the city. The ſoldiers were 
formed into Legions, which were 
ſabdivided into Cohorts, Masi 
li, Centuriz, and Decariæ. be 
cavalry were called Ala. For mi- 
litary ee ee and . 
ſee-Puniſpments, e. + 
The advantages of a N 
life, among the. Romans, were very 
conſiderable, beſides being eſteem- 
ed honourable ; for ſoldiers were 
entitled to their ſhare of the plun- 


der of cities, conquered countries 


were often divided amongſt them, 


farms and houſes in provinces were 


alſo given them, none could touch- 
their goods while they were abſent 
in the camp, legacies were often- 
left them by the Em rors, dona. 
tives were not "infrequent; 


every brave man might expect 1 | 


motion without the diſtin ion: 


birth. All theſe advantages, be- 


ſides their pay, cloaths, and pro- 
viſions, made the er or 
arms deſirable. Sec Legion, C 0 
hart, Officers, 'Oath, Satramentum. 

'SoLDVUR IN, a kind of military 
olients or retainers' to the thn 
men bf Gaul, who bound 
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© beg ya 


of their;-patrons, and 
juan ys — . 
mentioned aſar 
ſort 


chen ot; apper | 

| anly the ſoles'of the.feet, — 
_ texied above. with firaps . 
lies. - The Soles were 1 
nary wear of the women, 
therefore held ſcandalous in wr 
except on occaſians of mirth a 


led off che feet of the s by 2 
| ſlaves before 


the table couches. See Heenbatio, tex 


Sonar, amongſt the 


Greeks, und Romans, were Würn- | 
ments made uſe of to ſee what the 
deuiſion of fortune ſhould be. The 


Sartes were of many different 
kinds ; ſometimes arrows were 
made uſe of, ſometimes dice, and 
ious other things. The Old 
eftament contains certain com- 
mands ſor the regulation of the 
Sertis, or lots; and the Sctiptare 


inſorms us that the lot fell ppon 


Mazthias, in the choice of an 
The Sorten Praenefiine 

— among the Greeks. 

The method was to put à great 
number of letters, or even words, 


in an urn, ſhake them together, 


then throw: them out, and the ar 


rangrment of the letters, & c. com: 


the anſwer of this Oracle. 
+ Kerker Homerice, Sortes Vir- 
7 c. ſucceeded the [Sortes 
L — Sri In conſulting Homer 
or. ; as 'Qracles, the 


preſented itſelf to the eye, 
 tiken for the ordinance of 2 
J eannot in this place forbear men- 


8 


ES 


Hewes a2 at 6ntertajorments, pub- defired 
ſhews, Kc. At the feaſts of the 
; the Sele were always pul- 


down vpon. * 


uſe before 
mong the mans. See Wind ut. 


were opened, and whatever fitſt 


Stor Opima, were the 
was of commandersin chief of the ene- 
dy ; bat they were never called 


unn the very PIES an- 


2 


—— y 
in thoſe wing fi tires, 
por of amüſement, e 


Sy unes,. wry the 
ke \ recs, Fo 
em 

1er dts 855 


to their 


＋ 

*. B. 15a, 500, 595 | 
e 1 

kind N . . or- 


— 3 


e dis cots. 


ics K 88 were e e 
1 . 


tude for the 
— tical pieces, 
with the ſame intention, 


had 2100 the ſame name. 


Sricur aki, à ſort of window 


ts, made of tranſparent 
lone, called par 


11 was 3 


 Spnmcvicx, tickets of 


2 which the Romas Em- 


uted their preſents to 
— of both fexcs, in ws Thea- 
Ire, Cir, cas, &e. 


4 Srh@nISFERIDM, was the ſe- | 


venth part of the ancient Gymna- 


ſium, where the young men prac- 
tiſed 4 ennie 5 1 h6ther the 
1 fro1 


Spheriftica m our Ni 
nit or not, is unknown. 

* SPHAEROMACHIA, A 4 
Kind of Wah e e e com- 
batants had balls of lead or Rene 
in their hands, cal 


l ; Laipeu. 
This kind of rag 2 


ſometimes amon 
Sroit. See Prog „ 


this name unleſs the Roman 
neral had killed che commander 


28K — — —— 
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A 553 eros W AC. | ale no EE -AG © 


that wins: the ing ya .. bis, 
2. that ef 2 


CIS: . 
| the 7. 


Specularis Lais, 9 | 


ur 
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. 


8 5 0 


wine Wh don bend. — 
5 ils were hung 4 with much 
N Seeks y in ben tor 0 wr 
9 per- 
this Eh, only of reli. 
| 5 « How; Wks, by Boobs 
5 
When He Mad Hain Te- 
vin+; d Wird ahd Taft was 1. 


a ally; When he Had Hain Vir. 
domaras. The "Bp, 


Wn 


„in 
be 2 5 pom odor 
pro — ah ak, bad T6 aber 


KID 
8 8, 70 


2 —.— 


n _ ihe Pricf 


* facrifice,” to prevent bim 
N any any ſeunds of 111 
En, bee. hich mij ht peg 

—. 8 or diver His atten 


| Sronbyrt, pener, of viel, 
uſed by the Ancients in giving 
ſetitence, | before the beans came 
into uſe. 
"WWokvAnrs.- See Hype | 
" YpokTVLA, among the: nals; 


was u dole of meat of money given 


rinces or great men to the 
e or the oor. "This diftri- 
ron was made on fealts or other 


terms days. Silver medals-and gates of the camps, "and at the 
Denarii were ſometimes given on entrenchments. To deſert their 
theſe Gccaflons. The Emperors polls, 27 nga their corps of 
beſtowed gold medals. Con/alr, an unpardonable of. | 
when they entered upon their of- nee, Ser Extubie.- 5 
fice, made diſtributions of this Srartyæ Pie, were im 


kind, attending chem with ſmall 


et-books of filver or "ivory, 
pocket Fafti. The word 8 
a x'{mall'baſket, and is ap- 


ed to ſuch preſents, becauſe they 


. ſent in baſkets made of 
broom. Tue baſket is alſo called 


fo Sportal Higniſiey alſo a {wall 
piece of coin, in value 17. 64, 27 
which rich men gave their clients, 


I OY Veen waited mY them 


| long meaſare, contai 


commonly 


8 


2 ef 
forawefly Dee "os = 


a 
"446406; dend . 


ning 1 
etrtcul or "bz 
feet, and anſwering to gur Tar 


to different times and 7 
23 id ſaid to be derived — | 


Stare, to Rand, 
VID 
an t 
way alſo the courſe or 


place iiteud ed for che runmin 
men and h 


becauſe 
ace at one 


Carcer and Meta. © It Was ufa 
150 feet in length, aud btält Ie 


an - Amphitheatre, to accomme 


date the ſpeRtators. There wer 


. 


end of ite TT 


Ln 


At the twoer 
tremities were "two poſts, cue 


ſeveral Suma at Rome; æ very nos | 


ble obe, Sactamur ein us, 27 5 


built dy Dobutiun. 
SrabeAb. See; 11 | 
" STaTera, a kind ce Al 


ſteel- | 
e a nume 

Por Romans to th 

was kept in the 3697 time at [the 


moveable holida ys, marked in the 
Roman catendar, which 2 af 


coufſe fell upon the fame di 
The chief of them deck. a, - 


Carmentulia, and Lupere 85 

F. eria. | * 
Srarvts, pieces of 

in full . Aeg he 

human figure, or the ſuppoſed fi- 


re of a od, formed 2 ſtone, 
Sg wha. or other materi- 


als, Loves faid 1 to * Wu 


called the rare 
lance, much the ſame with our | 


nee grant 


EIT 


young i Jays.” FI 
—— who, filled 
a of ber ſwain, made 


78 2 Some 
e the invention of ſtatuary to 
Statues at firſt were 
| peleſs ſtones, but Daedalus 
z. faid.to have ſeparated the feet 
ad other parts, ſo as to give them 


attitudes of walking and at- 
to 


ww. Statnes, With 
were of four ſorts, 1. 
Thoſe leſs. than the liſe, of which 
fort; there were ſeveral ſtatues of 
men, of kings, and even of gods. 
2. Thoſe chat equalled: the life, 


N 11g merit ereted at 
blie charge. 3. Thoſe that 
furpaſed the life © once —— an half, 
22 ings and Emperors; or.thoſe 
ſurpaſſed tbe life twice, erea- 

ed in honour of herges. 4. Tho 
that exceeded the life twice, thrice, 
or even more, and were called Co- 
us, which were malle only for 
e gods. The Romans were 170 
years. without ſtatuaries. The ſta- 
tues of Greece exceeded thoſe of w 
Rome i in workmanſhip and fancy. 
'he-religion. of the gan. being was 
a to require à variety of 
images, contributed much to the 
perfection. of this pleaſing art; 

Feulpture. - IT bak Abs 1, 

Sriwys were tolerated. among, 
the Jet, Greeks, and Romans. 
But: 12 women eng 1. thoſe of 
eos were gene rs, 
| hence. ſtrange: women. — d 


The Grecian ſtews were moſt nu- 
merous bear the public. harbours. 
See Harlot. | 
Sabin, among the . 
mans, was one large couch, made 
uſe of at entertainments to hold all 
the gueſts. It was in the ſhape of, 
4 half-moon, ot Grecian Sigma, 
. this name it was, * 


y by the aſſiſtance of 


in honour of men of learning or 


tutes become ſynonimous terms. 


Nor 3 or 414 was a (iy pied. 


8 1 1 
diſtinguiſhed. The Stibadiawere 
introduced aſter the round city 
tables came inte faſhion, i in 
8 8 

that m 7 
The Snbadin were differently 575 
nominated, according to the 
ferent numbers of gueſts they con- 
tained. When they held fix, they 
were called Hexacling; when ſeven, 
— 4 taclina; and ſo on. weed 
io, Beds, E., 2 

Srienona ker, 4 

divination: performed by. 
verſes into an urn, ſhaking t 
up, and 22 e 
verſe drawn. firſt. was, 8 
Ls was frequently peace upon 

the Silylline verſes diſperſe 
Greece, Italy, and the Wh — 
nam empire. The Sortes Nagel 
ane. omerice, &c. are ſome- 
times diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


ſe 2 or Anderer See 
Sortes. 


STIGMATA,: letters or * 
marks burnt into the forehead, -or 
other parts of the body, with a 
hogs iron, and afterwards ſmeared 

ink, to make the impreſſion 
6h and durable. 0 

frequently , pradtii ed upon 
— either as. a puniſhment or 
as a mark to know them by. In 
ſome. nations it was a badge of 
honour, and a token of 9 
N ſoldiers, . en the 

a mata impreſſed upon the 
left NF or the hand | 

-S$T4PENDIUM,, among the Be. 
mant, was a certain tribute or fix- 
ed ſum of money! — in. the 
provinces. by N 


the provinces for the m "noe 


of a certain number of ſoldiers, 


fitting out a fleet, & c. Stipe | 
is alſo uſed for ſoldier's pay. 5 
Saldier mn. 8 co 
Sriavrs were unknown 10 
the Ancients, The want oem | 


| (peu. or bee by their 

| or Made uſe of ladders for 
the p $2) Gracchus filled the 
highways with: tones, which were 
intended to anſwer the ſame end: 
The ſame was alfo requited of the 


ſiuorteyors of the road in- Grace a 


part of their duty. 4.62534 0 bn 
| ron, Tron, were: certain Pur. 
ito's at Arbens, full of.Exedre and 
nde buildings, furniſhed with ſeats 
to aceommodate ſuch as came thi- 
ther for ſtudy or diſcourſe. In 
2 . 
to meet. See Exe- 
7 Zubo £3 
Seng, ©: long robin, uſe a- 
this robe — put a: Hogs — 
or cloak, called Palla, and ſome- 
times — when they wore 
their-habirs of ceremony. The 
Stole was their ordinary dreſs wwith- 
in doors, and the Pallium was put 
on when they went abroad, 
: $Tovigs were uſed by che Ro- 


mant for warming their pate 


they had no chimneys: Seneca 
ſays, that in his. time certain p 
were invented, which being . 6 
in the 3 the — 
; to upper 5 
_—_ of: fires made in furnaces a- 
long the bottom of the walls. 
 STR&GVLA, the Coverings of 
the couches: of the Ancients, on 
which they reglined at entertain- 
ments. Theſe were formerly of 
rude materials,” ſuch as the ſkius 
of ſheep or goats, but were after- 
wards changed to coverlets of a 
richer, kind. They were ſome- 
times called Genie, See Beds. 
 STRAnGEss-are: {aid to have 
bers civilly treated in all the ſtates 
F Greece, oxcept the nn 


ene 24 4 


accommodation of krangers. 
Hoſpitivm. | , 


— was a capital puniſhment 
It was ſimple ſtrangling, and g 


table di 
ſuppoſed 5 ts, 
ate — certain god, 


the gods themſelves were thought 
ſometimes to: appear as ſtrangers, 
Salt was uſually ſet before ſtran gers 


immediately after their 


The: plliavce betwixt a guelt 2 — | 


his hoſt was: looked upon as. 
cularly ſacred, and the 1 
of it was deemed; the . of 
crimes. Hence it was cuſtomary 
for men thus connected to 

each other certain tokens, a 
ovuſiora; i the producing whereof 
— a-recognition of the covenant 


Fas — 40 Theſe tokens, or 
ta, were preſerved 


with the frigeſ care, and;tranſ- 
mitted; to poſterity . as valuable 


treaſures | to / preſerve the family 


connection. The latter Greabe, 
as well 475 the Roman, ues 
break a dye in two — 

which was kept by t 


other by the entertainer. 


— by the Romans, Tefbra 


Heſpiralis. LU pon theſe Tra were 
engraved their names, or ;{6 
e of diſtinction, as alſo thi 


tality was s kept up by the An- 


— with particular care, be- 
cauſe. there were no inns for t 


eee g I the 


inflicted upon certain crĩminals. 


formed in arenen as it 1s. 
in Turkey. ww 
dren ee among the 44. 


n was the commander in 


chief of the army. The Strategi 
wy der 8 2 

tribe. were a equal in 
authority, but when ſeat out tage- 
ther, they took the command al- 


1 


wt * 


a —_ ” 6 ! 1 
F ⁵ÄRfNfʃ.̃¾⁰ͤͤ-lu! ] . 


: — with: the — 


1 ——— 


_ _ ee OS es 
. p a 


e 


Feficer, in à council of war, 

s 2afting-vote. About the 

b — —— the — 
1 chirf magiſtrate 

| * bus 


! officers among — 
1. To mim who'took care of the 
Horſes furniſhed by che Provincial: 
Dr che pablid ſervice. 2. To him 
Who held the bridle of the Prince's 
| aa a ed him in moun 
3. To'ths ſurveyor: of the 
vays, who removed obſtructions, 
taid'b cut down; woods, Se., 
deer the march of the army. 
Sennen, am — 
were newyears 
— 8 Day, out of 
a preſa a happy 

ſaid to have 
brought up in the time of 


Saia, who received on that day 


pranchet of vervain, gathered from 


' The ſacred wood of the 


Btrexia. Aſter his time they be- 
n to make preſents of fruit and 
ney, and by degrees the coftom 
va introduced troduced of pe cod mens and 
7 — — or tiers valuable 
In the time of the Em 
ern ' the people uſed to run in 
als Wik —— —— 
the palace, ore man actorgi 
* his ability. The word Gran 
1 Teppoſed to be derived” — 
Beremuutg, becauſe theſe m 
te were originully given — 
% tho? — wy the cuſ- 
tom prevailed” betwixt Friend:and 


"Mend: den 
* 4 wo an er ak 
* 


5 ſome of the Eymnaſftic en- 
*EreHes,” to to wipe off the ſweat- or 


1 162 ect n The body. The 
rripits were of the ſha mw 2 _ 


mer 


«a ſtyle. Vertere 


— —.— is forme 
end the Serophe the fame n 


becauſe 


ſuras returned again, or 


the Chorus,: at-firſt coming in, 


turned to the left, and, that mea- 
ſute ended, turned again to the 
right. The ſtanza: ſuccreding che 


was called fariftrophe. - 
Sraorntun, 3 — 
banden by the young women, 
among the „to keep don 
the ſwelling of their breaſts, which 
— ES 
y: 'Says, : 
fies two or — — to· 
— girdle whe they. placed 
the gi re. 
whe 4 
BUPPI, the Raman, 
were garlands, ar wreaths of ver- 


vuin put upon 3 


ſtatues of the / gods. Sat 


»>:8TYLUs; a'fort of bodkin, 


ates of lead or -tablets: covered 


vg witliwax. The Slut was pointed 


rr 
eraſures. From this; ent 
— the of language, 
as 0 turns. 

peculiarity of ſentiment; is —— 
iſies to 
maſte corrections. The Seyli we 
may ſuppoſe would,jbe: mage of 
different materials, as ſteel, ſilver, 
geld. The waren tabiers on 
which they wrote with the ſtylus 
were called { bp. co eo —_—_ 


n 


"> bol. 


T AA A odd. 


* n a Anand ate 4 


— part 


——— — 


"manner of writing. 
or 


S 


akut, Wet den 
ſod worn by the Nomum ſoldiers 
; — | t 


09e ittlei 2 of ys 
' and women; which the gal are 
ſappoſed to have carried about 
wh them when they Fed 
their ceremonious dance. un 
_ "$yccxnTurionEs, among the 
Romani; were a ſort of deputies or 
lieutenants choſen by the Cenruri - 
err. They were alſo called * 
tiones; Each Centurion had 


power of HIRE two: 1 my 


officers. e 
Sup; — encamp« 
ments were wooden ſtakes, which 
were driver iato the Fullum or pa- 
rapet, in order to e it, 
dene . Farin 
SurriacrA. 800 P, 


© $SvoonuUnDaARiUME; ee | 


Wes was a burial place ſor in- 
fants not exceeding forty days old; 
it' being lena to barn _ 
See Burning. © 
_ Svicivs, the clus of. alt. 
murder. The general lawfulneſs 
of fuicide was by no means uni- 
verſally received in the ancient 
Pagan world; many of the moſt 
Ce Gig, 2 72 
an s Qavin 
clared agaĩnſt ths prot, ut, 
rhagorut; Socrates, 4 
have condemned it; even Brutus 
himfelF*tho*. he fell by bis own 
Hand, yet inchis eodler and philo- 
hieal'hoars;' wrote a. treatiſe 
herein he highly. condemned 
Cato, us being guilty of an act 
both of pie — cowardice in 
deftroyin ik. The judicious 
Virgil is aleo in the ſame ſenti- 
ments, and r ſuicides as 


in a'ſtate puniſhment, A. vi. 434 
"Sovn+d1ats. See Dials. 
SboyfirRuntr iR, an expi 

feerifics, conſiſting of 2 hog, a 

"IP and a whence its name 


rear. „ 


perſons that ' exported figs :* 


S1 
as It was © 


Cenjor in this — — i 


man people every fifth year aſter 


| the general ſarvey of the inhabi# 
tanis, and the — ings 
their manners. See" Lufrims- - 2 


Surg., See C... 
Surrriearro, - was 4 ſhlema 


proceflion-40- the temples of the 


gods to return thanks for any re- 
markable-: victory. The Sn 
upon theſe occaſions aſſiſted at th 
facrifices, and a feaſt was held for 


a ſet number of days to: the ho- 
nour of the ſeveral deities,” The 
icatio was a high compliment 


ſacceſsful General, and was 
— folicited dy him in 10 
Litera laureate. bee er 


eee, See Oath.. 
Swing were forbidden to the 
mou Levit. xi, 1 Deut. viv. . 


. Rr 


hes —— in ſuch deteſtation, 
— they would not fo much as 
of it. Inſtead of ſwine they 


Sally ſaid un n, that 


e 

Sworvs anna by fact bl 
dirs on the left fide, by-horſemen 
on the right; Cloſe; to the ſword 
was hung the ponyard; which was 
ſeldom uſed in battſe, but Nr 
on all oecaſions as a knife, 
- SYcopPHANTEy nennen 


common barretors; being derived 
ano Te Tuxa' De, from in 


among the primitive ph 


when that fruit was firſt found out, 


or in the time of dearth, 9 all 
proviſions were exceeding ſ. 
55 enacted 3 figs 0 
exported out Hica $ An 
this law not being actüally re. 
d, when a 5 harveſt 
rendered it * en i 
away its — pore veto 


the fleſh 'of 


nifes falſe witneſſes, times ig | 
properly taken for whatiwe' call 


"x "1 N 4 * 1 2 SET * 8 2 1 
FE n 3 — _ , 


— 5 


81 N 


Ml-nstured and malicious men to 


accuſe all perſons they caught 


tranſgreſſing the letter of it: And 
ſrom them, all buſy informers have 
ever- ſince been branded with the 
name of & p bunt s. Others will 
have the ſtealing of ſigs to have 


been prohibited by à certain law, 


and that thence informations grew 
ſo numerous; that all vexatious in- 
ſormers were afterwards termed 
Srl, among the Romans, a 
ludicrous kind of hunting exhi- 
bited in the Rowan Circus, in 
which trees were dug up and tranſ- 
planted there by the 
5 8 then filled with all 


te people were let looſe upon 


them aodl carried all clear off. See 


Fenatio. NR 


long train, which was faſtened on 
the rigbt ſhoulder. with a rich 
elaſp, in order to leave the arm 
at liberty, which the Roman ladies 
wore uncovered as well as the men. 
This veil was worn by the women, 
and by falling fall from the left 
ſhoulder formed a numberof plaits, 
which made this habit very grace- 
ful. It was common on the ſtage. 
+-S$YMBACCH31,.; an appellation 
given to the two men who purified 
the city of Atben, at the feſtival 
Tbargelia. See Thargalia. 0 
Srusoluu, in the military af- 
fairs of Greece, was a ſigual to con- 
vey intelligence 
place. See Signals. | 
SYMPOSIARCH, among the an- 


cients, was the director and mana- 


ger of an entertainment. This 
office was ſometimes performed by 
de perſon at whoſe expence the 
t was provided, ſometimes by 
the perſon whom he thought fit to 

nominate, and at other times, par- 
ticularly at entertainments, pro- 


r 


agreed a 


oldiers, the 


inds of graminivorous animals, 


from place to 


5 boy Fs A 
— 4 — 


F y | 


was elected by lot, or by the ſof+ 
frages of the gueſts. He wWas cal- 
led Bafilaus, Rex, Modimperator 
c. He determined the laws of 
good-fellowſhip; and was to. ſes 
them executed, - hence-he was na- 
Driaking, C... 
 SYNaGOGUE; among the Jesus, 
was a place where the people met 
to 2 God. Authors are not 
out the time when the 
Jeaus firſt began to have Syna- 
gegues Some will have them as 
old as the Ceremonial Law, and 
others fix their beginning to the 
times after the Babylon captivi- 
ty. They erected Synag ves. not 
only-in towns and cities, but alſo 
in the country, cially near 
rivers, that they might have water 


8j - for their purificagions and ceremo- 
Sr; a fort of veil with a | 


nious waſhings. No... Synagogue 
was built in any town, 1iinleſs 
there, were ten perſons of leiſure 
in it; but there might be many in 
one town, or in one quarter of a 
town, provided it was very popu» 
lous.. + Zeru/alem..is ſaid, to have 
contained 480. The chief things 
belonging to a,5ynagogue, were, 1 
The ark or cheſt, made after the 
model of the ark of the coyenant. 
containing the Pentateuch.. 2, The 
pulpit and deſk in the middle of 
the Synagogue, in which Rood up 

that was to read or expound the 
law. 3. The ſears or pews. for 
the people. 4. The lamps to give 
light at evening ſervice, and the 
feaſt of dedication. 5. Rooms or 
a e Jos, be utenſils and 

ms- cheſts. The Synagogue Was 
governed by a council 77 06 bly, 
over. whom was a prefdent called 


| The Ruler of the Sypnagagur. Theſe 
are 3 called 25 ie 


, be 
Tews,' The Rulers, The Priefts, or 


Elders, The Governors, The Over» 
Jeers, The Fathers of the Synagogue. 
Their bulineſs was to. puniſh the 


A £32700 . 
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Aidpbedient by cenſures, by ex · 
communication, or by 8 
ſuch as fines and ſcourging; to 


: take care of the alms, which are 


frequently called by the name of 
righteouſneſs. The chief Ruler, 
or one of the rulers, 
have the law read a 
and appointed who ſhould do it. 
In every Synagogue, there were 


ſeveral miniſters who had different 
__ aſſigned to them. Service 
rformed: three times a day, 


a in the morning, in the-after- 


noon, and at — at the time 


evenin ſa- | 


of mornin 
erĩſice, and after the evening ſacri · 
fice, on Mondays, Thurſdays and 


Saturdays, there was a more forci- 


ble obligation upon the people to 
attend 1 I. other = 7 


Srucouis TIA, 


wich Thalyfia. See 7. 3 MOLE: 


\ SY nvIct, among the Athenians, 
were orators appointed by the 
ple to plead in behalf of any law 


which was to be enacted or abro- 


rg They were ſometimes cal- 
Rhetores, and 


their fee 76 


office ſhould be abuſed, the people 
were prohibited by a law from con- 


ferring it twice en ths: n | 
05 ; * count of it in Ovid't: Mes Lib. i. 6 


Peron. 


\- Was ſubſcribed to tte de- 


by * Tribuner, as 2 mark of their 


ap robation. This letter ſeems 


of the word Tribune. 
"Twas alſo uſed 4 6 numeral 


. *” * 


ve leave to 
expounded, 


701 and 
eſt this 


ave been adopted for no other 7 
— becauſe it is the initial 8 


4 


e 3 ahi Fe- 


aan Was a large robe or 


which they put on to eat in, as 


more commodious habit for 


upon the beds at table. Maria 
tells us, that ſome perſons, out of 


an air of magnificence, changed 


them often during the repaſt.. * | 


- SYRMa; a long garment, com. 


mon to boch ſexes among the Ro- 


mant. It reached. 2 


and was worn by Tragediaus that 
the heroes and heroines 


pave taller. For $- 
2 


Nn ab 


a deſignation 
2 — the prize, in which 
was Lee, or 4. mixture. af lat 


and honey - Nm 944 ur 


— n a, were 

of reeds Ke - þ 
e joined together, which, 5 
blown into with the breath, yield- 
ed as many different ſuunds. The 


Syrinx generally conſiſted of ſeven 


reeds. : The-muſic of them was 
exceedingly ſimple, being nho more 


than the regular ſucceſſion. of-ſeven 


difimilar ſounds. This kind of 


inſtrument is uſed amongſt the 


tinkers and boors of our o ebun-⸗ 


try. The invention of the S 
is attributed to Pan. See An nc 


nes 465 ae 160, aceard- 


ing to this verſe 1. 8 180 


T guoque 3220 et e : 
„ N 


* 


hin «4a eee 


| f 7 * * 
thus T it ſignified 160,060, 


*. 3 al) 2 * 2 4; *Ss + *% «a dis $6624 bf £ "2 
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might ap- : 
ma, in Antiquity, why 
the game 1 


aner Foriva, among the 


tion. Some perſons, before they 


N id MN 2 rn R n 
* 
1 


7 


| . 2.5 Neman e 0 


among the Gres, was & token of 


of Seeg. Bee This, x 


Romans,” was à tablet” or 


hong up by ſailors in gratitude 
for Ac eſcape: from ſhipwreck. 


the circumſtances of their adven- 
ture, their imminent' danger and 
their providential preſervation. It 


was generally hung up in the tem- 


ple of the gods, to whom, in their 
Aiſtreſs, they had particularly ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to for protec- 


hung up the tablet, made uſe of 


it to excite. compaſſion and chari- 


table contributions, 'travellin 


Wich it about their necks, and 
ſinging the diſmal ſtory of their 
danger and misfortune. Frequent 
allufons are met with in the 
pots, to this cuſtom. 


We are informed by Quintilian, 
that lawyers at the bar ſometimes 


made uſe of a Tabolla, or picture, 


to repteſent the hard caſe of their 
ellents. © Perſons eſeaped from 
any dangerous fickneſs frequently 
dedicated a picture to the god, 
from- whom, ſuppoſed; they 
derived relief. The ancient Cþhri/- 
tians alſo paid the ſame compli- 


ment, after any--remarkable--re- 


covery, to their ſaints. 
 TanziLm. See Tablets. 


TaBtLLiongs. See Tabularii. 


\ Taverna Meritoria, among 
the Romans, was a place where 
difabled foldiers uſed to be majn- 
tained at the publiek expence. It 


Wage ſort of military hoſpital. 


| TaBrrwaACLE, among the 

ews, Was the place wherethe ark 
the covenant was lodged, both 
while #hey- were in tents during 
their journey from Egypt, and 
when fixed in Jeru/alem. The 


y encompaſſed | 
— — colours, K. | 


Tabernacle was thirty cubits long, 


andten, _— 
in breadth. The ark was placed 
in à ſecret oratory in the middle, 


and was gilt both within and with - 
out; the top, which was a kind 


of a lid, was called the Prapitia- 
tory, becauſe it appeaſed the wrath 
of God. The Fabernacle was en- 
compaſſed with ſeveral veils or 


curtains, ſlretched over it with 


books and buckles of gold. See 
Propitiatory. LB 
 TaB8RNACLES, Feaſt of, was 
inſtituted; by God for a memorial 


of the /raelites having dwelt in 
Tims or Tabernaclet, while they 


were in the Deſert, or as ſome will 
have it, in remembrance of the 
building of the Tabernacle... It 
began on ths fifteenth of the month 
Jari. and laſted ſryen, or as ſome 
ſay, eight days. At this feſtival 


they returned thanks for the franc 


of the vine, and expreſſed with joy 
their expectation of the Mæſtab. 


- During-the whole ſolemnity they 


lived in tents, offered a variety of 
ſacrifices, beſides the uſual ones, 
every. day; carrried branches of 


palm, olive, citron, myrtle, and 


willow; frequently repeated the 
word -Hoſanna, and made frequent 


libations of water ſton tie poq of 
at the ſame time | 


Siloam, repeat; 
the words of - Z/azah,, t With joy 
ſhall ye draw water out of the we 
of ſalvation;ꝰ to which aur;Savi- 
our alluded when be cried out on 


the laſt day of the feaſt of Taber- 


nacles, to all the people, 1 7 


But ſays, twelve 


"HAS 
1 0 1 85 eater 


1 8 e mong the Remaas, were à ſort of 
3 Lott to 5 ſomewhardifferent from 
N et Art ; for the Noraril” on , d 
„ A Hache e gi 15 drew d 00 pt che x utes of 
o the e low com TY 79 he acts and inftruments'on'p ber, and 
an, in which U e C 3 19 notes, er ſhort-hakd; "WRefeas 


were of 
the. ſcenes 1 . poor and or- 


© "Romans, 


4 ry build ing 4% 

1 LES». 15 hong 
OE various 1 While the 
Teach a "continue: "the tables 


were lopg and ſquare ; 3. but, after 
the introe action of the Stzbadia, 
they were. round. They: variec 
alſo in the number « 
which they were ſupported, The 


Romans were very. extravagant in 


the prices paid for the tables, a 


ſoug ht for thoſe which were of eu- 


0 wood: he lemon of Mau- 
Titania Was moſt 'covered. At firſt 
the tables were not covered, but 
cleaned wi a 15 13 before 
every cour ſe... -cloths were 
not used ll the reign of the laſt 
N For the Poſlure at ta- 
ble ſee Acenbatia. . | 
nne Twelve. See Twelve 
T ables. 
_ TapLETs. were made uſe of in 
ve e and alſo i in Judiciary 
Pracene: 
tablets marked U. R. i. e. Us 
Rogas, proved the bill and 
thoſe N A. i. e. Antique, re- 
jected the bt in queſtion, In ju- 
4 roceſſes, the judges con- 
31 the accoſed Pech by the 
Nh. 2 marked C. ie. Condemmno, 
and Abſolved him hy 2 ofe marked 
A. i.e. Abjolvo. en the evi 
dence was fo doubtful that they 
could neither acquit nor condemn, 


' AL | 
2 — 


. J. Fe Lee, en 


12 x 


— — — =_ = 


eat i n- 
e rojo $t &ec, 
0 1 that. the 2 55 | 


the lower claſs ls, tad where 


form. 
conttactz, and rendered "thee au- 


feet on 


| Senate, 


N made uſe of tablets marked 


nes 1 
fs en uſed in 


See Tos, E ü, Ca 


the Tae or Tee deli- : ; 
 vered them 


fai irly. engroſſed on 
Peng in ite full executory - 
They alſo put the ſeals to. 


thentic. A contract written by 4 
Notary was not binding, till the 
Tabularius had written it falt af- 
ter which the parties ſubſcribed it, 
i. e. wrote at the bottom that they 
approved the contents, for ns: 
tures were nöt then in uſe.” 
Bularii ot Tabelliont Wers à fort df 


2 ſervants, with whom” were 


dyed” contratts made between 
P perſons, See Notarius, © 
TAU Aeiun, among the Ro- 
mans, was that part of the treaſury 
where the Elepha nine Books were 


kept See Elep antini. N 
4 Nie: 


"Decrees, among the R 


mant, were ſecret decrees of the 
made in private delibera- 
tion, to which pole bur old Se - 


nators were ſummoned." "They 


_ were made only in. caſes of great 
In pafſing of laws the 


emergene when it was neceſſa 
to execute Sele meaſures before 
they were publiſhed, and bore , 


ſome analogy to the teſolutions of 
our Cabinet-Council.” They were | 


called &. 6 55 . acita, L. e. Senat; 
Conſulta tacita. See Senate. 

ALAssio, an acclamation 
much uſed by the Ronians at the 
celebration of marriages. It is 
commonly ſuppoſed' to be a kind 


of ad monition or e e e * 


tion of good houſewifery, from 
the Greek” word e whic 
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when it is remembered, that _ 
was mutual] agreed u n, * 
twirt the „* and Sabines, 
after the rape of the virgins, that 
the women ſhould. be obliged to 
no ſervile offices for their huſ- 
bands, further than. ſpinning, 
weaving, Ke. Other derivations 
are given of the word, but this 
appears the. moſt probable. It is 
ſometimes written Thalaſſo. See 
: Marr: (LH a 4 

3 N a ſort of habit worn 
by the Jeu, particularly when 
they repeated their prayers in the 
Synagogue. Numb. xv. 38. Deut. 
XXII. 12. 4098 ; 
TakzNr, both a weight and a 
coin, very famous amongſt the an- 


cients. ' A Talent in weight, a- 


mong the Jews, was equal to 60 
Mane, or 11316. 10. 1 dur. 


10g gr. The value of a Talent of 


ſilver among the Jews was 342 l, 


SS: 3%. 9d. and a Talent of gold was 


worth 5475 / 


_ a weight, contained 60 Attic Mi. 
ne, or 62 Attic pounds and an 
half, or 6000 Attic Drachme, be- 


* 


ing equal to c6 pounds 11 ounces 
Ib, Troy-weight. 
"The Romans had two ſorts of 
Talents, the greater and the leſs; 
the greater Talent exceeded the 
leſs y. one third part, and, was 
worth 99 J. 6s. 8 d. ſterling ; the 
leſs 7 — called ſimply Talen- 
tum, contained 60/7. tho' Budeus 
will have it to have been worth 


; ye 


- 


7 
| "7 gold was worth 1125 J. ſterling, 
. [Kennet ſays, that the Roman Fa- 
lent contained 24 Se/tertia, and 
. 6000... latter Denarii, being the 
ſame with the Artic Talent; for 
the names of Talent, Mina, and 
Drachma, the Romans took from 
the Greeks, as the Greeks borrowed 


bm #hemy, the Libre and the Ce. 
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yy znifies insing. : This for is 5 


J. ſterling. The great Talent 


criminal was allowed the 
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ci. The Talent, ſays be, -was 
worth, of our preſent money,. 1971. 


TAI, among the Romans, were 


certain inſtruments made uſe of in 
es of hazard, not unlike our 
ice, They had only four fides, 
and were conically ſhaped. * Four 
Tali were made uſe of at a time, 


and the beſt'throw was when four 


different ſides came up. One fide 


of the Talus was marked with an 


Ace, and the oppoſite with a Site ; 


one with a'Tres, and the contrary 


with a Quatre, ſo that the upper- 
moſt and the loweſt Wega 


ſtantly made ſeven. Some authors 


imagine that the different ſides 
were marked with animals, as the 
dog, the vulture, the bafiliſk; or 
with the figure of ſome god, as 
Hercules, Venus ; hence the beſt 


caſt was called Venus, and the worſt - 


Canicula or Canis. The Fal were 


uſed in divination, and in chung 

the Arbiter Vini, or Toaſt-Maſter, 
at entertainments, as well as in 
vorth 5476 J. oe 29 play. The Tal: are to be careful- 
The Atiic Talent, conſidered as ly di 


ſtinguiſhed from the Tere, 
which had fix ſides, and antwered 


exactly to the modern Dice; both 


however were comprehended un- 
der the general name of Alea. 


See Arbiter. 1 
The box out of which they 
threw both the Tali and Teſſeræ 


was of a long form, and called 
F ritillum, Pyrgus, Turricula, Or- 
R 8 e ee 
r Lex Talionis, or Pena 
Talionjt, was a puniſhment in 
which the guilty perſon ſuffered 
exactly in the ſame manner as he 
had offended; an eye was requir- 
ed for an eye, and a tooth f 
tooth. This rule of þo iſhing was 
eſtabliſhed -by the law of Moſes, 
and the Romans obſerved it in caſe 
of maiming and the like; mie the 
berg 
of compounding with the perſon 
nm 


nere. e oe see Nees eee enges 


for a 


&- 0023 Fe 2.290 
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| injured, ſo that he needed not to 
ſuffer the 7 allo unleſs he choſe it. 
And indeed, a parity or equality of 
puniſhment could. not poſlibly be 
obſerved in ſome caſes. See Pu- 
SAA 
Tat uvp is the name of a Je- 
iþ book, which contains the tra- 
ditions of the Jews, their polity, 
doctrine, ceremonies, and all that 
relates to the explication of their 
law. It conſiſts of two general 
parts, the Miſebna, or text, the 
Ryle and reaſoning of which are 
tolerably accurate; and the Gema- 
ra, or comment, which contains 
the deciſions of the Jewifs doctors, 
and their expoſitions of the text. 
The Talmud of Babylon was com- 
poſed about 3oo years after Chri/t, 
and was mach eſteemed ; that of 
Jeruſalem was not held in ſuch 
great veneration, tho' earlier in 
its compilation, having been com- 
poſed 200 years before the other. 
© Taxyelan Rock, was the rock 
on, which the Roman Capitol was 
built, and from which, by the law 
of the twelve tables, thoſe perſons 
who were found guilty of certain 
crimes were precipitated. The 
Tarpeian rock might formerly be 
ſteep enough on one fide to break 
a man's neck; but it could never 
have been of that ſurprizing height 
mentioned by ſome Writers, if any 
judgment can be formed from its 
pret nt appearance. It is proba- 
le, in the times of ancient Rowe, 
that ſome perſon. was ready to re- 
ceive the criminal at the bottom, 
and diſpatch him in caſe the fall 
had not deprived him of life. See 
 PumiPment. f 
Tanze, among the Romans, 
was. a puniſhment [inflicted . by 
whipping with ſcourges made of 
oy , 
LAURIA, Tavetia, à Grecian 
feſtival in e of Neptune at 
Epheſus. The cup-bearers in this 
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.Tavuk1l1a, among the Romans 


F : 


were certain games in honour of 


„ 
| OS 3 1 


the infernal gods, They are fome- 


times called Taurii Lud. 
> TavroBOLIUM ” ſacrifices, of 
bulls offered to Cy 


7 


ele in ee | 


to that goddeſs, wha repreſents the 


earth, for teaching wen the art of 


ſerviceable in agriculture... 
ons bf © 4 ena, wp 
_ Taxiancas, in the Athenian 
army, were ten in number (every 
tribe having the privilege of ele&t- 
ing one) and commanded next un- 


der the Trat. Their buſinef 


taming bulls,” and rendering them | 


was to marſhall the army, give or- 
ders for their marches, and ap- 


point what proviſions each ſoldier 
ſhould furniſh himſelf with, They 


had alſo power to; caſhier any of 


the com mon ſoldiers,. if convicted 


of a miſdemeanor. But their ju- 


riſdiction was only over the foot. 
Tz8TH, among the Roma la- 


dies, were an object of Ben f 
attention and care; -T 


hey uſed 
various arts to preſerve their white- 
neſs, and ſubſtituted artificial ones 
in the room of thoſe they had loſt. 
Teichorozyus, Twuxenacs,..4 
name given to ſuch. officers as were 
appointed to take care of the walls 


of the city of Athexs., Their num- 


ber was equal to that of the tribes, 
each tribe having the choice of 


One. . . >, 4 


TzL0xtum, among the No- 


mans, was a cuſtom- houſe or place 
where tolls were received, The 


word is derived from the Greet 


See Revenues, 


Tedog, which ſigniſied, amapg the 


Athenians, thoſe revenues og 
from lands, mines, woods, an 


other public poſſeſſions; as alſo-tri- 


bute paid by ſojourners and freed 
ſlaves, and the cuſtoms laid upon 
certain trades and goods. Ses 


f b 
Publica. 
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Nos io the 


emple of. God, would not alfow 
Temple 58 25 ; 0 0 theſe 
by T3rmop the Bec 

9550 Laps, i 5 2 K. 
cyonians, and. ee Tem- 
ples were brit inal] 1 el O 

word Temp! „ In e ke 


this jon Ns omant, K 5 55 
thi ore than a e ſet apart 
id conſe ted 0 Me | Augirs, 


ether * or ope pen, in the 
A in the felds 
Temple of Ter ths Wit 


| vilt's by 75. agree: Iy to 


comma bd f God, on Mount” 
#iah, which Was called alſo ide 
e. : he "foundatioris' of it were 


© 2 * year of wes e world 2993, 


Was finiſfied in the Yew 


and 
1095. is Temp le, "which was 
EG die Fig Temple, Was after 
_ A de royed by M. 


buehdFnrzzar in the year 3398. 


Ie continued an Heap of ruins fill 


- it, bür ! it 


dle the world 3468, when 
5 or was — 9 to! rebuild 

et with many iutertup- 
tions; it as however, finithed 


xe. dedicated in the 17 3489, 


Aud Afterwards mu ich improved by 
rod. Tie was f the Second Tem- 


Pk. which was deftroyed by the 


"Romans inthe ear of our Lord 70. 
For deſcriprion of the Firtt, or 
"Solomon's Temple, ſee 1 "Kings vi. 
0 * ud Exet. xl. xli. | 

The moſk remarkable things be- 


longing to the Temple of Jeru- 
ere, 1. The outward en- 


5 Tale The Mount of the 


7. TS being a ſquare of 500 cu- 


. g 416" a 
poi nfs 


git Ty ings, 
| wn 
ay 0 all ron 
marble mu 105 


2K the 


third, the . 


tions; and in the fourth, Was kept 
wine and dil for ſacrifce. There 
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ourts, . ſeparated Wo; 11 
7 one uſtres. three cab 


A Sick N of the 
n, which was the firſt on 
into the Temple, ſo 1 90 b 
6 99 Women were permitted tt go 
It was 135 1 


-no fürther. 


ſquare, ' and. had Four pom * 


pointed for four different u 


5 four corners. In the firſt, ſo 


epers were urified after t 
. ol 8 in the feco cond, er 


e wood for Jacri ce ;, A 


heads, and prepared their obla- 


* 


were alſo | tw rooms more, 
Ne muſical. inflruments of the 


wites.—-4. The Great Co 


Le- 


Court of the Women. This was 


divided i into two parts, the Court 


e Iſraelites, and the Court of 
the Prieſts. In the Great Court 
was the altar of burnt-offerings, 
upon which the daily offerings of 


morning and evening ſervice were 
made; ; near the altar were tables 


toreceive the fleſh of th ſacrifices, 
illars to which the | Aims were 
faltesd, and the brazen ſea or 
c Hh, rieſts to waſh in. 


h ple, proppfly ſo cal- 


ed, ts 5 they aſcended | 


rom the Cburt 'of the Prieſts, by 
twelve fteps, It was 100 ie 


every way, excepting in front, 


which 


«; * 


azarites ſhayed 1 | 


rt, in- 
to which they aſcended from the 


e erer OD Nene rg 22 =0 ph, 40:0 20 657 


TEN 
he Tg 


| the 8 pee 1 
See Tn hoes Sarum, 5 
The Grecian Ten pl es were | 1 
in the moſt elevated 
ties, or on mountains without the A 
Cities, with the gate facing the 
eaſt. Some were edicated to one 
and others to man deities. The 
innermoſt and moſt ſacred receſsof 
We Temple was called Adytu 
emples were * moſt common! 
orned with ſtatues and 1 7 
e Temple of of Minerva, b vin 
Naum, and that of the ſame g deſs, 
called Haden, were the molt ce- 
lebrated in 4rhens That of Dia- 
na, * Epheſus, was reckoned a- 
mongſt the wonders of the world, 
oh Romans. not only built 
| Temples to their . Sods, to. their 
virtues, to their diſeaſes, &c. but 
they id the 8 compliment to 
3. — ts alf 25 even in their 
N he Temples built by 
their Kings, 1 V the 
Augur:, and deſti nad to the regular 
exerciſes of religion, were propet- 
ly called Tampla, and 5 8 70 
ies, Ediculæ, De ubra, an 75 


nh, i 


rum, Sacellum, Fanum. 
iran The Her Fanen Tem ples 
N were the 3 
apitol, the Temple 
which ſerved for the lie Ee trea- 
ſury, becauſe Saturn taught the 
Tralians. do coin money; and t 
Temple of Janus, Which Was a 
ways kept open in time o way; 
god hüt in e See 
Ne d | 


F or. the ceremo ony of conſecrat- 
Temple Caſecration. 
AR 1585 N Were ag 


5 7 


nent among t N 
= 
55 8 1 


part of the ki. W 


ſtole them in order to 8 the 
idolatry; and othe hi 
10 


ella. See EA, A dienla, D 21 


re 1 marked with 
Maes 55 5 


TOR. 
n fruck, hich jj 
are Palin afineſs do p 
8 Fry ſe mide 
a r es” e 
hd,” or this end Was Tiverkified 


AA li W and Eireles on . walſh 
e ery a ſpecies" of 


1 per d by Writing 
_ ueſtion ry W 


Was afterwa en is 
wo air; the letters\ Kick dem ins 


et Whole and undifturbed Phe 


. formed the atifiver 
TeAAT AIM, "Were 6 

images or ſuperſtitious” figur 
mentioned in Sciptars, which 
ſome ſuppoſe were 4 Tort of "Dis 
Penates,” or houſtiold*gols ; 'othe 
that they were real Tali/makt, « 
figures of metal caſt under particu- 
lar aſpects of the pläffets. NA 
in her flight ſtole her father T. 
25 5 ſome ſay, that fie might not 

informed by them which's 
ſhe went ; others ſuppoſe that 


Ia it had. 
the 3 


cauſes and objects of fer fathers 
der 
e ſtole them becauſe Was Her- 
ſelf addicted to 196K.” Cen. xi. | 
1 EF, * 86e 
Edina ig] among we K. f 
mant, were feafts fy. e on the 22d 
or 23d of Frbruaty, in honourof 
bunt, the 8 of boundaries 
or land- . Cakes and fruft 
were the uſual ſacrifices. No ani 
mal was to be offered, it being 
- deemed unlawful to Kain the land- 


ks with blood. But and 
twine were ſometimes "offer Inst 
withftandir p the Ancient prohibi- 
tion of Läbrinces. The 
Termin 9775 in fack, Were held in 
ber of Japinst, cohſidered as 
oof, of land-marks. * | 


3 _— fe | 
4, Was a very ſm n 
in uſe for ſome mg” but ar laſt 
le, lg afjde as OEM too 8 "= 
TIMES, EE fie: 


— 


— 


Three 77 Nera were uſed in play. 
The higbeſt caſt was called Fe 


| 7 8 


15 1 883 Kill Weed th in 
ckoning.. The Teruncius at firſt 
was a quarter of the 4s or Libra, 
for the 4: being divided into 12 
e the Teruncius contained 
Hence its name, Quaſ tres 
i. Teruncius was alſo uſed for 
a quarter of the Denarius; its va- 
ue conſequently varied with the 
value of the Dexarius. See Dena- 
ri, As, Money, Kc. 
| Tu53ARACONTA,. among. the 
Athenians, were forty men ap- 
oor to go their circuits round 
boroughs, and take cogni- 


Zance of all controverſies about 


money, if not above ten Drachms; 
'as alſo of actions of aſſault and 


battery. 
| Tes3ARACONTERIS, a fort of 
galley, among the Ancients, con- 


_ taining. no leſs than forty tires of 


rowers, one: above another, and 
canſequently requiring above 4000 
men. Accounts of ſuch monſtrous 
veſſels almoſt ſtagger our belief, but 
we are well informed that Ptolemy 


Philepater had one ſuch, and that 


Prolemy Philagelphus had one of 
30 tires. Ships of this magnitude 
were not only uncommon, but un- 
ſerviceable, and were rather for 


ſhow than uſe. The T riremes were 


found the moſt uſeful, and the En- 
eres were the largeſt ever brought * 
inte common uſe, See Ships, _. 

Tess AäAcos ron, among the 


Greeks, was a ſolemnity kept by 


the women on the fortieth day af- 


ter child-birth, when they went 
to the Temple and paid ſome 
grateful 
their ſafe delivery. 


acknowledgement for 
reſembled 
churching amongſt us. 


Tasssga, among the cn 


if was the ſame with our Dice. 


had fix fides,. and in this reſpec 
was different from the Talus. 


mus, 


_ and the loweſt Canis or Canicula. 


See Tall. 


* * 4 * wth * 
TES 


Nitra fignikies: Alo tally of 
wood or other matter delivered to 
each ſoldier to diſtin viſh him 
from the enemy. This tally is 
ſuppoſed to have had ſome parti- 
cular word or ſentence of good 


omen inſcribed upon it, which was | 


afterwards uſed without the tally, 
and gave riſe to the A 
See Watch-wword. _ 

Tesszxna Hoſpitalitatis, was a 
ſort of tally or certificate of mutu- 
al intereourſe between perſons of 
different countries. riendſhip 
and the rights of. hoſpitality were 
by this means perpetuated” and 
tranſmitted to their deſcendants. 
The Tefera was a piece of wood, 
ivory, &c. marked and ſo cut, 
that ſeparate, it made two; but 
er- again, it tallied ſo exact- 
. ſhewed it had been but one. 

haracters were frequently cut 
upon them. Each party kept one 
of theſe tallies, or T eræ, which 


did not only ſerve thoſe. who had 
contracted = bt of hoſpi- 


tality perſonally, but ſuch as th 
ought fit. to lend it to; fo 
thar the 
tificate was as well received, lodg- 
ed, and entertained, as the per- 


ſon to. whom it belonged.” See 


Stranger." 
Te$sSERAR1US, among the Ro- 
mans, was the perſon who carried 


the\rally from the Tribunes to the 


Zenturions, previous to their ſet- 
ting the nightly Fore or watch. 
e Watch. 
are a name given to 
the Holy Scriptures. It properly 
ſignifies the Will of the cad but 
in this ſenſe it Fog 


lied 
with ftri& p N e e Holy 
e word 


t Writings 
which Ns Englifs and Latte inn tran- 
' lators have rendered ament 
"and Tifamentum, ſometiines gt] - 
-fies a will, but the Gree# mate 
ters of the Old Teſtament, ad 


yo 


bearer of i Kind of cer. 


TET 
1 I +. ; 


uſed the word Aadmn to anſwer 
the Hebrew word Berith, Which 
properly ſignifies a- contract or 
covenant. The Old and New 


Teſtament might, therefore, with 
| great propriety, be called the Old 
an 


d New Covenant. | 
 Te88TaMENTUM., See Vill. 
Tesrupo, in the military art 
of the ancients was a defenſive ma- 


chine, confiſting of a wooden 
tower covered with ſkins, under 


which the ſoldiers ſcreened them- 


ſelves when they approached the 


— 


walls to mine them. It was 


moveable, and called Tefude be- 
cauſe it ſheltered the ſoldiers as a 


tortoiſe is covered in its ſhell, 
Teſtudo was alſo a cover or ſkreen 


| which the ſoldiers formed by 


means of their bucklers, thus; 
they were drawn up cloſe, to one 
another, the firſt rank ſtood erect, 
the reſt ſtooped lower and lower 

upon the ground : The men in 

nt held their bucklers before 
their bodies, thoſe on the fides 
did the ſame, the reſt covered the 


| cl open till the laſt rank kneel- 


heads of thoſe before them, ſo 


that the whole body reſembled a 
pent-houſe or roof covered: with 


tiles, down which the enemies“ 


miſſive weapons, ſtones, &c. gli- 
ded without injury to the ſoldiers 
underneath. This invention was 
uſed in field battles, but more fre- 


zuently in ſurprizing cities, before h 


e beſieged were prepared for de- 
fence, and ſerved to prote& the 
beſiegers in their approach to the 


walls. Sometimes other ſoldiers 
mounted upon this roof of buck- 


lers, and covered themſelves in the 


ſame manner. 


TTA ET AA 18, in the Athenian 
chronology, was a cycle of four 


years, invented by Solas, to make 


the lunar year equal to the ſolar: 


For as the lunar year conſiſted of 


* 


* 


' | ” 
& TH As 
C l - a 


| the writers of the New, commonly 


WS” 


354 days only, which fell hart of 
ſolar eleven days and à quar- 


ter, or thereabouts; an intercala- 


ted month of 22 days was added; 
and again, after the ſpace of two 
years more, another month was 
intercalated conſiſting of 23 days. 
Thus in the ſpace of four years 
there was an addition of 45 days 
made to the lunar reckoning, 
which prevented the lunar years 
from falling hort of the ſolar. 
* Year, Month, ref » 5 | 
ETRARCH, properly ſignifies 
a ſovereign - ik 9 — has the 
fourth part of a ſtate, province or 
kingdom under his dominion, 
without wearing the diadem, or 
bearing the title of king. The 
word Tetrarch is alſo uſed to ſig - 
nify not only a fourth, but ſome- 
times an half or a third part of a 
kingdom or province. The title of 
Tetrarch was common among the 
deſcendants of Herod the great, to 
whom the Roman Emperors diſtri- 
buted his Deme/nes. It is met with 
in ſcripture, Mattb. xiv. 1. Luke 
iii. 1. 19. ix. 7. Ads mii. 1. 
Tzrriotks, was a title which 
- 8 aſſumed br them- 
elves, ſignifyin raſsho „ 
becauſe.. they boaſted cha they 


were produced by ſome 3 | 
prolific virtue of nature from the 


ſame ſoil that they inhabit z and 
in alluſipn to this opinion they 
wore golden graſshoppers in their 


THALAMEGUS,. among the an- 
cients was a ſhip of pleaſure or 
yacht uſed by princes, accommo- 
dated generally with a good cabin 
or bedchamber. That of Philo- 
pater, King of Egypt, was the lar- 
geſt ſhip of this kind upon record. 
t was 312 feet long, 30 cubits 
broad, and 40 cubits high, with 
the pavillion. It was ed for 
ſailing with his wiſe and children 
r Nik. See Ships. 
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made the: 
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HALAMITE, ia ihe . 2 


| e nn of the Greeks and Ro- 


ee, ſignified thoſe rowers (in 


: 'galleys Which contained - ſeveral 


es of rowers) ho fat on 
the Thalamus of the veſſel, and 
loweſt ro. Theſe 
moved their oars and hands under 


ö the ſeats of the row that ſat next 


| % 


! 


harveſt; 


above them; - The ſecond row was 
called Zypirze, and the uppermoſt 
Thranite. See Zygite, branite,. 
Sa Rovers, Triremis, &c. 
'TuaLLoOrHORI; the old men 


| 88 who, in the Grecian feſ- 


tival, Panatbenæa, walked in the 


proceſſion, with olive boughs in - 


- their hands. See Panatbeuæna. 
TraLysa, a. ſacrifice offered 
by the Grecian huſbandmen after 
Some : will have it to 
have been performed in honour of 


Ceres and Bacchus, but it appears 


that Neptune and all the gods had 
a hare in it. 

; TRARGELTA, an Athenian feſti- 
val, in -honour of the ſun and the 
hours his attendants ; ; or as others 
thick of the Delian Apollo and Di- 
ana. During the ſolemnity the 
city. was luſt ated by two perſons 
called Papuarot, one being a man 
the other a woman, the man car- 
ried about his neck figs of a black 
colour called ioxat, and the wo- 
man white ones. Adopted ſons 


were now enrolled, pledges: were 


given and received, and perſons 
who offended in theſe matters were 
arraigned at an aſſembly held in 
Batchus's theatre. 
Traction, iran dibbalas 
month of. 8 days, ſo called 
from the feſtival I hargelia kept in 


it. It was the eleventh month 


the year, and anſweted to the lat- 


ter part of April and the n. 
nin of May. See Mentb. 2275 


HEATRE, among the ud, 


4 public edifice for the exhibition 
of. ſcenic lhews or ace the 


cated to of acchus and em, 
deities of ſports and 9 Wy 
The moſt ancient Theatres were 


temporary 8 7. compoſed 
l placed, 'graduall) ly. aboy 
each Ls for the convenience 


f te. The Improvements of 

e Theatre howeyer kept pace 
with dramatic taſte, \Ti Theatres 
at laſt were fixed and durable, "be- 
ing built of ſtone, commonly of 
marble; Which by de 


they exceeded almoſt all other 
buildings of Greece an Rome, 
The figure of Theatres was fomi- 
circular, but contained ſomething 
more than half of a Eircle ; ar 
therefore Armphitheatres, which 
were made in the ſame figure as if 
two Theatres were joined together, 
were not exactly obicular but. oval. 
Every Theatre conſiſted of two 
arts, the Scena and the Cavea. 


The Scena con ſiſted of many Parts, 


whereof the moſt remarkable are 
theſe, the Pen the Epiſceni- 


um, the P cenium, Proſcenium, 
Grebe ee, In 


was appointed for the ſpectators, 


| and conſiſted of three parts, placed 


in equal degree one above another, 


the loweſt belonged to perſons of - 


quality and magiſtrates, the my 


dle to the . the 


uppermoſt to women. The Caves 


anſwers as a general term to pit, 


boxes, and gallery. Theatres 
| being open at the top, Portiea's 


were erected behind the Cas, 


whither the . es in 


rainy weather for See 


' Eplſee- 


"The . Roman Ae were di- 

vided, as to their ſeats, into three 

parts, the cheftra for Senators, 

D for Knights, and Pops- 
4 for the commonly, f 


_ jt "gk N 


Tu Yong 


10 5 duc e 243 m_—_— "1 ; 


tees Were 
encreaſed to that magnitude that 


Hpeſcrnium. The 
Cave, called by the Greeks Koinov, 


— 


r hh „os 2-00 43: - - 
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rewe were Veils" or eano- 
es uſed in the Roa chürtots ay 
mes, ſolemn procefſions; "-&e, | 

nc alſo to cover a ſeat of ſite. 
We could not be granted to 
any but by the expreſs allowance 
N 9 — 810 — Phot 

likewiſe given to the ons 
in which des of hon : 
and great men were carried vn fo- 
Jin vecafions. © 

"TH g0cAMm1a' was 4877100 fef- 
rival inſtituted in honour of Pro- 

pine, to commemorate her mar- 
riage irh Pl. 

Turo cv, 2 ſpecies br. $i: 
vination, founded upon à ſuppoſed 
inſpiration of ſome deity, N dif- 
fered from Orucles, as not being 
2 to any pattivolar time or 


2 a feſtival 065 | 


_ _ by the Delpbiant, in memo- 
ry of Apollo's firit 1 and 
manife ation among thert, 

Tu tos, a hy 7 — bined? 
25 25 formed, by the Athtni- 
ans, in Ae ſame ſhip in which 
Deer went 't the Temple of 
Apollo, in the iſland of Delor. This 
annual cuſtom was fouaded upon a 
vow which 7 he/eus made to Apollo, 
that if he would grant him a ſafe 
return from Crete, whither he was 
ſent, with other Atbenian youths, 
to be devoured by the Minotaur, 
they would: yearly make a voyage 


to his Temple at Delos. The 


perſons employed in this ceremony 
were called dee. They wore 
garkands of laurel on their heads, 
and were accompanied oY; two of 
the” family of | Knpures.” Before 
them went certain men "With" axes 
in their hands. On their arrival 
they ſacrificed-to the od, repair- 
15 their ſhip; and then Atcered 

home t ards. The thi! 1 underwent 
ſuch frequent 'repaits, that at laſt 
not any of the old materials re- 


* ſo chat it was pn 


| iy ns * 8 


ng u belieab dd hs | 


and the 


THE 


im 15 


nde Uf Alle celebrated 
Abels, RE et 16 
. Fine "AK | 


HER ME . See Bala. 
' Taes+81a, a feſtival in ae 
of ge 


It was obſerved with much 


ing” and banquetting, of which | 


the artook ele of 
_—_ er N 


Pt 


I eee hentes 4 feſtival „ 


lebrated 4n:, honour of Ceres, 14 
the Abbeniant and many other 


ties of -Gneece. It way A ed F 


Aebent with every appearange of 
gravity and ſerious devotion, The 
women were lad in White, and 


obliged ſar three or five days be 
fore the ceremony to abſtain from 


all veneteal pleaſures. They put 
agnus caflus, flea-bane, and vine- 
branches in their beds, - becauſe 


they were ſuppoſed to deſtroy! al 
appetite to mutual interegurſe be- 
twixt the ſexes. The feſtival; con- 
tinued ſeventeen days. | 


_ TH BSMOTHETE, an  appelta- 


tion given to:{ix of the nine ibe- 


nian Arebons. The firſt or chief 
of the nine, was called, by war 
of eminence, Aren. the ſecond 
Bafileus of) the third Polanarchusy 


to hear complaints againſt - falſe 
accuſers, calumuiators, perſons 


guilty of bribery and impisty. 


They heard diſputes betwixt; eiti · 


zens and ſtrangers, ſojourners or 
ſlaves, and conttoverſies absent 
trade ; they preferred all appeals 


to the people, ratified eontracta, 


and appointed the times of: pablig 
trials in Ar 


See Arebon-. 


Tera. The leuer S, among 5 


1 rer at Malen, 
on the eighth day of exch.miouths 


emai ning ſix The/mathtte. | 
The duty of the'The/motherge was 


— 


* 


HR 


lots of judges, by which they con- | 
demned a perſon to death, it be- 


ing the firſt letter of the word 


Qayallos, Death. Hence it had the 


heta. 


@ 7+; i 


Aa 
* 


Romans, conſiſting of two parts; 


done of which defended the back, 


and the other the belly. The ex- 


tremities of it were called AHepvyeg, 
the middle qyuana.': The fides 
were coupled together with but- 


tons. The Romans called it Lori- 
ca. The Thoraces were not all 


| © compoſed of the ſame ſtuff; ſome 
were of linen or hemp twiſted into 
ſmall cords and cloſe ſet together; 
hence we read of Thoraces bilices 
E trilicet, from the number of 


cords fixed one upon another. e- 

mithoratium wanted the back part, 

oo only defended the breaſt and 
elly. e 


 *Faraces, a kind of Gladia- 


tors, among the Romani, who uſed 


' a Sica or faulchion, and a Parma 


or little round ſhield, peculiar to 


the country of Thrace, of which 


nation they generally were, be- 
Guuſe the J hracians were reckoned 


a a moſt fierce and barbarous people. 


See Gladiator. 
Tus Axi r, in Gretian and 
Reman ſhips, which had ſeveral 


| banks of oars, fignified the upper- 
moſt range of rowers. The ſecond 


row of men were called Zygitæ, 
and the loweſt ' Thalamite. See 
Zypite, Thalamite, Ships,” Trire- 
mis, Rowers, &c. © © F<. a 


Tut was a number in high 


eſtimation among the Greeks and 


| Romans, and even amongſt all na- 


tions eivilized or barbarous. The 
gods were thought to have a par- 


he parzicular ſanity aſeri bed to 


: 3 pleaſure in this number. 


o plan ante alins infalis literd 


norAx, a piece of defenſive 
_ armour,” among the /Greeks and 


"NID. 
this number might be owing te 


number, as containing a begin- 
ning, a middle and an end, or to 
the Trinity as obſcurely taught by 
Fytbagorat and other Nile babe 


or to the threefold diviſion of the 
gods, into celeſtial, terreſtrial, and 


infernal. The judges of the dead 
were three, the. fates were three, 
the furies were in number three, 


the heads. of Cerberus were three, 


the ſons of Saturn, amongſt whom 
the world was divided, were 


three; Jupiter's thunder was triß 


dum or three · forked, and Neptune's 


trident had three prongs. Odd 


numbers, but particularly ſuch as 
aroſe from the multiplication of 
three; were much uſed in incan- 


tations, and ſhepherds choſe an 


unequal number in their flocks as 
more fortunate. See Seen. 

 TarB8HiNG-FLooR, among 
the Jeaus, was a place open to the 


air, where the corn was threſhed 


by ſledges or flails, with horſes or 


bullocks feet, they being made to 


run round upon the ſheaves ſet 
near one andther, with the ears 
uppermoſt. Theſe floors, were 
made by mixing lees of oil With 


clay, which when well ſoaked, 
was beaten and made ſmooth ; 


and when dry was impenetrable 
to rats, or mice, or ants, neither 


| weeds could grow, nor water pene- 
trate. The threſhing- floor of the 


Romans were of the ſame kind. 


 TauxpER, has ever been re- 


garded as ſomething divine, and 
as proceeding. immediately from 


the deity ;- and. perſons and, places 


ſtruck with lightning.|have been 
treated with peculiar | ceremony. 
See Bidental and Lightning. +. 
In taking Omens, thunder and 
lightning were confidered as Iucky 
or unlucky as they proceeded from 
at ab Taba aj of 
„ | 
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TDA: 


rds among 


— M ſort of Gladiators. See Thraces. 


Tun 70, a feſtival in honour of 
Apollo, ſo called from his three 
nurſes named Thrie, . 

 Tavwnin. See Urin. 


| Tuvaisutun, was a cenſer or 


veſſel in which ineenſe Was burnt 
-at Roman ſacrifices. 
TRVYIA, a feſtival in end of 


_ "Batchus celebrated by the Fleant. 


In'the ceremonies of this ſolemni- 
ty the chief was the conveying cer- 
tain veſſels into a chapel, and ſe- 
cretly filling them with wine. 
THYLLA,'a feſtival in honour 
of Venus, © 
Taymere, was a kind of oh 
pit where the ſingers called Thy- 
melici performed. See Thymelici. 
Tarurtiet, among the Ro- 
mans, 'were muſicians who ſung 
and played in the interludes, dan- 
eing and keeping time with their 
ſtures. hey were ſo called 


om Thymele, a noted dancer, in 


favour with Domitian. The 
place where they performed was 


"alſo from her called wn, 


hence Juvenal vi. 66. 


Attendit Thymele, Thymele ane 


ruſtica diſcat. 


Turnus, a ſacriſice of tun- 
nies, offered to Neptune by fiſher- 
men, after a plentiful draught. 

Taros, à ſacrifice of fruits, 
leaves or acorns, which were the 
only offerings at firſt in uſe. 
Tuvasus, a ſceptre or ſs ar 
wrapped up in vine leaves, which 

the poets put into the hands of 
Bacchus, and the Menades, at the 
Baccbhanalia. It is alſo put into 
the hands of the Satyrs, who were 
Bacchut's ſoldiers, and are ſup- 

Lows to have fought with the 


. was an ornament or 
babie wherewith the ancient Per- 


& fon 


. finiſtris./ 
flutes they called Lydian,” two 


TIB 


nn of a towers dad 
ed with peacocks feathers. -/ The 
Perſian Kings wore it ſtraight and 


erect, the prieſts and great lords 


wore it depreſſed, The Tir 
however, was ads; in different 
forms. The Kings of Parthia, 
the Kings of Pontar, the Lrmeni- 
aus and  Phrygians appear to vs 
worn it as well as the Ferant. 

TI SIA, was à pipe or Grants 
which the ancients made uſe of ia 
performing their comedies. Flutes 
are diſtinguiſned by the ſeveral 


names of Tibiæ pares and in 


dextræ and finifire, Lydie, Sar- 
range and Phrygie. To give the 

roper diſtinction of all theſe has 
Lok conſidered” as a conſiderable 
difficulty. The moſt ſatisfactory 
account of the matter may be 


given as follows, The performers 


played always, the whole time of 
the comedy, on two flutes; that 
which they ſtopped with their 
right hand they called tra . 
bia, and that which they 1 
with their left, Siara Tz 

The firſt had but few holes, and 
ſounded a deep baſs; the other 
had a great number of holes, and 
gave a ſhriller and ſharper note. 
When the muſicians played on two 
flutes of a different ſound, they 


uſed to ſay the piece was played 


tibiis inparibus, or tibiis ee 
Aris. When they played on 
two flutes of the ſame ſound,” they 
uſed to ſay the muſic was perform- 
ed tibiis paribus; and if the equal 
flutes were of the ſhriller note, 
they expreſſed it by tibiis paribus 
Two equal right-hand 


equal left-hand ones they named 


. Sarrane or Tyrian, and two un- 


equal flutes were termed Phrygias, 
byrſus, in his Indian expedition. 


as imitations/of the muſic of-thoſe 


countries. Right-hand flutes were | 
_ uſed at funerals. Tibia 


bite, — e 


8 1 1 
. nnn the of - ang 
exmes or other birds. » 
S1 Tabea, among the Bangs, 
| od a kind of ſwaths which they 
made uſe; of: to cover their legs. 
When applied to the thighs, the 
bandage ws. called a or 
| Feminalia. | 
TIA E, 8 . was 
divided! in à manner different from 
that which prevail amongſt us. 


They meaſured che night into four 


nal parts, which they called 
; ih each containing the ſpace 
of three hours 3. part of theſe they 
devoted either to the pleaſures of 
the table or to ſtudy. The nata- 
ral day they divided into twelve 
hours, the firſt with 
ſun· riſe, and the lalf ending with 
—— by we means the hours 
were of unequal length, v 
according to the — 
of the year. 
neſa began with ſun-rife, and con- 
tinged tothe fifth hour, being that 
.of dinner, which was only a flight 
; Hm thence to the ſeventh 
Went cine of repaſe, a cuſ- 
tom which ſtill prevans in al. 
The eighth hour was employed an 
dodily exerciſes; after which they 
_ »eontlantly bathed, and from the 
bath went to ſupper, which was 
their principal meal. Time was 
— by Dial, Clephdre, ab- 
ſexvations made upon the apparent 


motion of the ſun, c. Ser Dial, 


 Clepſyara, Hour, Day, Month, 
8 Might, Hatcher, Ac. | 
Trruzs. See Tythes. 
Ptrutus was a label or in- 
_ +#foription: which, in }crucifixions, 
2the Romans always affixed to the 
veroſs; declaring: the cauſe. hy the 


bo ſufferer was thus puniſhed. It wWas 


auritten in capitale, to convince the 
people of the equity of the 


1 8 and-:the juſtice of the 


This inſrriptian is 
—— Sarieg 


— ermrapn, and en 


The time for buſi- 


106 


Hark xv. 26.— Jabs xix. 19; 

Luke xxiii. 38. |  Suetanius. calls 
this inſeription « The like 
declaration was p ally — why in 
other puniſhments, either by in- 
ſeription, or the voice of 8-cryer, 
eſpecially in —_— pun iſnmentg. 


Toca, among the Nomant, was | 


@ robe without leexes, ppen before 


like”s large cloak, which thay 


wore over the Tunica. One end 
of it was: brought. over the leſt 
moulder, that the right arm might 
be more at liberty: in other words, 
that part of the 'Togg which came 
under the right arm was drawn 
over to the left ſhoulder, oy it 
covered the knot of -plaits,. and 

kept the gowu cloſe together. 
When: they wanted to act i + this 


habit, they wrapped it round the 


body, like a ſaſh, and faſtened i at 
with a;knot,- Phe Toga was made 


of woollen cloth, generally White, 


or of ĩts natural colour; ſometimes 
however they wore them of diſier- 
ent colaurs. They quitted it in 
times of mourning and puplic ca- 
lamity. Ir was ofiginally an ha- 


bit of honour, — prohĩ ited to 


the 3 e, Who went a- 
bout in the Tunic only; bot at laſt 


it became common t almoſt every 
body, che xich being diſtinguiſhed 


from others anly by abe finepels,of 
che ſtuff, and by its being more 
ample. dt was even camman to 
both ſexes, tillithe women of qua- 
lit made uſe of the tobe called 


Stola, and then the-Nagaiwas, 0 
only by the vulgar women and 
courtenans ; hene that axprefſipn 


of Horace, In Matrond peceefve. 
gatd. The. Taga admiring. of: 2 
rious ornaments, and had variqus 


denominations: Thus 4h 
pu- r yet 
*within'doow ; Tue, yore 


; Taga aperta, hen it was 
* ; naar; 
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E up; T ler, Ne n. 
ed u i the rodnd ; T9 er 
tor, witich did not ach to — 
t; Nera oy hen one of 
Yeirts 0 ts was girt round 
the body. © Was Alſo the To- 
ga pura, virilis, or Tibert, oo 
bo men aſſumed. at the 


ehteen inſtead of the a 
Wich = now laid aſide. "Ti 

_ "the, young men u 
the Forum, or Capitol, 


nach. ceremony. They cal- 
h br e day on blech the Tops viri- 
lirw#s aſſumed, Dies tyroctnti ; be- 


cahſe from that tins they com- 
menced Ty: ones, and became ca- 


pable of ſerving in che army. It 


was called Libera, becauſe they 
bre then delivered from che power 
of tlitors aud inſtructors; bat they 
were Ubliged, for che firſt whole 


1 0 to keep their artis within 
| r gowns, as a token of modeſ- 


ty. This gown was (called Para, 
becauſe i it had no addition 'of pur- 
ps to white. 'Topa candida 
s Wort by candidates for offices. 

It Was not öf a fatural, "burartifi: 
clal'white, Which it received from 
a fine kind” of chalk. The Toga 
pulla was made of black cloth, and 
roper to perſons in mourning. 


'0ga fotiida was black from long 


wearing and fallying, and worn 
by prifonets at their trials, to ex- 
eite 1 Jon ; it was alfo the 
mn. f ordinary people: The 

a pulls and /ordiza, however, 
are ſömetimes con founded wich 
each other, The Toga'pia, pur- 


Purea, palmata, * triumphalis, 


em to have been the ſame gar- 


11 Under different names. Tt 


Was worn by Vickorious generals 
— they triumphed. It was cal- 
275 #2 from Ae rich embroidery, 
ping urea becauſe the ground was 
purple, palma becauſe it was 


Tait n th'palns, or with clave 


of the breadth of a palm; and, 
Taft Yo. it was | called blen, 


ſons 


Fas 
beeiufſe it vnn ders in wiemgh 


The Naben, Paludamitttum,' Pre. 
texta, and Cult 


given do the Fern made in 4 : 
ticular manner The for — - 
purpoſes. See Tpalas, Ke, 5 
mentum, &. | 
"The ua was the dude which 
diſtinguiſhed the. Romans from the 
Greeks, he wore The Pallinm, 
hence fog Roman, and 


pulliatur Gytrian. The Togs wits 


alſo the b of pence, bei 
laid àßde oe aging in 5 
martial deſign, they desen 
Wan worn in the camp. 
Tor, amony'the Ae 
were ſach-plays as repreſented N. 
2 ers, in Nomam habits ; 
ſi tion to Paillate, "Which 
— ented Grecian characters in 
Grecian dreſſes; for the 7 was 
——— to Romans, © as the 
iam was to the Greats. The 
Togate Commadie were divided; 
according to the quality of the per- 
repreſented, into Prifextars, 
Trabeate and 'T abernatie's The 


firſt exhibited characters of diſtine- b 


tion, the ſecond, conſuls or 
magiſtrates, and the third, perſons 


of inferior rank. See hg, Pyr 


Zextata, "Drama, Comedy, Ec. Ec 
Tou. See Sepulchre, Mona» * 

ment, Burial, Funeral, Epitaph, . 
"Tor of the Houſe, not only in 
the'e countries, hut alſo . 
mong the Greeks and Romans, was 
flat and covered with a ſtrong ter 
race. Hither they frequently re- 
paired ſor meditation, prayer, 
converſation with a friend, We. 
Here alſo they dried their — 
and flax, prepared ſigs or raifing, - 
nay em the refreſhing breezes, 
On the tops of the Roman 


Kr were ſmall rooms'contain- 


ing the figures of their anceſtors, 
ſuch rooms were therefore cbnſide 
red as chapels. On certain feſt}. 
vals and ä ſolemnities the 
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images were uncovered and adorn- 
ed. When. any perſon of conſide- 


ration; in the family died, theſe 
figures were carried in proceſſion to 


ide funeral, dreſt according to the 


dignities they had enjoyed. Sec 


Houfe, Funeral, &c. 


— 
= 


- Topnyer, was à polluted, un- 


- Þclean place near Zers/a/em, where 


they uſed to throw / the carcaſſes of 


beaſts, or the bodies of men to 
which they refuſed burial ; and 
all the filth of the city was alſo 
brought thither. A perpetual fire 


Was kept there for burning what 
was brought. Tophet is for this 
reaſon. fometimes put for hell. It 


was in the valley of the children 
of Hinnom, and had been defiled 


by the human ſacriſices offered 


there to the god Maloch. The ſa- 
eriſices were offered by beat of 
drum, which in Hebrew is called 
Toph e hence the place was called 
ichn ee | 
Ton ali, were the coverlets 


or carpets which were laid over the 


Tori or. couches of the Romans 
when they ſupped. Originally 
they were nothing but the ſkins of 


goats; but as riches encręaſed, the 
_ delicacy of that people encreaſed 


alſo, and more expenſive materials 


were ſought for. See Asccubatio, | 


Beds, Cena, &c, 2 


Tokens, among the ancients 


were not like our flambeaux, for 


they had no wicks ; a great many 


of them were lamps ſet in the end 


- of a ſtick, or a bundle of rags 


ſmeared with pitch. Torches 


were alſo made of pine branches, 
add other trees which produce 
pitch and roſin, particularly the 
Jada tree. Torches were uſed 
both at marriages and funerals. 


Thoſe uſed at marriages were made 


of white thorn; and had incenſe 


an their compoſition, that with 


- their light they might afford a 


.  gratctul ſmell. Torches were 


chi, &c. | 


Wr * 
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made uſe of as ſignals in war, and 
intimated the approach of an ene- 
my or a friend, according as it had 
been previouſly agreed upon. They 
were likewiſe uſed as philtres, and 
made an ingredient in love. po- 


tions. See Love. 


lt is almoſt needleſs to obſerve, 


that torches were made uſe of in 


many ſolemn and ſacred proceſ- 
ſions, particularly in the Eleufinian 
myſteries. See Rleuſinia, Dadu- 


_ Torques were golden and fil- 
ver collars, wreathed with curious 
art and beauty, worn as ornaments 
about the neck amongſt the Ro- 
mant. They were frequently given 
by the Roman Generals, to ſuch 


ſoldiers as had diſtinguiſhed them- 


ſelves by their valour and induſtry. 
Pliny ſays, that golden collars were 
given to the auxiliaries, and filver 
ones to the Roman ſoldiers; But 


this is held to be a miſtake, See 
- Rewards, _* 88 
ToxoT x, among the Athenians, 


were a ſort of inferior officers, or 
rather ſervants, who attended the 


Lexiarchi, and were armed with 


bows. | They were much like the 
Roman Li&ers ; there were about 
one hundred of them in the city 


of Athens that lived in tents, erec- 


ted firſt in the Forum, and after- 
wards in the Areopagas. See Lex- 
iarch," A Ws 

worn by Roman Kings, Confuls, 
and Augurs, and by the Knights on 
the des of July. It was white, 
bordered with purple, and adorned 
with Claw; and Toabes or ſprigs of 
ſcarlet; it differed inithis from the 


. Pretexta, which · was only ed 
with purple. The C 525 4 


. Conſuls put it 
on when they opened the Temple 


of Janus. Romulus is ſaid to have 


worn it, 22d Virgil adorns Picys 
with it, /Zn. vii. 188. Authors 


differ much in their accounts of 
N . N * 
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TzaBta, was a fort of gown | 


= N * 
7,u a R29V wa 


© his T7abea; but this is the beſt in- 
formation I am able 10 give con- 


cerning its form and uſe. See 
| YE 20 6. F442 


1 n n ee 
Taakß ATH Comadiz, à ſpe- 
eiĩes of Comedy, among the Ro- 
- mans, which repreſented ſome 
chief officers, and had for its ſab- 
jeQ, een, to the camp. 
The name is derived from Traben, 
a fort of gown which the Roman 

Conſul wore When he ſet out upon 


any warlike deſign. The Trabe- 


ate Comadie were a ſubdiviſion 
of the Comedies called Togate. 
See Togatæ, Trabta, Comedy, &c. 

\ TxacTor1IE®, among the Ro- 
mant, were Diplomat, or tickets, 
given by the Emperors to ſuch as 
they called out of, or ſent into, the 
provinces, by which they were 
entitled to the publie poſt, and 
had 2 right to 
the expence of government. 
TRADITIONS. 
 Trxaceby, a Dramatic Poem, 
repreſenting ſome ſignal action 
performed 
and which has generally a fatal 
iſſue or end. It is calculated to 


refine and purge the paſſions, by 


raiſing terror and compaſſion.— 
Tragedy, in its original, was on- 
ly an Hymn ſang in honour of 
Bacchus, by ſeveral perſons. in 


chorus, with - muſic and dancing, 


while the goat ſtood at the altar 
ready to be ſacrificed. It was, 
therefore, a piece of religious ſer- 
vice, a part of their Liturgy, and 
called Fpayudia, i. e. The Goat's 
Song. The hymn being long, fa- 


tigued the performers, they there- 


fore divided the ſong into ſeveral 
parts, with certain recitations in 
the intervals. Accordingly The/- 
= firſt introduced a perſon to 

nals the ſtage with this 


view: 


maintained at 


See Cabbala,' + 


illuſtrious perſons, - 


| /chylus, finding one per- 
ſon inſufficient, introduced two to 
entertain the audience with a dia- 


Vion ie od, | +. P P'S) 3 - 
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TRA 
logue ; he alſo eloathed them more 
— — 8 put them ow - - - 
wearing the buſkin:  Sophoclesy/ 
2 
the variety of incidents, added a 
third, and here the Greeks ſtem to 
have ſtopped, or but ſeldom intro- 
duced a fourth. The perſons Who 
made the recitations were called 
actors. Tragedy and Comedy 
were at firſt confounded with « 8 
other. The Tragedy of the Ro- 
mant was wholly borrowed from 
the Greeks, and built entirely upon _ 
their model; ſo that one acevurit - 
will ſerve to give an idea of both. 
See Comedy, Drama, &. 
The of Tragedy are'the 
ſame as thoſe of Comedy, and will 
be ſeen under the article Drama 
and the heads there referred to. 
 Tarajan's Pillar. See Column; 


_'FrarTors; ' who betrayed or 
_ conſpired \ againſt their country, 


were by the Athenians denied the 


_ rites of burial. Among the Ma- 


cedonians; not only traitors 
themſelves, but 1 and . 
all who were nearly allied to them, 
ſuffered dem. 
Taansacrio, in the Nom 
courts: of judicature, was hen 4 
caaſe was dropped on account of 
its being dubious or uncertain. 
Transruca:; See'Deſerters. * 
| 'TransMIGRATION' of Souls, 


* 
1 4 4 


was taught by Pythagoras; and the 


doQrine may be. briefly ſtated thus. 
That philoſopher acknowledging 


ſouls to be immortal, aſſerted that 
they are pre- exiſtent to bodies; 


that there is an innumerable com- 
pany of them; that thoſe which 
tranſgreſs, are ſent down into bo- 
dies by way of PRA that, 
being purified by ſuch diſcipline, 
they return to their -own” place; 
that thoſe which, whilſt they are 
in bodies, lead a wicked life,” are 
ſent down farther into irrational 


creatures, to continue their puniſh- | 


ment 


—— 


IRA 
e and/-complets Abels expie- 


ten & — ae mali- 
Aranſmigrate into ſerpents, 


datious. into lyons, the 


into ute, and the li Be. This. 


— ſeems Wa L — 


| >» The prereniſtence of ſouls 

— 0 be allad ed to in the queſ- 
tion propoſed to our Saviour con- 
cerning the blind man, Jobn ix. 2. 
Some ſuppdie that it reſers to a 
wild fancy of the Rabbing, chat a h 
child might n iE ν1ðJ. Be 
this as it may, it ; certain, that 
this pation tnet ſome countenance 


zmang the ;Zexvs; See Wife, viii. 


29 50. Nehls alſo hints at it. 
Taansv4cr1o, .'amonpy. the 
Rena, Was 4 fort of feriew of 
te. geile, oc Kuights, previous 
2 being pmpbodied; for the 
| ice of the ſtate. It ãs thus de · 
ſoribed byiDianay fur, of The ſacri- 
hee bei ng Hniched, all thoſe who 
dre aHowed horſes We bafene 
of the ſtate, i. , all che knights, 
ride alongiis order, ac returning 
from. a battle, being habited in 
the Leg RPalmatæ or the Trabeæ, 
1 coowned- Wich Weaths of 
The proceſſion. begins at 
"Gwple: of Mari, without the 
walls, jiand is carried on thro). 
de chief paris of the city, parti- 
_ euldrly;the: Rerum, and the temple 
afiGeftor.and. Pollux. Ihe num: 
ber ſometimes amounts 40.5009 ; 
_ ovety man bearing the gifts and 
bruaments received from his gener 
wal as arreward of his valour- 
most, glorious ſight, and worthy gf 


 Favenieus. into 2 au- 


poitoultnas — in 3000 0 


5 4 > * * ö 
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8 8 the 


year: of, Nenne 2677 are 1 to 
hate rode poſt, to inform t 
nan, of their victory over 
ent Latin, Ses Kat bet. 
Taras, 11 1 85 "i 
cients, e ol £.40 7 


— others a- 
90 the 
— wneiden ſmall. Kind 
ſhield finely poliſhed; but they ha 
neither ſad, les nor ſerrupe, * See 
Stirrups, Phalere. 


TR5A3URY,.the: place Where 
the publig revenues are received, 


preſerved,. 9d dicdurſed. The 
public treaſure of was kept 
in the Temple of Satunn, where, 
the ſpoils of canguered, nations 


were depoſited. 5 pr Caſa, i an. 


the civil war, ſeized upon and 
dered this Temple; and what 
immenſe wealth that threw into 


bis hands, may be judged of by 


the. elegant deſcription which Lu- 


can giuts 1 „iii. 1952 ; 


c. Pliny | the elder, ＋ t 


Cala got, br gold and filver 


plate, and coin, to the 85 t. of 
150934979 J. 31. 44. + th 
Emperors, the Romans bas t 
kind of, Treaſuries, one calle 


Hratium, wherein; was kept the 
money deſtined for the ſupport of - 


government; and the other called 
Fiſcus, Wherein was preſerved the 


money poi ited for the ſubſiſt- 


ence of the Emperor, and his 
Court. A rarium, therefore, be- 
longed to 2 5 the Ff 
cus to the Prince. rarium, 
Fiſ cus. 

The Aibenian in was fa- 


ered to Jupiter 
of riches. a .Befides other 


ee inftitared. in -honour- 1000 tefents, Aich! Wake 


4 ithe Roman grandeur” This ſo- pubfic monies it always ry 


„ and Platns | 


te DB GH SS y aca . i ec 


ow 2 


TRE 


do touch, except on the moſt preſ- 


ſing occafions. The public 7 rea- - 


fary was divided into three parts; 


the firſt contained money for civil, 


uſes; the ſecond that for defraying 
the charges of war, and the thi 

contained money intended for pi- 
ous uſes, plays, public ſhews, and 
feſtivals, The Treaſury was ſup- 
plied from the r, or income of 


public poſſeſſions belonging to the 


State; from the @apor, or payments 
exacted from tributary cities; from 
the e. , or taxes laid upon 
citizens, tojourners and freedmen ; 
and from qywnuala, or all fines and 
amercements, except the tenth 
part, which was given to Miner- 
va, and the fiftieth, which was 


allotted to the reſt of the gods, 
TrraTY. See League and 
Peace. | 8 0 


Trxecaeiena, a kind of li- 


very or diſtinguiſhing habit worn 
by Parafites, which was a ſufficient 
paſſport to the tables of their pa- 
trons, whoſe livery it was, 
N E _ _ held ſacred to the 
when t ew in conſider- 
able num 4 88 their 
loomy ſhade infpired ſolemn. 
1deas, and hence was derived the 
ſanctity aſcribed to them. Groves 
and woods, in the firſt ages, were 
reſorted to as temples; and parti- 
cular trees were ſuppoſed to be the 
reſidence of certain divinities, 


were believed .to be enſhrined in 
oaks. The gods are alſo ſaid to 
have taken particular ſpecies of 
Trees under their protection; thus 
Jupiter choſe the oak, Venus the 
myrtle, Apollo the laurel, Cybels 
the pine tree, Hercules the poplar, 
Minerva the olive, and Bacchus 
the ivy and the vine. TY 
When the Jews planted a vine 
or fruit · tree, they were not allow - 
ed to eat of the produce for. the 
firſt three years, they offered to 


- God: that of the fourth 
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after 
at di ion. The 


clean, Levit. xix. 23. 


2 1 


TIL, is the examination of 
any cauſe, civil or criminal; ac- 


* 


„ and 
ds might enj Heir fruits 
uit of the 
three firſt years was accounted un- 


cording to the laws of the coun- 


try, before proper judges. The 


Athenians, for bang cauſes, 
three noted tribunals 


the tribu- 
nal of the Areopagus, the tribunal 
of the Ephete, and the Heliaſlic 
tribunal. The Areopagus ' took. 
cognizance of robberies, malicious 


. 


plots, wilful wounds, poĩſonings, 
ſetting fire to places, homicides, 


in religion, &c. 


| contempt of the gods, innovations 

In this court 
none could be admitted as judge 
who had not been Arebon. Fhis, 
regulation was made by Solon. 


The judges at firſt uſed to meet on 


the three laſt days of every month, 
but afterwards their meetings were 
almoſt. daily, When the magiſ- 
trates were aſſembled, a crier or- 
dered the people to remove to ſome 


diſtance, and enjoined them ſi- 


lence; then he of the 4rchons, who 


was ſtiled Ba/ileus, took his place 


among the judges ; but firſt of all 


ſolemn ſacrifices were offered. 


Then the accuſer and the accuſed 
took each an oath at the altar, 
laying their hands on the fleſh of 
ee eee : 

| pleaded. their cauſe either in per- 
thus the Dryades and Hamadryades on or by their patrons ; the ac-- 
cuſer bein 


the victim: 


mounted upon 
ſtone call 


firſt every one 


other reſources of A . The 
judges, having the parties, 
TT 


| vfb, and the ac- x 48 
cuſed on that called availiag, At _ 
leaded bis own 
cauſe; but in aller times ten per- 
ſons were choſen by lot to be thẽ 
patrons of this tribunal: Theſs 
orators, however, were not per⸗ 
mitted to make uſe of the inſinu- 
ating openings of cauſes, nor the 


| 
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gave their opinions privately, by 


means of black and white ſtones. 
The black had holes in them, that 
they might be diſtinguiſhed in the 
dark. The white ſtones were put 
into an urn of braſs, called The 
Uri of Mercy, and the black into 
a wooden urn, named The Urn of 
Death. If the number of white 
ſtones prevailed, they made a ſhort 
line with the nail in a wax tablet, 


and the perſon was acquitted ;” if 


the black were more numerous, a 
long line was drawn, and the per- 


ſon was condemned: If the num- 


bers wert equal, the crier threw a 
white fſtone'1nto the urn of mercy, 
which was termed T he Stone of Mi- 
nerva.” After condemnation, the 
criminal was loaded with chains, 


and Ted forth to execution. Be- 


fore the ſentence, the culprit was 
not in chains; but had it in his 
power, if he deſpaired of his 
cauſe, to avoid puniſhment by vo- 
luntary exile, in which caſe his 

oods were confiſcated. The tri- 

unal of the Ephere took cogni- 
zance of involuntary murther. 
The judges were fifty-one in num- 


ber, and fifty years of age. They 


were the moſt reſpectable perſons 
of the ten tribes, from each of 
which, five citizens were choſen, 
of irreproachable life, and they 
choſe the additional one by lot. 


They were called Epbetæ, from 


epieveu, to appeal, becauſe ap- 
peals were made from inferior 
courts to th7s. | | 

The Heliaſti tribunal was ſo 
called from mu, the Sun, becauſe 
it was in the open air, expoſed to 
the fun. The judges were called 
Ry and were more.or fewer 
in number according to the impor- 
tance of the cauſe. They were 
choſen by lot, and qualified for 
their office by a ſolemn oath. | He 
that wanted to bring an action be- 
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fore © this tribunal” firſt obtained 
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leave of the The/mochete, and then 


ſammoned the other 1 4 — 
„ Tus judge 


paritor called Kps. 


n met, and the magiſtrates au- 


thorized them to try the cauſe. 


The accuſed perſon might elude, 


or delay judgment by 'pleading 


informality in the proceſs, indi- 
penſable avocations, recrimina- 


tion, or want of legal notice. If 
none of theſe pleas were urged, 
each of the parties took an oath, 
and depoſited a ſum of money. 
Then the plaintiff and the de- 
fendant, or his patron, were al- 
lowed to ſpeak, the time permit- 
ted each of them being meaſured 
by a Clephdra or water- clock. 
The judges: gave their judgment 
by little pebbles, and paſſed ſen- 
tence of death, or a fine, accord - 


ing to the nature of the offence, 


if the accuſed perſon loſt his cauſe. 
The eleven, oi Tex, executed 
the ſentence of death, and the 


paulopts, received the fine. If | 
he could not pay the fine, he was 


thrown into priſon,” his ſon was 


declared infamous, and was thrown 
into the ſame priſon if his father 


died there. The pay of the Heli- 
aſtæ for every cauſe was three oboli. 


_ Trials among the Romans, were 


always held on the Dzes Fafti, and 
were either of a public or private 
nature, Public cauſes were tried 
fab Dis, in the open air, in the 


laces where the Comitia were 
ield ; private cauſes were tried in 


a building called Baflica. Public 
cauſes were either cauſes of law or 
fact; thoſe of law were determined 


by the centuries, 1. e. the judpes 


of the Decuriæ, an thoſe of fact 
were judged upon the report of a 


Tribune. The cognizance of pri- 
vate cauſes belonged to the Pretor 


only. In ordinary matters his 
er to cite the defendant 
before him was demanded by bill. 


: The ſummons was given by the 
55 A 
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party, the creditor went to ſeek 
us debtor, and in the preſence of 
two witneſſes, cited him to appear 
before the judge. He pulled or 
pinched the ear of the two wit- 
neſſes that they might the better 


remember the ſummons; hence 


aurem vellere, aurectari. If the 
defendant was not willing to ap- 
pear immediately, or promiſe to 
appear, be might be carried be- 
fore the Prætor by force. If, on 
the contrary, he appeared, or pro- 
miſed to appear, he was ſaid to be 
vadimonio adftrifus, His appear- 
ance to the ſummons might be de- 
ferred three days. If the matter 


in queſtion was a matter of fact, 


the Prætor appointed judges to en- 
gire into it. If it was a matter 


of law he judged it himſelf with 


his Centumwirs, or referred the 
deciſion to them. The delegated 
judges were only ſimple commiſſa- 
ries. Their power was not ſo ex- 
tenſive as that of the Centumvirs; 
they were reſtricted to a Formula 
given them, and took cognizance 
only of facts, ſo that their judgment 
was only a report, according to 


the Formula preſcribed. The Cen- 


tumvirs were the aſſeſſors of the 
Pretor. Their number was 105, 
three being choſen out of each of 
the 35 Tribes. They were after- 
 wardsencreaſed to 180, and divi- 


ded into four councils or tribunals, - 


They were called Zudices Ordina- 
ii. In criminal matters there was 
always an accuſer and an accuſed. 
The bill of inditment or accuſa- 
tion was lodged in the public trea- 
ſury, till it was cancelled. From 
the day of accuſation, the accuſed 
had a right to ſet a watch upon 
the accuſer, to prevent his uſing 
any unwarrantable arts: The in- 
terval e Fitts you 
judgment was at leaſt thirty days, 
i 1 8 were to be Wh me 


ket-days { trinundinum between 


| DRE 
the aſſignation and 
After the 1 


tor. The accuſer placed bis ſeat 


in the moſt commodious part of 


the Forum, and in a few words 


exhibited the matter of the com · 
plaint; for inſtance, is te ficulos 


/poliafſe.—The: accuſed either de- 
nied the charge, or, by his filence, 
acquieſced. In the firſt eaſe, time 
was granted to collect evidence 
in the ſecond, coſts and damages 


were granted to the ſufferers, and | 
| ſettled upon the ſpot. This was 


called Lisi £®flimario. In public 
crimes the Prætor „ ſeve- 
ral perſons out of each Decuria to 
form a kind of jury; the common' 
number was 5. The accuſer and' 


accuſed might challenge thoſe 


whoſe character they diſapproved; 


or whom they ſuſpected of partia- 

lity. They were always choſen - 
by ballot, and thoſe who were rer | 
jetted, were replaced by other 


names taken out of the urn. This 


jury were called Fudices. Three 
tablets were given to each of them; 


on one was the letter A. for a- 


ſolvatur, ſignifying acquittal; on 


another the letters V: P. for altra 


probetur, denoting that the affair 


was not ſufficiently explained; 


on the third was a C. the ads 


condemnation. The perſons con- 
cerned in pleading and preparing 


the cauſe were the Advocates, who. 


originally were friends of the par- 
ty accuſed, and attempted by their 
numbers to influence the judges ; 
the Cognitores, who being learned 
in the cuſtoms of the bar, aſſiſted 


the pleaders, they are alſo called 


Patroni, and were allowed to 
ſpeak ; the Cognitores of an infe- 


rior ſort, who reſembled our at- 


tornies ; the Moniteres, who re- 
| the extravagant warmth 
and ſallies of the Advocates 3 and 


the Cufodes, who held the bags 
tf Ip OS LY 


which 


e third e | 


accuſed appeared before the Pra 
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order, and 
fore their houſes. They 1 =p 

ſtanding, and were limited by 

Clara, as to their time in 


Ta fARII, one of the fo 
diviſions of the Romas infantry. 
They conſiſted generally of vete- 


* 


ſtruments of the © proceſs. In 
cauſes of great importance Orators 


were employed, inſtead of the 
_ , common Patrons. Claudius, the 
Emperor, forbad the Adwocates 
to fake more than 10 Seferces, 


worth about 80 J. for one cauſe. 
The number of Advocates was fix- 
ed, they were exempt from ſubſi, 


dies, took place of the Equeſtrian 
pad palms — be- 


ſpeaking, When they had fniſh- 


| ed on each ſide of the queſtion, the 
Prator pronounced with a loud 
voice Dixerunt, and immediately 


each of the judges caſt one of their 
tablets, into a box; theſe being 
counted, the Pretor put off his 
purple robe, or Prætexta, and 
fy Poe judgment according- 

y: But from this ſentence there 
lay an appeal to the Senate or the 
people.” A ſpear was always ſtuck 
up in the Forum during the time 
that cauſes were- trying, to ſhew 
that the court was open. See Ac- 
tio, Fudices, Pretor, &c. 


rans, or hardy old ſoldiers of long 
rience and approved valour. 


They were called Triarii from 
their poſition, being marſhalled in 


the third place, as the main 


_ . Rrength and hopes of their party. 
Their ranks were ſo wide and 


looſe, that, upon occaſion, they 
could receive both the Principe: 


aud Haftati, who were placed be- 
fore them, into their body, in 
caſe of diſtreſs. They are ſome- 
times called Pilaui, from their 


weapons, the Pila. 
TIE, a certain order or de- 


| ſcription of perſons, when a city 
or people is divided into diſtricts, 
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vided into twelve. Tribes, the de- 


ſcendants of the twelve ſons of Ja- 
cob, vix. The Tribes. of Judah, 


Reuben, Gad, Aßber, Dan, Naph- 
tali, Ephraim, Manaſſah, Simeon, 


Levi, 1ffachar, Zebulun, and Ben- 

. Jamin.' But Jacob, on his death= 
bed, 781 0 Ephraim and Mana/- 

ſab, the 


e ſons of Fo/eph, and would 
have them conſtitute two Tribes. 
alſo; inſtead of twelve Tribes then 


there were now 13, that of Fo/eph 
a being divided into two. In the 


divifion of lands by Joſbua, how⸗- 
ever, they. made but twelve lots, 
the Tribe of Levi being omitted 
by the order of God, as having 


been appointed to the ſervice of 
the Tabernacle of the Lord, and 


r e for in a different way. 
ee Genealogy, Levites, ce. 
The city of Athens was at differ- 


ent periods divided into different 


numbers of Tribes ; but at laſt C/ 


thenes, by the advice of Apollo's 
Oracle, encreaſed them from four 


to ten, and gave them new names 
derived from certain ancient he- 
roes, all horn in Attica, except 


Ajax the ſon of Telamon, The 
ur grand 


names of the heroes ate theſe: 
Erechtheus, Cecrops, Ageus, Pan- 


dion, Acamas, Antiochus, Leo, Oe- 


neus, Hippethoon, Ajax. 


i 
Romulus divided the Roman peo- 


ple into three Tribes; hence the 
origin of the word Tribus. The 
firſt conſiſted of Albant, the ſecond 
of Sabines, and the third of a mix- 
ture of fugitives. Servins Tullius, 
fearing ſeditions, divided the in- 


- habitants of Reme into four Tribes, 


and of the citizens who had retired 


into the country he compoſed 26 


Tribes, in all 30. In after times 
the number of Tribes was encreaſ- 
ed to 35. The Cenſort, who form- 
ed their liſts at diſeretion, fre- 
7 confounded the country 
Tribes with thoſe of the city. 5 wo 
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man was ® Rewer citizen unleſs he 
had the Fur Tribus, which is alſo 


called Ju Quirilium, Which was 
the right of being magiſtrate, and 
the right of voting in aſſemblies 
of the e. Inhabitants of 


municipal cities were, therefore, 
imperfect citizens, as being of no 
Tribe. Freed-men always pur- 
chaſed the right of Tribe, which 
did not otherwiſe belong to them, 
tho* they were citizens of Rome. 
-* Ta1BUNAL,' among the an- 
cients,” was a place from whence - 
the people were harangued by 


the Tribunes of the Romans. It 


was an eminence in a temple, or 
the Forum, as that called Roftra, 
where the people were harrangued 
in tribes. Tribunal ſignifies alſo 
à place where juſtice was admini- 
ſtred; in this ſenſe the Romans had 
three Tribunals, for cauſes were 
pleaded before the people in the 
general 'aſſemblies; before the 
Prætor who was the uſual judge; 
or before the judges commiſſioned 
by the Pretor. The Athenian 
Tribunals of moſt note were, that 
of the Areopagus, that of the 
Ephete, and the Heliaftic Tribunal. 
ETFS: EIT TRD 
Tz1BuxEs. of the People, Tri- 
Buni Plebis, were certain Roman 
magiſtrates choſen out of the com- 
mons, for the defence of their 
liberties, and to guard them a- 
gainſt any impoſitions or inju-- 
ries offered by their ſuperiors, 
Theſe magiſtrates owe their inſti- 


tution to a quarrel betwixt the 


nobility and commonalty about 
the year of the city 260. The 
commons revolted, and could not 
be reduced to order without the 
' privilege of electing Tribunes. 
At firſt they had oy two, ſoon 
after they were encreaſed to five, 
and in the year of Rome 297, they 
were augmented to ten, and this 


number continued ever after. Tho? 
n | g ; 


occaſioned 
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at firſt they only pern d them- 
ſelves the redreſſers of | public 
grievances, and 'wrongs. done to 


the people; yet afterwards: theß 


aſſumed an arbitrary power, being 
backed by the authority of the 
whole people. They aſſembled 
the people, preferred laws, made 


decrees, and executed them upon 


the magiſtrates themſelves, com- 


- manding the very Cosſult to be 
carried to Aa In fact, theß 
ar greater animoſities 


among the Roman. nobility. and 
commons, than thoſe they y ood 
intended to W They had 
the reputation of be 

which was even confirmed 
law; ſo that it was reckoned 


highly impious to offer them the 


leaſt injury, or to interrupt them 
when ſpeaking. Nothing could 
be concluded without their con- 
ſent, which was ſignified by ſub- 
ſcribing the letter I. at the bottom 
of the decree. They could pre- 
vent the paſſing or the execution 
of any decree in the Senate, or 
any other aſſembly of magiſtrates, 
by ſtanding up and pronouncing * 
the fingle word Yeto : This was 
called Interceſſio. They had no 
Pretexta, Liders, or Curule 


chair, only a beadle called Frator 
walked. before them. The n 


bunes of the people were Senators 


by virtue of their office. A- 


us Labeo, in the year of Rome 
623, paſſed a law requiting that 


, 


body of the Senate, or, which 


is the ſame thing, that 2 4 


ſhould have borne the office 


Dueftoy. Their houſes were tobe 


always open to every body, and 
they were never allowed to lie oat 
of Rome except at the Feriæ Lati- 


ne, when they went to offer ſacri- 


ice with the other magiſtrates upon 
the Alban mount. Their juriſdic- 


tion did not extend beyond the 


ing Sacro/an#i, | 


ould be choſen out of 'the 


— 
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city.” /"#hdeavoured, but in 
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to carb their power; it was 
— r eſſectually checked under 
che  Emptrors, 5 obliged the 


ptople to confer the ſame power 


. Authority) on themſelves ; 
nc they were ſaid to be Tribu- 


. aitia Potefftate dena, for they 


less their 


could not be directly Tyibunes, un- 
families had been Ple- 


| _ Po nterce 0, Senat te, &c. 
Tuts 


uns of the Soldiers, Tri- 


buni Militum, or Militares. Cer- 


tain officers among the Romans, 
who commanded in chief over a 


body of forces, particularly a 


| bled our Colonels. 


Fuli or Rutuli, 


diyifion of a Legion; they reſem- 
At' firſt they 
were choſen by the Kings, then 
by the Confuls, then by the peo- 
ple; the Con/ſuls afterwards re- 
covered the pov 
at laſt it was divided betwixt the 


Confuls and 8 Tboſe cho- 


ſen by the ts 5 were called Ru- 
from Rutilins Rufus, 


Who preferred a law on behalf of 


the Conſuls right of election; 
thoſe choſen by the people were 
called Comitiati, becauſe they were 
elected by the public votes in the 
Comitza. They were ſometimes 
taken out of the Senatorian and 


Equeftrign order: The former 


were called Laticlauii, the latter 
Augufficlavii, becauſe the Lati- 
clave belonged to Senators, and 


the Anpufticlave to the Egquites or 


Knights. Their buſineſs was, a- 
mong other things, to decide con- 


., troyerſies in the army, to give the 


word to the watch, and to take 
care of the works and camp. 
They had the honour of wearing 
Jr ring, and in order to make 

he rotation as quick as poſſible to 
an office fo defirable, they con- 
tinued In command but fix months. 
They were called Tribures, be- 
cauſe at their inſtitution by Romu- 
us there were only threr in num- 


wer of election, and th 


der, choſen out of his three Tribes. 


They were afterwards. encreaſed 
to fix in every Legion.” At the 
time of the year when the 'Conjuls 
were declared elect, or Jefignats, 
fourteen Tribimnes were choſen ont 


of the Eguites, Who Had ſerved in 


the army five years, and ten out 
of the commonalty, who had mad 
ten campaigns : The former were 
called Tribunt Juniores, the latter 
Sentores, ee i oy, 
''T81BUNES of the Soldiers, with 
Confular Power, Tribuni Militum 
Conſulari Poteſtate, were elected 
inſtead of Conſul: in the year of 
the city 310. At firſt they were 
only three in number, but after- 
wards were augmented to fix, and 
even more, according to the will 
of the people and the occaſions of 
e Commonwealth. Part of 
them were elected out of the Ple- 
beians, Theſe Magiſtrates ſub- 
fiſted about 70 years, after which 


_ Conjuls were re-eſtabliſhed, who 
governed, as before, to the end of 


= nt e p 75 

TälsVus Es of the Treaſury, Tri- 
buni rarli, Mio officers taken 
from among the people, Who kept 
the money deſigned for the uſe of 
the army. The richeſt pe 
were choſen into this office, for it 
was an employment where a great 
deal of money was to be managed; 
Mut ſays they took up money of 
the Daefors to pay the army; and 
Calvin, the civilian, ſays that they 
had the ſuperviſal of the money 
coined in the city. _ ' 


Trx1isunus Cohortium Pretori- 


anarum, the Tribune of the Pretori- 
an Cohorts was much like dur Cap- 


tains of the Guards, whoſe buſi- 


neſs it was to guard the Emperor, 
Taisurs properly fignifies a 
tax or impoſt which one Prince or 


State pays to another, in virtue bf 


a treaty, in token of dependance, 
or as the purchaſe of peace: But 
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Aue having made a diviſion of other a water-rat, and ſometimes 


the provinces-between himſelf and 


| B people, the taxes paid by the 


Emperor's. provinces. were called 
tipendia, and thoſe gathered in 
the people's provinces. were called 


See Revenues. -. 


—_ reluctance to any human 


overeign, becauſe, they looked 
upon themſelves as under the im- 
mediate government of God, 
whoſe dominion they acknowledg- 
ed by a Tribute of half a Shekel a- 
head, which every 1/raeclite paid 
yearly, . as under a Theocracy.— 


Taictiniun, a name given 


by the Greeks to the room where 


they ſupped, becauſe three conches 
or beds were placed about the ta- 
ble. This name was adopted b 
the | Romans as ſynonimous wit 
Cenaculum. Triclinium is ſome- 
times uſed for the beds on which 
the gueſts reclined. See Hecuba- 
tio, Cena, &c. g | | 
It was cuſtomary in _entertain- 
ing rooms to have a roſe placed 
over the table, as an emblem of 
filence, to put the gueſts in mind 
that nothing which paſſed there 


' ſhould be blabbed abroad. See 


Rofe. 


Taiogur, was the ſceptre 
which poets and painters put into 
the, hands of Neprune. - It is in 
form of a ſpear of fork, with three 
prongs or teeth ; hence the name, 

e poets inform us that Neprune, 

oy ſtriking the ground with this 
rident, would throw the globe 
into convulſions and produce an 
earthquake, It was an emblem of 


his power over the fea, the freſh 


waters, and the ſubterraneous 
„ ( 2 
Taizxs, a ſmall Roman coin 


9 copper, worth one-third of the 
As, as the name implies. 


x head, on the 


| On one 
fide it bore a Janus 


a boat. This. was the piece of 
money uſually put into the mouths 
of the deceaſed to pay Charon bis 
fare .for their paſlge into ths 
other warts ET 


- aa t 6gnify the thira 


part of any [xteger -. For every In- 
Leger, or whole, as the 4, for 18. 
ance, was conſidered as contain- 
ing twelve parts, or ounces, of 
which parts the Trient contained 
four, or one-third of the Whole. 


.Trx18RARCHS, among the Athe- 
#ians, were certain commiſſioners 
annually choſen out of the richeſt 
citizens, and obliged to furniſh 
and provide all ſorts of neceſlaries 
for the fleet, and to build ſhips at 
their own charge. 
TuaizETrERIS, in Grecian chro- 
nology, was a cycle invented by 
Thaler to 5 his year, whic 
conſiſted of twelve months, of 30 
days each, amounting to 360 days, 
This falling ſhort ofthe true ſolar 
year, he added a month of zo days 
at the concluſion” of every two 
years; by which means he made 
it exceed the true year by ten 
days. This cycle was called Tri- 
eteris, becauſe the intercalation 
was made at the beginning of eye- 
ry third Mir. 
Tales, a car or chariot with 
three horſes, Phe Trige in fatt 
was ool drawn by two horſes, 
the third being tied to the others 
like a led horſe, for change, and 
called Equus funalis, The Triga 
Was in A both among the Greet 
and Romans, See Bige, Quadri- 
S, & G. Fes hg 8 r 
Tairos, was a facred ſeat or 


ſtool ſupported by three feet. 


whereon the prieſts, prieſteſſes or 
ſybills ſat, when they gave ora- 
cles. It had a cover of a circular 
form called Ones, full of holes, 
thro' which the Pyhia at Delpbs. 
e 


4 
„ r 


2 8 was truly bonourable. 
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which communicated oj = — 
ſpirit of prophecy. ri 

| _ medals expreſſes prieſthood, or 
ſacerdotal dignity. The Tripod on 
Reman medals, with a raven and a 


- dolphin, - fignifies the Duumviri 


who were appointed to keep the 
Sibylline books, and conſult them 
Y nes: ES Sort 

- - Fa1yvpiuUM, among the Ro- 
mans, Was à term made uſe of to 


from the mouth of the ſacred 
chickens when brought from their 
pens to be conſulted concerning 
the ſucceſs of any intended enter- 
prize. The word is derived from 
erra and Pavire, which ſignifies 
the fame as ferire to ſtrike. We 
meet with Tripudium Soliftimum, 
and Tripudium Soni vium, both de- 
rived from the crumbs falling to 
the ground. When the chickens 
eat ſo greedily as to let part of 
their meat fall thro' hurry, they 
gave aſſurance of ſucceſs. See 
Pullarius. 
_ Tripudium alſo ſignifies dancing 
or tripping on the toe like a dan- 
cer. See Dance. 3 


Taikzuis, among the Greet. 


and Romans, was a galley with 
three tires or banks of oars, in 


which the rowers were placed upon 


| ſeats fixed one at the back of ano- 
ther, and aſcending gradually one 
above another like ftairs, The 
 Triremes, which the Greeks called 
Tigers, were moſt common, as 
being of the moſt manageable ſize, 
and molt uſefulin war. See Ships. 
__ » Ta1$0LYMPIONICA,' a name 
given to any perſon who had been 
10, fortunate as to return three 
times victorious from the Olympic 
games. The condition of ſach 


ey. were exempted from taxes 


By 3 d encambrances, could never 
e marked with infamy, enjoyed 


1 


4 X | 3 TR 1 | 
1 od to ſnuff the inſpiring vapor r 
8 5 the nobled the place o | 
and had conic ſtatues erected to 


7 act K * 
18 , 


7 


many honours and p ileges en- 
Faheir — 4 


their memories, modelled to the 
form and ſize of their perſons. 
See Olympic, Olympionice, & 

Trx1iTOPATOR1A, was a'Gretiar: 
ſolemnity, in which it was uſual 
to pray for children to the 80; 
yeve9Aigt, or gods of generation, 


who were ſometimes called gpſora- 
expres the Rlling of the crambs , 


op ES. 12 | 2 
Tuatrrrakcns, were Athenian 
magiſtrates, who had the command 
or government of the third part 
of a'Tribe. See Phylarchs. —S 
TRIUMPH, among the Romans, 
was a magnificent ceremony, ſo- 
lemnity and proceſſion, decreed 
by the Senate to a General, for 
having conquered a province, or 
gained ſome ſignal battle. Pre- 
vious to the Triumph, the general 
ſent couriers, with tidings of his 
ſucceſs, written in letters wreathed 
about with laurel, and called Lite- 
re Laureate. Theſe letters the 
Senate read in the temple of Bello- 
za. This done, they ſent him the 
title of Imperator, and ordered him 
to return with his victorious army. 
When he arrived near the city, he 


and the principal officers were re- 


quired to atteſt, upon oath, the 
truth of the victory; after which 
the \ day of Triumph was fixed. 
The day being come, the Share 
met the general at the gate called 
Capena or T riumphalis, and march - 
ed before him to the Capitol. The 


victorious hero was clad in a pur- 


ple robe called Tega Palmata, a- 
dorned with golden figures, ſet- 
ting forth his atchievements: His 
buſkins were ſtudded with pearl, 
and he wore a crown of laurel, 
which in after times was changed 
for gold: In one hand he carried 
2 branch of laurel, in the other a 
truncheon. He was drawn in a 


chariot of ivory and gold, Arp, 


* T - 4 
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ped here and there with blood, by 
two white horſes, ſometimes by 
elephants, lions, tigers, deer, or 
hermaphrodite mares. His chil- 
dren were placed at his feet, or 
mounted upon the chariot horſes. 
an executioner went behind, to 
remind him that all theſe honours 
could not ſcreen him from puniſh- 
ment if ever he ſhould tranſgreſs 
the laws. The cavalcade was led 
up by muſicians with crowns on 
their heads. Then came ſeveral 
chariots containing plans of cities 
taken, and countries ſubdued, 
done in relievo. Theſe were fol- 
lowed by the ſpoils taken from 
the enemy, their horſes, arms, 
gold and ſilver plate, money, ma- 
chines, tents, &c. After theſe 
came the kings, princes, or gene- 
rals ſubdued, loaden with chains, 
walking with ſolemn ſteps and 
flow, and followed by mimies and 
buffoons, who mocked their miſe- 
ry and inſulted over their misfor- 
tunes. Next came the officers of 
the conquering troops, with crowns 

upon their heads. After theſe ap- 
_ peared the Tr;umphal chariot, be- 
fore which the ground was ſtrewed 
with flowers, the muſic played, and 
the people with loud acclamations 
reiterated, lo Triumphe. The cha- 


riot was followed by the Senate 


cloathed in white, and the Senate 
by ranſomed citizens. The prieſts 
with tbeir officers, utenſils, and a 
white ox for the chief victim, cloſed 
the proceſſion. In this order they 
marched along the Via Sacra, 
thro? the triumphal gate to the 
Capitol, where the victims were 
ſlain. In the mean time the tem- 
ples were all open, the altars 
loaded with ſacrifice and incenſe, 
games and combats were every 
where celebrated, and every thing 


was done which could add to the 


general joy and feſtivity. Amidſt 
all this mirth an act was always 


* * 


were touched, che 
were led from the Forum: and . 
ſtrangled in priſon. The rites 


perpetrated which humanity bnd - 
ders at: For, before the victims 


triumphant General treated the 


e A 
* % 


poor. captives . 


over, the 5 


3 


people in the Capitol, under the 


portico's aud in Hercules Temple. 
h now deſeribed 
was called The Triumpb, un- 
pbus Curulis, or Te Greater Ti- 
unph, in oppoſition to the Ou , 


The Triump 


tion, which was à ſort of Lafer 


N Triumph. See Ovation. 1 ; 


The Grecians had a cuſtom which 


reſembled the Roman Triumph ; for 


ceſſion thro? the middle of 


the conquerors uſed to make f ; 


eir 


city, adorned with garlandes, re- 
peating hymns. and ſongs, bran- 
diſhing their ſpears, leading their 


captives, and expoſing all their 
ſpoils to public view. Todo this 


was called ealpigew. s. 


Taluur nal © Arches, See 


Arches: 14, | 


Taiunviat, among the No- 
mans, were three perſons who go- 
verned abſolutely with equal 
power. | There were two famous 


Triumvirates at Rome : | Pompey, 
Cæſar, and Craſſus cltabliſhed? To 
firſt ; Auguſtus, Marc Antony, and 
Lepidus the ſecond, which gave a 
fatal blow to Romas liberty. ., :- 


/ 


the name of Triumviri.: Thus we 


meet with the Triumwiri Capitales, _ 
who took care of priſoners, and 


looked to their execution. The 


7 riumviri Monetalet, who looked 
to the coinage. of money; hence 


the mark ſtill extant on ſome an- 


cient coins, IIIVIRI. Their ti- 
tle on medals is IIIVIR. AAA. FF. 


i.e. Triumvir auro, argento, are 


flando, frriendo. There were alſo 
triumvirs of health and triumvirs _ 
of virtue, who took care of the 
temples of health and virtue. We 
3 * 


There were other officers. under 


was. 4 eircle or 
— lags 


rn 


y ien. 


Wy 2 Twroncrs, the ſame as Te. 
_ this See Teruncius. ' 


Tavenvs, among FO IE 
hoop of iron, five 
or Ax ſeet in diameter, with a 
of the ſame metal 
in the inſide. The boys and 

g men in play whirled and 


your it along, directing its mo- 


tions with an ron-rod that had a 


Wesen handle. This rod the 


Greeks called Pages or Bale; 


the Romans,” Radius, Both ſxill 


and ftrength were required in this 
exerciſe; and the rings, by their 


; clatrering, contributed to the di- 
verßon of the boys, and gave peo- 
= notice to keep out of their way. 


is is reckoned among the manly 


exerciſes by Horace, Lib. iti. Ode 


xxiv. and De Art. Poet. 

Tro3a, or T1 re Lutli, were 
Roman games, inſtituted, as it is 
ſaid, by 2 —_— the fon of 
de were celebrated by 
eotmptnies' of s of the beſt fs 
milies, neatly dreſſed, and fur- 


_ fiſhed with little arms and wea- 


pens: The Captain of the party 
was called Princeps Juventutis, 
being" ſometimes next heir to the 
empire, and ſeldom leſs than the 
ſon of a principal Senator.” They 
exhibited a kind of mock-fight on 
horſeback, and ſometimes on fodt. 

Some fay that charrots were uſed 
en the vecafion. The place of ac- 


tion was the Circus. Virgil has 
given us a beautiful deſcription of 


theſe exerciſes, x. v. 545, &e. 


Txornuy, among the Greeks + 


and Romans, was an erection in 
memory of ſome victory. © Tro- 
phies were originally nothing more 
than the trunk of a tree hun 
round with the ſpoils of the van- 
Rehe enemy. The olive was 
uently uſed for this * as 


n bs with — 
Juſtituted for the prevention! fires 


TRU 


seen bees 2 


ſhould ever be the object of war. 
Sometimes the oak or other trees 
were made 5 — Trophies 
were generally upon moun- 
tains, and dedicated to ſome of the 


gods, eſpecially Jupiter Troperus. 


A pile of arms left on the field of 
battle, ſometimes ſerved as a To- 


2 The word is alſo uſed to 

nify a re reſentation of ſuch a 
pile of marble, or other matter; 
of this kind were the Trophies of 


Marins and Sylla in the Roman Ca- 


pitol. Pillars of ſtone or braſa, 
ſtatues and temples in honour of 
Jupiter Tropeus, were ſometimes 
erected as Trophies to perpetuate 
the memory of a victory. To de- 


moliſh a Trophy was looked 7 
cls 


as ſacrilegious; and it was no 
a crime to repair them when de- 


© moliſhed, becauſe this ſhewed a 
| diſpoſition to revive forgotten 


quarrels, and engage poſterity to 


revenge the diſgrace of their an- 


ceſtors. There is a deſcription of 
a Trophy in Virgil, LEn. xi. 4. 


 FxumMPETS mafical inſtru- | 
ments uſed iba 


y in war. The 
Lord commanded Met to make 


two Trumpets of beaten filver, to 
call the people macs! when they 


were to decamp, 05:25 * 
4+ 5, 6, &c. The Pricts e 
ſons of Aaron only, had the privi- 


lege of 3 them. Theſe 


Trampets, according to Jeſepbus, 
were near a cubit long, and had a 
tube or pipe of the t ickneſs of a 
common 3 Their mouths were 
but juſt. wide enough to blow into, 
and their ends were _ thoſe of a 
modern trumpet. | there 
were but two in the 5 but in 
Joſbua's time there were ſeven; 
and at the dedication of So/omon's 
Temple there were 120 Prieſts phe 
ſounded the Trumpet." 


Trumpets were ſounded in Se 3 


forth to wars at the ſolemn fe 
. W : ig 
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| *. when they offered barnt-of- 

fekings ot peace-offerings, on the 

ffrſt a of exeir month,” at the be- 

pinning of the Civil year, the Sab- 
ieal* year,” and the” . 

nd 44 XX. 9. F 
Homer never 


as uſed iij the elf ban 1 ee i 


| his heroes; but Virgil makes Mi- 
eus to nabe ſerved Hector, in the 


Frojan war, in the capacity of 


 Yrumpeter. Shell eo ſeem 
to have been, firſt in uſe, then thoſe 
of brafs.” There were fix different 
ſorts of Trumpets among * 
Greet. 1. The Trek. 
The Egyptian Truinght, called 
Nele, to call the congregation to- 
gether at ſacrifices: It was round, 
and contrived by Ofrris. 3. The 
ve invented in Gallia Celti- 
ca, of a ſhrill ſound, with a mouth- 
iece of lead, and adorned with 
the figure of ſome animal, 4. The 
Bowog, with the figure of an ox on 
the orifice,. of a deep baſs { 3 
5. The deep-toned Median 
2 with a mouth- piece of N 


The . Zaxmrys Tupper, in- a 


vonted by. the Tyrrbeniant, loud 
and farill, and proper for engage 
ments. The orifice of this Tram- 
bel was cleft. 

The Trumpets uſed by the Ro- 
mant in wac were of four kinds: 
The Tube, the Cornua, the Buc- 
cinæ, and the Litui. Hence Trum- 
Peters were called , Tybicines, Cor- 
nicines, Buccinatores, c. Becauſe 
the Trumpets in general were 
made of braſs, neatores was a 
name applied to Trumpeter in 
general. See 7. aba, Buccina, Cor- 
nu, Lituns,  - 

Tauurzrs, Feat of was bo 
ſerved, among the .Zews,. on the 
_ firſt day of the ſeventh month of 
the /acred year, which was the firſt 
of the civil year, and anſwered to 


our September. The beginning of 


run 


the year was laimed 
of Trumper. Loon Was ra 
vil feaſt chan a facred ſolemnity 
for no religious cauſe can be af. 
ſigned for its eſtabliſmment. 


commands it, however, to be'ob- 


ſerved as a day of reſt, and that 
particular ſacrifices ſhould be offer- 
ed upon the'occaſion, Zevir, xxiii. 
247 25+ Numb: xxix. 1 24. 
Tusa, 3 the Romans, was 
an inftrament of mafic uſed in war, 
ſuppoſed to have exactly reſembled: 


our trumpets, running on wider 


and wider, in a direct line, to the 


orifice. © The perſon that played | 


—_— the Tuba was called T abjeren. 
his inſtrument was r 
braſs. f FAT 
> TULLIANUM was an a 
ment under ground, in the public 


Priſon at Rome, into which: the 


moſt notorious crithinals' were put. 


It was ſo called becauſe it was add- 


ed by Serwius Tullius. 
- TumvL1 Jnancs or Hiniorarii, 


among the Romans, were the ſame 


as Cenotaphs. See Cenotaphia.” 

 Touxſca was an under garment 
worn by the Romans. © The com- 
mon people wore the tunica only ; 
-but thoſe of better faſhion wore a 
toga, or gown, over it. Philoſo- 
phers wore the ega without the 
tunica, Inſtead of the tunica, the 
women wore the ela. The uni- 
ca was ſhort and narrow, the 


ſleeves at firſt were very ſhoft; but 


afterward they came down to the 
elbows, but no farther. The u- 


nica of Senators was enriched with 
little pieces of purple, cut in che 
form of large nails, whence ie w 

called. laticlavia. The Knights 
had leſs nails upon their unica, it 
was therefore called anguſticlavia. 


- The common peo . had no daws, 


or nails, at all. 


y theſe different 


kinds of tunite; 1 = 


N 3 were 
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_tingwiſhed in their habits. We 
read: alſo of the tunica palmata, 
which was worn under the 7oge 
| $66 and called palmata, either 
becauſe the clavi were a palm in 
breadrh, or becanſe it was adorn- 
ed with embroidered figures of 
palms. See T 
In proceſs of time the common- 
alty of Rome. wore the taga over the 
Tunica Makefta. See Molefta 
T anica. 3 NN 5 
Tun nu, in the Roman cavalry, 
was à troop conſiſting of 30 horſe- 
men. There were ten urme in 
every legion, and three dacuriæ in 
. ⅛ SE LT 
Tunis Mobiles, moyeable 
towers in the Rowan and Grecian 
art of war, were of two ſorts, the 


* 


greater and the leſs: The greater 


were about 120 cubits high, and 
.23 ſquare; the leſs were abput 60 
cubits high, and 17 ſquare. They 
contained 15 or 20 diviſions, which 
contained ſoldiers, ladders, en- 
gines, &c. Theſe towers moved 
* wheels. The front was uſu- 
ally covered with tiles, and the 
top with raw hides, to ſecure them 
ſrom fire-balls and miſſive wea- 


pons. They were of great uſe in 
making approaches to the walls of 


Aa city. N | ; 
Tos, or xupyos, among the 
» Greeks and Romans, was a manner 


oel drawing up an army, in the 


ſorm of a tower, with very few 
men a in file, and the files extend- 
ed to a great length. Homer men- 
tions this arrangement in U. E. 

Oi dr rf nupynoy opens eulls; ap- 
Power Tables, About the 
year of Rome 300, that is, 452 
years before Chrift, embaſſadors 
were ſent into Greece, to make a 
collection of ſach laws and cuſ- 


TYT 


toms, as the wiſdom, of that po- 
lite people had eſtabliſhed, parti- 
cularly the famous ones of Solon, © 
At their return, theſe laws were 
approved and confirmed, and to- 


gether with ſome additional ones 


were engraven on ten tables of 
braſs.- Two other tables of laws 


were ſoon afterwards added to 
theſe, which together with the 


former, went by the name of the 


twelve tablet, and were looked 


upon as the fountain of all law, 
public and private. Theſe laws 


were firſt put in execution by the 
Decemviri. See Decemwiri, Law. 
Turan, a drunken feſtival ob- 
ſerved. by the Greeks, in honour of 
Bacchus. 5555 
- TyTHrts, are of great antiqui- 
ty, as appears from the inſtance of 


Abraham, who paid tythes to Mel- 


chiſedeck, of all the ſpoils he had 
taken from the Kings of Canaan. 
This inſtance, at the ſame time, 


proves the antiquity of the caſtom 
of paying tythes to tlioſe that are 


ler to wait at the altar. 
The Jeaus, ꝗccording to the law 
of Moſer, paid tythe of their yearly 
encreaſe, viz. their cattle, the 
fruits of their trees, and the fruits 
of their land, even to mint, aniſe 
and cummin, Levit. Xxviii. 30, 
31, 32. TFythes were paid from 


what remained after the payment 
of \firſt-fruits and offerings; and 


were the tenths of what they poſ- 


ſeſſed. They were paid to the Le- 


vier in the city of Jeruſalem; and 
the Levites ſet apart the tenth of 


their tythes for the prieſts. Of 
thoſe nine parts which remained to 
. the proprietors after 


the tythe was 


paid to the Levites, they took fill 
another tenth part, which was 
either ſent to Jeru/alem in kind, 
or its value in money, was remit- 
ted thither. This tenth part was 
called the /ecο¹ tythes, and was 
e 
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applied toward celebrating the 
Eivals in the Temple, where it 
Was eaten as a ſign rn ee and 
gratitude towards God. Theſe 
were a kind of Agape, or love- 
feaſts, like thoſe of the firſt Chi. 
tians. There were Tythes alſo 
allotted to the poor, which the 
Leuites, like the reſt, were obliged 


to pay, becauſe they were in poſ- 
Beſides 


ſeſſion of ſome cities. 
which there was appointed for the 
ſuſtenance of the poor, a corner in 
every field, which it was not law- 
fal to reap with the reſt. They 
were alſo allowed ſuch ears of corn, 
or grapes, as dropt, or were ſcat- 
tered about, and the ſheaves that 
might happen to be forgotten in 
the field. See Firf-fruits, Le- 
wites, Priefts. Rs 
By a very ancient-and univerſal 
9 ption, Tenths or Tythes were 
paid by the Greeks and Romans to 
their gods: Thus the Greciant on 
driving the Perſians out of their 
country, dedicated a Tripod to the 
Delphi, and Apollo, out of the 
tenths of the ſpoils; after the 
taking of Tanagra, a buckler was 


L 7 Acuxatia, a feſtival kept 

| by the . Romans, in honour 
of the goddeſs Vacuna. It was 
celebrated in December by the 
country labourers after the fruits 
were gathered in, and the lands 
tilled. Vacuna was the goddeſs of 
leiſure, or indolence. Hor, © 

VavDarrt, was a term made uſe 
of in the Roman courts of judica- 
ture, and denoted a perſon's pledg- 


either by 
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dedicated to Jupiter, which- was 
of gold, and the tenth of che 


plunder : The tenths” of ſpoils, ; 


according to Lucian, were conſe- 


crated ſometimes to Mars The 
tenth of the product of a certain 


field, conſecrated to Diana, was 


ſacrificed every year: The Si. 


nians preſented 'a tenth of their 
mines to Apollo: It was alſo cuſto- 
mary fog Kings to receive a tenth 


of the revenues of their ſubjetts. 


4 Chriſtians alſo pay the Tyzhe'of 
e 
miniſters of the Lord. But this is 
not by virtue of any laweſtabliſhed 
Feſus Chrift, or his 
Apoſtles ; but by the law of the 


country, framed in imitation 'of 


the law of Moſes. © 

Tzanc#, among the Romans, 
were, according to ſome, a ſort of 
ſhoes ſet with pr | 
formed into the figure of eagles, 


and deſigned for the Emperor's | 


uſe. Others will have Trang to 
have been a kind of Parthian gar- 
ments. Nis x . r | we 


ing himſelf, undertaking, or'gi- 
another, 


ving ſecurity on behalf 6 


that he ſhould, on a certain day, 


appear in court to proſecute or 
anſwer: If he failed, his ſurety 
ainſt him, i. e. an action for de- 
ting his ball. 
 FVadari reum, was the act of the 
— himſelf, who demanded 


oduce of their eſtates to the 


ious ſtones 


had an action Yadimonii deer a- 
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ak 


1 would. appear before. the 
day, Which 
commonly was the third day fol- 
lowing, properly called Dies pe- 


Prator on a certain 


_ rendinus, and ſometimes Dies ter- 


tun ſimply, as appears by thoſe 
capital letters, I. D. T. 8. P. 
_ written in their proceſs, which are 


thus explained, In diem lertium 


fue perendinum. See Adio, Trial. 


VabtMontunu, 2 Ro law- 


term, ſignifying a promiſe, bond, 


ſurety or ſecurity, given for ap- 


— 


4 caftrenſis.. See Corona. 


ce before the Prator or 


judge, upon à day. appointed. 


 #Fadimonium was * to the 
plaintiff as well as 


defendant ; 
to make, 
ee /adari. 


for both were en 
their appearance. 
VII. See Veil. 
VALLARIS Corona, was a je 
den crown-which the Roman gene- 
rals beſtowed on him, who in at- 
tacking the enemies camp, firſt 
broke in upon the lines or palli- 
ſades. It was alſo called Corona 


Valrun, among the Romans, 


was the parapet which fortified 
their encampments. 


It conſiſted 
of two parts, the Agger and the 
Sudes; che Agger was the earth 
thrown up from the Yallum, and 
the Sudes were a ſort of wooden 
ſtakes to ſecure and ſtrengthen it. 
See Camp. 

- VatLus, a ſtake which ſerved 
as a palliſade, in the Roman en- 
trenchments, to fortify the camp. 
Every ſoldier carried one of theſe 
Valli, and on ſome occaſions, 
three or four bound together like 
a faggot, Theſe ſtakes were nat 


ſmooth; they choſe them fall of. 


2 branches, of which they leſe three 
dr four on, but only on one fide, 


which ſerved, as they were planted. 
near one another, to interweave ſo 
as to form an hedge, and to hind 
them firmly together, ſo that one 
could not be pulled up ſeparately, 


or a paſſage be made thro' them 


led . 


Roman 


had a ſuperior of the ſame 


* 
* 
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without PAP down. See. . 


Soldiers. 


Va EE Cates, A 85 pecles 
of Satire ſo called from the 14 hart | 


Varro, Who firſt compoſed it. It 
was written freely, without any 
reſtraiut- to verſe, or proſe, con- 
ſiting of a mixture of 

this kind are the Satyricon of Pe- 


tronips, Seneca 3 deification 


of the Emperor Claudius, and 


 Beethins : conſolations, See Satire. 


V 81L 2f the Temple, divided the 


Hely of Holies from the Holy Place. 
It was made, according to the 


commandment of God to Meſes, 


of blpe, purple, and ſcarlet. This 


veil, among other things, ſigni- 
fied the ſeparation betwixt the 


1 Jeus and the Gentiles, which is 


now removed by Chriſt; and 


therefore at the death of Chriſt 


the veil was rent in twain, Exod. 
XXi. 31-33. Eph. ii. 14. Matt. 


xxvii. 5 l. 


Vils were worn by women, 


amongſt the Hebrews, in token 


modeſty, of reverence and ſubjec- 
tion to their huſbands; Gen. xxiv. 
65.—1 Cor, Ti. 
Among the Athenians, virgins, be- 
fore marriage, wore a veil con- 


ſtantly over their faces, which was 
not to be taken off till the third 


day after the celebration of the 
nuptials, on which occaſion pre- 
ſents were given to the bride cal- 
The Roman 
women alſo wore veils, particular- 


ly at the marriage ſolemnity, and 


the ward nubo, to matry, is de- 
rived from nabes, which ſignifies 
the veil worn by the hride at that 


time. See Marringe, Women, Sc. 


VsLarzvs, in the courts of the. 


or. uſher,..x 


Prince' sapartments. The Y, 
vo- 


mination, who commanded, ak: 


VzuiTEs, | 


bath. Of 
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Vail ze, in the Remair army, 


were commonly ſome of the Yyret, 


or young ſoldiers of mean condi- 


tion, and lightly armed. They 
had their name, à velocitam, from 
their velocity. They ſeem not to 


have been divided into diſtinct 
bodies or companies, but to have 
hovered looſely before the army. 
They were diſpoſed ſometimes be- 


fore the front of the Haffati, ſome- 
times diſperſed up and down a- 


mong the void ſpaces of the Haſta- 
ti, and ſometimes placed in two 
bodies in the wings. The Vielites 
generally began the combat, ſkir- 


miſhing in flying parties with the 


firſt troops of the enemy, and, 
when repulſed, fell back by the 
flanks of 
gain in the rear. Their armour 
was a javelin, caſque, cuiraſs, and 
ſhield, all of a light conſtruction. 

VenaTio Direptionis, was an 
entertainment exhibited in the 
Roman Circus, in which the 

le were permitted to run after 

rs, deer, oxen, ſheep, hares, 

and birds of various ſorts, and to 
convert what they caught to their 
own uſe. The middle of the Cir- 


cus, for this purpoſe, was all co- 
vered over with trees, tranſplant- 
The 


ed thither on the occaſion. 
Emperors inſtituted this diverſion, 


and let the people know, by 2% 


ſeræ vr tickets, what they ſhould 
ſeize; and theſe tickets entitled 
them to the contents when caught. 
Sometimes the tickets were mark- 
ed with certain ſums payable to the 
_ firſt taker. Theſe largaſes were 

called-mi/ilia, becauſe they were 
thrown or diſperſed among the 
multitude, The Yenatio Direpti- 
onis was either the ſame with, or 
very like, the Pancarpus. See 
Pancarpus, Mifflia, Beaffs, Sylva. 
 _Vanera Fa#io, was that order 
of charioteers which wore a blue 
or ſky-eoloured livery. The fac- 


tions 


the army, or rallied a- 


Romans to the at 


VER 


or parties of chariateerawere-.. 
four in number, and fo mach 


1. 
F 


- 
* 


were the Remas people intereſtad 


in the ſucceſs of their favourite o | 
lours, in the chariot-races, that 
their zeal ofteatimes carried them 


to dangerous lengths, and prady-. . 


ced quarrels of the. moſt ſerie 
nature. See Chariateers, Fattions. | 


_ VenTiLaT10, among the R- 


man Gladiators, was a ſort af flon- 
riſhing performed with the Rader, 
ſpears without heads, blunted 
ſwords, foils, and ſuch like, he- 
fore the real combat began. This 


exerciſe continued till the trumpets 


ſounded to give notice for the deſ- 
perate encounter. This previous 


flouriſh, or harmleſs trial of fill, 


was ſometimes called Predufio. 
See Gladiators. | . "2 
Venus, a name given by the 
Romans to the higheſt throw with. 
the Tali or Tyfere. The bet 


catt with the Tali was when thex | 


preſented four different numbers, 
the beſt with the Te/ere was three 
Sices. See Tali, Tetra. 
VerB8RA, apunithmentamong 
the Romans, wherein ſtripes were 
inflicted either with rods, N. 
or batoons, Fuftes. The firſt ge- 
nerally preceded capital puniſh- 
ments, 3 moſt in uſe 
in the camp as a military chaſtiſe- 
ment. See Admonitio Fuftizm. 
Versvus a, a term given by tha 
bowing! - 
money upon ſmall intereſt; in or- 
der to lend it out again | 
greater. The Gabinian law: forvad 
any action to be granted for the 
recovery of money thus put ant 
for We meet with Ferre 


* 


. 


facere, in this ſenſe, in Tally s ora- 


tions, more than one. The Gabi 
nian law ſeems to have been a very 
neceſſary check upon ſuch unrea- 
ſonable and avaricious practices. 
VIaTUUN ALTA, 2 Roman ſeſ- 
tival, in honour of the god . 
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tun, Which was celebrated in 


the month of OZcber.” 
Visions or Ye/be, a name 
ou by the Romans to thoſe per- 
is who carried the corpſe at fu- 
nerals. The name is deri ved from 
Fer the evening; | becauſe this 


. folemn buſineſs was performed at 


that time. Yeſpellones are quaſi 
Feſderones. The funeral ſolemnity 


was performed in the evening to 


avoid meeting with the magiſtrates 
or prieſts, whoſe eyes they imagi- 
| — would *be-defiled- by ſuch a 
ſpectacle. See Funeral. 

VIS T ALI, feſtivals in honour 


of 0 ay obſerved by the Romans 
on 


ninth day of June; on 
which occaſion banquets were made 


- before the houſes, meat ſent to the 


veſtals to be offered. to the gods, 
mill-ſtones decked with garlands, 
and the aſſes that turned them 


were led about the city, crowned l 
with flowers and chaplets made of 


- bread. The ladies went  bare- 


footed, in proceſſion, to the tem- 


ple of Vea, and an altar was 
erected to Jupiter Piftor, or Jupi- 
ter the Baker, in the Capitol. 

Vrsrals were certain virgins 


conſecrated at Rome to the ſervice - 
of the goddeſs Vea. Some a- 


ſcribe their inſtitution to /Zneas, 
who brought the ſacred fire from 


Trey. Others will have Nama to 


have been the founder of the order. 
He appointed: four, and Servias 


Tullius added two more; and this, 
number continued during the 


whole Roman empire. As the 
Veftals were to be virgins, they 


were received into the order at the 
age of ſix; their parents were to 


be living, and in poſſeflion of their 
freedom. Upon the death of a 


Veftal, 20 virgins were brought 


before the Pontif, who choſe one 


by lot, and confirmed the election 


by a ſet form of words pronounced 


over her: This ceremony was cal- 


* 


_ oath 
dent. They were, in fact, Prieſt- 
eſſes, and offered ſacrifices to 7 / 
ta. When a Yeftal was convicted 
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led Cpm Hirginit. Her hair ws 


then ſhaven, and hu 
lote-tree. The dreſs of 
tals was a white veſt, with a 

ple border; a white linen ice, 
called Suparum Linteum; and over 
this a great purple mantle, with a 


long train, which they tucked up 


when they ſacrificed. - On their 


heads they wore the iaſula, which 
came very cloſe, and from the a- 
Fula hung vittæ, or ribbands. At 


the end of thirty years the Y2fals 


were at liberty to quit the order 


and be married, otherwiſe they 


continued as aſſiſtants to the other ö 


Veftals, The firſt ten years they 


* in learning their functions, 
t 


e ten following in the exerciſe 


of them, and the laſt in teaching 


them to others. Their chief bu- 
fineſs was to preſerve the ſacred 
fire of Veſta. 


tifex Maximus; and the flame was 


to be rekindled by burning glaſſes 
from the ſun. They were preced- 

ed by a Lictor, with à bundle of 
| rods, when they went abroad; and 


might be carried in a chariot-as 


far as the Capitol. When they 


met any great Magiſtrate, they 


turned aſide, or kiſſed the fa/ces 
which were borne before him. 


They had a particular place ailign- 
ed them at games and ſhews ; had 
the privilege of being buried in 
the eity; and ſwore by no other 
than their goddeſs Feta. When 
they met a malefactor carrying to 
execution, they had the power to 


reſcue him from the hands of juſ- 


* 


tice, provided they would take 
has they met him by acci- 


of unchaſtity, ſhe was led to the 


Campus Suleratus, and ſtripped of 


her babit ſolemn! the Pontif, 
mnly by a0 


ng upon a 
the Y4/- 


f, "thro? their neg-. 
ect, it was. extinguiſhed, -they  ' 
were ſeverely whipped by the Pos. 
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which ſhe kiſed with tears. ID 
was then put alive into a pit, with 
ighted'candle,: a little water and 
and thus wy up to uy 


| iſh awa 
and Tanga) f her > ng; The ES 


who had deflowered her was whip- 


: 'VaeTiBULUM,. a large. open 


n= 
quent at the entrance of the Roma 
houſes, to ſhelter people from the 
weather who were obliged to ſtand 
at the door till leave was gen Be 
** — Ir 1 10 
ro Was important 
ſolemn word which the Tribunes of 
the Raman people made uſe of, 
when they inhibited any decree of 


the Senate; or law propoſed to the 


people, or any act of other Magi- 
rates, The bare > ot of 
the word Yeto was ſufficient to ſuf- 
pend the buſineſs,, without any 
reaſons aſſigned for their diſſent. 
The exertion- of this power was 
called Iuterceſſio. See a 
Tribune, Senats. 
VàXILUn was a banner or 
flag. See Signa, wr 
Vexillum Roſeum was a red flag 
which the General, on any ſudden 
tumult or un foreſeen danger, 
brought out of the Capitol, and 
encouraged the people to flocle to 
it as recruits for mw infantry. ' A 
blue flag was brought forth in the 
ſame. manner to raiſe recruits for 
the horſe. The blue flag was cal- 
led YVexillum Cærulum. Every 
" Manipulus had two Vexillarii, ot 
1 under him. 5 
_ © - Fexilla, of different colours, 
worked in filk or other curious 


materials, were ſometimes beſtow- 


ed upon ſoldiers as a compliment 

ph their 9 this _ 
guat rew 
the * at Adium. . 

VIX. See Roads: * 


before the door or entrance 
Veftibula' were fre- 


vere games ce 


VIA Neu, amen the g 
mancy\, was the allowance or provi: 
ſion made by the Republicforfach © 
of its Officers or - Magiſtrates as 
travelled upon the buſineſs; of the 
State into anygof the province 
The term Viaiſcum im nat on- 
1y money for defraying the ex- 
pences of travelling; but the;ring 

iven upon the occaſion,/ cloaths, 

Sgage, tents, and the whole of 6 
thaig eguipege. „„ 

VITO, officers, among: the 
Romans, whoſe buſineſs. it was co 


cers. of this kind were neceſſary in 77 


the earlier times of Noms, becauſe = 


the Senators and great A ates 
lived moſtly at their ——— 
houſes. The beadle that preced- 
ed the Tribanes of the people was 
called. Natur. Viatorii, in hort. 
is a general name given ta all Lic- 


Lilies * 


the Romans, in hongur of 


the ead, twenty days after the | 


funeral. See Decenngatia. 1 257 1 
Vicennalia, or E 4 
lebrated, among the a 


Remains, every twentieth year of 
an Emperor's reign. 
caſion vows were put up for the 
* and Lab pate called Vi. 
cennalia Vota. | 


13 V1ieesIMATIO,. among the Ke. : 2 


mar, was when, for ſome general 
crime in the army, as mutiny: 


ena from their colours, &c;. 


every twentieth man was put to 
death, their names being drawn 
by lot. See Deci mati. 

- VicTiMa, au animal. deſtined 
to be ſacrificed. Vid and Hoj? 
tia are frequently confounded ta 
ther in — but the former 


kerne a Kh. oth 1 


——— 


"ET" 


80 into the country and acquaint £ 
the. Senators and Magiftravec: 7 „ 
and aſſemblies were to be held, ;Offi- 


. $66,  Se8' ' 
be d, feaſts "held, a=, * | 


On this oe 


and 4, 


— 
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ROY Ae e expreteinioffibe 
| Imallefkind> See Sacrifice,” Hoftia. 
Pema, an Officer who 


1 merißeinge To the muri it 
© belongee: to prepare the water, 
 Unfife; cake; and other neceſſaries 

» 2" bind the victim, knock him 

down, zac kin e be 
by the altar, an ing up t 

— linife; aſked the Poſs 


Shall" T grid? Hence they were 
Kallen 3 rote d h ltrarii.” — 
ED "the Victim was killed, they 

e 5 oh. took ödt his bowels and-pre- 


5 how — for the inſpection of 
. the 


| 0 the — 
murel. 


and crowned” with 
It was their buſineſs too 


© were to be bürnt as had been con- 
cemneck. Ses Sacrifice, 


n victory re 


8 5 . 8 73 Denarius. See Denariun. 


"He" "twentieth of the year 
Income of al inherttazors, ark 
.. -_ eſtabliſhed by Haguffur. It was 
1 2 alſo the name of a a cuſtom paid fo 
ares ſold or made free. | 
8 Vieirtz, Was the nightly 
. k the —_— 3 
were ed to rm when up- 
dn duty. The —— Vigiles, or 
watchmen, were four in every Ma- 
© wipulus, who ke 
hours, and then were relieved by 
others; fo that there were four 


from fix in the evening till nine; 
tze fecond from nine tall twelve, 
the third from twelve till three in 
tie morning, and: the fourth from 
chree till ſix. It was this regula- 
tion of the watch which gave riſe 
to the common cuſtom of reckon- 


e 
| ninhors.”/) See 


| Meoiited the Prieſt at the time of 


1. To deſert their 
leave to ſtrike, ſaying, Agone? on 


erime. 
They were naked 
td Hyht the fire wherein ſuch books ' 


eee s, 2" Roman coin, Tatelemonfans, were not permit- 


preſented on one 
Jae, equal in value de Ralf the 


guard for three 


ſets in a night, the firſt continued 


fintiviri 
£ d 


ing the niglit by watches, which 
| i ofeen meet with in K 


, . 


48 
1 0 186 


Hor. 18 
Tube way of Kung this nightly | 


was by a"tally, or 72 
with a particular inſeriy = 


from one Centurion to another, 


3 quite thro? the army, til it came 


again to the F. . who firſt de- 
livered it. Upon the receipt of 
this, the guard was ſet immediate- 
on duty, ſt . — 
, was a moſt un le 
For the of npartonabe 
of the watch, they had the Crea;- 


n Vigilum or à viſiting*of the 


watch, performed about four times 
in the night by ſome of the horſe. 
Upon extraordinary occafions the 


 77ibuter and Lieutenant- Generals 


made theſe circuits in perſon; and 
took a Arid view of the watch i in 


every part of the camp. 


R ü 


The nightly! wach, among the 


ted to have bucklers, that being 
unable to defend themſelves, They 


. might be more cautious how tt 
9 Viors IuK, a Roman tax, of - 


fell aſleep. The Atbeman watch 
was viſited at different hours of the 
night by officers called Nlepurronos. 

To try whether they were aſleep or 
no, they tinkled a little bell, called 
Kοα ; at the found: bf this the 
ſoldiers were to anſwer. | How 
often the guard was relieved doth 


not, appear; but Sic is fre- 
a quently. taken, for the fourth part 


of the night; but this fignifica- 
tion it has rather from the Roman 
than the Grecian watches. | See 
Excubie,_ y 


Venen, 4 dignity 


among the Romans eſtabliſhed by 
*Ce/ar. It 880 rehended four 


ſets of magiſtrates } r of the Y:- 
or twenty-men, which 


compoſe the company, t ee fat 


in judgment upon crimi al. af- 
faits, three inſpected tlie 


ins 
f the 
18 


cent, four took * 


-  ſadors: from foreign 


1 1N 
sem of Rene; and he wel we 


£5 5 civil affairs. 


VIII A Publica, was 2 palac 
| ot magnificent uh gy Lyn in 
Campus Martius, for | 
tion and entertainment of EmboC. 
States, who th 
were not allowed to enter the city. 
: Ses Embaſſador. 

a deubie feſtival; 


VI ALIA, 
| celebrated by the Romans, on the 
nineteenth of Azgy/f, in honour of 
Jupiter and Venus, It was inſti; 
000 during the. war of the Latins 


vowed a libation to. Jupiter of 
| Alike wine of the ſucceeding vint- 
age, On the ſame day fell. the 
| dedication of a temple of Venue; 


it was \ celebrat. 4, 
deremonies peculiar to 7 
us being ſacred to bot. : 


-Vincula,, as uſed fora oman 
puniſhment, fi nifies the impriſon- 
ment of the delinquent, and his 

confinement in chains, of which 
there were various ſorts, as i- 

2 — Nerwi, Boi, &c. See 

uni , 

_VinpicTa, among the Roman:, 
Was the Pretor's. rod, which he 
laid upon the heads of ſlaves in 
the ceremohy of Manumiſfion. The 
words uſed by the Prætor when he 
laid the Vindida upon the head of 
a ſlave were, Dico eum liber ot 
more ; 4b The Ticker then 
took the rod, and ſtrück the flave li 
| feveral blows on. che head; face, 

and back. See Mantmiſfon, Pre- 
tor, Slave. © 
Pixx, a contrivance in the 
military art, frequently made uſe 
of by the Romabs. e Yeneee 


were compoſed of Wei hurdles 


laid for a roof upon the 
right poſts. 
made of planks of a Night wood, 
covered with hurdles, and over 
the whole raw hides, or a little 
| carth was thrown to defend the 


— 


top of up- 


| hurdles ſerved to 


made uſe of a8 , their 


&-Mezentius, when that, peo- Niger 
pag ws drink nothing 


and 


Numb. vi. 3 


= pap 


Some ſay they were 


5 * TY 
pens. Deine EE 
their works. The £% 1 


red hat, IT . 
He Lens 


Vip e e | 
was of ſeveral kinds, and was 


drink. The Emperor 4 


ke He, 48 


k, 
Saler. — his. te wig ”- | 
egar alternately eve! 
ut Gin Tio vinegar was not 
ſort which we make uſe of for 2. 
lads and ſauces, but a ſmall wine 
called Feta or Sera. It is now 
much uſed in Ira and Spaiy in 
l Among the anient 
enpers made uſe of this li- 
for eir refreſhment. Hon | 
told; 55 that ſhe might come ant! 
er' bread in vinegar 15 
EY his people, Ruth li. | 
he Scripture forbids the Nos 
rites to uſe vinegar, or an fort of | 
. c that comes from the vine, 


ich is copably Ps ies 


See Faſcer. 
n Ps bat in 
proverbial ſenſe, to ſignify a ſu- 
pernatural of e 
what we As the Ancients 
imagined 3 many magical yir- 
tues reſided in a rod duely prepar- 
ed, ſo they have not failed to make 
it the inflruwent by which any ex- 
traordinary benefits were to 
ME to apts 2 


RY — 


—— — 


ren 15 


1 


4 25 0 be 


_entr; 
1990 be, ie le. This cuſtom 

ned at the burial of 
7 pero 01 diſtinction, and the a 


85 90 Une, Which were ba 
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10 
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"0 3. poſterity. 
| 0 of in the army as an iaſttument 


* 1 + 
to che ebbintet. 


By puts; into the 
427 55 bl, wich heh 


prone hor 


all — e in poetica! b 

y for "its oxtraort 47 — 

| to give 

rob A 155 means of 

* ſhe works her celebrated 
Aeles. "Probably the Poets, 

196 All theſe filtions, have taken the 


| Kit from the ro of Mer and 
_ Hard, Which t 


they made uſe of 
rorminy many wonderoy: 
115 e 


* 


; 105 With ſer pents, ſeems at ou 


have. ue rene tence Hy. Mes 
7 My "Heh was cſanged into 4 
ne. 
= conjurers of the preſent 
e 1 8 origin, and 


as a youn! 
e of N BY 
ien among *the" No- 
a3 a fealt iy honour of the 


Tra n-at funerals, when the 
1 nimals were Tiftribiited 


ceratio Was ſometimes performs o 
without, a feaſt. 
Virts, "rods or truncheons of 
es of the 
enturion's office ; each Centurion 
carried One of them in his Hand: 
Hence Vin [paſeere bgnifies to 
make application. for a Centurfo 
The Eocats alſo uſed” the 


apt LORE 
. 2s 8875 in all reſpects ra- 
F. ſuperi to "the Centurions: 
The. MSF the Yites is ſaid'to have 
dee Borrowed from Bacc gur, Who 
N hid 1 lerptre vf this kind in his 


xpedition, and recommended it 
The Vet Was made 


of corporal puniſhment. 


"The rod made ufe of by 


Vir were bort of ribinds 


unn 


de tin ſaſties Which the Remus 
women wore' about their 4 ; 
Virtæ or Mule were likewiſe a 
_ of white" fillets which were 
t'upoti the heads and horns of 
victims, before they were brought - 
to the Altar. Their colour was 


ra s N and t 
25 the moſt part — 
1 4 #4 * f 
The . wore their 
Vittæ double; to diftinguiſly them 
ſtom the vilgins who bound their 


hair with a fingle one. Prieſts and 


2 — wore Vitte' of olive or laure! 
ranches, The ſtatues of the gods, 
altars, the doors of temples,” and 
ſupplicants, as well as victims 
were adorned with Vitex. 
Uugmitrebs yas uſed; by the 
Romans, to' (ip the fa” on 
which the bos * the — 
— rolled: For a whole bo 
0 erally written in one — 
e, ind when finiſhe@ it 
925 coil 15 d up by means of a roller | 
applied ode end, 'as many large 


maps are amongſt us; hence 2 


umbhilicum ducere, ſignifies to fi 
0 two ends of the roller ſtand- 
out à little were cal led'Cornua, 
and were gerie ly tipt with filver 

gold, or otherwiſe "curiouſly 

adorned. ee Book. | 
'Untn9, in Gre, G bt and 
Meemap eden, was the boſs which 
juttied out.in the middle of the an- 
cient bucklers, on which was pla- 
ced another prominent part called 
EmouPaney. This was of ſervice 
in glancing off and repelling miſ- 
five, weapons, and alſo in bearing 
down the enemy. . Shields. © 
Uns * among (the. Greeks, 
Talat, were ſuch beate as not be- 
ing invited were ught to enter- 
tainments by.thoſe who had recetv- 
ed invitations... fb: the Greeks = 
and Romani, thoſe who were akked 


39, a VE a right to 5 


f 
7 
[ 


\ 


chem. Such of 


5 Finn, lr were pi Unbre, be- be. t 


cauſe they followed the principal” 
gueſts as ſhadows follow bodies. 
See Cana, Aceubatio, "Muſee, 

"Unci 4, , among "the Romans,” 
was the twelfth part of the 4, Li- 
bras ot any py, vo hence it 1. 
nifles an ounce, or an inch, or the 
twelfth part of an eſtate. See 4. 
_.'UncrTion, or anointing, was a 
eerewonz ufed among the Jeu 

by Way of confecrating, or ſetting” 


apart Ma e or t ing to par- 
des or uſes, It was Prin- 1 


tichl ar o 
cipally uſed in conſecrating Rings, 
Prieſts; and Prophets {ON 
. are "edlled ws Lord 4 2a. 
This ceremony was ſo conſtantly 
adhered to, that che term 1% Ain 
— uſed 788 8 3 ſi e N 
intment td a 
— y anointing 01 ind * 
cration of NG 'Kih e High- 
Prieſt, and het ſacred y 0 of the 
Houſe of God was 451. y Moſer, 
| Exod. 5 po Eb nd TH was 
wanting in e eco em 
dee Me fa. 1 
Vocgrogts, among the Ro. 
mans, were fervants, whole buſineſs 
it was to ar the gueſs, receive 
. thay, and af 1 every one 4 Place 
according to S dignity.” 
ane Dy Volumes, roperl) 
acute; a roll or book, ſo cle 
4 volvendo, becauſe the ancient 
books were rolls of bark or parch- 
ment. This manner laſted till 
e 8 time. The ſeveral meets 
jeces were glewed or 
to end, and written on! 
ook de, At t the | ttom a ffi 
was! | faſtene called” TR PS. 
round which 1773 rolled; and at 
the other end; was a jece of 
| ment, on which the title of ths 
book was Written 55 letters of geld. 
Attalusy hy King of Pergamus, is ſaid” 
to have had ſome bebte bound up 
in the. 7 15 form. Tue library) 


mY - _ — — 
£ = * by 
- 5 ” 
N * 
* 
. — 
1 : g 
L % ' 


vor, Keck 


0 
390,000, volumes,” gr, accordin 
to. Sabellicus,” 709,00 
Ubi, Writin Libraiy.. © 
Vorks, ot f Ages 9 | 
the Greeks and Romans in chboſh 
Magiſtrates, enacting Ines, gr he 
ing judgment, wers N 1 5 a 


time taken by word 915 mouth 


officers for that pu ſe/ 1 1 

the Romans Rogatores,, TW 1 
thod being found 15 e 
bebe mth by K tha (a 
thus audibly, expoſed thenſelver” 
to the diſpleaſure of A party.” The” 
Greeks made ofs fit" of Na. Heiß 


called xolpirau, or pany, ee | 


tiy Judor; 8 after theſe 
which were pellets of bes „ e 


we 
* aſe, and laſfly beans, du. 


frages wete piven,, Amon ok vi Ra- 


mani, by word of till the _ 
year of Rome 615, 9 8 ol | 
binian law. oth, 2. votes 


ballots thrown into an urn, 
625 the Papyrian law pled, whi 
repel the oe 2 ots e, 
ing laws; and Cafizs. the 77 
. * law, W Which g wired £ 


4 method to be obſerved" in 
matters Tok judgment. SER: . 


Magiſtrates Mould be gien 79 
: 


lots were little pieces © f or 
12 matter made. y 1 5 
ing Mogiltrates each 5 


Fo 15 as May ots As 


| won 8 ' e bat... 


with 
be $ > 


ephlice he 2 Jawa, 


e 7 5 1221 18 


be it a you a; other to 2 
; nify his An e dA. 19 


1g, 4 prefer the 77 law, and re- 
jest the new. n matters of. judg-_ 


N Me. each of the judges had three 
Ate. 


ballet te given, ong mark 


Prolemy, King of E 
6d,” lor, King ito 27 * 


. can didates, names... 
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. Le: i. e. Non = 


Cennet 1 n 
was-marked' N 
' ghet, i. e, The matter 55 not clearly 
: proved, 4 urt ber inveligation 
neceſſary. © T heie ballots Kay cal-.. 
ted bythe general” name 2 able. 


| ee "4 


Vow. a Pn 3 to „ed. 
Vow may be divided into two 
Einde: 1. Nowe, whereby. men 
be 8 abſtain from 

age otherwiſe lawful, as oj 
cular kinds of food, cloat „ OT _ 
_ ations, -2. Vows, whereby 2 
perſons or things were devot 
Dod. Of the firſt. ſort was the 
vom of the Rechabires never 46 
drink wine; nör to bbild loafes, 
nor to ſow any grain, to plant no. 
vineyards, ta have tio lands, and 
to dwell in tents” all their lives. 
I ce 2 3 was of 

inds, for they were perſons. 
conſecrated to God, and bound to 
ſeveral ſorts of abſtinence, If a 


man or woman, among the 


vowed themſelves to the Lo \ they 


were to adhere ſtrictly to his ſer- 


vice, according to the tenor of the 


vow, or to redeem themſelves. 


\Fora boy from a month old to five. 


- years they gave five Sbelelt, for a 


1 


girl three; from five to twenty a 
man gave twenty Shekels, a woman 


ten; from twenty to fixty a man 


gave fifty $he4els,, a woman thirty; 
of fixty years old or upward 
2 Sfreen Sbalelt; and a Woman 
The Shetels were of filver. 

If the perſon was poor; and could 


not procure theſe ſums, the Prieſt 


8 a ranſom according o his 
ties. The vows of children, 


without the conſent of parents, 


* - ©. 
oY 


' =” 2 4. 
TH 1 
| | 2 


and the vows of married women, 


The Greeks and : Romans were 
ſtrict ie of their vows ; and, 


* g 1 "KA * ” 4 Rel 


their appfobation; 1 
ſignified Uti Rogas, be it as you 
17 


without the conſent of their -huſ- 


bande, were of no validiti x. 
| UK, 2 78 


r 


on bad A 4 
Gitional y per he was ſaid to yy 


72 any 


reus voti, after 't 


for. 


. Pale, a among the Romans, | 
were certain” ſacrifices, offerings, 
abinax and prayers 55 pr nd the 
the 


perity of their Empero 
petpetuity-of the Emp 75 
were at firſt made « every five 
then every fifteen, and e 


twenty, and were accor rdingl iy - 
led Quinguennalia, Dece 42 5 
In many #4] me! 
ith Yot. X. Vert. 
Fs 4 Fat. Mult. for Yori. Decenna- 
libus, - Votis 'Vi icennalibus, Potis © 
Multis. Theſe vows are oftener $ 


Vicennalia.- 
als we meet 


found. upon the edges than upon 


the faces of medals, at leaſt under : 


the Weſtern Ein Piro. 


'VoriGes, amon 3 Anciens j 


were performed without any 
guidance 85 che ſun,” moon, 
and ſtars. 


chance, and knew not What cou 


the veſſel took. 


ficulties. See Ships. wks 
J. R. in 
Roman Comitite, was wrote upon 


people, by which th 


one of the Tablets deli iy ee to — : 


defire. See Comitia, Laws, 
ts, Votes, P/e phos. 
Ua nis n. 


f 


| 
RT hh 


condition was 
fulfilled, votil he had performed 
it. Vows, among the Ancients, 
were à ſort of barter with he gods, . 
wherejd they promiſed certain 
2 or offerings, for certain 
23 Fang they Petition- 


: . 
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When this aſfiſtance | 
failed them, they went on * 


They could not, 
therefore, ſail very far into the 
open ſea, remove very far from the 
E pet 1 to undertake 

n ages. The compaſs, in 
our . removed — dif- a 


paſſing: laws in . 
ns 


See Natall : : 
hy | 
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W 7 usr be 
Uni add DT hummine,). among ee among the A, 


the aut, was the name of an eſpecially the Rohan, ware yuſes 
-ornament in the High- Prieſt's ha- made of different materiale an 


1 


bit, which was conſulted as an applied to different purpoſes, 1" ET 
Orale. Some ſay the Urim and They wete made uſe of among Ge .. * 


Tbummim were the prom ſtones Greeks and Romans for drawingilots: © \. 
in the — breaſt- plate, out of, and for caſting their votes 
which known the will of intag in courts of judicature, j&5 1 
God. by caſting an extraordinary But the uſes they were moſt com- . | 
luſtre. Some again afſert that the; monly applied to were to — oo 
were the words Mani/efation and the aſhes and remains of the de 
Truth, written upon two. precious ceaſed, after they had been burnt 
ſtones or upon 3 plate of gold; upon the funeral pile, Uns _ * 
and Spencer believes . were _ gold, filyer, braſe, and ather mew. 
little golden figures, in the tals were; defigned- for Kings — 
perk al in a purſe, whic an- perſons of quality. Urns were 
wered with an articulate voice tho moſt commonly made of a mixture 
gueſtions of the High-Prieft. Va- of Gold wes of a bleih-greps + 
rious are the conjectures upon this blue, or red colour. They differ- 
ſubject, and Mo/es has no where ed from our earthen ware in chree 
we wag expreſſed r it was. particulars, firſt, llama tro; mi 
When 4, Drin and T bummins was glazing; ſecondly, they had more 
to be conſulted, the High-Prieſt ſand than clay in their compoi- 
ut on his robes, and going into tion; and, thirdly, they were nat 
the Holy Place, ſtood before the | baked in immediate contact with _ 
curtain that ſeparated the SarZum theftames of an open fire, but en- 
from the Sanctuary; then turning claſed in large earthen veſſels.'- 
his face directly towards the Art They were tall and narrow about” - 
and the Mercy Scat over it, upon the neck, with — 5 of men > ah 
which; the divine - preſence reſted, animals upon of 
poſed what he wanted to be uſed by W. rn vulgar were 
—— about; and directly be- of a larger ſort, 
: nd NO at — diſtance, with- nat e 
— the Holy Place, ſiood the per- 4 Cy bog 


ſon. Gy e command or entreaty , ay 
; and there 1nd wile DES 
with all A devotion eX- + ms contained epi 
799 Ohway ente anſwers... Accordipg 10 oth a ers had only __ de 8 
2 us, this Oracle ceaſed 8 - ps ons to whom uh 
2 before Chriſt, I others had the Da. — . 
words Urim and Thann b. Niis and-manychall on- 
Light and Perfrcies, dr the ly the name al he; potter, The 
ing and the Perfe# ; according to urns were ſometinies placed-under-+: - - 
8 Doc rise and Jaden; ſtones, with N n Na 2 
ccording to the Scptuagins, them; 4 Ry 
Declaration and Trath. See Ora- — 1 and 3 in 1 
cle and Pricf. * Foy we A r de > . 
Us A Wasn Roman liquid. mes: ee N n 


ſure, containing half the any "Mon 4, or 
and four times the be, 


A 
dane nere. | 


place where the Romans, — rg ng „ 
a eee . 


WR 


22 and ſomèetimes in 


common people were burnt 


Duel, Sil, e ˖ ine, 
Dronv. See mer! 


Ser Tull, eHera, Cant; c. * 


5 = the Remane, was a ſum 
3 inlty- Tor: living -batehelors 
: tongs: This tax upon batch- 
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Vetween® indes, States, 

| . — des of peopl e, referred 

ro: th&Yedficn of t eg 

43 Will the Fehr evt, wars were 
| ON 9 bas: Some were of 6bli- 

= 

1 js 25 e Lord, Rwere the 

= W 975 "the Anette and 

Ca 0 ad ag fee: and 
| ie! wet 8 85 ue in- 


Th inſälts '6fered to the 
g or tc main fein and deſend 
cher lle. In pft, all the Taws 
5 Ver Every Where, ſuppdſe that 
Nen might make War as 
t hem ves againſt -their 
39 * 4 War Wae re- 
ſolves” ide ps ple that 
were ca able of bearing tower were 
ſſem 


ther, 
bed eee exon, 


bl erifowrrathes place 
| " 2 for perſons” of quality. 
e Dae Mon. * 


orten, "nog" the K. 
8 wary Was a name +4; avg the 
werſt throw of the Ie was 


alſt called Can 1 'Conicula, ' 


the Romans, anſwers to the Aibr- 
xeon 16 u, or . Uxzorium, a- 0 


lots ſeems to have been frſt im- 
rcp in the year of 'Roms 350, / 


—— being ex rely: com- 


WAR 
of A. n 


* 


under the 


Camillus and"M.-Pofthumus. The 
method of levying it was this: At 


a Cenſus, or reyie of the le, 
each perſon was aſked, 234 


animi /ententia rg eb. 
Serum quarendorum cas e 
who had no wife, was 'hereu 


fined aſter a certain rate called 
Ls Uxorium. ' 
apon batchelors, among 


This tax: 


nian "Ayajus dun, and to the 
ebenen nd xpixoyapce Joy of the 


Spartans. See Children, 
L um, Ac. Bo e + 
n ah wa 


yp 0 
v4 7 #44 


a review. was he mats 5 3 by 
tribes and families, and-then they 
marched againſt the enemy. Be- 
fore thereign of King David there 
were no regular troops in 1/ acl, 
nor any magazines. Thoſe that 


went to war, carried their own - 


proviſion: along with them. The 
Hebrew Kings fought on foot, as 
well as the meaneſt foldier, horks 
not being uſed till the reign of 


| David. Phe officers of war a- 
mong the Hebrews were, the Gene- 


ral of the Army, the wre of 


the Tribes, Captains of Hundreds, 
Captains of es pen E 
of Fifties, and Capt ens. 


They Rad alfo- Cities — 


mifſaries that kept the muſter-roll 
of The 


troops. 
In the firſt. 


\ 


ages of 'Greeee, the 
wars among the neighbourin 
States, were were little 3 = 


FR. a<— » FE” 1 «.. — a n 


7; their wars became mare 


combinations to 
or alociations to — 8 _ 
But as the States began to flouriſn 
and gro- into real nence, 


and more ſyſtematical, * 
ner of declaring war among the 
Grecians, was to ſend an Herald, 
who bade the people hy .whom . 
they had been injured, to prepare 
for war. The Herald ſometimes, 
in token of defiance, hurled a 
towards them, The Arbenians 
atly let looſe a lamb into. 
their enemies territories, fignify- 
ing that what was then an babita- 
tion for men; ſhould be laid wWaſte, 
and deſolate, and become a paſ- 
ture for:ſheep ; Hence Apra po- 
Baxkew, ſignifies to enter into a 
ſtate of war. But war was ſeldom 
declared 8 conſulting the 
Prophetica ties, Soothſa 
Diviners, c. They — (og 
. crifices u the occaſion, made 
large 'vows, to be paid upon the 
ſucceſs of theenterprize, enriched 
the Oracles with preſents, and 
ſpared no expence, or labour, to 
engage Heaven on their ſide. 


Among the Romans, the Fecia- 


ler were always employed to make 
the declaration of war. When 
any neighbouring State had given 
the Senate reaſon to conclude there 
was à deſign of breaking with 

them, 'or * any violence offer- 
ed, or injuſtice done to the ſubjects 
of Rome; one of the Feciales, habi- 
ted in the dreſs of his order; with 


his ocher enfigns and habiliments, 


ſet forward for the enemy's coon- 
try. As foon as he reached the 
confines, he formally declared the 
cauſe of his arrival, calling all the 

30 witneſs, and 2 

33 vengeance on himſe 

a his- country, if his reaſons 
were not When he came to 
| N of the _— * 


he retutned % Roms ſatizhed;2 | 
they deflred time 40 conſider,) he 
ae them ten days, and re- 
neee receive. 
their anſwer; this in 3 


then made his report-to.the 


WAT ; 
made e ſamne declaration, 
ſome additional formalities, 
deſired ſatis faction. If the g's 


up the authors of the injury, or 
livered hoſtages by way of ſecuri 


was done three times. 
was done towards an 
tion in 


and declared 3 — 


war. He then went into the hor- 


ders of the enemy's country to per- 


form the laſt part of the cenemony, | 


which was to throw a ſpear into, 
or towards the hoſtile land, in to- 


ken of defiance, as a beginn of. RT 
hoſtilities, and as a —— 0 


war, pronouncing at the ſame 


time a ſolemn form of words to 
the ſame n woe Feciales, 


Kenna; See Lufration 


Pollution, Purification; - 
| "AER See Excubie, Vigi- | 


[Waredas.af 1 See 5 


lie 


Night. / 
Waren- and, in 1 


e in Latin 39 85 Was a 


word communicated hy the general 


to the — poems and bx 


them to the whole army, on 


mark of diſtinction, . Som 
friends from enemies. It bm 


monly contained ſome good omen, 


ſome general, from whom 


alſo | Felicitas, Libertas, 
Fortuna Caſaris, made uſe of with 
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chinty dan, het comme 
that the Roman; would endeavour 


the name of ſome deity, or ff | 
ſucceſs 
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2. 


ſequence; fer 


--of - | ' | 
| Yr the foldiers by 
frequently ' queſtioning one ano- 
_ bred confakon among them- 


. ſelves; and difoevered the word to 
the enemy. ere likewiſe 


the occaſion of 'miny 'miſchievous 


ftratagems, ane of Which we find 


ed by an Arcadian Captain 


Ain a war with Lacid anon; when 


engaging in the night; all the Te/- 
ſera he gave his ſoldiers was, 


% That they ſhoald forthwith kill 


all that demanded the word; by 
this * — — 

ed ew the Spartans, them- 
; —— being undiſcovered, 


word Was called Tefera 


man, probably decauſe Tales 


uſed to be delivered to the ſol- 
diers with ſome particular word or 
ſentence inſeribed upon them. See 


Tefſera. , 25 ns A F ts it iy . 
Wars. See Road.. 


| Watzr-CLOC KS. See | Cunh- 


WärTERS of 
Watefs of - Bitterneſs, were thoſe 


given to a woman ſuſ- 


2 
pected of adultery amongſt the 


Jews, in order to evince her in- 


nocence, of miraculoufly prove 


her guilt. For an account of the 


manner of proceeding. See Adul- 
ery. 8 | Wh- $5 7 ** 
F Wzarons. See Armour. 


\Wrppinc «Garments, among 


the Ancients as well as the Mo- 


derus, were. generally ſplendid, 


and ſometimes adorned with florid 
' embroidery. Any perſon coming 


to a wedding-feaſt, without a wed-. 


cding-garment,” or dreſs ſuitable to 
the occaſion, was looked upon as 
iMebted; and the neglect of his 


own-'perſon, was regarded as an 
Intended affront to the company. 

It was not unuſual for the maſter 
of the feaſt to offer garments to 


ſuch as came a conſiderable jour: 
ney, out of his own wardrobe, 


» 


eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
and 


therefore ſeture. The Watch- 
the R- 


ä Fealouſy, called alſo. 
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offer, was looked 
gument of want of decency and 


good- manners. Matth. xxii. 11, 


12. Wedding - garments were of- 
ten white, Rev. xix. 8, 9. 


Wars, derm, 
gin, to be of the ſame 
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See 


1 N 


as to their ori- 


with the world itſelf, and to os | 


finiſhed in 6x days; and God's 


having reſted on the ſeventh day, 


taken their riſe from the circum- 
' ſtance of the. creations .. being 


was the cauſe of obſerving a Sab- 


bath. The Hebrews had three 


ſorts * of weeks; 1. Weeks: of 


days, Which were reckon 
Sabbath to Sabbath. , 2. 


from 
ceks 


of years, which were "reckoned 


from one Sabbatical Year to ane- 
ther, and conſiſted of ſeven years. 
3. Weeks of ſeven-times ſeven 
ykars, which were reckoned from 
one Fabilee to another, They had 
at firſt no particular names for the 
days of the week, but called them 
the firſt, the ſecond day of the 


week, &c. as is evident from ſeve- 
ral paſſages of the New Tefament. 


The firſt day of the week, was by 
the firſt | Chriftians called the 
Lord's Day, becauſe on that day 
our bleſſed Lord aroſe from the 


1. 10. 
Menth, Year,” Sabbath, 


of whoſe weight is known, to be put 


in the balance againſt other things 


Jeaus had not the uſe of coĩned 
money, Which was of a certain 
determinate weight, they there- 
fore weighed all the gold and 
filver Which they uſed in trade: 
So that the Shekel, the half Shekel, 


= 


the Talent, are not only * 
gold 


nations of certain ſums of 


weights. Their weights were 


generally of ſtone. The Shekel of 
the Sanctuary is ſuppoſed to have 


1. 


Walgur, any thing made uſe. 


ges Day, | 


and ſilver, but alſo of certain, 
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as 2 — and * they 
reckoned their-Donarizs equal to 
the Attic Drachm, this will make 
che Attic weights one-eighth hea- 
7 2 than the n Raman 

ights. 

e Greci ant divided their Obo- 
Jus into Chalci and j: Some, 
as Dioderus and Suidas, divided 
the Obolus into fix Chalci, and 
every Calchus into ſeven . 
Others divided the Obolus into 
eight” Chalci, and every Chalcus 
_ Intoftight ela or Minura, 
MWaivows, among the Hebrews, 
who bad: go children by their de- 
ceaſed! buſbands, might claim in 


matfiage their huſband” brothers, 
in order tb raiſe'up child 
berit their goods, and n ; 


heir names and [famihes, - The 
law that appoints. theſe nts = 
is * Deut. %xv. 5, 6 
Sec. But this cuſtom prevailed: be- 
| fore the Law, Gen. xxxpiii. 6, 2 
8, 9. The Law, as appears fro 
the gaſe of Ruth, wh PF ied 
| Boas, was notcontined to brothers 
in law only, but extended to more 
diſtant relations of the fame Hine. 


Widowhood, as well as barren- 
neſt, was a kind of ſhame and re- 


7 n Marl. Widows of 


ings were ro continue in their, 
widowhood. * High-Prieſts were 


not allowed to marry Widows. 
God frequently requires us to re- 
heve the Widew and the — — 
Widows had gerkain employments 


in the church, ag to viſit ſick wo- 


men, aſſiſt them at the time of 
baptiſm, and do ſeveral things at 


the order of the Riſhop, which de- 
cency would Hot allow him to do 


of himſelf : Byt none were choſen 


for theſe offices unleſs they were 
fixty years old, and of good cha- 


rafter. Widows in the firſt; — 


- * 
Wa 5 


\ 


Ley. N Nos: 06A ? * 
faithful. 


ren to in- 


Wire. See ie. 


Wirts, ſolemn e 


acts or inftruments, hereby men 

bi gaify their inclinations ag to the 
dipotal of their eſtates after their 

deceaſe.: Some a States per- 


mitted men todiſpoſe of thee 5 


perty as they | thought fit, ers 
wholly:deprived the "of that pri- 


vilege.  Solou's ] ave ever 
man Sia liberty 242 by 


fortune on whom he Dleaſes - 
teeming friendſhip 2 con- 


nection than kindred, and affec- 
tion than neceſſity. He required 
however the following condition: 
on all perſons who —.— wills; 
7. That m muſt be citizens of 
Hthens. hat they muſt be of 
the age of 20; for before-that/age 
they were not allowed to diſpoſe 


of more than a Madimn of barley 


by will. 3. They muſt not be 
adopted; for the fortunes of a- 
dopted' petſons, who died without 


Hue, returned to the relations of 
thoſe who adopted them, 4. That 
they ſhould have no apc _—_ ; 
for then their eſtates belonged to 
them. If they had 4 — on- 
1y, the perſons. to whom the inhe- 
ritance was 
obliged to marry them. 5. That 


bequeathed, were 


they ſhould be in their right minds. 
6. That they ſhould not be under 
Haphiſoament or other conſtraint. 
7. That ſhould not be indu- 
cedto itby the charms and inſinua- 
tions of a wife. Wills were figned 


and ſealed before ſeveral witneſſes, 
then put into the bands of Troftees. 
They began their wills with a with 


for health and long life, adding, 
that" if it happened otherwiſe, 
theirwill was as followed. 
Among the Romans, the winder 
the "Twelve Tables firſt authorized 


- farivad to r r 4 
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WIN 

Gſpoſe of their eſfecte; conſe- 
ntly children, as being under 
Th Father's eontroul and autho- 
rity, were not — Ove the 1 
vilege of diſpoſing of any ww 

e eee — wil 
Soldiers however were excopted, 
and had che power of diſpoſing by 
Will their Bona caſtrenſis auf qua 
. 0. Nath ge furor 
for over — the father had 
wer. Slaves could not make 
wille even with the conſent of 
their maſters. Perſons condemned 
to death, or to the gallies, could 
not make wills, —.— they were 
ſlaves by way of puniſnment ; and 
the wille Which they made before, 
_ not valid. The power of 

Wills did not extend to 

— who were condemned to 


propos exile, or to ee 
or the former bad loſt; and the 


latter bad never obtained, the 
right of citizens. Boy 


were of the age of fourteen; and 
girls till they were of the age 
of twelve. The wills of hoſtages 
were invalid, unleſs they were 
made before their captivity. © Sol- 
diers had the right of making 
Nuncupati we wills, that is, they 
could make their wills by word of 
mouth, in the preſence and hear- 


ing of their comrades. Theſe 


Is were as valid as any other, 
without any other ceremony; and 
indeed the tual dangers to 
which the life of a ſoldier was ex- 
poſed, made this kind of military 
teſtament' in ſome degree neceſlary. 

Win pows. It is not known what 
the Ancients made uſe of in their 
windows to let in the light, and 


— the injuries of the wea- 


her. It was perhaps linen —— 
| — — fm ilar" to it. 

certain, — tho? they had Ak- 
ing veſſels of glaſs, they never 
made 'ule of glaſs for” windows. 


s Were inca- 
pable of making a will till they 


WIN | 


a tranſparent ſtone cut ran ef 
of a different fk. 
ſtanee applied to this” uſe, itt 


does not ſay clearly ber 0 
He ſa — ahad the Bi 
Calls 


OR 
ered the windows to * 


account of the wind; he addi thut 
thoſe windows, which ereloded de 


wind and let in the A 
were clear as rock-eryſtal 
ſubſtance 
ſtone whi 
mon in Spain; 


ſame time as tranſparent g laſs. 


We do not know whether it Naa bo 


brittle or not, but the deſcription 

ſhews it to be a kind of Talk,” 
Wins is ſuppoſed to have been 

firſt uſed by Noah after the Deluge; 


but different nations aſeribe the 


invention to different per 


eus. 


Thus the Fexos aſeribe it to Nob, 


as mentioned before, the E 


ans to Offris, the Greeks to Tac FR 
'Fewiſh Prieſts were forbidden tb 


chus, the Latin: to Satin. 


drink 1 85 during their miniſtra- 
tion in the Tabernacle, or at the 
altar. 
the Nazarites ; and the Reeba- 
bites voluntarily abſtained from 
this liquor. Scarcely any ſacri- 
fices were made either among 


Jeæus or Hearben: without libations . 


of pare; unmixed wine. Wine, 
mixed with certain narcotic drops, 


was uſually: given to condemned 
perſons, at the time of execution; uk 


to . them and extinguiſh the 

ſenſe o 

ary, not only among the Jezvs, but 
among the Greeks and Romans alſo; 

ſach a mixture is (| 


ons in * A 


was Rn * 
obs Ply ſays, — S 
and would av 4 i) 

to — oy ſlate, being at the 


It was /alſoi forbidden to 


pain. This was * 


9 7 2 to bars | 

n given to Jet C 2 4 | 
the croſs, Mark xv. ot p 
Ancients in general drank their 
33 water; nn : 
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it was eſteemed... To know its 


age, they marked the .Conſuls 
1 yeſſels. They 
ſerved it ſometimes an hundred 


Fears and upwards, for which pur- 
paoſe they kept it, not in vaults as 
where it might imbibe the ſmoke, 


and early receive the mellowneſs 


- and other marks of 00> The 
vintage was a time of dive 
and thoſe employed in it, claim- 

. ed the privilege of jeering all paſ- 
ſengers with impunity. | 
In the Scriptures we meet with 

the wine of He/bon and the wine 


of Lebanon, In Latin authors we 


read of Vinum Albanum, Amineum, . 
Auitianum, Ariaſium, Cæcubum, 
| Calenum, Chinm, Caidium, Faler- « & 


aun, Leſbium, Methymngum, Ma- 


mertinum, Mareoticum, Maroneum, 


Opimianum, Setinum, Maſficum, 


 Shafrum, &c. 


„Wine, wich a little blood, bo- 
ney, milk, and water, was offered 
to the Manet of the dead, by the 


8 (Greeks and "Ramans. 9 


Wirges, tbe ſuppoſed 


, b 
1 


dy witches, which. are ridiculous, = 
and in the natuſe of things im- 


rent - 


om, 


rſion, 


me of ſorcery. committed, 


their transformation into 
animals; their feeling , in their 
own, all the hurts received in other 
bodies; their raiſing tempeſts by 
muttering nonſenſical ſpells; their 
being attended and ſucked by fa- 
miliar ſpirits. - 2. It is improba- 
ble that the Devil, or any wiſe 
and powerful ſpirit, ſhould. ba at 
the beck of a poor bag, and have 
ſo little to do as to attend the er- 


rands of a filly old woman. 3. 


The belief of witcheraft implies a 
charge againſt providenee,, for ex- 


þ ya ny nds innocent per- 


$ to the fury and malice of re- 


vengeful and wicked fiends, 4. 


If wicked ſpirits can hurt us by 


the direction and at the requeſt of 


a witch, they muſt have equal 


| e of doing injury without in · 


igation or compact; it is there - 


- fore. wonderful that we are not 
conſtantly annoyed by them. 5. 
If there be ſuch an | intercourſe 


between Evil Spirits and wicked 
perſons - as. witchcraft 


why is there not an equal correſ- 
pondence between C Angel- 
and the virtuous, ſufficient to pre- 
vent the influences of witches, 6. 
The belief of witches and their 
55 | wonder- 


i 


uppoſes; 


MN * F 


| our faith, and. 5 the world 


were. not — kind.. 7. 


| 7. The 
Goſpel is ſilent as to the exiſtence 


of witches. 8. The ſtory of the 
Witch of Be umd other paſſa- 


ges of the Old Teſtament, afford 


no arguments for the reality 
of witchcraft, they only intimate 


ö EEE * — 


tres, Charm, Lee ele. f 
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an inclination to dwell; 
and expand them, art 


of being eee 5 p 
tion of the-non-exiſtence of witch- f | 


craft and witches. See. . 
Divination, Sercery; Lean, Pl. 


appoints that two or three avit- 


that there were ers to this of; 
art. 9. The ns that have 1 
| been accuſed of witchcraft, were 


nerally old women, 
by poverty and diſtreſo, into. diſ- 


content and melancholy; and the 


effects of melancholy upon the 
imagination, will eaſily account 
for ſuch extrava 
been aſeribed to ſorcery. 10. The 


| perſons ſup 


ces as have 


poſed to have been be- j 


6, 7. When any one was con- 
demned to die, the witneſſes he- 
ee. endende 
party was to be ſtoned, — | 
7. P The law condemned a kalle 
witneſs to the ſame 
niſhment that he would have. 


witched, were for the moſt part 16— 


& children, or people very weak, 


liable to be im Ned upon, and 
t to receive ſtrong im 
from the moſt trifling 
The frequent detection of impoſ- 
tors in this kind, afford a ſtrong 
- preſumption, chat all ſuch rela- 
tions are and idle tales 
12. It cannot be ſup 
witches have always 
ſented as exceedingly —.— 
and wicked, that the -Dev:/ 
ſhould enter into a ſolemn com 
for ſouls which were ſecurely his 
before. 13. The pretenſions to 
witchcraft have been gradually 
leſs frequent, ſince the belief of 
witchcraft” has loſt ground in the 
World. 14. The belief of witch- 
craft ĩs moſt prevalent in the moſt 
6 yg and ſuperſtitious coun- 
The reformation, and 


a a ſpirit of, philoſophy and 2 en- 


quiry, have broke x 4 m 8 
Which knavery and — 


* n in — 


11. 


== 


. of two. ſorts; 4 Such as had 


been eye · witneſſes of the fact, and 
ſuch as teſtified what they had 
heard from another perſon, who 


- had been an eye-witneſs: The 
2 evidence of the former was called 


of the latter vice. 
'The — [never admitted ex- 
cept the eye-witneſs was dead, or 


in à foreign country, or detained - 


by | ſome unavoidable accident. 


pact Witneſſes delivered their teſlimo- 
ny written on Table, ta 


their receding from what had 


Thoſe who eame into court 


with an intention to give vi- 


dence, had Tablets of a different 


kind, from thoſe who were caſual- 


ly ealled u The latter were 
of wax, that the matter of the 
evidence might be altered as oc- 
caſion required, or further recol. 
— - Witneſſes were 
3 


— 


and to make the bo 
detection of falſe witneſſes more 


* 4 


355 2 which Was — 
ae e ber e, and de. 


None were ad- 
evideuvpber men 


— 20 Sana 


nel in che admifion of: witneſſes 
than the, Grat. Proper ſtreſa 


was laid upon every minute eir- 


5 2 


dieliraey or particular reſpect. The 


Were 


euntitaticeof the witneſſes. 


their condition. 


—— of good or bad cha- 


tucter, a friend or an enemy to 
either of the parties, a. relation or 


uuconhected, and whether pro- 
miſes, threats or bribes, had in- 
| duced him to che. The uſual 
ſorm of examining witneſſes was, 
% Nur de te, arbitrerifar ?*” The 
examination of witneſſes was re- 
as the moſt diſſicult and 


ſt material part of the conduct 


* Such perſons as could 


not attend to give evidence, were 


ſometimes alowed 20 e their 


de Falſe witneſſes were, 
by the — 2 the Tavelve Tables, 
to b thrown from the Tarpeian 


Noa. Thee hen ans alſohad their 


- action of « 
Wiss; among . hem 
ndt to have been treated with much 


huſbands, on the contrary, 
generally ſurly, and fond of ex- 


erting their authority in atyranni- 


cal and barbarous manner; and 


our Saviour informs us, that Mofes ee 38 
; or bu in. | 
tion of females was'confingd to do- 


allowed them to divorce their 
wiven, betauſe of the hardneſs of 


their hearts and the cruelty of 


 _ theiy tempers; better indeed is a 


ou, than à continual per- 


ſeparati 
ſecution. Sec Divorce. 


Wives and concubines, amody 
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5 — more — that 


_ traumdinaty circumſtances attend- 
were to be freemen, and > ac 
ified. by the con 


; Contubine./ 


i were uſed agrecably ta that üm- 


- ments: 


the Greeks, ſeem not to have denn 


5 

* ih. ad 8 |]. by 3, 

we 1 ee os — 9 
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former bronght a portion, _ 
latter did not. Pires m1 
upon juſt oecaſions, divoree their 
huſbands, upon making an appeal 
to the Arbus, and preſenting 
the bilb of 'their grievances with 
thein on hands. The moſt en- 


inge the matrimonial connection 
were theſe: That heirefles, in 
caſes of impotency, in their huſ- 
bands, might make .uſe of the 
huſbands? neareſt relations; and 
that the trafficof lending and bor- 


rowing wives was not uncommon: 


Focrates lent his wife to Alcibiades. 


This was ſametimes practiſed a- 
mong the Romans. See Sorraau- 


ing, Marriage, 1 


Worr. | — Ned hag 3 
Wolnxs in the primitive ages, 


icity of manders which perva- 
ed all nations: They drew wa- 
ter; ſheep, fed co.] and 

hobſes; Robecea carried a piteber, 


and drew water; tho' ſhe was Abra- | 


Bam niece; Rachel, the daugh- 
ter of Labam, kept her father's 
flocks ; Zipporab and her: Siſters, 
had tho care of their father Jahr: 
ſheep; Audrumache, the wife of 
Hetdov, mingled wine with the 
r of her huſband?s horſes. 
moſt common employ- 
- the» Grecian and Raman 
women were; ſpinni "gp" weaving, 
em broidery, and all ſorts of nee · 
dlework z moſt of the honſes had 
artments for them to purſue this 
The tdoca- 


nieſtie +cxconomy.- within dobrs, = 
aud the kinds of work above enu- 


merated. Their chambers were 
at che top of the building, and 
they were much conſined at home. 


* of the n | 


1 
. 


bolts. New- married women were 
8 at homey but 
when they became mothers A wy 
were more at liberty. 
much.abroad; however, — 


cd. pon as very indecent. All 


— 


women when they went from home 


wore veils, which were never taken 
off till they returned to their own 
doors. Such were the- reſtraints 
under which women were kept at 

Athens: and _——_—_— but the fa- 
ſhion was widely different among 
the-Lacedemonians ; Their "virgins 
went abroad ——— in order 
to get huſbands; and the married 


women wore veils; to ſhew that 


they had no ambition ta draw the 
admiration: of any but their huſ- 
bands. The Romans alſo differed” 
from the Greeks, in treating their 


women with more liberality ; for 
the Raman women were allowed to 


be preſent at public entertain- 


ments, to converſe with the gueſts, 
and to occupy the beſt rooms in the 


houſe; whereas the Grecian ladies 


. ſeldom appeared in company, and 


were confined in the remoteſt 


rooms. Athenian women were not 


allowed to ſtudy phyſic, or practice 
midwiſery; but this law at laſt 
was repealed. The marriageable 
age of women 1s not clearly aſcer- 


_ tained, either among the Greeks or 


Romans. Both the Greek and Ro- 
man ladies paid much attention to 
the preſervation and improvement 
of their beauty ; for theſe purpoſes 
they made uſe of paints and maſks 
of paſte. They had ſometimes 
falſe teeth, and employed much 


time at their toilets ; but this was 


looked upon as an act of religion, m 


in which they ſacrificed to Venus 


and the Graces, Pearls and pre- 
cious ſtones. were ſometimes worn 


. teiſted their hair in chains 0 "— 
Rich head-dreſſes were ſought | 


To gad 


AR 


ter, and their locks were powder 
ed with gold · duſt. A reſ 


and delicacy were uſed by the & 
in pr Sefdbe le 
eee 


wives in ſight of their daughtets :; 


and tho' relations were ſy to. 


kiſs their female kindred on. the 


mouth, it. was done in order to 
know whether they ſmelt of wine, 
becauſe wine was, _ a law of 
mulus, prohibited to women. The. 


reſpect and deference to the. 
. e in every LL en- 


creaſed, as the le emer 
from barbariſm. —_ — 
Nes, Hair, Head. . 


5 the laws ref ing women 
under the Jewifs diſpenſation, ſee; 


Levit. xii. 2, 3, xv. 1 


Numb, v. 14, 15. Dent 
Worsulr, among the 2 
conſiſted of three 
1 and h (3% an = 
rayer, Sacrifice,  Luftration, Pu- 
rification,, . Adoration. 
" WansTLING was one of the 
exerciſes performed at the public 
games of Greece and the Circen/iax 


3 | 


ſhews of the Romans. It was the 

oldeſt of all the exerciſes, and was 

1. among the Greeks in the 
by two naked men, a- 


— with oil, and rubbed over 


with duſt, who intertwined their 
arms, and endeavoured to bring 
each other to the ground. Theſeus 
is ſaid to have improved this exer- 
ciſe into an art, he in early ti 
_ combatants availed themſelves 
_ their fize and ſtrength. 
He who threw his antagoniſt thrics 
was the victor z hence h. and. . 


by the Roman ladies upon their wreſtling. The vanquiſhed com- 
egy and feet ;- and ently batant made a public acknowledg- 
— at their ears, and oy of his p 


2 1 
Concubine, Harker, Divorce, Mid: . 


andpatay fignify to conquer in 


* 


Res. 


= - 
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* 


* 
* K * 
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nod by doing wp his: finger. 


boos generally 
tended rolling on the ground: the writer and the perſon to whom 


de Machfrvien dt and-exhibited a mock-ſight, see 


XAN "WEN ©. 


-  virote-in Mort hand, called Ma, 
of mat co when they took ante 
ran and ajanuvoran in the See Note. n 939% 40 
er they wreſtfed on their feet In waiting: enn, the: — 

in the latter they con- began with the name of 


this Was alſo called 1 . —— — roo 
See e Olympic ifcen-" wrote to a perſon 
VA ul, ke rank, as Conſul or Emperor; the 
"WzirixnG is ſaid $0 Rare been — er name ſtood 
the invention of Cadmutr. Vari- firſt; and Conſolsor Emperore al- 
ous materials hate been made üſe ways placed their on names dhe 
of by mankind to write their ſen - fore thoſe of the: perſons: wh“ 
timents upon, as ſtones, bricks, they addteſſed. Before the | 
plates of lead, the leaves of herbs" of Raue by the Gals," | 
agd trees, and their rinds or barks; : bet- was almoft' unknown. The 
atfo tables df wood, wax, ivory, g uſed by the ſirſt Raman 
roll of linen. At ſength the Pa- were the ſame as thoſe of the. 
Nr was found out, then parch- cient Gram The Fewe, and o. 
ment, then 3 Fn and ther Orieurali, wrote from 
laſtly linen paper. e Remus to left; the: Grade wrote in dhe 
wrote firſt opon tablets made of way called Burpopnder, or ds the: 
bark, kut very thin and covered huſpandmen turned they onen in 
wick War, upon which they mark. plougbing, the firſt line ramning 
ed the letters with a S:ylus, or from leſt to right and? the next 


iron-bodkf. The reed from Nr 40 loft, "ag in 2 | 


ufed yore y "Aeon — wordy+*: moor d yveur3o 03Þ 2: 
louts, upon which they wrote, in a 0 
letters of gold or leer, with" pets * 9 8 ATE *. mn 
made of reeds. © Then the Phys 08 MU gras 
ras or Biblas was introduced, and But: the: Romans; and other Euro- 
= linen cloth was uſed, of which Peant, wrote from left, to right as 
— * — books,” in the form of e now do. See "Books, Kolame,” 


called Volumina; hence the Cn: „ N eee 2 * 
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' tival; obſerved in the month  LZaftration, das 


called Nan bus, at which the whole XENELASTA oy a law, ben ; 

royal family with the army were the Spartart, by which ſtrangers 
*  pirified;; after this luſtration the were excluded from their ſociety, 

army was drawn up in 3 R 


3 


1 


. os” Sod at. Rd TS 


- 
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Xx Y.N 


imitate the Spartan manners, but 


leſt the Spartans ſhould be con- 
taminated by foreign vices, It 
was a barrier ſet up againſt con- 
tagion; but was hot ſo ſtrict as to 
exclude deſerving men, or any ta- 
lent worthy of being receiv 
-X8aN1&s: among the Greeks ans 
Romans, were pre 
- ſtrangers to ſuch; perſo 
treated them with. kindneſs and 
hoſpitality. Aenia was alſo a 
name given to the giſts and pre- 
ſents; made to the governors. of 
provinces by the inhabitants of 


— It is alſo uſed as ſynony- 


maus with = See Sure, 
Strangers; Teffera. | 1 , 

23 — amo! ns 
Romans, was ah officer, whoſe du- 
ty it was to provide Embaſſadors 
wich all kinds of nocelſarics at the- 


public expence. 


XIESTA, an Athenian wade, de 
capacity, anſwering to the Roman. 


Sextarius. See Seatarius. 

XTIocor IA, among the Greeks, 
Was a ſort of puniſhment inflicted 
with a cudgel. See Auaniſia, 
Puſtigatio, Puniſhment. 

\XxL08, à ſpecies. of puniſhe 
ment in uſe among the Greeks, 
which anſwered to our putting of- 
fenders in the ſocks.) en. 
ment. 

\Xynoncia, was an debenian. 
feſtival, - obſerved. in memory of 
T heſeus's uniting all the petty com- 


' ; 
* 5 4 
; gh 
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 monwealth, whoſt sti b e e 
ever after to be held at Athens in 


the Prytancum. 


eee 3 in We 3 


3 nnaſium, Who preſided 
over — 

the Gymnafrarch? His buſi 
was to ſuperintend the Aablęa 
their exerciſes in the two 


R Xreriet, a name given-to the 
Athlete, becauſe they - 
their exerciſes in the 


1. 


was a portico covered at the 

and deũgned for the exerciſe of 
wreſtlers, when. the weather did 
not permit them to contend in the 


open air. The Xy/fus made a ne - 
ceſſary part of a Gymnaſium. : 25 


Hi, ſometimes called 
5, were walks open at yy 


creation in the heat of fumnier 


and the milder Kone the wil: 
ee he: Db 5 
was an alley or double row of 
trees, Uke an arbour at 
the top, and forming a ſhade-to 
walk under. It is uſed alſo for a 
terrace or open walk, raiſed above 
the common ſurface of the ground, 


and ornamented like our old fa- - 


ſhioned Parterres. We meet with 


Mita as well as Xyfti in the plural 
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(y/tus, as lieutenant to 


dee Afar, 8 — — 
55 
fiarch,' 


formed 
3 1 
999 — Es the Gre, 


deſigned for exerciſes; or for re- 
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„ey de Rae, way 


5 bat of Virtue and Vice. The 
| broad line at the bottom of the 
„ letter, repreſents the innocency 
and 2 icity of infancy and-ear- 

* The place where it is 

Jed ivo two parts ſhews us 

e years of diſcretion, when we 

215 the fide of wiſdom or of folly, 

and can diſcriminate what is right 

; from hat is wrong. The narrow 
3h line on the — exhibits to the 
fancy the Kraft path that leads to 


=_ happineſs,” and the difficulties: 
1 ö which attend a courſe of virtue. 


The broad line on the left repre- 


= ſents the broad way that leads to 


deſtruction, and the ſeducin blans 

| 2 diſhments of vice. Could any 
_ thing have been added to intimate 
the conſequences which attend a 
virtuous and a vicious conduct, the 

| emblem had been perfect. Por- 
= us alludes to this emblematical 
3 repreſentation of virtue and vice, 
3 Sar. iii. 56. and Sat. v. 33. 
| | Vin, a ſyſtem or cycle of 
s, uſually twelve, ſo con- 

Kituted and proportioned as to in- 
clade the four ſeaſons. The year 

Has puzzled all nations, and was 
ö never accurately ſettled till the 


1 K 


preſent century. The year, as 
regulated by the Sun, is called So- 
lar; and, as regulated by the 
Moon, is called Lunar. The Solar 
year is the interval of time in 


7A hd 


| courſe thro* the Zodjac,' and con- 
tains 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 
minutes. The Lundy year con- 
3 ſiſted of 12 Dover" months," oe 
Month. e 
Beſides the . and e 


— 


made the embfem or Gyms | 


Which the Sun finiſhes his apparent 


: h = "Tal as * = 8 T . * 
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years, we bg; * the Civil 


year, whieh different nations a- 
dopted without regard to afrone- 
micul accuracy, to render the com- 
putation of time in the ernte 
affairs of life more eaſy. EO: 

The Few year conſiſted of 12 
months, unfeſs it hap 


intercalary, for then it had 13. 

Fhe ancient Hebros uſed to re- 
gulate their months by the courſe 
of the Sun, and each of them had 
30 days; but, after their deliver 
ance out of Egypt, they 

the Lunar — "0 containing al- 
ternately 29 and 30 days, in all 
354 days. This was made to 
agree with the Solar year by ad- 


ding eleven — var twelve 


days at the end of the year, 


an Eoboliforic month. They 4 


at Ecclefpaftical as well as a Civil 
year 4 the firſt — in the month 
of Ni/an or 446, which anſwers 
to part of our March and April, 
becauſe about this time the 7 aol. 


ites came out of Egypt. By this 
they reckoned their feaſts. The 


ſecond began in the month Ti, 
about the middle of our September, 


becauſe they fancied: the world to 
have been created about this time. 
All contratts were dated, and the 


Jubiltes reckoned according to this 
year. The time of New Moon was 
formerly diſcovered by its Pha/ir, 


or firlt appearance, but 4 eme 


cal calculation is now made uſe of. 
Neither Jewoiſb nor Chriftian wri- 
ters have given a » Nc Rory ac- 
count of their Selar and Lunar 
years, and their method of i * 


calating. 
The Roman year was y PLAN 
which, as ſettled by Romulus, 72 


pened to be 


* 
1 n 
5 1 — 
— 1 e F ac ts. 


. 1 — wy 


* * 


conind_ 31, And the pw wg fix: 
in — 304 days; which 

2778 4 o days ſhort of the true. Lunar 
= and 61 of the Solar. The made 
beginning of the year, according 


to chis conſtitution of it, muſt net Solar 


ceſſarily be very va and varia · 
dle; to remove this inconveni- 
ence, Romulus required ſo many 


days to be added to che year, 46 


ſhould bring the ſtate of the hea- 
vens to a correſpondence with the 
firſt month. Theſe additional days 
were not incorporated with any 
months,-:or called; by any particu- 
lar name. Romulus's year began 
about the Yernal Equinox, The 
firſt month . a fol- 
lowed Apri Y, Junts uinti- 
lit, Sextilis, September, Oober, 
November, December: So that the 
Numeral months were named ac- 
cording to their order in the Series. 
Numa Pampilius, to correct and re- 
form the year, made two new 
2 January and February, 
f the days Sick 

| fuſedly added to theyear of Romu- 
lus. Numg's year then conſiſted 
of 12 months, of which ſeven had 
29 days, and the reſt. 31, exce 

February, which had only 28, in 
all 35 5 days; which ſum exceeds 
2 unar, but * 0 of the 
Solar year ten days. ear, 
therefore, according to CO 1 
ſtitution, muſt. be. vague and un- 
fixed as to the time of its com- 
mencement. Numa, however, de- 


firous of fixing it to.the winter Sol- 


fice, ordered 22 days to be inter- 
calated every ſecond year, 23 eve- 

ry fourth year, 22 every fixth, and 
| % every eighth ; and theſe inter- 


calations to be made i in February. 


But this rule failing of its object, 
it 5 thought proper to add only 


ays every eighth year, inſtead 


= 23. The care of the whole was 
— to the Pontifex Maxi- 


each, in all 360 days. 
uſed to be con- 


ignorance, 
confuſion. Such was the ſtate of 


year, 
of — days, but every four 


year, .call | ed Bifextile,. containg _ 


The true quantity -of the 
= 

8 6 
true Solar. 


„ W 
year by 11 — 


which in 131 years amount to g . 


whole day. Thus food che year, 


till the r ol it made he ; 
Tape. I ; 
he Aiman 3 0 
But it was long ore any | 
was adopted for making the 125 


and Lunar l cort 
with. each other. 


ving that the . ms HOI | 


never exceeded 30 days, aſſigned 
to the year 12 months of 7K. days 

is fall. 
ing ſhort of the Solar. year, he in- 
tercalated 30 days at the end, of 
every two years, w 


exceeded 
the true number by no leſs, than 


20 in the ſpace of two years. Se- 
low having obſerved that the Moon. 
er her courſe in 2 * and 


go bats 3 


Hlternazol of 8 
ich make 1 47 5 354. . Ir 


ort of the Solar. year $498 
and ſomething more. o recon» 


this difference, THlpadhnpys or 


a Cycle of four years was invented, 

after the firſt two years of which 

they intercalated. a month of 22 

days, and after 2 other two . 

a month of 23 * s was added, the 
ay 


fraction of a day having amounted 


to a whole day in the Dace of four "0 
years. Bat the Tilpadngis, which: 
added 45 days in four years, end- 


ing in the midſt of a Lunar month, 


the eve, or Cyele of — 
n * 


a 

— e 
ings run — | 

pg year till Faline. Ca 
areform 


ation. The year ps. 
reformed by Julius Caſer, i. 


therefore, is Sy 
TOR 1 exceeds. the 2 
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Pease was adopted zu its ſtead; vided” the year in to four equal 5 
1 _ bywhielithree Lana months were parts,” ow the Swy's entrance into 
> _ 4dded/at' different times. Thus the four eardi nal points, allowing 
IM the Cn ſtood till the days of 91 days to each quarter. See 
Mete, who having obſerved that Month, Dy, Hours 1 1 
the motioos of the Sig and M,“Hx |! Year , Jubilee, among the 
mort of one another by fome Jews, was celebrated at the end 
- Kobrs, which diſagreement, tho“ of ſeven times ſeven, or 49 years, 

_ #&t fest almoſt imperceptible, he that is, every Foth year. It be- 
foreſaw would in the courſe of ages gan on the roth day of the month 
quite invert the ſeaſons, invented 7% i, anſwering to our September, 
a Oytle of 19 years, called} em- and was proclaimed throughout 

 aidixtecnpes,' at the coneluſion of the country by the ſound of a ram's 
Which the der and bon returned horn or trumpet. There is no 
nearly to the fame place of the mention of Jubilees but while the 
| Keavensin which they had been at Twwelve; Tribes were in poſſeſſion 
the beginning of it. In this Cycle of the Land g Canaan. The Tal- 
there Was an Funbolfſinie, or inter- mudifts ſay they ceaſed when the 
calaty month, every zd, 5th, 8th, Tribes e, Gad, Reuben, and the 
rthz 14th, 16th, and 19th year. Half Tribe of Manaſſab were car- 
fterwards Calippzy, having found ried into captivity. They are not 
that in the courſe of this Cycle the at all mentioned under the ſecond 
Mon outwent the dm about ſeven temple, tho' the Sabbatical: Tears 
Hours; contrived 4 Cyelt of 76 continued ſtill to be obſerved. 
years,” containing four of Meton's The Jubilee had the ſame privi- 
Cycles, to remedy this inconveni- leges as the Sabbatical-Year ; the 
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deen the San and Moon having 
been obſerved at the end of this 


round was not then cultivated. 
aves were ſet at liberty, and 
ſuch lands aß had been ſold or 


term, Hipparthus invented another mertgaged returned to the firſt 


Cycle of l 52 years, which was af- owners, if they could not redeem 
terwards' divided into two equal them ſooner, except houſes in 


ports, and from each part one day walled towns; theſe were to be 
wis deducted, which had been redeemed” within the ſpace of a 


7 ſuperfluous in Meron's Cycle. year, otherwiſe they belonged to 
e beginning of the {henian' the purchaſer, notwithſtanding the 
year" was fixed to the day of the Jubilee. The year when. Jabs the 
New Moos immediately preceding Hapift firlk began to preach, had 
the Summer Sol fre. In the time  Jubilees been then obſerved; would 
of Meter and Eudoxus it was placed have been a year of Jubilee; which 
om the Sth of June, and in the time circumſtance beautifully correſ- 
of: Timocharis and Hipparebus on» pondg with the deſign of the goſ- 
e 27th of "July." The Greeks pel, ànd the end of Joby the Bap- 
were; of all people, the moſt 774 kg, which was to pro- 
wretched {pronemers, their chro- claim the grand Jubilee, the Spi- 


is con ſequently ful} of con- i Freedom of the children of 


fuſion! See Month, Day, Hour. God, foretold by Zechariah, ix. 
The Zuxer yeur of the Macedb- r 3 hr Jubilee: 


ans agreed with the Artir, and of the Jews, | See Sabbatical- 


The Macedonians ſometimes. di- R 3 . e ei 2 5 
6 0 w ; . 
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EMIA, - Zuma, among the 
| Athenians, is ſometimes in a 
large and general ſenſe for any 
kind of puniſhment; but more 
frequently for a pecuniary mul& 
or fine, laid upon a criminal], 
according to the degree of his 
offence. | 
Zzrzræ, Ziſhſu, among the 
Athenians, were officers appointed 
upon extraordinary occaſions, to 
enquire after the public debts, 
when thro? the neglect of the re- 
ceivers they were run up to large 
ſums, or by any other means be- 
an to be in danger of being loſt, 
x not called in. 
 Zegveritm, Zeuyilu, among 
the Athenians, were the third claſs 
of the people, comprehending 


thoſe whoſe eſtates amounted to 


two hundred Medimns. 
Zona, among the Greeks and 
Romani, was the girdle by which 


their garments were tied cloſe 


about them: It was uſed both by 
men and women. The word is 
ſometimes uſed to ſignify a purſe, 
becauſe the Zonæ were either hol- 
low, like an eel-ſkin, and ſerved 
to carry money in, or the purſes 
were ſuſpend 


I-23 


from the girdle. 


- "B36 


The bridegroom uſed to looſe the 
girdle of the bride as the firſt act 


of connubial familiarity ; hence 


ave S, or /olvere zonam, lig- 


nify to deflower ; and Yun AuG1= 
Cwvog, one who has left ber Virgini- 


ty. This girdle was not worn by 


maids only, as ſome have imagi- 
ned, but by married women alſo, 
bein 8 defigned to ſecure the weaker 
ſex from the ſudden attempts of 
libidinous men, This appears 
from the mention which authors 
make of untying women's girdles 
in child-birth, and from calling 


ſuch girls as were not arrived at 
maturity aug, i, e. not having 


a girdle. See Girale. RA 


ZYGASTICUM, Zuyarmoy, a- 
mong the Ancients, was money 


id for weighing things. The 
. is derived . ng a bal- 
lance.” \ 

ZyciTz, in the Grecian and 
Roman galleys, were thoſe rowers 
who ſat on the ſecond row of the 
Triremes or three-rowed galleys, 


i. e. above the'Thalamite, and 


below the Thranitæ. See Rowers, 


Shipt, Triremes, Thalamite, Thra- 


nitæ. 
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